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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


THIS  History  of  the  Republican  Party  is,  as  it  was  de- 
signed to  bo,  partisan.  r»iit  flevotion  to  Republicanism 
(loos  not  imply  apostacy  from  truth.  The  book  contains 
notliing  not  known  or  believed  to  bo  true. 

'J'he  volume  is  essentially  historioal,  containing,  it  is  firm- 
ly believed,  a  more  authentic  and  detailed  account  of  the 
early  organization,  struggles  and  disciples  of  the  Republican 
Party  than  has  hitherto  Ix^en  |)ublished  in  any  form  what- 
soever. After  tracing  the  gmwth  of  freedom  and  equality 
through  a  long  period  of  darkness  and  crime,  it  presents 
sketches  of  all  the  Republican  State  movements  in  1854;  how, 
by  whom  and  when  the  nann*  lu'puhlican  was  suggested  and 
adopted;  a  view  of  the  Provisional  Ucpiil)li(!an  National  Con- 
vention of  February,  l.S.'>ri,  and  of  iIm'  eight  Nominating  Con- 
ventions which  have  followed  it;  ihe  salient  features  of  the 
various  Political  Campaigns;  lists  of  Delegates  by  States  to 
National  Conventions;  historical  nccounts  of  Rej)ublican  Ad- 
ministrations and  of  the  lives  of  the  Republican  Presidents; 
the  Financial  Achievements  of  thei)arty;  Election  Methods  in 
the  South;  Condition  and  Pros])e(ts  of  the  African  race;  a 
succinct  chapter  on  the  TarilT:  T.ittt*is  of  Acceptance  of  the 
Presidential  candidates;  Membership  of  National  Commit- 
tees since  1856;  Oflicial  calls  for  C-onventions;  popular  Biogra- 


ty  pukfacb. 

phies  of  James  6.  Blaine  and  John  A.  Logan,  and  much 
other  interesting  matter,  together  with  Appendices  of  useful 
information  not  otherwise  to  be  had  in  such  convenient  form. 

The  scope  and  contents  of  this  volume  amply  justify  the 
claim  that  it  is  not  a  catch-penny  invention,  put  forth  to  reap 
a  harvest  from  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  a  Presi- 
dential campaign.  It  was  planned  as  a  work  of  permanent 
value. 

For  kindly  aid  in  its  preparation,  the  auUior  desires  to 
return  special  thanks  to  Isaac  P.  Christiancy,  of  Michigan; 
#7  as.  S.  Clarkson,  of  Iowa;  John  Sherman  and  B.  R.  Co  wen, 
of  Ohio;  H.  C.  Whitley,  of  Kansas;  John  Wentworth,  of 
Illinois;  Elisha  W.  Keyes  and  John  Walworth,  of  Wis- 
consin; Mark  D.  Flower,  of  Minnesota;  Alden  Sprague, 
of  Maine;  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Norman  M. 
Allen,  of  New  York;  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  and  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  National  Republican  Committee. 
£  The  author  is  particularly  desirous  that  young  men  should 
read  and  ponder  the  facts  herein  presented,  that  they  may, 
perhaps,  obtain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  principles  which 
guide  and  control  this  mighty  Republic,  and  be  further  aided  to 
judge  intelligently  which  political  party  is  most  worthy  of 

their  support. 

F.  A.  F. 
Madison,  Wis.,  July  1,  18S4. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SOURCE  OF  REPUBLICANISM. 


The  UDited  States  the  Foremost  Nation  of  the  Earth— What  Made  It 
So — The  Mission  of  the  Republican  Party  Not  Ended— Source  of 
Republicanism— Slavery — The  Seed  of  the  Church— The  Original 
MeaniDg  of  Slave — Slaves  First  Brought  Into  Virginia  Colony— 
The  Part  Played  by  Great  Britain — Georgia's  Opposition— JefTer- 
Eon's  Arraignment  of  the  Crown— Slavery  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation—Taxation and  Representation. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  the  most  powerful  cham- 
pion of  freedom  and  equal  rights  in  the  world.  The  feeble 
and  scattered  elements  that  fifty  years  ago  began  to  eombine, 
here  and  there,  were  all  lovers  of  human  equality.  Under 
various  names,  led  by  a  purer  patriotism  far  in  advance  of 
the  different  political  organizations  to  which  they  had  be- 
longed, they  continued  to  grow  in  numbers  and  influence, 
until,  composing  a  majority  of  their  respective  communities  in 
this  Republic,  they  were,  in  response  to  an  inexorable  law, 
drawn  into  one  great  spirited  army,  with  a  common  purpose 
— equal  and  perpetual  freedom  for  all — and  a  common  name, 
Republican. 

McClellan,  in  his  "Republicanism  in  America,"  declares 
that  "of  all  the  political  organizations  in  America,  none  has 
had  so  hard  a  struggle  for  National  existence  as  that  known 
as  the  Republican  party  of  to-day;  nor  has  any  political  party 
in  any  country  or  age  achieved  so  much  for  the  advancement 
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'of  haman  liberty  and  the  elevation  upon  a  common  platform 
of  the  religious  and  civil  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law." 

Looking  upon  these  facts  as  a  complete  and  accomplished 
record,  it  is  common  for  our  enemies,  and  the  more  superficial 
members  of  our  own  household,  to  regard  the  Republican 
party  as  an  organization  that  has  little  more  to  do  except  keep 
itself  in  office.  The  cry  that  ^Hhe  mission  of  the  Republican 
party  is  ended,"  and  that  therefore  small  misfortune,  except 
that  it  will  place  the  Democrats  in  power,  will  result  if  it 
shall  be  dethroned,  contains  as  little  truth  as  the  declaration 
that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  ended  because  the  Bible  is 
printed. 

"Democracy  is  the  creed  of  a  province;  it  dwells  in  fetid 
wards.  Republicanism  is  the  religion  of  a  Nation;  it  creates 
imperial  commonwealths  out  of  desert  wastes."  These  "im- 
perial commonwealths"  constitute  the  foremost  nation  of  the 
earth — the  American  Republic.  It  leads  them  all  in  public 
school  systems,  home  comforts,  multiplicity  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  public  service,  perfect  autonomy  of  government 
for  local  communities,  modes  of  travel,  engines  of  general  in- 
telligence, public  carayansaries,  means  of  adjudicating  dis- 
putes between  man  and  man,  freedom  of  thought,  religion, 
press  and  speech,  and  in  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  in  in- 
dividuals consistent  with  good  order  and  the  rights  of  others, 
without  the  slightest  government  restraint  or  espionage. 

Notwithstandiag  the  crimes  of  the  South  against  the 
blacks,  we  hold  the  beacon  of  civil  liberty  and  personal 
equality  higher  than  aoj  other  nation.  The  light  of  our  civ- 
ilization goes  farther  into  the  jangles  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, deeper  into  the  dongecmi  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
than  that  of  any  other  people.  We  are  the  loadstone  of 
nations,  the  guiding  star  of  the  world. 

We  have  achieved  this  proud  position  since  the  great  Re- 
publican party  came  into  power.  All  these  glories  are  the 
results  of  its  policy,  the  offspring  of  its  principles.    Who  can 
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-say  such  an  organization  has  no  farther  mission?  Its  mission i 
is  as  vitally  important  as  ever.  It  must  guard  and  protect) 
the  people's  treasures;  for  the  finer  and  richer  the  garden,^ 
the  more  rank  will  be  its  growth  of  weeds  when  left  without' 
the  gardener's  care. 

Christ  was  persecuted,  betrayed  and  crucified  for  the 
emancipation  of  all  mankind  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  Thei 
Republican  party  came  into  existence  through  scourges  to 
kindle  those  fires  of  freedom  which  should  melt  the  shackles 
from  every  slave,  and  obliterate  every  trace,  effect  and  pros- 
pect of  human  servitude  and  political  inequality  in  the  Re- 
public. 

The  emissaries  of  Christ,  instead  of  laying  down  their 
burdens  and  leaving  the  Devil  and  his  followers  to  convert 
themselves,  are  more  numerous  and  zealous  than  ever,  because 
the  gospel  of  salvation  has  not  reached  every  heart.  So  must 
the  Republican  organization  press  forward  in  its  mission  until' 
every  citizen  of  the  realm  is  the  equal  in  peace  and  safety  of 
every  other,  and  in  the  free  and  fair  exercise  of  his  every 
right  and  immunity. 

Histories  are  so  written  now,  in  order  not  to  offend  the 
sensibilities  of  the  guilty,  and  campaigns  are  so  conducted 
that  the  young  men  just  stepping  into  the  public  arena  can 
hardly  avoid  the  impression  that  political  contests  are  carried 
on  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  see  which  side  shall  get  into 
the  postoffices.  They  do  not  know  what  sacrifices  their  pres- 
ent blessing-s  cost.  They  do  not  appreciate  the  dangers  of 
the  future  nor  the  struggles  of  the  past.     This  is  not   right. 

The  holy  religion  of  our  Savior  is  refreshed  and  strength- 1 
ened  by  a  perpetual  return  to  its  great  author.  Once  every  i 
twelvemonth  we  go  back  together  to  the  foundations  of 
liberty,  read  anew  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  oele- , 
brate  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers,  thus  rejuvenating  our; 
patriotism  and  love  of  country.  So  may  the  worshipers  of| 
the  Republic,  especially  the  rising  generation,  be  profited,! 
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their  compaMes  set  right  and  their  souls  inspired  for  the  fuir 
duties  of  citizenship  by  roaming  over  the  rich  fields  where 
were  sown,  amidst  toil  and  bloodshed,  the  seeds  of  equal 
rights,  which  have  grown  into  the  freedom  of  all  mankind  in 
this  nation,  and  have  become  the  religion  of  the  hosts  of  Re- 
publicanism throughout  the  world. 

The  Republican  party  is  the  party  of  to-day,  the  party  of 
freedom,  equality  and  progress,  the  party  of  the  future.  Its 
history  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  written  with  no  reference  to 
the  organizations  that  lie  rotting  in  their  shrouds,  except  to 
examine  the  elements  out  of  which  it  sprung,  discover  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  born,  for  what  purposes  it  was  be- 
gotten, and  what  heresies,  errors,  vacillations,  perverse  pas- 
sions and  crimes  against  civil  and  political  liberty  it  has  con- 
tended and  must  continue  to  contend  with,  or  has  overthrown. 

In  other  words,  in  this  volume  we  shall  attempt  to  find 
who  were  its  parents,  what  was  their  condition  and  ambition 
for  the  child,  how  they  brought  it  up,  what  were  the  sur- 
roundings of  childhood,  what  the  achievments  of  manhood 
and  what  yet  remains  for  it  to  accomplish. 

It  is  proper  to  first  look  for  causes.  The  common  way  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Republican  party  as  an  ac- 
tive factor  of  policy  and  government,  is  to  say  it  was  the  out- 
growth of  slavery.  It  would  be  true  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  sense  to  declare  that  divorce  is  the  result  of  mar- 
riage. As  divorce  is  the  fruit  of  the  infelicities  and  tyran- 
nies of  wedlock,  and  of  nothing  else,  so  Republicanism  was 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  enormous  excesses  of  the  Slave 
Power  more  than  of  serfdom  itself — of  the  riots,  law-break- 
ings, outrages,  indignities  and  crimes  committed  by  the  De- 
mocracy in  the  name  of  slavery. 

The  *' peculiar  institution"  was  indeed  bad,  but  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  defenders  toward  the  people  of  the  free  North  in 
their  efforts  for  its  benefit  and  further  propagation,  were,  if 
jpossible^  worse. 
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The  often er  witches  were  burned  at  the  stake  the  oftener 
•did  new  ones  appear  to  be  burned.  If  the  ancient  zealots  of 
religion  had  resorted  to  no  persecutions,  if  there  had  been  no 
Torquameda  and  no  Inquisition;  if  hundreds  of  innocents 
had  not  been  drawn  and  quartered  in  the  days  of  Titus  Oates; 
if  none,  for  the  form  of  their  religion,  had  been  burned  at  the 
stake,  many  great  churches  that  are  strong  to-day  would  have 
been  feeble.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

If  slavery  had  gone  oh  quietly,  satisfied  to  keep  within 
the  liberal  bounds  to  which  it  had  been  for  many  years  con- 
fined; committed  no  excesses;  imported  no  blood-hounds  and 
made  no  attempts  to  curse  free  soil  by  its  forcible  extension, 
we  might  not  have  had  for  a  century  yet  any  Rebellion,  re- 
construction, XIII,  XIV  and  XV  amendments,  civil  rights 
bills,  or  free  Negroes  in  the  South. 

Slavery,  through  and  of  itself,  from  the  depths  of  its  own 
bitterness  and  the  very  productiveness  of  its  own  iniquity, 
finally  bore  the  righteous  fruits  of  universal  freedom  and 
gave  us  the  Republican  party. 

The  exact  beginning  of  hereditary  bondage  is  not  re- 
corded. Slavery  was  known  to  semi-barbaric  times  as  the 
result  of  inter-tribal  wars,  the  victors  finding  it  more  profit- 
able to  themselves  and  more  humiliating  to  their  enemies  to 
doom  captives  to  servitude  than  condemn  them  to  death. 
Shivery  brought  within  its  iron  grasp,  victims  from  almost 
every  nation  of  the  Eastern  continent  before  it  touched  the 
African.  All  Asiatic  countries,  as  far  as  the  records  show, 
hnd  slaves.  Human  bondage  was  recognized  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  the  Jews  prospered  upon  its  fruits. 

The  kings  of  France,  by  their  long  line  of  Eastern  wars, 
•filled  Saracenic  Spain  with  Sclavonic  captives.  The  term 
slave,  in  English,  means  the  Sclavonic  people,and  the  captive 
bondmen  of  Spain  were,  therefore,  properly  referred  to  as 
dslaves  until  the  term,  meaning  in  its  own  tongue  glorioits^ 
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ibecame   the   name   and   synonym   in  all  civilised  history  of 
hereditary  degradation  and  perpetual  servitude. 

Finding  slavery  a  means  of  wealth,  ease  and  self-indul- 
gence, in  1442  the  Portuguese  began  raids  into  Africa  for  the 
purpose  of  entrappinpf  and  forcibly  capturing  Negroes  and 
selling  them  into  bondage.  Tkis  infamous  traffic  was  confined 
mostly  to  Europe,  and  did  not  grow  to  great  proportions 
until  the  16th  century.  The  English,  Dutch  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  had  sanctioned  the  slave-trade  because  it  wa» 
profitable,  and  therefore,  upon  the  discovery  of  America, 
they  were  ready  to  introduce  it  here. 

On  the  18th  day  of  August,  1620,  a  Dutch  ship  crept  up 
ithe  James  River,  with  a  cargo  of  fabrics,  farming  utensils- 
and  about  two  dozen  slaves.  It  was  intended  to  bring  thirty 
Africans,  equally  divided  as  to  sex,  but  several  of  the  women 
and  one  or  two  of  the  men  died  on  the  ocean.  Others  were- 
'  sick,  so  the  number  of  ^saleable  "chattels"  was  twenty.  They 
were  readily  sold  to  the  colonists,  and  their  children  inher- 
ited hopeless  bondage. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1620,  less  than  five  months  from  the 
landing  of  the  Puritans  upon  Plymouth  Rock,  the  seeds  of  a 
stupendous  iniquity,  out  of  which  grew  outrages,  discords,, 
contentions,  feuds,  bloodshed,  civil  war  and  finally  freedom^, 
were  planted  in  Virginia  Colony,  on  the  rich  and  beautiful 
banks  of  the  James  River. 

From  that  date  for  150  years,  down  to  the  Revolution,  the 
friends  and  propagators  of  slavery  controlled  the  policy  of 
England.  The  traffic  in  slaves  and  slavery  itself  were  pro-^ 
tected  and  nourished  by  Great  Britain  from  the  crown  to  the 
crier,  because  by  it  her  merchants  were  pouring  money  into- 
the  public  treasury  and  into  their  own  coffers. 

Great  Britain  had  given  to  her  North  American  colonies 
tthe  harmless  sport  of  passing  laws,  but  the  home  government 
Jpeserved  the  right  to  asnul  them.  Repeatedly  were  the 
I  efforts  of  the  colonial  councils  directed  toward  the  suppres* 
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8ion  of  the  slave  traffic,  but  every  enactment  of  this  kind 
was  promptly  annulled  by  the  crown.  Finally,  in  order  to 
suppress  all  further  annoyance  from  the  philanthropic  legis- 
lation of  the  colonies,  Great  Britain  instructed  the  governors 
not  to  give  even  "  temporary  assent  to  such  laws"  on  pain  of 
instant  removal. 

In  this  manner  the  repeated  acts  of  South  Carolina,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  of  the  other  colonies 
were  rendered  nugatory,  until  Queen  Anne,  holding  a  one- 
fourth  interest  in  the  Royal  African  Company,  the  gigantic 
monopolist  of  the  slave-trade,  issued  orders  to  its  managers 
to  furnish  liberal  supplies  of  African  captives  to  the  colonies 
of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  also  instructed  the  gov- 
ernors of  those  colonies  to  "  extend  due  encouragement"  to 
that  company. 

So  the  blood  and  disgrace  of  the  entire  enormity  must, 
from  the  beginning,  fall  upon  Great  Britain,  and  if,  as  it  is 
natural  to  believe,  God  shall  mete  out  his  judgments  to 
nations  as  to  individuals,  the  final  punishment  of  the  British 
empire  will  be  commensurate  with  her  oppressions  and  her 
sins ;  for  she  planted  and  fostered  vassalage  in  her  Americaa 
colonies  and,  under  royal  decree,  prosecuted  the  traffic  in 
African  captives  with  such  heartless  zeal  that  upward  of 
300,000  of  them  were  brought  and  sold  here  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Revolution. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  now,  Georgia  was  one  of  the  very 
last  of  the  colonies  to  permit  slavery ;  but  the  avarice  and 
cupidity  of  English  agents  and  Carolina  traders  finally  tri- 
umphed, although  a  great  mass-meeting  of  her  citizens  had 
declared  their  ^^disapprobation  and  abhorence  of  the  unnatural 
practice  of  slavery  in  America,"  and  Gov.  James  Oglethorpe, 
founder  of  the  colony,  had  forbade  bondage  within  its  borders. 

Up  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution  all  efforts  of  th^^ionists 
to  suppress  the  traffic  in  human  beings  had  been  smothered 
by  Great  Britain,  so  that,  under  her  mighty  guardianship^ 
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slavery  had  grown  to  snch  strength  and  favor  in  America  that 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  came  up  for  adoption, 
Thomas  Jefferson's  arraignment  of  the  British  crown  for 
forcing  hereditary  servitude  upon  the  American  plantations, 
in  which  were  used  the  most  powerful  adjectives  in  describing 
this  "execrable  commerce  and  cruel  war  against  human  na- 
ture," was  struck  out  by  the  votes  of  the  South.  When,  too, 
the  convention  came  to  the  questions  of  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation, in  debating  the  Armeies  of  Confederation,  a  motion 
to  exempt  slaves  from  taxation  "either  as  persons  or  as  prop- 
erty" was  carried  by  the  votes  of  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Viru:inia  and  New  Jersey  and  a  few  votes 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

That  waH  one  of  the  signal  triumphs  of  the  slave  power, 
immediately  followed  by  another  consisting  in  striking  from 
the  Articles  of  Conf«»defation  "all  grants  of  power"  to  regu- 
late commerce  by  Congress,  which  left  each  State  free  to 
import  Africans  and  sell  them  into  bondage.  Thus,  without 
much  thought,  probably,  concerning  the  importance  of  what 
had  been  done.  Congress  let  slip  from  its  hand  all  authority  to 
j)ormit  or  prohibit  the  slave-trade,  or  regulate  commerce. 

It  must  be  easily  seen,  now,  whence  slavery  came  to  Amer- 
ion,  by  whom  it  was  fostered  and  how  it  arose,  at  the  period 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  to  be  the  dominating 
power  in  the  Republic.  Thus  far  it  had  resorted  to  no  out- 
rages, except  such  as  were  perpetrated  upon  those  in  servitude 
find  upon  the  poor  wretches  seized  and  fettered  in  the  African 
forests  to  keep  the  supply  full. 

The  Puritan  and  Quaker  influences  in  the  Northern  States 
leavened  public  sentiment  and  kept  agencies  at  work  until 
))rovision  had  been  made  for  manumission  everywhere  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  where  slavery  existed  in  any  colony 
or  State  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

That  spirit  of  domination,  intolerance  and  fierceness  that 
never  obtained  in  any  other  country    of  equal  civilization^ 
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which  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  slavery  in  the  South 
and  which  had  triumphed  for  a  hundred  years  in  every  im- 
portant contest  hetween  freedom  and  bondage,  now  began  to 
assert  itself  and  concoct  plans  for  an  increase  of  territory. 
In  these  acts  the  slave  masters  wrought  out  their  own  de- 
struction ;  hence  they  must  be  examined. 


CHAPTER  II. 


IN  THE  BEGINNING— ACQUIRING  TERRITORY. 


I^oble  Preachment,  Miserable  Practice — The  Quakers  First  to  Protest — 
Territory  from  Great  Britain— What  the  Various  States  Claimed— 
Jefferson's  Deed  of  Cession  Defeated— Nathan  Dane's  Ordinance 
of  1787 — Results  of  Defeating  Jefferson's  Deed— Attempts  to  Sus- 
pend  the  Great  Ordinance  of  Freedom— Partial  Success  in  Indiana 
— Illinois  Wanted  Slavery — ^Missouri  and  Illinois,  a  Prediction — 
Contemptible  Trickery  of  Flesh-^brokers  in  Illinois  Defeated — Ken- 
tucky,Tennessee,Missis8ippi  and  Alabama  Admitted  with  Slavery. 

..  If  the  fountain  is  impure  the  stream  will  be  unclean.  Let 
US  go  back  quickly  and  observe  the  manner  of  beginning. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1776,  a  band  of  intrepid  patriots 
signed  articles  of  rebellion  against  Great  Britain  in  the  form 
of  an  instrument  called  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  planted  themselves  upon  the  divine  and  enduring 
foundation  that  ^^all  men  are  created  free  and  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 

*  *  *  And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mu, 
tually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  our 
sacred  honor."  Here  was  the  highest  preachment  against 
human  bondage  ever  formulated  by  the  representatives  of  any 
nation;  but  it  was  mechanically  promulgated  in  a  country  per- 
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meated  ip  its  every  province  by  the  uttermost  forms  of  sla- 
very. Its  principles,  noble  and  correct,  were  for  years  and  gen- 
erations basely  disregarded. 

The  Quakers  were  first  to  discover  the  glaring  discrepancy 
between  the  declaration  of  principles  upon  which  our  govern- 
ment reposed  and  the  actual  condition  of  things  under  thom, 
and  began  to  move,  in  their  strong  and  dignified  but  quiet 
manner,  for  the  adoption  of  corrective  measures. 

The  Congresses  spat  upon  the  prayers  of  the  Quakers, 
although,  one  by  one,  the  Northern  States,  influenced  by 
growing  public  sentiment,  had  either  abolished  slavery  or 
enacted  laws  for  manumission,  until  at  the  treatv  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  we  obtained  a  large 
increase  of  territory,  slavery  had  but  a  feeble  hold 
north'  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  But  it  was  thriving 
and  growing  with  great  vigor  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina, of  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  These  did  not  com- 
prise a  preponderance  in  territory,  population  and  State 
divisions  of  original  colonies,  and  the  public  characters 
of  the  slave-holding  States  were  therefore  incited  to  extend 
.their  boundaries  for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the  number  of 
itheir  human  possessions  and  augmenting  their  representation 
and  power  in  Congress. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Republican  party  was  the  child 
of  the  excesses  of  slavery.  We  should  proceed,  then,  to  ex- 
amine its  pedigree.  Whatever  may  be  brought  out  in  this 
oonnection  that  is  unpleasant,  is  not  wantonly  dragged  for- 
ward so  much  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  black  record 
against  our  opponents,  as  to  show  the  causes  that  for  years 
were  operating  to  conceive  the  Republican  party,  bring  it 
forth  and,  under  its  wisdom  and  patriotism,  transform  the 
Republic  into  the  resplendent  picture  of  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress that  it  now  presents. 
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Great  Britain  conceded^  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed 
Nov.  30,  1782,  which  ended  the  Revolution,  that  the  claims 
of  the  States  to  the  territory  west  of  them  between  the  3l8t 
and  47th  parallels,  was  valid,  and  therefore  relinquished  all 
claims  to  it.  The  attention  of  the  leaders  respectively  of  the 
parties  of  freedom  and  bondage  was  at  once  turned  to  this  vast 
accession  of  rich  and  promising  land.  Georgia,  North  Caro; 
lina.  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  York,  laid  demand  under  their  several  charters  to 
portions  of  this  unorganized  territory.  The  other  States 
declared  that  the  newly-acquired  section  should  be  managed 
for  the  common  benefit,  and  not  be  given  exclusively  to  the 
States  joining  it,  as  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  struggle  in  which 
all  were  equal  participants  and  contributors. 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  Thomas  Jefferson  presented  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  in' session  at  Annapolis,  a  deed  of  ces- 
sion to  the  general  government  of  all  the  lands  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  River  claimed  by  Virginia-.  It  also  contained  a 
plan  of  government  of  the  entire  territory  "ceded  or  to  be 
ceded,"  in  which  was  a  clause  providing  that  after  the  year 
1800  there  should  be  "neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude except  for  the  punishment  of  crime  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted"  in  any  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Great  Britain. 

On  motion  of  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,, 
the  provision  prohibiting  slavery  was  stricken  out,  sixteen 
delegates  voting  to  retain  and  seven  to  strike  out.  As  the 
votes  of  nine  States  were  required  to  render  the  anti-slavery 
clause  a  permanent  section  of  the  ordinance,  it  failed,  though 
less  than  one-third  of  the  delegates  opposed  it. 

In  July,  1787,  Nathan   Dane,   o*f  Massachusetts,  whose 

name  is  perpetuated  and  honored  in  Dane  county,  a  rich  and 

beautiful  shire  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  center  of  which  stands 
the  capital  of  the  State,  reported  the  famous  ordinance  of 
1787.  It  provided  a  system  of  government  for  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  clause  prohibiting  at 
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onoe  and  forever  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
form  save  as  a  punishment  of  orime  whereof  the  party  had 
been  duly  convicted. 

On  the  Idth  of  July  the  ordinance  passed,  and  thus  was 
dedicated  to  freedom  that  splendid  tract  of  country  now  com- 
prising the  prosperous  and  powerful  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota. 
There  is  only  one  black  spot  on  this  record — the  opposition 
vote  of  Yates,  of  New  York . 

It  is  difficult  to  fitly  characterize  the  importance  of  this 
act.  It  is  not  dangerous,  however,  to  take  issue  with  nearly 
all  previous  historical  writers  and  declare  that  it  was  provi- 
dential that  Jefferson's  ordinance  was  defeated,  for,  had  it 
passed,  the  propagators  of  slavery  would  have  made  such 
active  efforts  to  introduce  and  strengthen  bondage  in  the  entire 
territory  embraced  in  the  cession  from  Great  Britain,  that 
before  the  arrival  of  the  year  1800  the  tentacles  of  the  octopus 
oould  not  have  been  unfastened. 

As  it  was,  such  a  portion  of  the  rich  and  rapidly-settling 
country  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  saved  to  freedom 
that,  when  the  Rebellion,  the  final  struggle,  came,  there  could 
be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  That  was  the 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation  which,  taken  at  its  flood,  led  on 
to  victory  and  freedom. 

If  Jefferson's  ordinance  had  been  adopted  slavery  would 
have  spread  everywhere  in  the  Republic,  save  the  few  North- 
eastern States,  in  spite  of  all  enactments  to  abolish  it  in  the 
year  1800.  Dane's  ordinance  saved  what  is  now  one  of  the 
most  wealthy,enlightened  and  populous  portions  of  the  Union, 
and  which,  in  the  Rebellion,  furnished  957,000  sturdy  fighters 
out  of  the  two  and  one-h*alf  millions  of  all  kinds  that  entered 
the  field. 

Quick  to  observe  and  appreciate  what  they  had  lost,  the 
agents  of  slavery  made  several  persistent  efforts  to  have  the 
ordinance  of  1787  suspended.   Twice  Wm.  H.  Harrison^  who 
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subsequently  became  President  of  the  United  States,  led  the 
movement  to  secure  a  suspension  for  ten  years  of  the  anti- 
slavery  clause,  knowing  that  once  suspended  it  could  never 
be  returned  to  its  original  force  and  effect;  and  thrice  pro- 
ilavery  committees  in  Congress  reported  in  favor  of  a  tempo- 
rary suspension,  but  without  other  or  further  success.  How- 
ever, local  efforts  were  more  enthusiastic  and  presistent,  and 
more  nearly  successful.  Indiana,  which  at  first  included  Illi- 
nois and  other  territory,  admitted  slavery  in  certain  forms  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  ordinance.  Laws  were  enacted  per- 
mitting immigrants  from  slave  States  to  bring  ''any  Negro  or 
mulatto  above  fifteen  years  of  age  into  the  territory,"  pro- 
vided they  should  register  such  persons  and  have  them  sign 
a  contract  to  serve  a  stipulated  number  of  years.  Children 
under  fifteen  years  were  to  be  "held  to  service"  in  a  similar 
manner,  males  until  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  females  until 
the  age  of  thirty-two;  and  "children  bom  of  registered 
servants"  were  likewise  to  be  held,  males  to  the  age  of  thirty 
and  females  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Under  this  ingenious  system  of  contracts  and  registry, 
with  a  barbarous  code  of  black  laws,  the  most  hateful  forms 
of  slavery  were  openly  perpetuated  in  Indiana,  a  territory 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  freedom. 

In  1816  Indiana  was  divided  and  entered  the  Union  as 
it  now  stands,  without  slavery,  and  the  territory  of  Illinois 
was  erected.  Two  years  later  Illinois,  as  it  is  now  bounded, 
became  a  free  State. 

After  the  admission  of  Missouri  in  1821,  emigrants  from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  with  their  caravans  of  Negroes, 
goods  and  stock,  passed  through  Illinois  on  their  way  to  that 
State.  As  they  halted  here  and  there  to  rest  or  feed,  they 
shrewdly  informed  the  land  agents  and  settlers  of  Illinois 
that  they  had  been  prevented  from  purchasing  plantations  in 
and  becoming  citizens  of  the  State  because  of  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  therein;  and  that  Missouri  would  grow  into  a  rich. 
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powerful,  populous  and  enlightened  commonwealth,  while 
Illinois  must  remain  an  unsettled  and  feeble  waste.  When  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  her  area  was  69,416  square  miles,population 
66,586.  At  the  same  time  (census  of  1820)  Illinois  contained 
only  56,650  square  miles  and  55,162  inhabitants.  Now,  that  is, 
by  the  last  official  reports,  Missouri,  with  10,000  square  miles 
more  of  territory,  contains  2,168,380  inhabitants  and  has  a 
debt  of  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  and  an  assessed 
valuation  of  (525,000,000.  Illinois,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tained a  population  of  3,077,771,  with  no  State  debt  of  any 
kind,  funded  or  unfunded,  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  |800,- 
000,000.  At  the  present  time,  four  years  from  the  date  of 
the  last  census,  the  disparity  between  the  two  States,  in  favor 
of  Illinois,  is  even  greater.  Not  looking  into  the  future  with 
the  eye  of  wisdom,  nor  feeling  any  concern  for  the  principles 
or  the  organic  laws  of  their  State,  the  settlers  and  speculators 
wrought  themselves  into  a  high  state  of  jealousy  over  the  sup- 
posed good  fortune  of  Missouri,  and  at  once  began  systematic 
agitation,  led  by  their  two  pro-slavery  Senators,  in  favor  of 
making  Illinois  also  a  slave  State. 

At  the  election  of  1822  this  agitation  was  the  chief  issue 
of  the  campaign.  The  pro-slaveryites  secured  the  legislature, 
but,  having  two  candidates  for  governor,  fortunately  failed 
to  elect  the  chief  executive,  and  £dward  Coles,  a  cultivated 
Virginian  who  had  emancipated  his  slaves,  was  chosen  by 
the  friends  of  freedom  to  that  office. 

The  first  move  made  by  the  legislature  was  toward 
amending  the  Constitution.  The  advocates  of  bondage  had 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  to  call  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  but  lacked  one  in  the  House.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  designs  of  the  si avocracy  included  also  a  plan  to 
elect  a  pro-slavery  United  States  Senator.  One  county  had 
two  contestants  for  a  seat  in  the  House.  One  of  them  would 
agree,  if  admitted,  to  vote  for  the  pro-slavery  candidate  for 
United  States  Senator,  but  would  not  vote  for  the  conven- 
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tion.     The  other  favored  the  convention,  but  would  not  vote 
for  the  slave  Senator. 

Now  mark  the  proceedings  of  the  pro-slavery  Democracy 
of  Illinois:  They  admitted  the  contestant  who  would  vote 
for  their  candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
secured  his  ballot  for  that  purpose,  expelled  him  and  admitted 
the  other! 

By  this  violent  and  shameless  trick  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom carried  their  point.  They  gained  both  the  Senator  and 
the  convention.  Believing  their  success  was  complete,  "with 
low-bred  and  indecent  effrontery,"  said  Wilson,  "they  formed 
a  disorderly  procession  under  the  lead  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, several  judges  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rowdy  elements  about  the  capital,  and  with 
horns  blowing  and  drums  and  tin  pans  beating,  marched  to 
the  residence  of  the  governor  to  insult  him  by  riotous  dem- 
onstrations for  opposing  their  schemes  to  make  Illinois  a 
slave  State." 

What  a  picture!  Yet,  what  a  truthful  representation  of 
Democracy  ! 

Newspapers  were  established,  the  clergy  and  women  be- 
came aroused,  mass-meetings  were  held  everywhere  in  the 
interest  of  freedom  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  Men  who  had  otherwise  been  lukewarm  were  urged 
to  the  most  earnest  efforts  by  the  ferocious  methods  and  bru- 
talizing influence  of  the  slave  power,  and  thus  the  scheme  to 
introduce  slavery  was  defeated  by  a  decisive  majority  of  the 
people.     That  victory  forever  consecrated  Illinois  to  liberty. 

Virginia,  although  ceding  the  North-west  Territory  to  the 
United  States,  yet  retained  her  claim  to  Kentucky,  a  fine, 
well-timbered  region,  lying  west  of  her  to  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers,  in  which  slavery  was  already  firmly  established 
and  many  of  her  citizens  were  permanent  and  prosperous  res- 
idents.   Therefore  no  time  was  lost  in  erecting  Kentucky 
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into  a  State,  which  was  admitted  into  the  Union  June  1, 1792, 
with  full  provision  for  perpetual  bondage. 

North  Carolina,  having  also  what  was  considered  a  valid 
claim  to  territory  west  of  her,  compromised  by  ceding  Ten- 
nessee to  the  United  States  in  1789  upon  an  iron-clad  condi- 
tion that  not  only  permitted  hereditary  vassalage,  but  pro- 
vided that  "no  regulation  made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress^^ 
should  manumit  or  *Hend  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.^'  In 
1790  the  deed  of  cession,  with  all  its  destructive  conditions, 
was  accepted  by  both  houses  of  Congress.  Many  members — 
perhaps  more  than  a  majority — were  averse  to  adopting  the 
slavery  clause;  but  knowing  that  servitude  was  already  well 
established  in  the  territory,  felt  forced  to  yield  their  consent. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  wise,  as  an  anti-slavery  law  would 
have  precipitated  a  conflict  without  making  Tennessee  a  free 
State. 

Georgia  held  her  claim  to  western  territory  much  longer 
than  her  sisters,  expecting,  it  is  supposed,  to  enlarge  her  own 
boundaries  rather  than  cede  to  the  general  government.  She 
therefore  clung  to  the  rich  cotton  and  sugar  lands  now  em- 
braced by  the  limits  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  until  1802, 
when  a  deed  was  drafted  ceding  them  to  the  United  States 
upon  condition  that  the  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  should  not  be  held  to  apply  to  the  ces- 
sion. 

On  this  clause  of  Georgia's  deed  arose  the  first  debate  in 
Congress  as  to  the  power  of  that  body  to  prohibit  or  permit 
bondage  in  the  territories.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
every  Southern  and  pro-slavery  member  admitted  that  such 
power  existed,  and  might  be  exercised  either  way,  the  only 
question  being  that  of  expediency.  Mr.  Harper,  of  South  Car- 
olina, declared  that  the  inhibition  in  the  ordinance  of  1787  of 
slavery  in  the  North-west  Territory  ^^wds  proper  and  vnsey  but 
as  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  where  the  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent, the  contrary  was  true.'* 
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Many  years  later  the  representatives  from  Carolina  and 
other  Southern  States  took  the  opposite  ground  and  employed  * 
Yojumes  of  argument  to  establish  the  absurd  doctrine  tl^at  no 
power  resided  in  Congress  to  regulate  or  prohibit  slavery. 
The  chief  representative  of  this  political  quackery  in  the 
North  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  labeled  his  nostrum 
"squatter  sovereignty." 

After  a  season  of  spirited  debate  upon  the  problem  of  ex- 
pediency alone,  the  cession  of  Georgia's  western  claim  was 
accepted,  the  only  concession  made  by  the  representatives  of 
slavery  being  that  no  slaves  should  be  introduced  into  the 
territory  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Thus,  in  dividing  and  consecrating  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
1782,  five  States  were  devoted  to  freedom  and  four  to  slavery. 
In  soil,  minerals,  timber  and  natural  productions  the  two 
sections  were  about  equal,  but  in  climate  that  portion  given 
to  slavery  had  every  advantage.  •  The  area  of  the  five  free 
States  is  239,543  square  miles;  population  in  1880,  11,206,668. 
The  area  of  the  four  slave  States  is  180,568  square  miles;  pop- 
ulation in  1880,  6,585,151.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  five 
free  States  is,  in  round  numbers,  four  and  one-quarter  billions 
of  dollars;  of  the  four  slave  States,  eight  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  The  debt  of  the  free  States  is  over  twelve  millions, 
and  that  of  the  slave  States  over  forty  millions  of  dol- 
dars.    If  these  are  not  significant  figures,  none  can  be  made. 


-2 
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CHAPTER  III. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  SLAVERY— THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 


The  Arrogant  Demands  of  the  Masters— Slaves  Must  Be  Property  for 
One  Purpose  but  Persons  for  Another — Slavery  or  No  Union — 
Five  Serfs  Equal  to  Three  Freemen— The  First  Public  Di^^grace 
—Shabby  Treatment  of  Qreat  Britain — The  Louisiana  Purchase — 
The  Price  Paid — Organization  of  Orleans  and  Missouri — The  Great 
Compromise  of  1820— No  Slavery  Forever  North  of  86  degrees  80 
minutes  North  Latitude — Maine  and  Missouri  admitted— The  Ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas— Violated  Faith— A  Black  Picture. 

The  territory  comprising  the  five  free  and  four  slave  States 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  was  acquired  though  not 
all  disposed  of  previous  to  the  formation  of  our  present  Con- 
stitution. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  astounding 
processes  of  reasoning  and  arrogant  threats  of  the  masters 
in  the  convention  which  adopted  that  instrument.  They  de- 
manded that  slaves  should  be  considered  "property"  so  that 
each  State  should  be  the  sole  judge  of  dealing  with  them  as 
it  might  see  fit ;  that  they  should  be  "persons"  when  it  came 
to  congressional  representation  so  that  the  South  might  over- 
balance the  North  in  national  Congresses  and  conventions  ; 
that  the  slave-trade  should  be  permitted  untaxed  no  matter 
what  duty  might  be  laid  upon  other  property  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  finally,  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  ideal  embodiment  of  the  pride,  tyranny  and 
arrogance  of  the  rising  slave  power,  warned  the  convention 
that  tlie  "peculiar  domestic  institution"  of  the  South  "must 
be  protected"  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  demand,  or 
that  section  would  not  enter  the  Union. 
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This  bold  threat  bad  the  desired  effect.  The  Constitution 
was  adopted  recognizing  slavery ;  also  the  slave-trade  unmo- 
lested prior  to  1808, and  providing  that  slaves,  although  "prop- 
erty" for  one  purpose,  should  be  "persons"  for  another — that 
of  representation,  five  serfs  being  delared  equal  to  three  free 
white  freemen. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  September  17,  l787,contain- 
ing  fundamental  doctrines  in  direct  and  absurd  conflict  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  to  the  States  then  in  ex- 
istence ;  also  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  North-west  Territory ,adopted  two  months 
previously,  by  which  slavery  was  therein  forever  inhibited. 
It  also  contained,  what  had  been  purposely  and  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  clause  for  the 
rendition  of  fugitive  vassals. 

Having  secured  the  adoption  of  a  slave  Constitution,  dis- 
posed of  the  lands  acquired  from  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty 
of  1782,  and  frustrated  the  plans  of  England  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade,  the  attention  of  the  masters  now  became  wholly 
engrossed  with  plans  to  still  further  enlarge  our  territorial 
possessions  and  open  wider  fields  for  bondage.  Brief  notice 
should  therefore  be  resumed  of  their  methods  and  successes. 
Spain  ceded  to  France,  in  1802,  her  possessions  in  America 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  consisting,  as  now  named,  of  Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas,  Missouri,  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  [in  part],  Iowa,  Oregon,  Dakota,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Washington  Territory,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1803 
the  French  ceded  this  territory  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  $11,250,000.    ^ 

The  territory  secured  was  of  wide  limits  and  varied  rich- 
ness, and  the  price  paid  was  insignificant.  Although  the  pur- 
chase, in  the  legitimate  sense,  was  a  wise  government  stroke. 


*-  The  United  States  also  assumed  the  oblig-ations  of  the  French  Government 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  spoliations  to  the  amount  of  $3,760,000. 
maklner  the  total  cost  of  the  Louiiiana  Purchase  tl5,000,000. 
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yet  the  real  designs  to  be  carried  oat  as  soon  as  its  aoqaisi- 
tion  should  be  complete,  were  the  extension  of  slavery  and 
slave  territory.  Therefore,  thoagh  well  satisfied  that  com- 
mercial wisdom  required  that  the  United  States  should  have 
complete  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  as 
much  of  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  possible,  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  pure  republican  institutions  did  not 
consent  to  the  purchase  without  deep  inward  dread  of  its  con- 
sequences upon  the  policy,  prosperity  and  character  of  the 
government. 

Hy  act  of  Congress  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  divided 
by  the  S3d  parallel  of  north  latitude  into  two  sections  for 
territorial  purposes.  That  to  the  south  was  called  Orleans 
and  that  to  the  north  Missouri. 

The  settled  portions  of  this  new  and  fertile  acquisition 
were  full  of  slavery  and  thoroughly  imbued  with  slave  sen- 
timent. Orleans  was  therefore  early  organized  as  a  slave 
State,  and  entered  the  Union  April  12,  1812,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana. 

In  1818  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  petitioned  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Union  of  States.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  to  admit  the  State  without  slavery ;  but  as 
the  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  this  clause,  the  bill  failed. 
Subsequently  the  measure  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  gradual  restriction  of  involuntary  servitude,  but  the  Sen- 
ate refusing  to  indorse  any  anti-slavery  proviso  whatever, 
and  the  House  insisting  on  that  provision,  the  bill  again 
failed. 

In  1820,  while  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  Jesse  B. 
Thomas,  of  Illinois,  presented  an  amendment  which  settled 
all  differences  between  the  two  Houses  and  allowed  Missouri 
to  enter  the  Union  with  slavery.  That  amendment,  famous 
in  history  as  the  "  Missouri  Compjomise,"  is  as  follows : 
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An  Act  to  authorize  the  people  cf  the  Misaotiri  Territory  to 
form  a  ConstittUion  and  State  Government^  and  for  the 
A  dmisaion  of  such  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  Foot- 
ing with  the  original  States,  and  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  cer- 
tain Territories. — adopted  mabch  6,  1820. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  that  terri- 
tory ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude;  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  State  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involun- 
tary servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be, 
and  is  hereby,  Jorever  prohibited.  Provided  always,  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

The  pro-slavery  Senators  consented  to  this  prohibition 
because  they  saw  by  the  determination  of  the  House,  that 
they  would  be  unable,  otherwise,  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Missouri  and  other  slave  States.  But  before  they  consented 
they  had  linked  the  fate  of  the  bill  to  admit  Maine  with  that 
to  admit  Missouri,  and  also  secured  slavery  in  the  new  terri- 
tory of  Arkansas,  which,  sixteen  years  later,  became  a  slave 
State  of  the  Union.  "Thus"  said  the  great  historian  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, "the  dark  cloud,  surcharged  with  its  numberless 
woes  and  wrongs,  rolled  heavily  across  the  Mississippi," 

The  second  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  Ghent,  in  1815,  stipulated  and 
pledged  that  the  two  nations  should  unite  in  suppressing  the 
slave  traffic.  Three  years  later  Lord  Casterleagh  proposed, 
through  the  American  minister,  that  the  war-ships  of  each 
should  have  the  mutual  right  of  search  and  the  mutual  power 
to  detain  any  ships  found  with  Negroes  on  board.  The  slave 
power  forced  our  government  to  positively,  almost  insult- 
ingly, decline  this  just  proposition. 

In  the  following  year,  1819,  the  British  Parliament  passed 
a  resolution,  asking  a  renewal  of  friendly  negotiations  with 
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the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  bat  our  government  was  sullenly  silent  or  returned  an 
unfavorable  reply. 

In  1823  the  British  minister  at  Washington  sent  the  ques- 
tion home  to  the  United  States  government  by  officially 
calling  the  attention  of  President  Adams  to  the  persistent 
disregard  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  by  the  American  people. 
Thus  pricked  forward  to  duty,  the  United  States  minister  at 
St.  James  was  instructed  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  making  the  slave-trade  piracy,  punishable  with  death. 
Parliament  promptly  accepted  the  terms  and  a  treaty  was 
signed  early  in  1825,  on  the  exact  basis  chosen  by  the  author- 
ities at  Washington.  But  when  the  document  came  before 
the  Senate  for  ratification,  it  was  emasculated,  reduced  and 
shorn  of  its  life  and  spirit — in  short,  put  into  such  terms 
as  to  be,  as  was  intended,  wholly  ineffective.  Even  this  was 
not  done  until  the  Senate  had  been  twice  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  some  action  on  a  matter  proposed  and  framed  by 
ourselves  and  promptly  accepted  by  the  English. 

The  Parliament,  as  was  natural  and  proper,  refused  to  sign 
the  changed  and  mutilated  treaty,  but  proposed  the  mutual 
right  of  search  on  the  coast  of  America.  To  this  Henry 
Clay,  secretary  of  state,  replied  that  such  a  proposition 
would  not  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  that  further  negotia* 
tions  would  be  useless. 

These  are  mild  illustrations  of  the  masquerading,  insin- 
cere pretensions  and  vacillating — yes,  dishonorable — diplo- 
macy, shamelessly  engaged  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment from  the  first  forthe  abhorredand  inhuman  institution  of 
slavery,  and  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  its  mas- 
ters. 

In  order  to  follow  events  a  little  more  closely  in  their  chron- 
ological sequence,  we  may  leave  the  Louisiana  Purchase  for 
the  present,  and  take  a  swift  view  of  the  barbarities  and  dis- 
honorable transactions  in  another  portion  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


PRICE  OP  FLORIDA.-A  THRILLING  CHAPTER. 


The  SemiQoles— Slaves  Escape  into  their  Country—Cteorgia's  Unlawful 
Expedition— Resentment  by  Spain— Blowing  Up  an  Abandoned 
Fort— Two  Hundred  and  Seventy  Defenseless  Persons  Killed— 
Battle  on  the  Suwannee  River— Jackson's  Servility— Scott  Relieved 
—Seizure  of  Osceola  and  His  Wife— Gen.  Jessup's  Wavering  Poli- 
cy—Blood-hounds  Imported  from  Cuba— Jessup  Violates  the  Flag 
of  Truce— Tne  Disappointed  Che rokees— Eight  Years  of  War  for 
Slavery— Removal  of  the  Seminoles — An  Astounding  Judgment 
as  to  Titles  in  Human  Beings — ^The  Purchase  of  Stolen  Property 
Creates  a  Good  Title— Fugitives  Escape  into  Mexico— They 
Are  Followed  by  Slave-Catchers — A  Bloody  Battle  and  Victory- 
Peace  and  Freedom  at  Last — Florida  a  Costly  Prize. 

Who  has  not  been  moved  by  that  sad,  sweet  strain,  "Way 
down  upon  the  Suwannee  River,"  or  felt  his  blood  boil  in  in- 
dignation, while  reading  the  dark  crimes  and  cruelties  re- 
corded in  Joshua  R.  Giddinga'  "Exiles  of  Florida?" 

Florida  belonged  to  Spain.  Among  its  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants was  a  humane  and  romantic  tribe  of  Indians  called  the 
Seminoles.  Their  manners  were  gentle  and  their  language 
soft ;  but  the  wrongs  they  suffered  are  as  deep  and  wicked 
as  any  ever  inflicted  by  a  civilized  nation  upon  a  weak  and 
defenseless  people. 

Escaping  slaves  found  refuge  in  the  Spanish  territory, 
formed  settlements  along  the  Appalachicola  and  Suwannee 
Rivers,  and  became  members  of  the  Seminole  and  Creek  In- 
dian nations,  holding  lands  and  enjoying  freedom  and  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  Spain  refused  to  deliver  up  the  fugi- 
tives who  had  thus  intermarried  with  the  Indians,  many  of 
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whom  had  never  been  slaves,  and  who,  after  a  time,  became 
an  almost  indistinguishable  part  of  the  tribe. 

The  slave-holders  were  furious.  They  sent  hunters  and 
kidnappers  into  the  Spanish  colony,  stole  and  shot  the  blacks, 
Creoles  and  Indians,  and  carried  them  back  to  slavery  with- 
out any  particular  discrimination.  Fraudulent  treaties  were 
made  with  the  bribed  Indians  of  one  tribe  and  enforced  in 
blood  on  those  of  another.  Georgia  denounced  the  federal 
government,  sent  troops  into  the  Creek  country  and  laid  waste 
villages,  burned  huts  and  killed  innocent  members  of  the 
tribe. 

Oiddings  says:  ^'If  this  conduct  could  be  stripped  of  all 
the  accessories  of  governmental  prestige,  and  the  forms  and 
dialects,  and  be  tested  by  the  principles  and  claims  of  simple 
morality,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  conduct, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  it  by  any  examples  of  selfishness, 
dishonesty,  wanton  cruelty,  and  disregard  of  the  clearest 
claims  of  humanity,  equity  and  fair  dealing." 

Washington  recommended,  in  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, an  appropriation  to  pay  their  pretended  owners  full 
value  for  the  Florida  exiles,  but  no  action  was  taken.  The 
English  government  refusing  to  pay  for  the  slaves  who,  it  was 
alleged,  escaped  during  the  Revolution  into  British  territory 
or  enlisted  in  the  British  array,  the  southerners  became  still 
more  exasperated  and  made  vehement  demands  upon  the 
federal  authorities,  greatly  embarrassing  successive  adminis- 
trations. 

Being  practically  defeated  in  their  numerous  schemes,  the 
slave-holders  demanded  the  annexation  of  Florida.  They 
hoped  by  this  move  to  secure  not  only  the  fugitive  blacks 
in  the  province,  but  all  the  descendants  of  their  intermarriage 
with  the  Indians,  as  well  as  a  large  tract  of  territory  to  be  an 
unholy  sacrifice  to  slavery. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  sent  an  expedition  to  Florida 
to  exterminate  the  Seminoles  and  in  secret  session  the   legis- 
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lature  passed  an  act  for  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory. Spain  resented  this  piratical  attempt,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  compelled  to  disavow  any  responsibility  for  the 
Georgia  law  or  the  bloody  executors  of  it.  Still  later  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  resolved  to  capture  Florida,  and  an 
expedition  sent  for  that  purpose  passed  through  the  country, 
leaving  behind  a  track  of  rapine.  Although  towns  were 
burned,  women  and  children  outraged  and  cornfields  laid 
waste,  the  brave  Seminoles  were  not  subdued.  Florida,  their 
soft  and  perfumed  country,  was  not  conquered,  nor  were  the 
exiles  captured. 

During  the  war  of  1812,  the  British  erected  a  small  fort  on 
the  Appal aohicola  River,  sixty  miles  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  When  this  was  abandoned  the  blacks  and 
their  descendants  occupied  it,  and  in  humble  peace  tilled 
their  rich  plantations  for  miles  up  and  down  the  river.  In 
1815  Gen.  Gaines,  commanding  the  Southern  frontier,  wrote 
the  secretary  of  war  that  negro  outlaws  and  savages  had 
taken  possession  of  the  fort,  as  though  that,  on  the  soil  of 
Spain,  were  any  of  his  affairs,  or  any  concern  of  the  United 
States. 

The  government  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  slave- 
owners, and  in  1816  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  wrote  Gaines  that 
the  fort  "ought  to  be  blown  up,"  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
it  stood  on  Spanish  land,  and  to  destroy  it  and  return  the 
Negroes  to  "their  rightful  owners."  Gaines  was  in  high  glee 
at  this  unauthorized  and  unlawful  permission  to  invade  the 
territory  of  a  nation  with  which  we  were  at  peace,  and  at 
once  sent  two  gun-boats  to  destroy  the  peaceable  citadel. 

On  the  2Tth  of  July  1816,  the  fort,  containing  334  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children,  was  attacked  by  land  and  water. 
A  hot  shot  soon  pierced  the  magazine,  which  blew  up  with 
terrific  force,  tearing  270  of  the  defenseless  inmates 
instantly  to  atoms  and  wounding  all  but  three  of  the 
others. 
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Monett's  acoount  records  that  the  ensuing  scene  was  one 
"horrible  beyond  description."  Most  of  those  who  recovered 
from  their  lacerations  and  broken  bones,  wore  delivered  over 
to  Georgia  slave-holders,  though  they  were  the  descendants 
of  blacks  and  Seminoles  who  had  lived  in  Florida  for  more 
than  a  century. 

This  inhuman  deed  darkens  many  of  the  bright  pages 
that  have  been  composed  of  Jackson,  and  is  a  perpetual  stain 
upon  our  national  escutcheon.  Clay  deprecated  "the  fact  of 
the  invasion  of  Florida,  as  an  indiscreet  if  ncft  unfriendly  and 
hostile  demonstration  toward  Spain;"  but  not  a  soul  of  the 
cowardly  slave-holders  raised  a  voice  to  condemn  the  unut- 
terable atrocities  against  a  weak  and  defenseless  people. 

The  Seminolew,  goaded  from  their  placid  ways,  attempted 
to  retaliate;  but  their  efforts,  though  gallant,  were  feeble. 
For  two  years,  therefore,  Jackson  and  Gaines  passed  up  and 
down  through  Florida,  with  military  forces,  for  the  purpose 
of  subjugating  the  Indians  and  returning  all  blacks  and  their 
descendants  to  Georgia.  The  poor  exiles  and  their  kind 
Indian  protectors,  knowing  that  death  or  slavery  was  their 
only  alternative,  fought  with  heroic  bravery,  but  were  finally 
defeated  on  the  Suwannee  River. 

One-half  of  the  exiles  perished  miserably,  many  wen* 
stolen  and  carried  away  to  bondage,  and  the  crops,  flocks, 
herds,  plantations,  houses,  food,  clothing  and  property  of  the 
little  remnant  were  wantonly  destroyed.  Though  defeated 
and  reduced,  the  exiles  were  not  conquered.  Thoir  feebhs 
starved  and  suffering  numbers  were  soon  augmented  by  other 
fugitives,  and  the  greedy  slave-masters,  with  dastardly  cow- 
ardice and  falsehood,  pretended  the  trembling  exiles  were 
"menacing"  the  southern  border. 

Again,  therefore,  were  impetuous  demands  made  for  the 
annexation  of  Florida.  The  masters  must  have  more  slave 
territory,  and  must  have  the  poor  exiles  and  their  protectors, 
the  Seminoles,  brought  within  the  iron  grasp  of  slavery,  so 
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that  there  should  be  no  possible  escape  for  them  forever 
thereafter.  And  a  servile  government,  enervated  and  pros- 
tituted by  its  foul  companionship  with  slavery,  yielded  all  its 
good  claim  to  the  magnificent  empire  now  known  as  Texas 
(then,  with  Florida,  belonging  in  dispute  to  Spain,  and  worth, 
a  thousand  Florida  glades,  swamps  and  impenetrable  jungles) 
for  the  sake  of  obeying  the  slave-hunters'  demand.  And  so 
the  "Land  of  Flowers,'*  of  bloodshed,  of  outrage  and  bar- 
barity, was  purchased  in  order  to  capture  a  few  exiles  and 
return  them  to  perpetual  and  hopeless  bondage. 

But  this  was  not  all,  nor  the  most  disgraceful.  The 
whole  power  of  the  government  was  now  turned  into  the  dia- 
bolical business  of  hunting  down  men  for  bondage,  choosing, 
or  rather  forcing,  the  soldiers  of  the  standing  army  to  act  as 
blood-hounds.  Has  history  ever  before  been  compelled  to 
record  such  a  revolting  and  degrading  outrage? 

The  secretary  of  war,  in  his  zeal  to  prostitute  the  active 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  to  serve  the  interest  of 
private  parties,  a  thing  subversive  of  the  most  sacred  and 
fundamental  principles  of  a  republican  government,  even 
wrote  out  lists  of  particular  blacks  claimed  by  certain  slave- 
holders, and  ordered  the  military  to  seize  and  deliver  them 
up,  which,  to  our  unfathomable  shame  be  it  said,  was  done. 
The  Indians  protested  against  this  flagrant  violation  of  their 
treaty  stipulations,  and  complained  of  the  violence  of  the 
soldiers  who  were  unlawfully  scouring  their  country;  but  the 
reply  was  further  insolence  and  indignity,  and  that  the  sec- 
retary of  war  had  given  permission  to  violate  the  soil  of  an 
independent  nation,  and  seize  whomsoever  of  its  subjects  the 
rapacious  slave-hunters  might  fix  upon  I 

And  thus  the  raids  upon  the  Seminole  country  and  its 
citizens  continued,  or  rather  increased  in  numbers  and  bru- 
tality, until  Jackson's  administration.  War  with  the  free 
people,  whose  anger  and  indignation  rankled  deeper  and 
deeper,  was  imminent.    The  President  therefore  appointed  a 
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commission,  under  the  direction  of  the  dave-holdcrs,  to  form 
a  treaty  with  the  Seminoles  for  their  removal  to  a  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  Creeks  already  were. 
This  expartey  so-called  treaty,  the  Seminoles  would  not  and 
never  did  ratify,  yet  Jackson  indorsed,  on  the  demand  of  the 
slave-holders,  an  order  for  their  removal.  Jackson's  personal 
courage  and  moral  fearlessness  are  traditional;  yet  the  mean* 
est  black  was  never  a  more  servile  slave  of  the  masters  of 
the  South  than  **01d  Hickory." 

Oov.  Eaton,  Gen.  Clinch  and  many  others  protested  to 
the  government  against  the  wrongs  being  heaped  upon  the 
Seminoles,  but  Jackson  dared  not  disobey  his  master,  slavery, 
and  Lewis  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  though  a  northern  man, 
sneeringly  characterized  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Indians 
and  exiles,  as  the  cantings  of  ^Talse  philanthropy,"  and  in- 
sisted that  they  must  be  moved  westward  and  bo  subjects  of 
the  Creeks.  This  did  not  suit  the  slave-holders,  who  asked 
the  President  for  permission  to  go  among  the  Indians  on 
Florida  soil  "for  the  purpose  of  purc/uisifif/  sluvas.  Attorney- 
General  Grundy  reported  that  there  could  be  no  objections 
to  granting  the  request,  and  Jackson  signed  the  grant  of 
permission — an  unauthorized,  illegal  and  infamous  proceed- 
ing. 

Armed  with  this  permission,  the  slave-holders  swarmed 
into  the  Seminole  reservations,  getting  false  bills  of  sale 
from  various  Indians,  after  first  making  them  drunk,  and  in 
such  manner  carried  away  bond  and  free.  Clamor  and  in- 
dignation at  once  became  so  general  and  hurtful  to  the  ad- 
ministration, that  the  order  was  countermanded.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  government  had  been  wickedly  false  to  the 
Indians  at  every  step,  and  hounds,  hunters  and  manacles 
awaited  them  in  every  ambush.  They  resolved  to  put  no 
furtlier  trust  in  the  government,  but  to  defend  themselves  as 
best  they  might. 
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At  this  time  the  enslavement  of  the  descendants  of  early 
marriages  between  Africans  and  Seminoles  became  particu- 
larly cruel.  Osceola,  a  young  and  handsome  chief,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  another  chief  whose  ^ife  was  an  exile. 
The  young  couple  went  together  to  Fort  King  to  effect  some 
purchases.  While  there  the  wife  was  seized  by  slave-dealers, 
torn  from  her  husband-lover  and  carried  away  in  withes  to 
perpetual  bondage.  Osceola,  frantic  with  grief,  was  oast 
into  a  dungeon  for  some  days;  but  finally  escaping,  rallied 
his  companions  for  revenge.  Several  weeks  later  he  caught 
the  Indian  agent  Thompson  and  several  army  officers  walk- 
ing outside  the  fort,  and  fired  upon  them  with  unerring  ef- 
fect.   Thompson  was  pierced  by  fourteen  bullets. 

We  may  now  employ  ver^a^im quotations  from  Oiddings  and 
Wilson  in  narrating  one  of  the  most  thrilling  chapters  in  our 
history.  No  citizen  of  the  Republic  can  devote  his  attention 
for  half  an  hour  to  anything  more  suggestive  and  instructive: 

In  November  General  Clinch  ordered  Major  Dade,  then 
near  Tampa  Bay,  to  prepare  for  a  march  to  Fort 
King,  about  130  miles  distant.  As  his  march  would 
be  through  an  unsettled  forest,  with  swamp  and  lake  and 
hommock,  he  obtained  for  a  guide  Lewis,  slave  of  Antonio 
Paclieco,  who  spoke  and  wrote  with  facility  the  English, 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  and  also  the  Indian  dialect. 
Knowing  the  persecutions  and  outrages  inflicted  upon  his 
race,  he  determined  to  embrace  this  o{)portnnity  to  avenge 
their  wrongs.  He  communicated  to  the  Indians  and  exiles 
the  information  that  Major  Dade  was  to  go  to  Fort  King, 
that  he  was  to  act  as  guide,  and  that  he  would  conduct  them 
near  the  great  Wahoo  Swamp.  Hostilities  had  commenced, 
and  the  Indians  and  exiles  had  gathered  near  the  designated 
place. 

The  memories  of  past  wrongs  and  the  fear  of  impending 
evils  gave  them  a  purpose  and  courage  to  strike  a  blow  for 
safety  and  revenge.  Entering  the  defile  into  which 
he  and  his  110  men  had  been  lured,  Major  Dade  was 
fired  upon,  and  himself  and  more  than  half  of  his  command 
were  killed  at  the  first  discharge.  Only  two  soldiers  escaped. 
The  murder  of  the  Indian  agent  and  the  massacre  of  D.ide's 
command,  both  on  the  28th  of  December,   1835,  inaugurated 
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a  war,  which  proved  to  be  costly  in  both  blood  and  treasure. 
Bui  the  Indians  and  exiles  had  been  forced  into  it  by  the 
sordid  and  all-graeping  avarice,  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  slave-hunters  of  Florida  and  the  adjacent  States. 

On  the  25th  of  May  General  Jessup  wrote  to  Colonel  Har- 
vey: "If  you  see  Osceola  again,  I  wish  you  to  tell  him  that 
I  intend  to  send  exploring  parties  into  any  part  of  the  country 
during  the  summer,  and  I  shall  send  out  and  take  all  the 
Negroes  that  belont;  to  the  white  people,  and  ho  must  not 
allow  Indians  and  Indian  Negroes  to  mingle  with  them.  Tell 
him  I  am  sending  t)  Cuba'  lor  blood-hounds  to  trail  them, 
and  I  intend  to  hang  every  <kne  that  don't  come  in."  Blacks 
who  had  come  in  fled,  though  ninety  of  them,  (Hinfined  within 
the  pickets  of  Tampa  Bay,  were  immediately,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  sent  to  New  Orleans. 

This  act  so  alarmed  the  Indians,  who  had  come  in  for  the 
purpose  of  emigrating,  that  they  fled  into  the  interior,  re- 
solved to  defend  themselves. 

Hostilities  were  renewed.  The  guilt  and  dishonor  reston 
General  Jessup.  At  least  he  was  the  instrument,  though 
slavery  was  the  inspiration.  He  had  promised  the  Creeks 
the  "plunder,"  understood  by  both  parties  to  mean  the  slaves 
they  might  capture.  He  now  held  out  the  same  kind  of  in- 
ducement to  the  Florida  militia.  In  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Warren  he  promised  that  tho  Negroes  of  the  Indians  should 
belong  to  the  corps  that  captured  them.  Field  officers  were 
to  have  three  shares,  company  officers  two  shares,  and  privates 
one  share  each.  Documents  published  by  the  XXVth  Con- 
gress reveal  the  dishonorable  fact  that  the  war,  which  had 
been  renewed,  was  to  be  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  sharing 
the  profits  or  spoils  of  forays  in  the  Indian  country,  including 
the  capture  of  Negroes. 

Even  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  thus  ap- 
pealed to,  and  the  same  disgraceful  motives  held  out,  and 
some  of  the  Choctaws*  and  Delawares  actually  entered  the 
service  of  this  great  and  magnanimous  Christian  nation,  for 
the  purpose  of  harrying  and  distressing  this  handful  of  In- 
dians and  Negroes,  with  the  pledge  that  Negroes  taken,  in- 
stead of  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  might  be  sold  as 
their  reward  or  the  price  of  their  service. 

»  Tt  l8  not  preiiornlly  rompmberod.  probably,  that  the  frljrhtfiil  mioltlop  of 
cbasing:  s1hvo«  with  blood-hnundB  date  bark  to  ihotrowblo  wUh  theSeinl- 
nolefl,  diirinjr  ^hich  those  f<TOoIoiiH  boHHtfl  wore  linportod  for  that  piirpoRO. 
It  waff  ormorly  common  for  thf  Scnifhoniers  to  boa^t  voolforonsly  of  their 
superior  civilization.  Hunting  fellow  Iwlnps  with  blood-houndn  was  one  of  the 
prominent  feature»  of  it.  Thopc  beasts  were  brought  from  Cuba  for  that  pur- 
poee  duriner  Madison's  adrainistratiOD. 
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And  to  make  the  thing  more  disgraceful  still,  at  their  ex- 
pressing some  discontent  at  the  amount  of  pay  realized,  Gen- 
eral Jessup  sought  to  pacify  them  with  an  additional  offer, 
though  admitting  he  had  transcended  his  authority  and  the 
law  in  what  he  had  already  "stipulated."  He,  however, 
promised  that  he  would  pay  them  $50  for  every  Negro  cap- 
tured. 

The  war  went  on  and  General  Jessup  continued  to  em- 
ploy the  military  power  of  the  nation  in  seizing  and  return- 
ing fugitives.  While  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  army  regarded  this  as  odious  and  degrading,  the 
Florida  volunteers  were  adepts. 

After  General  Taylor,  however,  took  the  command,  there 
was  a  great  improvement.  Discarding  his  predecessor's 
policy,  the  army  was  no  longer  employed  to  chase  down  and 
seize  women  and  children,  to  be  delivered  into  slavery.  He 
denied  the  right  of  any  citizens  to  inspect  those  captured  or 
to  meddle  with  his  prisoners.  He  no  longer  separated  the 
Indians  from  the  Negroes,  but  treated  both  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  Under  his  more  humane  and  dignified  policy 
many  came  in  and  were  sent  to  their  homes  in  the  West. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  General  McComb  went  to  Florida. 
After  consulting  with  the  Indians,  he  issued  an  order  settigg 
apart  a  portion  of  this  territory  for  their  future  residence,  at 
the  same  time  forbidding  any  white  persons  to  enter  upon  it 
without  permission.  The  people  of  Florida,  understanding 
that  in  the  war  with  the  Indians  the  Negroes  were  to  be 
given  up  to  them,  protested  for  this  reason  against  the  peace. 

The  war  had  continued  for  nearly  eight  years.  During 
that  time  several  hundred  persons  had  been  seized  and  en- 
slaved, nearly  $40,000,000  had  been  expended,  and  hun- 
dreds of  lives  had  been  lost.  The  exiles  who  had  been 
sent  west,  fearful  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  slavery  by 
the  Creeks,  remained  in  the  Cherokee  country,  hoping  that 
there  would  be  assigned  to  them  a  territory  as  stipulated  in 
the  "additional  treaty." 

The  Cherokees,  too,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  refusal  of 
the  p^overnment  to  set  apart  territory  for  the  Seminoles  and 
exiles.  But  the  President  adhered  to  his  policy  of  having 
the  Seminoles  removed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Creeks; 
while  the  Creeks  held  firmly  to  their  purpose  to  re-enslave 
the  exiles  whenever  they  should  come  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  1845  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles, 
in  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  contests  between  the  tribes  in 
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regard  to  rights  of  property  should  be  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  President.  The  Creeks  agreed  that  the  Seminoles 
should  settle  as  a  body  or  separately  in  iheir  country,  and  no 
discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  two  tribes;  and 
the  Seminoles  agreed  to  move  to  the  Creek  reservation. 

But  a  slave-dealer,  who  appears  ])y  documents  in  the  War 
Department  t«»  have  been  previously  engaged  in  kidnapping, 
wentamon*?  the  Creeks  and  offt»red  them  ¥100  for  anv  exile 
taken  and  delivered  to  him,  he  assuming  all  risk  of  titles. 

Two  hundred  Creeks  assembled,  entered  the  Negro  vil- 
lages and  seized  several  of  the  exiles.  Those,  however,  who 
had  arms  offering  resistance,  the  Creeks  retired  with  their  cap- 
tives, delivered  them  to  the  slave-dealer,  and  received  the 
stipulated  price.  The  Indian  agent  obtained  a  warrant  from 
the  nearest  judge  in  Arkansas,  and  the  cAptured  exiles  were 
brought  before  him.  He  urged  in  their  behalf  the  promises 
of  General  Jessu|>,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
the  action  of  the  President,  as  evidence  that  thev  were  free. 
But  the  judije  decided  that  the  Creeks  h<fd  ohtahud  a  title  to 
them  by  their  contract;  that  their  title  was  good;  and,  having 
sold  them  to  the  claimant,  his  title  ims  <f1sn  (food.  By  this 
strange  and  wicked  decision  these  manach'd  victims  were 
thus  sufldenly  and  hopelessly  bereft  of  freedom,  taken  to  the 
New  Orleans  market,  and  sold  into  perpetual  bondage. 

Thoroughly  alarmed,  and  having  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
government,  all  but  about  200  of  the  blacks  abandoned  their 
country  and  fled  to  Mexico.  Those  remaining  behind  were 
supposed  to  be  so  thoroughly  intermarried  with  or  descended 
from  intermarriage  with  the  Seminoles  as  to  be  comparatively 
safe. 

Stimulated  by  offers  from  the  slave-dealers  the  Creeks 
organized,  armed,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  Mexico. 
Overtaking  them,  a  spirited  battle  was  fought,  but  the  exiles, 
desperate  and  determined  to  the  last  degree,  rallied  under  the 
leadership  of  Wild  Cat  and  drove  back  the  Creeks  with  great 
slaughter.  The  dead  slave-catchers  were  leftunburied  on  the 
field. 

Pursuing  their  course  south-easterly,  the  exiles  discovered 
a  rich  valley  in  the  Mexican  province,  where  they  found  homes. 
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liberty,  peace  and  protection — all  of  which  had  been  wan- 
tonly and  wickedly  denied  them  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

This,  one  of  the  black  and  revolting  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilized  nations,  was  one  of  ihe  early  and  powerful 
factors  in  giving  birth  and  direction  to  that  sentiment  whi  ch 
ultimately  crystalized  into  the  great  Republican  party. 

Florida,  having  cost  the  federal  government  an  abun- 
dance of  blood,  treasure,  inhumanity  and  cupidity,  became  a 
slave  State  in  1845,  and  made  an  early  attempt,  in  1861,  to 
destroy  the  Union. 


'  CHAPTER  V. 


RIGHT  OF  PETITION  DENIED— THE  MAILS  RIFLED. 


James  H.  Hammond  and  the  *  Impropriety"  of  Free  Speech — John 
Adams  Censured — His  Petition  from  Slave  Women — Raving  South- 
erners^Lewis  Falls  into  an  Exasperating  Blunder — The  Circula- 
tors of  Abolition  Documents  Should  be  Punished— Barbarism  of 
Rev.  Woods— The  Charleston  Postoffice  Rifled — Amos  Kendall's 
Remarkable  Position — Jackson*s  Message  and  John  C.  Calhoun's 
Bill  Relating  to  use  of  the  mails  by  Abolitionists — Wm.  Lloyd 
Oarrison  Indicted  in  North  Carolin.i — Brazen  Demand  of  Gov. 
Gayle,  of  Alabama — Auti  Slavciy  Sentiment  Thriving  upon  Per- 
secution. 

We  have  examined  briefly  the  misbehavior  of  the  pro- 
slavery  party  only  in  connection  with  their  schemes  and  con- 
spiracies to  acquire  more  slave  territory.  We  shall  now  give 
some  notice  to  crimes  and  barbarities  of  a  different  charac- 
ter, which,  oft-repeated  and  long-continued,  drove  the  people 
at  last  to  organize  the  Republican  party  in  self  defense. 

In  1834-5  the  Democrats,  having  a  steadfast  majority  in 
Congress,  refused  to  receive  the  petitions  of  thousands  of 
citizens  sent  up  from  various  portions  of  the  United  States 
asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bia,  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade  or  for  the  enactment  of 
laws  looking  to  emancipation. 

This  contemptible  form  of  tyranny  which  was  kept  U|> 
for  some  time,  had  a  different  result  from  that  expected  by 
the  flesh-brokers.  James  II.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,, 
said  "the  large  majority  by  which  these  petitions  had  been- 
rejected  had  been  very  gratifying  to  him  and  to  the  South; 
and  he  hoped  it  would  satisfy  the  gentleman  charged  with 
such  petitions  of  the  impropriety  of  presenting  them." 

It  had,  however,  the  very  opposite  effect.  The  natural 
lovers  of  freedom,  who  are  always  numerous  but  never  as 
active  as  the  emissaries  of  tyranny  and  bondage,  alarmed  at 
the  insolence  with  which  the  Democrats  stilled  the  freedom 
of  expression  and  trampled  on  the  sacred  right  of  petition, 
sent  in  such  a  flood  of  anti-slavery  documents  and  prayers  an 
startled  the  slave-drivers  •f  Congress.  Measures  were  then 
offered  for  the  punishment  of  any  member  who  should  offer 
an  anti-slavery  petition,  but  none  were  actually  adopted. 

Furious  debates  ensued.  The  Southern  members  were  not 
simply  solid  against  receiving  any  petitions  relating  to  slav- 
ery, but  were  supported  zealously  by  most  of  the  servile  Dem- 
ocrats of  the  North.  Thus  session  after  sesfiion,  the  right  of 
petition  was  denied  and  thwarted  and  the  petitioEus  them- 
selves imperiously  and  insultingly  suppressed. 

John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  central  figure  in 
this  struggle.  He  had  repeatedly  been  offered  for  "censure,'* 
"severe  censure"  and  "proper  punishment"  for  presenting 
petitions  "touching  the  subject  of  slavery."  Finally  he  of- 
fered a  prayer  from  nine  slave  women  of  Fredericksburg,  Vir- 
ginia. This  was  beyond  their  endurance,  and  the  Southern 
Democrats  raved  like  infuriated  beasts.  John  M.  Patton,  of 
Virginia,  examined  the  names  and  declared  there  was  only 
one  that  he  recognized  "and  that  was  of  a  mulatto  womaa 
of  infamous  character." 
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A  ha'f-dozen  "fire-eaters"  from  the  South  impetuously  de- 
manded that  Mr.  Adams  be  called  at  once  to  tlie  bar  of  the 
House  and  censured.  Others  wanted  the  documents  burned 
from  the  clerk's  desk  and  Mr.  Adams  expelled  before  pro- 
ceeding with  any  other  business. 

Thus  the  tempest  raged  until  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Ala- 
bama, presented  a  resolution  reciting  that  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Adams  had  attempted  to  present  a  petition  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  contrary  to  its  rules,  he  had  committed  a 
flagrant  contempt  of  the  House,  etc.  Mr.  Adams,  who  had 
sat  calmly  contemplating  the  violence  and  antics  of  the  South, 
qiuietly  remarked  that  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Lewis  employed 
a  false  statement  of  facts.  Thereupon  the  petilion  was  read 
and  lo!  it  protested  against  the  abolition  of  slavery! 

This  incident  shows  that  the  Democrats  were  governed  by 
no  principle  whatever.  Like  the  intolerant  barbarians  which 
slavery  had  made  them,  they  proposed  to  gag  and  silence 
whoever  opposed  their  hellish  brokerage  in  human — often- 
times their  own — flesh,  by  any  means,  right  or  wrong.  They 
did  not  care  to  make  respectful  examinations  of  matters  com- 
ing lawfully  before  them,  but  determined  to  suppress  by 
sheer  force,  without  inquiring  into  its  merits,  whatever 
was  presented  by  their  opponents. 

Naturally  the  people  of  the  free  States  were  greatly  in- 
censed at  this  arrogant  form  of  autocracy  in  a  pretended  freo 
country;  but  it  was  well.  Otherwise  the  masses  would  not 
have  been  awakened  to  the  designs  and  encroachment  of  the 
slave  power  until  too  late  to  check  them.  As  it  was,  an  ear- 
nest interest  awoke  which  never  thereafter  disappeared  nor 
lagged,  but  strengthened  and  grew  apace  until  the  opening 
of  the  Rebellion,  when  it  had  become  too  powerful  to  be 
overthrown  by  the  parasites  of  human  bondage. 

The  friends  of  freedom,  stimulated  into  activity,  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  formation  of  Abolition  societies  and 
agitation  by  discussion,  but  contributed  liberally  of  their  meaas 
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for  the  printing  and  circulation  of  anti-slnvfry  literature. 
This  was  a  form  of  agitation  and  education  that  the  slave- 
drivers  of  Congress  could  not  reach.  Thereupon,  demands 
were  everywhere  made  that  "the  printing,  publishing,  writing 
or  circulating  pamphlets  or  articles  on  slavery  should  he  made 
indictable  offenses,"  punished  in  "such  a  severe  manner  as 
would  effectually  suppress  these  crimes." 

The  Literary  ayiJ  Thadogicaf  lievieic^  published  in  New 
York  by  Rev.  Leonard  Woods, subsequently  president  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  declared  that  "the  Abolitionists  were  justly 
liable  to  the  highest  civil  penalties  and  ecclesiastical  censures." 
Meetings  were  held  throughout  the  slave  States  demanding 
the  suppression  of  abolition  literature,  and  the  punishment 
of.  its  authors  and  circulators.  But  they  only  served  to 
increase  the  volume  of  objectionable  papers  and  pamphlets. 

Goaded  to  desperation  by  the  devotion  and  fearlessness 
of  the  anti-slavery  people,  the  slave-owners  resorted  to  riot, 
fire  and  bloodshed  to  suppress  the  "fanatics."  In  July,  1835, 
the  postoftice  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  forced 
open  by  a  mob,  the  mails  rifled,  and  anti-slavery  publications 
destroyed.  A  few  days  later  the  mob,  composed  of  "persons 
of  high  respectability,"  re-assembled  to  organize  for  ferreting 
o:.it  and  punishing  all  "Abolitionists  and  pei^ons  in  sympa- 
thy with  them."  The  clergy  of  the  various  churches  partici- 
pate.! in  these  disgraceful  ))roeeedings,  and  received  for  their 
servic^es  the  comfort  of  a  resolution  of  thanks  by  the  law- 
k'ns  assemblage. 

Postmasters  throughout  the  South  arrested  all  anti-slavery 
matter  and  held  it  until  the  mobs  could  seize  and  burn  il. 
Sueli  an  uproar  followed  these  crimes  that  the  ])Oslmaster  of 
Now  York  asked  tiie  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  cease 
jnitting  out  their  publications.  Of  course  the  re<juest  was 
promptly  refused,  whereupon  Jackson's  postmaster-general, 
Atuos  Kendall,  was  asked  to  order  postmasters  to  refuse  to 
deliver  publication.-:  treating  of  slavery. 
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lie  replied  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so,  but  that 
?ie  did  not  condemn  the  action  taken  bi/ the  Southern  postmas- 
ters. Also,  that  he  did  not  himself  order  the  whole  series  of 
anti-slavery  publications  excluded  simply  for  want  of  power  I 

Thus  encouraged,  all  the  lesser  postal  employes  seized 
everything  "obnoxious"  to  the  Southern  Democrats  that  en- 
tered the  mails,  and  not  one  of  them  was  ever  brought  to 
punishment,  or  even  dismissal.  In  fact  they  knew  from 
Amos  Kendall's  letter  that  the  crime  of  rifling  the  mails  for 
the  benefit  of  slavery,  would  never  be  punished. 

President  Jackson,  crawling  to  do  the  bidding  of  slavoc- 
racy,  issued  a  message  recommending  the  enactment  of  "such 
a  law  under  severe  penalties"  as  would  "prohibit  the  circulation 
in  the  Southern  States,  through  the  mails,"  of  the  matter 
complained  of. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  in  1836,  drafted  a  bill  on  the  subject 
which  was  not  in  exact  accordance  with  Jackson's  idea. 
Looking  into  the  future  he  held  that  if  the  Congress  then  in 
session  could  declare  what  mail  matter  should  not  be  circu- 
lated, the  next  Congress  might,  having  different  political 
views,  declare  that  the  same  matter  should  be  circulated 
through  the  public  mails.  His  bill  provided  that  whenever 
any  State  declared  certain  publications  to  be  incendiary  or 
detrimental  to  the  community,  no  postmaster  should  deliver 
such  mail  under  penalty.^ 

All  the  Southern  States  wished  either  to  pass  bills  de- 
fining all  publications  that  referred  to  slavery  as  "incen- 
diary," or  demanded  of  the  Northern  States  the  "prompt  en- 
actment of  laws  to  suppress  and  punish  the  malignant  deeds 
and  traitorous  designs  of  the  Abolitionists." 

A  short  time  before,  the  city  of  Columbia  had  offered 
$1,500  for  the  detention  and  conviction  of  every  person  found 

^  The  bill  was  at  last  defeated  by  a  vote  of  2S  to  19,  but  James  Buchnnant 
Martin  Van  Duren  and  Silas  Wright,  to  the  astonishment  of  mankind,  voted 
lor  it. 
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circubitiog  a  newspaper  called  the  Liberator y  and  George- 
town passed  an  (»rdinance  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
person  of  color  to  take  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison's  paper  from 
the  postofHce. 

The  grand  jury  of  Raleigh  indicted  Garrison  for  sending 
his  paper  into  the  Carolinas,  and  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
offered  a  reward  of  !i5,000  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
Garrison  under  the  Jaws  of  that  State.  Gov.  Gayle,  of  Ala- 
bama, made  a  formal  demand  upon  the  governor  of  New 
York  for  the  person  of  Williams,  the  publishing  agent  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  who  had  him  indicted  in 
that  State  for  publishing  in  the  Emancipator ^  this  sentence  : 
^'God  commands,  and  all  Nature  cries  out  that  man  should 
not  be  held  as  property.  The  system  of  making  men  pro|)- 
erty,  has  plunged  him  and  a  quarter-million  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  into  the  deepest  physical  and  moral  degradation, 
and  they  are  every  moment  sinking  deeper." 

The  governor  of  New  York,  si  safe  and  staunch  Democrat 
and  friend  of  slavery,  was  warned  that  no  such  monstrous 
outrage  as  that  could  be  consummated,  and  however  much  it 
hurt  his  political  feelings,  he  was  compelled  to  refuse  this 
audacious  demand.  It  was  well  known  that  Williams  had 
never  been  in  Alabama;  therefore,  if  he  could  be  delivered 
to  the  brutal  slave-hunters,  who  threatened  to  hang  him  with- 
out trial,  every  other  citizen  of  New  York  whom  they  might 
demand,  could  also  be  turned  over  to  them  to  be  "hung  with- 
out trial  or  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

The  attempt  of  the  South  to  suppress  Abolitionism  was 
a  more  powerful  agency  in  promoting  and  strengthening  the 
irrowth  of  it  than  the  normal  condition  of  Northern  scnti- 
ment.  If  the  slave-drivers  had  not  resorte*!  to  exlrcnie  and 
uncivilized  methods  to  exterminate  it,  Abolitionism  would 
have  been  for  some  years  a  sickly  plant. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


MARTYRDOM  OF  ELIJAH  P.  LOVEJOY. 


Early  Life  of  Lovejoy— He  Edits  an  Anti-Slavery  Paper  in  St. Louis- 
Denounces  Burning  Slaves  at  the  Stake  and  Has  His  Office  De- 
molished—Removes to  Alton— Press  Destroyed— The  Missouri 
Bepubliean  Advises  Mobbing— Another  Press  Destroyed— His 
Bravery  Before  the  Infuriated  Democrats— Relation  by  Qeo,  T.  M. 
Davis,  of  New  York— A  Third  Press  Destroyed— A  '  'Quiet  and 
Gentlemanly"  Mob— Attacked  While  Watching  His  Sick  Wife- 
Ills  Own  Account  of  It— The  Democrats  Meet  and  Order  Him  to 
Cease  Discussing  Slavery  or  Leave  Alton — The  Night  of  Nov.  7, 
1837— The  Attack  Described  by  Lovejoy*3  Surviving  Brothers- 
Shot  Dead— Democrats  Jeer  as  the  Funeral  Procession  Passes — 
At  Rest  Between  Two  Oaks— The  Grand  Jury's  Miserable  Travesty 
— The  Country  Fired  From  Ocean  to  Ocean— ^ic  Jacei  Lovejoy. 

We  now  come  to  where  the  hosts  of  freedom  met  their 
ifirst  baptism  of  blood.  But  in  recording  the  long  series  of 
enormities  which  became  the  seed  of  equal  liberty  and  of  the 
Republican  party  in  America,  the  English  language  fails  as 
an  adequate  means  of  description. 

Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  was  born  at  Albion,  Maine,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1802.  His  youth  developed  extraordinary  mental  qual- 
ities. He  reveled  in  literature,  wrote  poetry  and  defended  the 
principles  of  human  equality  with  vehement  power.  At  the 
proper  age  he  entered  Waterville  College,  Maine,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  September,  1826,  with  the  first  honors  of  his 
•class. 

A  few  months  later  he  emigrated  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
•engaged  as  a  school  teacher;  also  became  a  contributor  of 
poetry  and  philosophy  to  the  Missouri  liepublican      In  1828 
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he  engaged  in  publishing  the  Timely  ailvocating  the  claimB- 
of  Henry  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  In  January,  1832,  he 
embraced  active  Christianity,  and  a  few  weeks  later  entered 
Princeton  (N.  J.)  Tlieological  Seminary  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  for  the  ministry.  In  April,  1833,  he  graduated,  and 
received  a  license  from  the  Philadelphia  Presbytery  to  preach 
the  gospel.  Ilis  preaching,  at  New  York,  Newport  and  other 
places,  attracted  attention  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  fall  of  1833  he  was  invited  to  return  to  St.  Louis, 
and  in  November  of  that  year  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
Observer,  This  publication  early  began  a  series  of  unanswer- 
able reasonings  with  slave-owners  against  the  unfathomable 
iniquity  of  human  slavery.  St.  Louis  being  the  center  of  a 
large  slave-holding  aristocracy,  his  writings  brought  about 
him  malignant  and  unsparing  enemies. 

The  "  foremost  citizens,"  as  the  Mtssottri  li€2nihlican  put 
it,  organized  a  mob  and  passed  resolutions  declaring  ^*  that  the 
discussion  of  slavery  was  obnoxious  and  must  be  discon- 
tinued." During  Lovejoy's  absence,  therefore,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  ObsiTver  published  a  card  avowing  their  coward- 
ice and  protesting  that  such  discussion  was  not  with  their 
suggestion,  but  came  alone  from  Lovejoy,  the  editor. 

The  mob  adopted  resolutions  saying  the  Constitution 
guaranteed  the  right  of  free  speech,  but  it  did  not  extend  to 
or  "  imply  a  moral  right  to  freely  discuss  the  question  of 
slavery,  either  orally  or  through  the  medium  of  tl»e  press." 
They  also  accused  Lovejoy  of  sending  the  Emancipator  "in  a 
box"  to  a  friend  at  Jefferson  City,  and  warned  him  to  desistt 
from  such '*  seditious  and  obnoxious  acts."  To  these  resolu- 
tions he  replied  at  length  in  a  strain  of  stirring  and  lofty 
eloquence,  maintaining  the  right  of  free  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  inviolability  of  the  mails.  He  closed  by  de- 
claring that  he  would  submit  to  no  dictation  as  to  how  he 
should  conduct  his  journal,  and  was  "  prepared  to  abide  tha 
consequences." 
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Other  meetings  of  slave-bolders  were  helri  and  committees 
appointed  to  "remove"  Lovejoy  from  the  community.  The 
leader  of  these  was  Arthur  L.  McGinnis,  a  slave-owner  and 
State's  attorney  for  the  district.  The  law  officer  for  St.  Louis 
was  the  leader  of  a  mob.  Two  men,  charged  with  the  awful 
crime  of  "being  suspected  of  being  Abolitionists,"  were 
actually  whipped  to  death,  and  a  recital  of  the  revolting  deed 
was  embodied  in  a  resolution  as  a  warning  to  Lovejoy. 

Early  in  1836  a  mob  of  "  respectable  and  peaceable  citizenB** 
tied  a  man  to  a  tree  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  a  manner  shockingly 
barbarous  and  prolonged,  burned  him  to  death.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  indict  the  perpetrators  but  Judge  Lawless  (Is 
there,  after  all,  nothing  in  a  name?)  decided  that  the  terrible 
deed  was  the  "act  of  the  multitude, seized  upon  and  impelled 
by  a  mysterious,  metaphysical  and  electric  frenzy,"  and  the 
case  therefore  "  transcended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court — 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  law !" 

Lovejoy  commented  upon  this  with  some  severity,  and  the 
mob  re-organized  and  demolished  the  office  of  the  Observer, 

A  removal  to  Alton,  across  the  river,  to  Illinois,  had  al- 
ready been  decided  upon.  The  press  was  therefore  towed 
over  the  river,  reaching  Alton  Saturday  night.  Its  presence 
attracted  the  leading  Democrats  during  Sunday,  who  early 
the  next  morning  gathered  and  broke  it  in  pieces. 

A  new  press  was  at  once  purchased,  which  arrived  in  sea- 
son to  enable  Lovejoy  to  resume  the  publication  of  the  Ob- 
server at  Alton,  on  September  1,  with  double  its  former  circu- 
lation. Its  tone  was  not  less  emphatic  and  its  argument  not 
less  eloquent  and  powerful  against  slavery.  Some  of  his 
appeals  were  masterpieces  of  human  oratory.  They  pro- 
duced, as  he  wrote  his  brother,  "tremendous  effect."  An 
article  advocating  a  Slate  anti-slavery  organization  was  too 
much  for  the  Democrats.  They  called  a  meeting  to  take 
steps  to  compel  T.ovejoy  to  leave  Alton  or  cease  discussing 
slavery.      One   Alexander  Botkin    presented   a   resolution^ 
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which  was  adopted,  declaring  tliat  while  the  ansembled  "fcee- 
men,  unseduced  by  mercenary  niotiveK,"  deprecated  mob  vio- 
lence, Mr.  Lovejoy  must  **  discontinue  his  incendiary  publi- 
cations." Meaning  that  Lovejoy  must  keep  still  or  be  killed. 

The  reply  was  through  the  Observer,  in  an  article  defining 
his  views  and  aims  and  maintaining  the  right  to  speak  and 
write  according  to  conviction,  answerable  only  to  the  law  for 
any  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

Four  days  later  xXia  31isso\irl  liepiihlican  stated  that  "some- 
thing must  be  done  in  this  matti>r,  and  that  speedily."  It 
declared  Lovejoy  was  a  fanatic  and  must  be  suppressed  or  ex- 
pelled from  Alton,  as  he  had,  by  "disturbing  the  hannony 
of  the  virtuous  people,  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  protection  of 
that  or  any  other  community."  In  the  South,  when  the  Dem- 
ocrats wish  to  slaughter  a  man  in  a  dignified  and  respectable 
way,  thoy  declare  that  he  has  forfeited  the  right  to  protection. 

The  Democrats  therefore  organized  a  mob  of  about  twenty 
•^'peaceable  and  respectable"  but  "indignant"  citizens,  who,  on 
August  21,  1837,  assembled  shortly  before  midnight  with 
Atones  and  guns  to  teach  the  editor  of  the  Observer  that  the  Con- 
stitution guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  only  so  far  as  it  suited 
the  sympathizers  with  slavery.  Two  employes  of  the  office 
were  seriously  wounded,  and  the  press,  type  and  other  mate- 
rials were  utterly  destroyed. 

IIow  he  himself  escaped  the  "virtuous  and   respectable 

citizens"  who  had  organized  themselves  into  a  mob,  let  Col. 

Geo.  T.  M.  Davis,  of  New  York,  an  eye-witness,  relate: 

A  few  weeks  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  mob  on  the 
7th  of  November,  1837 — in  resistance  of  whose  attack  upon 
Mr.  Gilman's  building,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  life  and  that 
of  others  associated  with  him,  he  met  his  death — some  eight 
or  ten  citizens  of  Alton,  calling  themselves  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, determined  to  tar  and  feather  Mr.  Lovejoy,  and 
then  send  him  adrift,  in  a  canoe  secured  for  such  purpose, 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  The  night  selected  for  the  con- 
i*unimation  of  their  design  was  as  bright  and  clear  as  could 
be.     j\Ir.  Lovejoy  resided  at  that  time  at  Ilunterstown,  in  a 
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building  in  a  secluded  spot  below  the  road  that  led  to  Upper 
Alton,  and  his  wife,  whom  he  idolized,  was  prostrated  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness,  with  but  little  hope  of  her  physicians  or  hus- 
band that  she  could  recoTer.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock, 
while  on  his  way  on  foot  to  the  drug  store  in  Alton,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  his  residence,  to 
procure  some  medicine  for  his  wife,  he  was  met  by  these 
eight  or  ten  citizens — all  of  them  disguised — who  stopped 
him  in  the  road,  and  at  once  disclosed  to  him  their  object  and 
purpose. 

With  the  most  perfect  composure  and  calmness,  he  im- 
mediately replied  to  them:  "Gentlemen  I  have  but  a  single 
request  to  make  of  you.  My  wife  is  dangerously  ill,  and  it 
is  necessary  she  should  have  this  prescription  immediately, 
and  which  I  was  on  my  way  to  town  to  procure.  Will  one 
of  you  take  it  and  see  that  it  is  delivered  at  the  house,  but 
without  intimating  what  is  about  to  befall  me.  I  am  in  the 
iiands  of  God  and  am  ready  to  go  with  you." 

For  a  few  moments,  entire  silence  reigned.  At  last  it 
was  broken  by  one  of  the  medical  men  that  made  up  in  part, 
the  disguised  party,  exclaiming:  "Boys,  I  can't  lay  my  hands 
upon  as  brave  a  man  as  this  is,"  and  turning  away,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest,  and  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  spared  the  degrada- 
tion of  being  tarred  and  feathered,  though  a  few  weeks  later, 
he  suffered  the  death  of  a  martyr,  in  defense  of  liberty  of 
the  press  and  of  speech. 

It  is  a  most  singular  coincidence,  that  scarcely  one  of 
those  who  made  up  the  tar-and-feather-party  of  that  night, 
died  a  natural  death. 

At  sunset  of  September  21  another  press  and  newspaper 
outfit  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi— the  third 
Lovejoy  had  brought  to  Alton.  He  was  absent  on  the  arrival 
of  his  new  materials.  Although  hostile  demonstrations  were 
numerous,  the  press  was  safely  stored  in  the  large  warehouse 
of  Gerry  &  Weller.  The  mayor,  John  N.  Krum,  stationed  a 
constable  at  the  door,  to  remain  on  guard  until  midnight,  in- 
forming the  people  of  what  he  had  done.  After  the  depart- 
ure of  the  officer,  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
the  place,  with  masks  on  their  faces,  broke  into  the  ware- 
house, rolled  the  press  to  the  river  bank,  broke  it  in  pieces 
and  hurled  it  into  the  stream. 
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While  the  Democrats  wore  thus  enjoying  thcmselveSy 
Mayor  Erum  arrived  and  ordered  them  to  disperse.  They 
answered  that  they  "were  busy,''  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
"completed  tJieir  little  joV  they  would  go  home,  and  that 
"he  had  best  do  the  same  at  once."' 

The  brave  mayor  thereupon  speedily  departed,  and  in  sub- 
sequent testimony  deposed  that  he  "had  necer  seen  a  more 
quiet  and  gentlemanly  mob.'"* 

A  party  of  armed  Democrats  who  came  over  from  St. 
Louis  at  this  time  to  kill  Lovojoy  failed  to  find  him,  and 
thereupon  returned  home  bloodless,  but  not  liquorless. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy^  was  a  sickly,  delicate  woman.  At  this  time 
she  was  with  her  mother  at  St.  Charles,  across  the  rivery  in 
Missouri.  On  Sunday  night,  ten  days  after  the  destruction 
of  the  third  press,  while  Lorejoy  was  nursing  her  and  a  lit- 
tle babe  in  St.  Charles,  he  was  again  mobbed.  At  9  o'clock 
an  ugly  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  a  ruf- 
fianly call  for  Lovejoy,  who  answered  bravely,  "I  am  hero." 
Now  let  him  relate  his  own  story: 

They  immediately  rushed  up  the  portico  and  two  of 
them'''  coming  into  the  room,  laid  hold  of  me.  I  asked  what 
they  wanted.  "We  want  you  down  stairs,  damn  you,"  was 
the  reply.  They  accordingly  attempted  to  pull  me  out  of  the 
house.  And  not  succeeding  immediately,  one  of  them.  Lit- 
tler, began  to  beat  me  with  his  fist*.  By  this  time  Mrs. 
Lovejoy  liad  come  into  the  room.  In  doing  so,  she  had  to 
make  her  way  through  the  mob  on  the  portico,  who  attempted 
to  hinder  her  coming  by  rudely  pushing  her  back,  and  one 
chivalrous  (?)  Southerner  actually  drew  his  dirk  upon  her. 

Her  only  reply  was  to  strike  liim  in  the  face  with  her 
hand,  and  then  rushing  past  him,  she  flew  to  where  I  was, 
and  throwing  her  arms  around  me,  boldly  faced  the  mobites, 
with  a  fortitude  and  self-devotion  which  none  but  a  woman 
and  a  wife  ever  displayed.  While  they  were  attempting 
with  oaths  and  curses  to'  drag  me  from  the  room,  she  was 
smiting  them  in  the  face  with  her  hands,  or  dinging  to  me 


*  ncfore  her  mairfafpc,  Miss  Celia  Ann  Prcnch. 

•  One  from   MiHRissIppi  nnd  one  from  Vlrg-infa  and   * 'prominent  citi- 
zens." 
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to  aid  in  resisting  their  efforts,  and  telling  them  that  they 
must  first  take  her  before  they  should  have  her  husband.  Her 
energetic  measures,  seconded  by  those  of  her  mother  and 
sister,  induced  the  assailants  to  let  me  go  and  leave  the 
room. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mrs.  Lovejoy's  powers  of 
endurance  failed  her,  and  she  fainted.  I  carried  her  into 
another  room  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  So  soon  as  she  re- 
covered from  her  fainting,  she  relapsed  into  hysterical  fits, 
moaning  and  shrieking  and  calling  upon  my  name  alter- 
nately, tier  situation  at  this  time  was  truly  alarming  and 
distressing.  To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  moment,  I  had 
our  sick  child  in  my  arms,  taken  up  from  the  fioor,  where  it 
had  been  left  by  its  grandmother,  in  the  hurry  and  alarm  of 
the  first  onset  of  the  mob. 

The  poor  little  sufferer,  as  if  conscious  of  danger  from 
the  cries  of  its  mother,  clung  to  me  in  silence.  In  this 
condition,  and  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  calm  Mrs.  Love- 
joy's  dreadfully  excited  mind,  the  mob  returned  to  the 
charge,  breaking  into  the  room,  and,  rushing  up  to  the  bed- 
side, again  attempting  to  force  me  from  the  house.  The 
brutal  wretches  were  totally  indifferent  to  her  heart-rending 
cries  and  shrieks — she  was  too  far  exhausted  to  move;  and  I 
suppose  they  would  have  succeeded  in  forcing  me  out,  had 
not  my  friend,  William  M.  Campbell,  at  this  juncture  come 
in,  and  with  undaunted  boldness,  assisted  me  in  freeing  my- 
self from  their  clutches;  so  the  house  was  now  clear  for  a  sec- 
ond time. 

They  did  not,  however,  leave  the  yard  of  the  house, 
which  was  full  of  drunken  wretches,  uttering  the  most  awful 
and  soul-chilling  oaths  and  imprecations,  and  swearing  that 
they  would  have  me  at  all  hazards.  I  could  hear  the  epithets, 
"The  infernal  scroundrel,  thed— d  amalgamating  Abolitionist, 
we'll  have  his  heart  out  yet!"  etc.,  etc.  They  were  armed 
with  pistols  and  dirks,  and  one  pistol  was  discharged, 
whether  at  any  person  or  not  I  did  not  know.  The  fellow 
from  Mississippi  seemed  the  most  bent  on  my  destruction. 
IL?  di<l  not.  appear  at  all  drunken,  but  botli  in  words  and  ac- 
tions manifosted  the  most  fiendish  malignity  of  feelings  and 
purpose. 

On  October  30,  183T,  Rev.  Edward  Beechcr,  president  of 

Illinois  College,  preached  in  Alton,   and   declared  Lovejoy 

and  the  right  of  free  discussion   must  be  defended.     The 

church  was  mobbed,  but,  alUiough  the  building  was  damaged, 
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no  person  was  seriously  hurt.  Lovejoy's  recommendation 
that  a  State  anti-slavery  association  be  formed  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  the  Democrats  were  furious. 

On  the  day  and  evening  of  November  *2,  1837,ameetingof 
those  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  Democracy  and  sla- 
very was  held,  and  Lovejoy  was  warned  to  desist  from  slavery 
discussion  or  resign,  "as  respectable  men  had  received  nu- 
merous communications  from  the  slave  States  demanding  the 
destruction  of  the  Observer  oHivq  unless  its  editor  should  keep 
silence  on  the  subject  of  Abolition." 

Lovejoy  was  present  and  stated  that  the  power  to  control 
and  dictate  the  utterances  of  men  and  newspapers  did  not  re- 
side with  the  sympathizers  of  slavery,andhe  should  continue 
as  before.  He  then  traversed  the  violence  and  indignities  of 
his  enemies,  reciting  how  night  after  night  his  frail  wife, 
suspended  between  life  and  death,  had  been  carried  into  the 
garret  to  escape  the  deadly  missiles  of  the  Democratic  mobs, 
and^ ending  with  the  declaration  that  men  could  be  killed, 
but  not  the  spirit  of  freedom.  That,  he  said,  received  its  un- 
dying power  from  the  persecutions  of  its  advocates,  and  ho 
should  not  turn  back  though  he  knew  death  only  waited  on 
his  efforts  for  liberty. 

His  earnestness  and  manifest  sincerity  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  audience.  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  who  was 
present,  thus  describes  the  seene:  "I  have  been  affected 
•Centimes  with  the  power^  of  intellect  and  eloquence,  but 
never  was  I  so  overcome  as  at  this  hour.  He  made  no  dis- 
jJlay,  there  was  no  rhetorical  decoration,  no  violence  of 
action.  All  was  native  truth,  and  deep,  pHro  and  tender 
feeling.  Many  a  hard  face  did  I  see  wet  with  tears  as  he 
struck  the  chords  of  feeling  to  which  God  made  the  soul  to 
respond.  Even  his  bitter  enemies  wept;  it  reminded  me  of 
Paul  before  Festus,  and  of  Luther  at  Worms." 

On  the  night  of  November  5,  1837,  at  8  o'clock,  another 
press  was  landed  at  Alton,  and  secretly  conveyed  to  the  w*are- 
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house  of  Godfrey,  Gil  man  &  Co.,  although  the  sentinel  of 
the  mob  vigorously  blew  his  horn  to  rally  the  marauders  for 
its  destruction.  Many  assembled,  but  too  late.  At  that  ad- 
vanced hour  they  had  become  too  sober  for  the  work  required. 
All  day  Tuesday,  November  7,  the  Democrats  fired  up- 
with  whisky  and  gathered  all  sorts  of  deadly  weapons.  At  9 
o'clock  they  assembled  at  the  warehouse  and  began  a  bom- 
bardment of  stones,  irons  and  bricks.  The  proprietor  of  the 
warehouse,  Lovejoy  and  a  dozen  of  his  friends  were  present, 
armed  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  protection  of  their  property. 
Joseph  C.  and  Owen  Lovejoy,  brave  men  who  were  in  the 
warehouse  at  the  time,  brothers  of  the  editor  of  the  Observer^ 
can  best  finish  this  recital: 

Those  in  the  building  had  agreed  not  to  fire  unless  their 
lives  were  endangered.  After  throwing  stones  for  some 
time,  the  mob  tired  two  or  three  guns  into  the  building,  with- 
out, however,  wounding  any  one.  The  fire  was  then  retiK'ned 
from  within.  Two  or  three  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
rioters,  several  of  their  number  wounded,  and  one  by  the 
name  of  Bishop  mortally.  This  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
mob  and  they  departed,  carrying  away  those  that  were 
wounded.  The  number  is  not  known,  as  they  were  concealed 
by  their  friends. 

After  a  visit  to  the  rum  shops,  they  returned  with  their 
ladders  and  other  material  to  set  fire  to  the  roof  of  the  warre- 
bouse,  shouting  with  fearful  imprecations  and  curses,  "Burm 
them  put,  burn  them  out."  The  mayor  and  Justice  Robbins 
were  then  deputed  by  the  mob  to  bear  a  fiag  of  truce  to  those 
within,  proposing  as  terms  of  capitulation  that  the  press 
should  be  given  up,  and  on  that  condition  thoy  might  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  unmolesled,  and  that  no  other  property 
should  be  destroyed. 

The  mayor  made  known  the  terms  of  surrender  to  th^ 
little  band,  at  the  same  time  informing  them  that  the  mob 
had  determined  to  fire  the  building.  They  promptly  replied 
that  they  came  there  to  defend  their  property,  and  should  do 
it.  On  returning  and  reporting  the  result  of  his  embassy, 
the  mob  set  up  a  shout,  and  rushed  on  with  cries  of  **Fire 
the  building,  fire  the  building,"  "Burn  'em  out,  burn  'em 
out,"  **Shoot  every  d^-d  Abolitionist  as  he  leaves."  It  was 
now  near  midnight.    The  bells  had  been  rung  and  a  large 
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concourse  of  citizens  asseniI»l»Ml,  who  stood  inactive  Kpecta- 
tors  to  these  deeds  t»f  jirson  and  murder. 

The  mob  now  raised  their  l:idders  and  placed  them  on  the 
nortli-east  corner  of  the  store,  and  kindled  a  lire  on  the  roof, 
which,  althoujj^h  of  wood,  did  not  burn  very  readily.  About 
live  individuals  now  volunteered  to  go  out  and  drive  them 
away.  They  left  tlic  building  on  the  st)uih  end,  came  around 
to  the  South-east  corner  of  the  building,  turne<l  the  angle,  and 
two  or  thiet*  tired  upon  the  man  on  the  hulder,  drove  him 
away  and  dispersed  the  mob.  Thoy  then  returned  into  the 
store  and  n-b>ad«Ml. 

Our  l.ro:hi'r  and  Mr.  Weller  with  one  or  two  others  again 
stepped  t(»  tlK-  door,  and,  seeing  no  one,  stood  looking  around 
just  willi<»nt  the  threshold,  our  brother  being  a  little  before 
the  otIuMR  and  more  exposed.  Several  of  the  mob  had  in 
the  meai.tinie  concealed  themselves  behind  a  pile  of  lumber 
that  lay  at  a  short  distance.  One  of  them  had  a  two-bar- 
reled gu!i  and  tired. 

Our  hrof  er  reeeiNcd  five  balls,  three  in  his  breast,  two  on 
the  left  and  one  on  the  right  side,  one  in  the  abdomen  and 
one  in  his  left  nrm.  He  turned  (juickly  'round  into  the  store, 
ran  hastily  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  with  his  arms  across  his 
breast, came  into  the  connting-room.  and  fell  exclaiming,  "Ob 
(4od,  T  am  shot,  I  am  shot,''  and  expire-l  in  a  few  moments. 
Mr.  Weller  received  a  ball  in  the  ca!f  of  his  leg,  but  has 
since  recovered. 

Somi?  in  the  building  were  for  continuing  the  conflict,  but 
they  finally  resolved  to  yield.  One  of  their  number,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  llarned,  then  went  up  to  theseuttle,  an<l  informed 
the  mob  that  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  dead  and  that  they  would  give 
up  the  press,  provi<led  they  might  be  allowed  to  escape  un- 
molested. When  this  announcement  was  made  the  mob  set 
up  a  yell  of  exultation,  which  rent  the  very  heavens,  and 
swore  they  should  all  find  a  grave  where  they  were. 

Mr.  RofT  then  determined  to  go  out  at  all  hazards  and 
niako  some  terms  if  ])0ssible.  As  soon  as  he  had  opened  the 
door,  and  placed  one  foot  without,  he  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded  in  the  ankle.  All  except  two  or  three  then  laid 
down  their  arms,  left  the  building  at  the  southern  door,  and 
fled  down  the  river.  As  they  escaped,  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  mob.  The  mob  then  rushed  into  the  building — the 
Are  b^'ing  extinguished — threw  the  press  out  of  the  window 
nuon  the   shore,  ])roke  it  to  pieces,  and  cast  it  into  the  river. 

About  2  o'clock  the  mob  dispersed.  On  the  dnor  of  the 
buildinij  where  some  of  those  who  had  escaped  had  taken 
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refuge,  figures  pf  coffins  were  drawn,  under  which  was  writ- 
ten, "Ready-made  coffins  for  sale,  inquire  of,  etc.,"  referring  to 
the  individuals  who  had  been  in  the  store  that  night. 

The  next  morning  the  bloody  remains  of  ourbrother  were 
removed  by  a  few  friends  from  the  warehouse  to  his  dwelling. 

As  the  Fiearse  moved  slowly  along  tli rough  the  street,  it 
was  saluted  with  jeers  and  scoffs,  which  showed  that  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  still  raged  in  their  breasts,  unsatisfied 
with  his  blood. 

One  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
previous  night  said:  "If  I  had  a  fife  I  would  play  thedead 
march  for  him."  lie  was  buried  on  Thursday  the  9th  of 
November,  just  thirty-five  years  from  the  day  of  his  birth. 
There  was  not  a  large  number  who  attended  his  funeral.  He 
looked  perfectly  natural  but  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and  a 
smile  still  upon  his  lips.  lie  sleeps  in  a  graveyard  a  short 
distance  from  his  dwelling,  between  two  large  oak  trees,  one 
standing  at  his  head  and  one  at  his  feet. 

Here  ends  the  tale  of  blood  and  barbarity,  but  the  ensu- 
ing farce  was  hardly  less  disgraceful  to  the  community.  The 
grand  jury,  composed  of  pro-slavery  Democrats,  promptly  in- 
dicted a  large  number  of  citizens  because  they  had  "unlaw- 
fully, riotously  and  in  a  violent  and  tumultuous  manner  resisted 
and  opposed  an  attempt  to  break  up  and  destroy  a  printing 
press ^^^  etc. 

Thomas  B.  Ilawley  as  foreman,  and  Francis  B.  Murdock 
as  prosecuting  attorney,  signed  a  "true  bill"  of  indictment 
against  peaceable,  respectable,  sober  citizens  who,  while  con- 
sulting in  their  castle,  were  attacked  by  a  mob  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  whose  heinous  offense  was  "resisting  and  op- 
posing the  attempt"  of  the  mob  to  "break  up  and  destroy  a 
printing  press." 

W.  S.  Gilman,one  of  the  owners  of  the  warehouse,  secured 
a  separate  trial,  and  after  prolonged  proceedings  was  acquit- 
ted. Subsequently  the  denunciations  of  the  entire  country 
grew  so  hot  and  irresistable  that  the  other  citizens  guilty 
of  the  awful  crime  of  self-defense  were  discharged. 

Then  a  clamor  arose  for  the  indictment  of  the  "virtuous 
andre8pectable"Democrats  who  fired  the  warehou8e,destroyed 
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four  presses,  and  murdered  liOvojoy,  which  became  so  impet- 
uous that  a  bill  was  found  against  them.  At  the  trial  Alexander 
Botkin,  before  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  resolution  pgint- 
ing  out  that  the  mob  might  destroy  Lovejoy  and  his  press 
unless  he  should  cease  publishing  in  the  Ob;*trcer  articles 
that  were  "obnoxious"  to  the  Democracy,  was  foreman  of  the 
jury,  most  of  whom  were  in  the  mob  that  attacked  the  ware- 
house and  did  the  killing.  The  trial  was  simply  a  travesty. 
The  proceedings  were  railroaded  through  and  Botkin  witb 
great  promptness  and  eciat  sent  up  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty.*^ 

This  infamous  outrage  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Re- 
public for  months  and  years,  is  in  fact  still  familiar  to  every 
citizen  and  school  child  that  can  read  the  English  language. 
The  storm  of  denunciation  and  indignation  that  followed  was- 
cnough,  had  it  been  directed  against  an  organization  more  hu- 
mane and  civilized  than  the  pro-slavery  Democracy,  to  have 
resulted  in  utter  and  ignominious  destruction. 

Quinoy,  Beecher,  Channing,  Phillips,  Garrison  and  Gid- 
ding  raised  their  voices  in  thrilling  eloquence,  the  pulpit 
thundered  and  the  press  hurled  its  flaming  bolts  across  the 
public  horizon.  The  great  North,  teeming  with  mass-meet- 
ings  and  public  demonstrations,  resembled  an  army  called 
suddenly  and  tumultuously  to  arms  from  the  quietude  of 
peaceful  encampment. 

The  general  public  had  not  yet  begun  to  understand  the 
aims  and  acts  of  slavery,  its  barbarism  and  croelty;  and  the 
assaults  and  killings  of  its  proprietors  and  partisan  sympa- 
thizers were,  in  the  light  of  Lovejoy's  blood,  made  so  distinct 
and  palpable  before  the  masses,  that  all  the  liberty-lovers  of 
the  Republic  were  aroused.  The  battle  against  human  bond- 
age received  an  impetus  that  continued  to  grow  in  po^er  and 
breadth,  until  it  took  form  in  the  Republican  party,  and 
through  the  Rebellion,  extirpated  the  very  causes  of  Love- 
joy's  death. 
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The  orators,  the  federal  judges,  the  chivalry,  the  news- 
papers and  the  '^virtuous  citizens"  of  the  country  who  then 
rejoiced  at  the  assassination  of  liberty  in  the  murder  of  Love- 
joy,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  great  army  now  marching  on 
the  White  Horse  in  the  name  of  State  rights,  anti-Negro, 
anti-pure  election,  anti-civil  rights,  anti-tariff,  anti-national 
banks,  anti-surplus,  anti-whisky  tax,  anti-tobacco  tax  and  anti- 
everything,  almost,  that  has  made  the  American  Republic 
what  it  is. 

In  recent  years  admirers  of  Lovejoy  caused  to  be  erected 
over  the  martyr's  tomb  a  plain  monument,  on  which  is  in- 
scribed : 

Htc  jacet 
LOVEJOY 
Jwn  parce  sepuUo, 
"Here  lies  Lovejoy;  now  spare  his  grave." 
The  spot  is  visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  people,  who 
have  read  Lovejoy's  martyrdom  with  sad  but  absorbing   in- 
terest. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


GENERxVL  VIOLENX'E-EXPULSIOX  OF  SAMUEL  HOAR. 


Dis^^niccfiil  mob  iiiCiminnuti—A '  'Conquered  Pii.vinco  of  Kentucky* 
— Bluodsht d  and  Kai)ine  in  Philadelphia— Chuitbes  and  Dwclliugi 
Deoiolishcd— Giddings  Arraigns  the  Slave  Power— Dawson  Draws 
a  Dagger  in  the  Halls  of  Congress— A  threat  to  cut  oirGiddlaga* 
Ears— A  Ocueral  Index  to  the  Intoleraace  and  Fierceness  of  Blav- 
ocracy— Southern  States  Seize,  Imprison  and  Sell  Citizens  of  Iho 
North— Tueir  Acts  Dircliired  Uneon^litution-il  but  Withuut  Effect— 
Massachusetts  Sends  Samuel  II«>ir  to  Chjuleatjn— The  Legi^luture 
Orders  the  Governor  to  Expel  Him— He  is  Wailed  Upon  and 
Warned  to  Leave,  in  Older  to  Avoid  Violence — Mot  Frightei.cd  — 
The  Mob  Embarnis^ed  bj  the  Presence  of  Mr.  Hoar's  Daughter- 
Compelled  at  i;i5t  to  Return  to  Massachusetts — Henry  Hubbard 
Goes  toNi'W  Oiie.inson  aSknilar  Errund  and  mecls  with  Similar 
Treatment  -A  Disi^raceful  Affair. 

The  miirdor  of  Lovejoy  developed  so  iniieli  earnestness 
and  strengtii  ain(»ng  tlie  friends  of  freedom,  that  the  mob 
spirit  subsided  in  the  free  States  until  S«*ptenil)er,  1841,  when 
it  broke  out  with  renewed  vigor  and  barbarity.  A  compara* 
tively  large  number  of  free  people  of  color  and  a  still  larger 
number  of  Abolitionists  resided  in  Ohio,  especially  at  Cin- 
cinxati.  The  slave-breeders  of  Kentucky  warned  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  oitv,  that  unless  these  "nuisances"  should  bo 
done  away  with,  they  wriuld  withdrav/  their  trade. 

Accordingly  the  business  men  invited  the  ruflians  of  Keii- 
tucky  to  come  over  and  hunt  out  the  Abolitionists  and  cap- 
ture what  Negroes  they  could.  The  Kentuckians  flocked  in 
and  precipitated  a  riot,  which,  swelled  and  strengthened  by 
the  Democrats  of  Cincinnati,  held  unrestrained  sway    over 
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the  city  for  several  days.  Bands  of  armed  men  patrolled  the 
streets  in  search  of  Negroes,  men  were  cast  into  prison  at  the 
caprice  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  the  office  of  the  PhUanthro- 
pist  was  attacked  and  its  press  and  material  destroyed,  a  col- 
ored church  edifice  was  demolished,  several  dwellings  were 
razed  and  others  sacked,  and  personal  outrages  upon  women 
and  children  were  inflicted  without  number  or  restraint. 

Immediately  after  a  public  meeting  of  the  merchants  and 
business  men  and  Democratic  politicians  was  held,  at  which 
the  Kentuckians  boasted  that  hundreds  more  at  home  stood 
ready  to  come  over  when  needed.  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
signed  by  the  mayor  as  chairman,  declaring  that  free  Ne- 
groes should  be  discovered  and  watched,  escaping  slaves 
should  at  once  be  delivered  up  to  claimants  and  the  law  re- 
quiring free  Negroes  to  give  bonds  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 
The  resolutions  also  declared  to  their  "Southern  brethren" 
that  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  '4n  earnest,"  and  closed 
by  denouncing  thd  entire  class  of  Abolitionists. 

Thereafter  Cincinnati  went  by  the  name  of  "the  conquered 
province  of  Kentucky,"  a  term  as  appropriate  as  it  was  well 
earned. 

In  August,  1842,  the  colored  people  of  Philadelphia  atr 
tempted  to  celebrate  the  West  India  emancipation.  Their 
procession  was  assailed  by  the  Democracy  armed  with  guns, 
stones  and  bludgeons.  Deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed 
were  enacted  with  brutal  glee,  a  public  hall  and  a  colored 
church  edifice  were  burned  amidst  shouts  and  yells,  and 
many  private  houses  were  demolished.  For  three  days  Dem- 
ocratic incendiarism,  rapine,  destruction  and  outrage  held 
high  carnival.  The  fire  companies  refused  to  extinguish  the 
fires,  and  the  city  authorities,  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy 
with  the  rioters,  refused  to  take  any  steps  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  order. 

Dozens  of  Northern  cities  were  the  theaters  of  similar 
violences,  winked  at  by  the  sympathetic  authorities  and  lustily 
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cheered  by  the  newspapers  of  the  South.  These  ooonrred 
largely  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States.  The  West 
apd  North-west  were  never  strongly  tainted  with  sympathy 
for  slavery,  though  Ichabod  Codding  and  a  few  other  anti- 
slavery  orators  were  '^rotten-egged"  and  otherwise  maltreated 
in  those  sections. 

During  this  period  the  action  of  President  I'yler  was  so 
scandalous  that  Henry  Wilson  boldly  writes  him  down  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  great  history  of  slavery,  as  having  failed 
"to  save  his  character  from  the  t.iint  of  treason  and  himself 
from  being  remembered  as  the  only  traitor  President." 

At  the  close  of  a  session  of  Congress  in  1S41,  Waddy 
Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  presented  a  bill  to  appropriate 
1 100,000  in  some  form  to  the  Seminole  Indians.  The  object 
was  to  purchase  from  them  certain  citizens  and  their  descend- 
ants who  had  found  refuge  from  bondage  among  the  people 
of  the  tribe. 

Joshua  R.  Giddings,  familiar  with  the  rascalities  of  the 
Seminole  war,  laid  bare  the  infamous  but  half -concealed  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence. 
His  e,rpose  caused  great  excitement  among  the  Southern 
members,  many  of  whom  resorted  to  all  forms  of  blackguard- 
ism and  personal  abuse.  Ed.  J.  Dlack,  of  Georgia,  denounced 
Giddings  "and  his  Abolition  crowd"  as  a  "moral  pestilence" 
and  declared  that  "if  Giddings  should  ever  go  to  Georgia,  he 
would  be  hanged  without  ado." 

I^ater,  when  the  slave-breeders  applied  to  Congress  for  the 
remainder  of  #75,000  paid  by  the  British  government  for 
slaves  lost  on  the  Hornet  and  Eamtiitmy  which  remainder 
the  President  had  covered  into  the  treasury  after  paying 
claims  to  suit  his  caprice,  Giddings  again  interposed  his  vig- 
orous op])Osition.  The  losses  had  been  incurred  in  the  slave- 
trade  and  Giddings  denounced  the  principle  of  the  attempt 
to  compel  the  American  people  to  pay  for  captives  lost  in  the 
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«lave-trade  as  though  they  were  property,  as  a  libel  and  a 
falsehood  upon  them  and  their  principles. 

He  said  he  felt  humbled  and  deeply  humiliated,  on  look- 
ing around  him,  to  see  two  230  American  statesmen 
sitting  in  that  hall  and  gravely  legislating  in  behalf  of 
piratical  slave-dealers,  whose  crimes  had  rendered  them 
moral  outlaws,  unfit  for  human  association,  and  fitted 
only  for  the  gallows.  He  showed  with  great  force  of  logic 
that  Congress  had  neither  moral  nor  constitutional  right  to 
involve  the  people  of  the  free  States  in  a  war  for  the  defense 
of  the  slave-trade.  He  sharply  criticised,  too,  both  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Senate  for  their  action  in  committing  the 
nation  to  the  support  of  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  of  the 
heathenish  doctrine  of  property  in  man. 

Mr.  Giddin^s  then  rose  to  a  privileged  question.  He 
stated  that  while  he  was  addressing  the  House  he  noticed 
several  persons  standing  in  front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  one  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Louisiana;  that  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  speech  he  was  pushed  by  what  appeared  to  be  the 
elbow  of  a  person,  and  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Dawson 
passed  him  on  his  way  to  the  clerk's  desk;  that  he  addressed 
him  in  an  undertone  when  he  turned  round,  seized  the  handle 
of  a  bowie-knife,  which  partly  protruded  from  his  bosom, 
and  advanced  towards  him  till  within  striking  distance. 

Looking  him  in  the  eye,  he  inquired  whether  he  pushed 
him  in  that  rude  manner.  "Yes,"  he  answered.  "Forthepur- 
pose,"  inquired  Mr.  Giddings,  "of  insulting  me?"  *  Yes,"  he 
replied,  partially  removing  his  knife  from  its  sheath.  Mr. 
Giddings  then  said:  "No  gentleman  will  wantonly  insult 
another.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  but  turn  you  over  to 
public  contempt  as  incapable  of  insulting  another."  Dawson 
was  then  seized  by  one  of  his  colleagues  and  taken  from  the 
hall.  In  laying  these  facts  before  the  House,  Mr.  Giddings 
w^ished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  did  not  claim 
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the  protection  of  the  House,  but  left  that  body  to  protect  itii- 
own  dignity. 

Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  a  Whig  member  from  Virginia, 
afterward  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  stated  that  he  bad- 
noticed  Mr.  Dawson  standing  in  front  of  the  clerk's  desk; 
that  from  his  appearance,  he  apprehended  an  intention  of 
violence,  but  lost  sight  of  him  until  he  appeared  iu  the  aisle 
where  Mr.  Giddings  was  standing. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  and  alluded  to  an  incident  that  occurred 
a  few  days  before,  when  the  same  individual,  offended  at 
some  remarks  made  by  Thos.  D.  Arnold,  of  Tennessee,  went 
to  the  seat  of  that  gentleman  and  assured  him  that  if  be  did 
not  keep  quiet  he  would  "cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear." 
Mr.  Adams  inquired  whether  Dawson  had  made  the  same 
threat  to  Mr.  Giddings.  It  was  believed  that,  acting  with 
the  approbation  of  others,  Dawson  intended  to  insult  Mr. 
Giddings  and  thus  draw  from  him  a  blow,  which  would  have 
been  an  excuse  for  an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

In  a  letter,  written  on  the  same  day  this  scene  occurred, 
David  Lee  Child  wrote:  "I  was  sitting  in  the  gallery.  I  saw 
Dawson  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  amidst  a  crowd  of  Southern 
members,  all  of  whom  were  looking  extremely  wrathful; and 
one  of  them,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  member,  said  with  an 
oath:     *I  would  like  to  cut  off  Giddings'  ears.' " 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Giddings  introduced  some  reso- 
lutions touching  a  meeting  of  slaves  on  the  ship  Creole.  For 
this  the  Democrats  moved  a  vote  of  censure.  Giddings  re- 
signed and  was  at  once  triumphantly  re-elected. 

In  1845  Mr.  Giddings  made  another  speech  on  the  claims 
of  the  slave-breeders  for  compensation  for  the  children  that 
would  have  been  born  of  fugitives  that  escaped  info  Florida 
if  they  had  not  so  escaped.  His  speech  was  so  strong  that 
the  flesh-brokers  were  beside  themselves  with  passion.  E.  J. 
Black,  of  Georgia,  rushed  at  him  with  an  uplifted  cane, 
loudly  threatening  to  knock  him  down.     Dlack  was  removed. 
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whereupon  Dawson,  of  Louisiana,  at  whose  ruffianism  we 
have  just  taken  a  glimpse,  drew  his  pistol,  cocked  it,  and  pro- 
fanely exclaimed  to  Giddings:  *Tll  shoot  him,  God  damn 
him,  I'll  shoot  him  r 

Owing  to  the  interposition  of  others,  he  did  not  commit 
the  murder  he  had  threatened. 

These  illustrations  of  the  courtesy  and  refinement  of 
Southern  chivalry  are  a  few  taken  from  the  official  records  of 
Congress.  They  might  be  multiplied  at  pleasure  ;  but  the 
foregoing  amply  show  the  nerve  required  of  the  little  minority 
that  first  began  to  publicly  espouse  Republican  principles.  It 
clearly  records,  too,  the  general  spirit  of  fierceness  and  intol- 
erance that  characterized  and  still  characterizes  the  leaders 
of  the  slave  States. 

At  a  comparatively  early  day  South  Carolina  enacted  laws 
to  restrain  the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  prevent  free  per- 
sons of  color  from  entering  the  State.  Louisiana  and  other 
Southern  States  quickly  followed  this  example.  Under  these 
barbarous  statutes  the  slave-drivers  arrested  and  captured 
all  persons  of  African  descent  entering  their  ports  in  the 
employ  of  the  vessels  of  other  States  and  countries. 

Petitions  and  official  communications  asked  Congress  to 
relieve  mariners,  at  least,  from  these  unjust  and  odious  laws, 
but  that  body,  in  full  control  of  the  flesh-brokers,  refused  to 
act.  William  Wirt,  a  Southerner  and  a  slave-holder,  de- 
clared, as  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  that  the  laws 
complained  of  were  "infractions  of  the  federal  Constitution, 
and  violations  of  treaties  with  friendly  nations."  William 
Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  while  on  the  bench  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  pronounced  the  laws  "unconstitutional 
and  void." 

The  Southern  States  then  partially  ceased  seizing  colored 
persons  from  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  but  enacted  and 
enforced  still  more  merciless  laws  against  the  colored  citizens 
entering  their  ports  as  seamen  on  the  vessels  of  free   States. 
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Some  of  those  thus  forcibly  dragged  from  their  ships  were 
only  fined  and  cast  into  prison;  but  many  were  sold  intopei^ 
petual  bondage. 

This  continued  for  years,  the  protests  of  Northern  States 
against  such  gross  treatment  of  their  citizens  being  cast  aside 
with  scornful  contempt.  Finally,  in  1844,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  authorized  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sioner to  reside  at  Charleston,  and  another  at  New  Orleans,  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  number  from  that  State  unlaw- 
fully seized  in  those  cities.  Also,  to  prosecute  some  of  the  suits 
before  the  higher  courts  for  the  purpoHc  of  testing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  laws  under  which  the  forcible  seizures 
were  being  made. 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  resolve  the  governor  ap- 
pointed the  well-known  Samuel  Hoar  to  proceed  to  Charles- 
ton. Venerable,  conservative,  scholarly,  able  and  kind,  Mr. 
Hoar  started  at  once,  with  his  daughter,  on  his  mission  of 
humanity,  arriving  at  his  destination  in  November,  1844. 

James  11.  Hammond  was  then  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  the  rankest  of  those  blood-thirsty  men  for  which  the 
Carolinas  have  long  been  famous.  While  in  Congress  he 
boldly  declared:  "I  warn  the  Abolitionists — ignorant,  infat- 
uated barbarians  as  they  are — that,  if  chance  shall  thrust  any 
of  them  into  our  hands,  they  vuty  expect  a  f dim"  s  iftrtthf*^ 

On  receiving  the  letter  announcing  Mr.  Hoar's  appoint- 
ment, Hammond  made  all  haste  to  lay  it  before  the  legisla- 
ture. That  body  promptly  flew  into  an  uproar,  which  was  not 
allowed  to  subside  until  a  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted 
declaring  the  right  of  South  Carolina  to  exclude  from  her 
borders  all  persons  whose  presence  might  be  considered  dan- 
gerous; denying  that  free  Negroes  were  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  calling  on  the  governor  to  expel*^  the  emissary 
sent  by  Massachusetts  to  their  territory. 

»  Resolved^  That  bis  oxceUoncy,  the  governor,  be  directed  to  expel  from  our 
tenilory  the  said  agent*  after  due  notice  to  depart;  and  that  the  Icgisiiature 
will  sustain  the  executive  authority  in  any  meatiures  that  may  lie  adopted  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid. 
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Not  satisfied  with  going  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  and 
common  decency,  to  say  nothing  of  courtesy,  the  legislature 
followed  up  these  resolutions  with  an  act  to  banish,  fine  and 
imprison  any  person  entering  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  < 
hindering  or  questioning  the  operation  of  the  laws  relative 
to  free  persons  of  color. 

These  resolves  and  acts  were  promulgated  before  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Hoar  became  generally  known.  Charleston 
rose  to  a  ferment  of  rage.  The  sheriff  called  on  him  to  say 
that  his  mission  was  considered  "an  insult  to  the  State;"  that 
the  people  were 'highly  incensed;  his  life  was  in  imminent 
peril  and  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  the  city  at  once. 

The  attorney-general  wrote  a  letter  practically  suggest- 
ing a  resort  to  lynching — that  is,  he  wrote  that  Mr.  Hoar 
should  be  warned  to  leave  in  order  to  avoid  being  lynched, 
which  "would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  city."  He  did  not  care  for 
Mr.  Hoar,  apparently,  but  did  not  like  to  "disgrace"  Charles- 
ton by  hanging  him. 

The  venerable  emissary  declined  to  depart,  saying  he  had 
been  charged  in  a  legal  way  with  a  legal  duty,  and  he  could 
not  leave  without  attending  to  it.  As  warnings  increased  he 
offered  to  make  up  a  case  and  take  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  decision  in  the  most  remote 
way  possible.  This  offer  the  sheriff  accepted;  but  as  the 
flesh-brokers  saw  that  the  matter  would  thus  be  fairly  brought 
before  a  court  where  their  chances  for  success  were  doubtful, 
they  ordered  him  to  withdraw  it  and  renewed  their  clamors 
for  Mr.  Hoar's  instant  departure. 

Finally,  a  bank  president  and  two  eminent  lawyers,  one 
of  them  McGrath,  subsequently  a  leader  in  the  Rebellion, 
called  and  half  ordered  Mr.  Hoar  to  leave  the  city.  He  re- 
fused, saying  he  had  come  in  a  lawful  manner,  had  kept  the 
peace  and  the  laws,  and  could  not  be  rightfully  disturbed. 
They  replied  that  they  "would  return  soon  and  escort  him  to 
the  boat."    He  replied  that,  although  he  was  too  old  to. 
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fight|  he  would  not  fly,  and  therefore  they  would  find  him 
there  on  their  return  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  miprht  see  fit 

As  they  turned  to  depart  Mr.  Hoar  observed  that  his 
daughter  was  with  him,  to  which  Rose,  the  bank  president, 
replied:     *'It  is  that  which  creates  oar  embarrassment." 

They  were  embarrassed  in  deciding  how  to  dispose  of  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  daughter  without  employing  too  much 
barbarity.  If  he  had  been  alone  it  is  easy  to  surmise  what 
would  have  become  of  him.  He  was  "escorted"  out  of  the 
city,  as  it  was,  with  his  daughter  by  his  side,  and  returned  in 
sorrow  and  humiliation  to  Massachusetts. 

The  outlawry  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  been  painfully 
demonstrated  again  and  again  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
in  this  case  took  a  more  wantonly  discourteous  form  than  it 
ever  had  before.  Although  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  "citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several 
States,"  she  vauntingly  defied  and  violated  that  provision  not 
only  as  to  the  seamen  temporarily  entering  her  ports,  but 
hustled  from  her  midst  Samuel  Hoar  and  daughter,  two  of 
the  most  respectable,  peaceable,  refined  and  accomplished 
children  of  the  Old  Bay  State. 

But  the  Democratic  disgrace  of  South  Carolina  was  not 
without  company.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hoar  went  to 
Charleston,  Henry  Hubbard,  a  respectable  and  able  lawyer, 
was  sent  to  New  Orleans  on  a  similar  errand.  His  arrival 
there  precipitated  demonstrations  hardly  less  violent  than  had 
that  of  Hoar  in  Charleston.  Pierre  Soule,  subsequently  the 
brilliant  United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  called  with 
others  and  warned  Mr.  Hubbard  to  leave,  as  a  general  mob 
outbreak  was  apparent,  and  lynching  was  prepared  for  and 
threatened.  Mr.  Hubbard  stated  that  he  was  not  an  Aboli- 
tionist, did  not  intend  to  infringe  or  comment  upon  the  rights 
of  the  Pelican  State,  but  only  hoped  to  protect  citizens  of 
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Massachusetts   imprisoned   and    sold   into  slavery   without 
crime. 

This  disclaimer  only  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  Several 
former  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  observing  that  Mr.  Hubbard 
was  about  to  be  publicly  hanged,  begged  him  to  leave,  which 
he  did.  Returning  home  he  made  a  brief  report  of  his  flight 
to  escape  death  at  the  hands  of  the  "respectable  and  law-abid- 
ing" people  of  Louisiana",  and  resigned. 

Gayerre's  History  of  Louisiana,  written,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, for  the  use  of  the  young  in  schools,  sanctions  the 
hustling  of  Hubbard  out  of  New  Orleans  by  a  mob,  and  de- 
clares with  complacent  relish  that  the  Massachusetts  agent 
"was  not  permitted  to  accomplish  all  the  misGhief  that  was  in- 
tended.^* By  mischief  he  meant  preventing  the  free  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts  from  being  sold  into  bondage  in  Louis- 
iana. 

These  flagrant  inroads  upon  civilization  and  ordinary 
comity  were  laid  before  Congress,  but  that  body,  in  deeper 
slavery  to  the  Democratic  masters  of  the  South  than  were 
even  the  blacks  themselves,  refused  to  take  any  action.  Mr. 
Hoar  in  his  report  inquired: 

Has  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  least 
practical  validity  or  binding  force  in  South  Carolina?  *  * 
She  prohibits,  not  only  by  her  mobs,  but  by  her  legislature, 
the  residence  of  a  free  white  citizen  of  Massachusetts  within 
the  limits  of  South  Carolina  whenever  she  thinks  his  presence 
there  inconsistent  with  her  policy.  Are  the  other  States  of 
the  ¥^nion  to  be  regarded  as  the  conquered  provinces  of 
South  Carolina? 

Thus  the  Southern  States,  determined  that  everything, 
including  decency,  courtesy,  humanity  and  the  Constitution, 
must  bo  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  bondage,  continued 
these  cruel  laws  upon  their  statute  books  until  cause  and  con*, 
sequence  went  down  together  before  the  fire  and  sword  of  the 
Rebellion. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


TEXAS,   LOPEZ.   OREGON,  C  ALIFOKNIA. 


Texas  Relinquished  for  Florida — Slave-holding  Settlers  on  Mexican 
Soil— The  Machinations  of  Adventurers  and  Desperadoes — Ameri- 
cans Forbidden  by  Mexico  to  Settle  in  Texas— Sam  Houston's  Con- 
quest— Texas  Becomes  a  Quasi- Republic— It  Must  be  Annexed 
or  the  Union  Dissolved- Protest  and  Withdrawal  of  the  3Iexican 
Minister— Annexation  Followed  by  War  with  Mexico— Remark- 
able Prophecies  Against  the  Slave  Power— Expedition  of  South- 
erners Under  Narciso  Lopez  to  Cuba— Defeat  and  Death — ^Young 
Democrats  Captured  and  Carried  to  Spain— The  Spanish  Consul  at 
New  Orleans  Mobbed— California  With  or  Without  Slavery — More 
Slave    States  or  Disunion — Compromise  of  1860 — The  Barbarous 
Fugitive  Slave  Act— Webster**  Speech  and  Prophecy. 
In  1803  when   Louisiana  was  ceded  by   France    to   the 
United  Slates,  Spain  claimed  that  her  ceasion  of  the  territory 
to  France  which  the  French  made  over  to  the  United  States, 
did  not  include  Texas,  and  the  United  States  held  that  it  did — 
that  is,  those  who  favored  the  extension  of  slavery  so  held. 
Thus  Texas  became  disputed  territory,  claimed  by  both  this 
Bepublio  and  Mexico,  which  was  a  Spanish  province.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  slave  States  rushed  upon  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, formed  settlements,  introduced  slavery,  and  from  ISOd 
to  1816  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  forcibly  wrest 
the  country  from  Mexico.    In   one  of  these,  in   1813,  2,600 
Americans  and  Mexicans  were  killed,  as  well  as  700  inhabit- 
ants of  San  Antonio. 

In  1819  the  river  Sabine  was  established  as  the  boundary 
between  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  the  United  States,  in  order 
.to  quiet  the  clamors  of  the  Georgia  and  Carolina  slave  mas- 
ters, relinquished  her  claim  to  Texas  as  a  part  of  the  consid- 
eration in  purchasing  from  Spain  the  territory  of  Florida. 
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CitizeDS  of  this  Republic,  however,  mostly  agenta  and 
proprietors  of  slavery  in  the  South,  continued  to  pour  into 
Texas,  and  by  every  known  means  fomented  trouble  and  re- 
bellion. They  defied  Mexican  laws,  committed  numerous 
outrages  and  counseled  revolutk)n.  In  1829  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  Mexico,  yet  Southern  adventurers  and  desperadoes 
continued  to  carry  slaves  into  Texas,  in  open  defiance  of 
Mexican  law. 

These  disturbances  and  insurrections  grew  into  such  ag- 
gravated forms  that  the  Mexican  government  was  compelled 
to  forbid  any  more  Americans  settling  within  her  borders. 
Soon  after,  in  1833,  led  by  the  agents  of  slavery,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  Texas  into  an  independent  Mexican  State^ 
which  failed. 

Secret  ao^encies  were  formed  throughout  the  South  for  en- 
listing men  to  capture  the  Texan  Republic,  and  in  1835  Sam 
Houston,  of  Tennessee,  succeeded  in  this  plot,  and  formed  a 
provisional  government,  and,  being  chosen  commander-in- 
chief,  received  aid  enough  from  the  South  to  enable  him  to 
drive  the  Mexicans  out  of  Texas.  Santa  Anna  invaded  the 
country,  but  was  finally  routed  at  San  Jacinto,  and  Texas  be- 
came an  independent  republic.  Her  independence  was,  with 
indecent  haste,  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  in  1837, 
and  by  European  countries  two  years  later. 

Now  began  a  conscienceless  and  desperate  struggle  for 
possession  of  this  new  republic.  Secretary  Calhoun  announc- 
ing that  the  United  States  would  take  possession  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  Southern  Democrats  demanded  its  annexation 
because  its  accession  would  open  up  a  new  and  vast  field  to 
slavery,  and  ultimately  make  several  new  States  with  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  overbalance  tliose  of  the  free 
North.  The  Free-Soilers  opposed  the  scheme  for  that  very 
.reason.  **We  want  it,''  said  Hamilton,  *'to  give  a  Gibralter 
to  the  South,"  and  said  Henry  A.  Wise, 'Ho  give  more  weight 
tto  her  end  of  the  lever.** 
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Mexico  never  acknowlcdfj^cd  the  independence  of  TexM, 
as  did  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries,  but 
still  claimed  her  as  insurgent  territory.  Therefore  when  the 
scheme  of  annexation  was  proposed,  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington  notified  our  government  that  its  adoption  would 
be  regarded  by  Mexico  as  an  act  of  hostile  and  warlike  aggres- 
sion, which  must  certainly  be  resisted  to  the  uttermost  by 
armed  force.  Heedless  of  this  protest,  tlie  slave-drivers  con- 
tinued to  howl  for  annexation.  "  Texas  or  disunion''  was 
the  Democratic  watchword  everywhere. 

At  a  great  mass-meeting  in  South.  Carolina,  a  convention 
of  Riave-holding  States  was  demanded,  "to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  question  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Union,  if  the 
Union  will  accept  it ;  or,  if  the  Union  will  not  accept  it, 
then  of  afiJie.i*inf/  Tcjras  to  the  Southern  iSttttes.^^ 

A  convention  at  Beaufort  announced  that  the  Democracy 
of  the  South  ^'icould  dissolve  the  Union  sooner  than  abandon 
7V.ra5."  Other  conventions  put  forth  similar  threats,  but  the 
first  treaty  was  defeated  in  1843,  notwithstanding  these 
threats  and  the  use  by  the  agents  of  slavery  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration, of  the  most  corrupt  intluences  ever  brought  to 
bear  ui)on  the  Senate. 

In  1844  James  K.  Polk,  a  weak  and  comparatively  unknown 
character  from  Tennessee,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
by  the  Democrats.  His  chief  qualifications  were  that  he  was 
a  slave-holder,  favored  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  all  other 
schemes  that  would  advance  and  strengthen  slavery,  and  was 
a  servile  tool  of  slavocracy.  He  was  elected  on  the  "an- 
nexation-or-disunion"  cry  and  by  gross  fraud,  and  the  next  year 
a  resolution  defining  the  terms  of  annexation  was  passed, 
which  was  signed  on  March  2,  1845. 

Texas  formally  assented  to  these  terms  July  4,  1815,and  the 
Mexican  minister  demanded  his  passports,  and  returned 
home.  Two  days  later  the  United  States  sent  a  squadron 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  overawe  the  Mexicans.    War  en- 
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sued,  and  Gen.  Zacbary  Taylor,  a  Louisiana  slave-holder,  ad- 
vanced with  an  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  meet  the  Mexi- 
cans. 

In  the  meantime  Texas  had  not  become  a  State  of  the 
Union;  but  in  December,  1845,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  presented 
a  bill  for  her  admission  with  a  constitution  forever  providing 
for  slavery  within  her  borders.  Against  its  passage  Webster 
made  one  of  his  earnest  and  ponderous  speeches,  and  all  the 
eloquence,  argument,  humanity  and  Christianity  of  the  North 
were  poured  against  it  like  a  mighty  flood,  but  without  avail. 
Texas  became  a  slave  State  on  the  last  day  of  the  black  and 
eventful  year  of  1845. 

Immediately  afterward  hostilities  were  opened  between 
the  United  States  and  a  country  which  had  borne  the  in- 
sults and  outrages  of  oui*  slave  power  until  patience  had  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  a  war  was  inaugurated  which  lasted  just 
two  years.  It  was  a  conflict  conceived  in  sin  and  carried 
forward  in  iniquity,  mostly  by  the  slave-breeders  of  the  South 
for  the  benefit  of  human  bondage  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
slave  power,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  It  resulted  (February  2, 
1848)  in  a  treaty  by  which  the  United  States  not  only  received 
clear  title  to  Texas,  but  acquired  the  large  stretch  of  territory 
that  is  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  California, 
Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

This  was  a  vile  plot  and  a  wicked  conquest.  It  was  a 
conflict  in  which  the  banners  of  Mexico  were  those  of  free- 
dom and  civilization  and  the  standards  of  the  United  States 
those  of  subjugation,  bondage  and  degradation.  It  presented 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  national  effort  on  the  part  of 
Republican  and  Christian  America  to  plant  slavery  where  it 
had  been  prohibited  by  law  by  Mexico. 

Edward  S.  Hamlin,  of  Ohio,  declared  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  this  matter 
showed  that  "we  have  no  other  God  but  slavery."  Henry 
Wilson  cried  aloud  to  the  South:    "Tou  are  warring  against 
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civilization,  against  hnmanity,  against  the  noblest  feelings  of 
the  licart,  the  noblest  influences  of  the  human  soul  and  the 
providence  of  Gk)d,  and  the  conflict  must  ultimately  end  in 
your  defeat.'*'* 

Daniel  D.  Barnard  said  that  if  slavery  should  triumph  the 
contest  would  "thenceforth  be  between  freedom  and  slavery, 
and  the  South  would  then  find  not  only  that  the  sceptre  bad 
departed  from  Judah  and  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
hut  that  the  Shiloh  of  the  slave  had  come,'*'' 

Thundered  Joshua  R.  Giddings:  "There  isapowerabove 
us  that  will  visit  national  sins  with  national  judgments.  I 
feel  as  confident  that  chastisement  and  tribulation  for  the 
offenses  committted  against  the  down-trodden  sons  of  Africa 
await  that  people  [the  South]  as  I  do  that  justice  controls 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  guides  the  power  of  Omnip- 
otence." 

Wonderful  prophecies !  With  what  terrible  exactness 
they  have  been  fulfilled  the  prostrate  and  suffering  South 
alone  can  tell. 

Somewhere  in  1848  the  Democracy  of  the  South  invited 
Narciso  Lopez,  a  Venezuelian  by  birth,  to  come  to  the  United 
States  and  organize  an  expedition  to  seize  the  island  of  Cuba 
and  annex  it  to  this  Republic  in  order  to  prevent  Spain,  to 
which  it  belonged,  from  abolishing  slavery  therein.  The 
slave  masters  were  incensed  because  Spain  had  refused  the 
offer  made  by  President  Polk  under  pressure  of  the  slave 
power,  of  one  hundred  millions  for  the  island,  and  desired  to 
accomplish  by  unlawful  means  that  which  they  had  failed  to 
do  by  lawful  efforts. 

Lopez,  a  desperate  and  ambitious  man,  willing  to  lend 
himself  to  almost  any  scheme,  accepted  the  invitation  and 
came  to  New  Orleans  in  1849.  Several  leading  Southern 
Democrats  allied  themselves  with  him  and  began,  not  very 
secretly,  to  raise  men  and  money  to  plunder  Cuba  and  wrest 
her  from  Spain.    President  Taylor,  observing  the  prepar»- 
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tioDS  of  the  pirates,  issued  a  proclamation  on  August  11,  1849, 
calling  attention  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  warning  all  citizens  of  this  Republic  to  abandon  the 
expedition  or  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  and  calling  upon  federal  officers  everywhere 
to  arrest  all  persons  aiding  and  abetting  or  connected  in  any 
manner  with  the  plot. 

In  Mobile,  New  Orleans  and  one  or  two  other  cities  in 
the  South  Taylor's  proclamation  was  suppressed  as  far  as 
possible,  and  of  course  was  disregarded.  Hundreds  of  men 
and  scores  of  fortunes  were  pledged  to  Lopez,  and  a  strong 
military  organization  was  formed  at  New  Orleans,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  outlaws,  under  his  leadership. 

The  expedition,  less  than  1,000  strong,  sailed  for  Cuba  in 
May,  1850,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  be  joined  on  the  island  by 
whatever  portion  of  the  people  might  be  dissatisfied  with 
Spanish  rule.  On  the  contrary  the  people  gathered  en  masse^ 
and  the  slave-breeding  pirates  were  driven  down  into  the 
sea.  Hasty  flight  was  made  toward  Key  West,  but  the  Span- 
ish war  ship  Pizarro  overtook  and  captured  them.  They 
narrowly  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, as  pirates. 

Lopez  escaped  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  secreted  by 
the  Democratic  slave-masters,  and  another  expedition  was  at 
once  organized.  President  Fillmore  issued  a  proclamation 
in  April,  1851,  similar  to  that  of  Taylor,  but  it  had  no  greater 
effect  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  except  to  make  the  pirate 
slave-masters  more  cautious.  On  the  3d  of  August  another 
squad  sailed  from  New  Orleans  on  the  Pampero.  On  the 
11th  they  landed  in  Cuba  and  prepared  for  a  season  of  rapine. 
Lopez  went  one  way  with  his  "army"  and  Col.  Crittenden, 
his  chief  officer,  with  less  than  100  men,  went  another.  These 
were  captured  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  16th,  speedily  tried, 
condemned  and  shot  on  the  following  day. 
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A  few  days  later  Lopez  was  routed  by  Gen.  Eona  and 
some  of  his  command  killed,  and  ultimately  himself  and  160 
men  were  captured.  On  August  26,  with  two  or  three 
others,  he  was  garroted  as  a  malefactor.  The  other  prisoners, 
ambitious  young  Democrats,  were  taken  to  Spain,  but  in 
1852,  throngli  federal  intercession,  they  were  released  and  per- 
mitted to  return  to  the  United  States  to  organize  and  partici- 
pate in  the  Rebellion  against  the  federal  Union. 

The  Southern  Democrats  were  so  incensed  becanse  Spain 
did  not  permit  the  })irates  to  seize,  plunder  and  annex  her 
rich  and  beautiful  colony,  Cuba,  that  they  organized  a  riot 
and  mobbed  the  Spanish  flag  and  consular  ofiioers  at  New 
Orleans.  For  this  bit  of  elegant  and  refined  pastime  of  the 
Democracy,  the  United  States  was  compelled  to  give  redress 
to  Spain. 

This  wicked  scheme  met  a  just  fate,  which  was  not  the 
case  with  many  of  the  plottings  of  Democracy  and  slavery 
until  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

In  relation  to  the  report  that  Spain,  nnder  pressure  of 
Great  Britain,  was  about  to  emancipate  her  slaves,  Gov. 
Herbert,  of  Louisiana,  said  in  his  message  of  1854:  "Will 
the  federal  government,  charged  with  the  international  inter- 
ests of  the  States,  anticipate  the  threatened  peril,  or  patiently 
and  quietly  await  the  occurrence  of  it?  The  evil  would  then 
be  irremediable." 

This  message,  milder  than  many  others  of  the  South, 
meant  that  President  Pierce  must  do  what  Iiopez  and  his  out- 
laws had  failed  to  accomplish,  namely,  acquire  Cuba  by  any 
means  that  might  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  t/ie  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  therein.  Listening  to  the  clamor  of  the  slave 
power.  Congress  had  previously  oflfered  Spain  $100,000,000 
for  Cuba,  but  was  met  with  a  firm  refusal.  Gayerre's  His- 
tory calls  this  a  "miserable  failure"  to  ^^protect  Southern  rights. ^^ 

The  Democratic  theory  of  "protecting  Southern  rights" 
was  to  seize,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  or  like  a  mountain  rob- 
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ber,  all  the  adjacent  provinces  of  friendly  countries  and 
swiftly  convert  them  into  slave  States.  Christian  principles, 
humanity  and  national  honor  were  never  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  discussing  or  carrying  out  their  party  policies  and 
programmes. 

Several  expeditions  for  the  seizure  of  Cuba  have  since 
been  organized.  Against  these  Millard  Fillmore  issued  a 
proclamation  and  again  in  1854  Franklin  Pierce  was  com- 
pelled to  promulgate  a  similar  manifesto.  They  were  all 
planned  in  the  interests  of  slavery  and  slave-extension,  and 
all  failed. 

On  August  6, 1846,  S.  A.Douglas  reported  a  bill  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  It  did  not  pass,  but 
was  raised  at  the  next  session.  General  Burt,  of  South 
Carolina,  moved  to  amend  by  declaring  that  ^'inasmuch  as 
Oregon  was  north  of  86  degrees  80  minutes  north  latitude, 
known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,"  slavery  might  be  pro- 
hibited therein. 

This  was  a  crafty  trick  to  extend  the  Missouri  Compromise 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  was  defeated  in  the  House,  but 
the  slave-drivers,  believing  they  had  recruited  some  new 
strength,  Douglas,  a  few  months  later,  moved  the  following 
substitute: 

That  the  line  of  86  degrees  and  80  minutes  of  north  lati- 
tude, known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  as  defined  in 
the  eighth  section  of  an  act  entitled,  ^'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  territory  to  form  a  Constitution 
and  State  Government,  and  for  the  admission  of  such  State  into 
the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  certain  territories,  approved  March,  6, 
1820,"  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  extend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  and  the  said  eighth  section,  together  with  the 
compromise  therein  effected,  is  hereby  revived,  and  declared 
to  be  in  full  force  and  binding  for  the  future  organization  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  sense  and 
with  the  same  understanding  with  which  it  was  originally 
adopted. 
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The  substitute  passed  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  in  the 
House.  FiDally,  after  a  long  and  able  debate,  the  Oregon 
bill  passed  under  the  ordinance  of  1787,  though  every  South- 
em  Democrat  in  the  Senate  voted  nay,  and  Oregon  came  into 
the  Union  free. 

The  bill  to  admit  California,  reported  by  Henry  Clay  in 
the  winter  of  1849-50,  precipitated  discussion  which  clearly 
demonstrated  the  gross  dishonesty  of  the  Democrats.  They 
had  clung  desperately  to  the  State>rights  and  nullification 
heresies,  because  they  were  the  ones  most  favorable  to  the 
extension  of  slavery,  claiming  that  each  State  and  not  Con- 
gress had  sole  authority  to  regulate  the  ^^divine  institution." 
But  when  it  was  proposed  to  admit  California  with  a  consti- 
tution of  her  own  adoption  (November  13, 1849),which  forever 
excluded  and  forbade  domestic  slavery,  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats opposed  it.  They  favored  State  sovereignty  when 
State  sovereignty  was  asserted  in  favor  of  slavery;  but  like 
the  outlaws  that  they  were,  opposed  and  conspired  to  over- 
throw it  .when  it  declared  for  the  divine  tenets  of  equal  free- 
dom. 

The  slave-holders  of  the  Senate,  not  satisfied  with  speak- 
ing and  voting  against  admitting  California  without  forcibly 
injecting  slavery  into  her  constitution  and  borders  in  spite 
of  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  to  the  contrary,  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  ^^solemnly  protesting  against  the  admis- 
sion" because  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Golden  State  "made 
an  odious  discrimination"  against  the  sacred  "property  of 
fifteen  slave-holding  States  of  the  Union,"  and  declaring  that 
tJie  erection  ofnuyrefree  States  ^^must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederacy.'*'* 

This  seditious  protest,  signed  by  J.  M.  Mason  and  R.  M. 
T.  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  A.  P.  Butler  and  R.  P.  Barnwell,  of 
South  Carolina;  H.  L.  Turney,  of  Tennessee;  Pierre  Soule, 
of  Louisiana;    Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi;    David  R. 
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Atchison,  of  Missouri,  and  Jackson  Morton  and  J.  D.  Yates, 
of  Florida,  was  spread  on  the  jonrnals  of  Congress. 

California,  however,  came  into  the  Union  September  9, 1860, 
free,  but  there  grew  ont  of  the  discussion  relative  thereto  as 
an  offset  to  her  free  constitution,  the  barbarous  fugitive  slave 
act  of  September  18, 1850,  by  which  persons  of  color  could  be 
seized  and  arrested  anywhere  within  the  United  States  with- 
out a  warrant  or  other  process,  and  carried  into  slavery  by 
any  person  who  would  make  affidavit  that  he  had  lost  a  nlave. 

It  also  provided  that  the  seized  person's  testimony  should 
not  be  taken  in  evidence;  that  any  citizen  called  upon  by  the 
slave-hunters  must  give  aid  in  catching  and  holding  any  per- 
son of  color  who  might  be  under  chase;  that  if  any  such  al- 
leged fugitive  escaped  from  an  officer  ^^mth  or  toithoiU  the 
assent  of  such  marshal  or  his  deputy,"  the  officer  should  be 
liable  for  the  value  of  the  escaped  fugitive;  that  any  person 
harboring  or  concealing,  or  aiding  in  the  escape  of  any  al- 
leged fugitive  should  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  six  months,  ''and  should  more- 
over forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000  for  each  fugitive  so 
lost;"  and  each  commissioner  should  receive  an  independent 
fee  of  $10  for  holding  any  alleged  fugitive,  but  only  io  in 
case  the  alleged  slave  should  not  be  held. 

Of  course  every  colored  person  dragged  before  a  Demo- 
cratic commissioner  was  held  to  slavery,  even  though  he  had 
been  bom  and  always  lived  free;  for  it  was  twice  as  profit- 
able for  the  commissioner  to  hold  as  to  discharge. 

The  other  concessions  made  by  the  advocates  of  freedom 
to  pacify  the  wrath  of  the  slave-holders  which  had  been 
kindled  by  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  state,  were 
bills  erecting  Utah  as  a  territory  to  be  admitted  as  a  State 
with  or  without  slavery  as  she  might  elect,  and  creating  the 
territory  of  New  Mexico  upon  a  similar  proviso.  The  Texas 
boundary  bill,  limiting  that  State  as  she  now  appears,  upon 
the  payment  to  her  of  $10,000,000,  and  a  bill  abolishing  the 
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slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  also  accompanied  as 
"compromises"  the  admission  of  California. 

When  the  Democrats  announced  that  although  they 
would  break  up  the  Union  unless  California  should  be  admit- 
ted with  slavery,  they  should  do  it  "calmly  and  peaceably/' 
Daniel  Webster  rose  in  his  greatest  majesty  and  uttered  thia 
prophetic  warning: 

I  hear  with  pain,  anguish  and  distress  the  words  secession^ 
peaceable  secession!  8ir,  your  eyes  and  mine  are  never  des- 
tined to  see  that  miracle — the  di8memberment  of  this  vast 
country  without  convulsion!  The  breaking  up  of  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  without  ruffling  the  surface!  Who  is 
so  foolish  as  to  expect  to  see  such  a  thing?  Sir,  he  who  sees 
these  States  now  revolving  in  harmony  around  a  common 
centre,  and  expects  to  see  them  quit  their  places  and  fly  off 
without  convulsion,  may  look  the  next  hour  to  see  the  heav- 
enly bodies  rush  from  their  spheres  and  jostle  against  each 
other  in  realms  of  space,  without  producing  the  crash  of  the 
universe.  TTiere  can  be  no  such  thing  cts  peaceable  secession. 
Peaceable  secession  is  an  utter  impossibility.  Is  the  great 
Constitution  under  which  we  live  here,  covering  the  whole 
country,  is  it  to  be  thawed  and  melted  away  by  secession,  as 
the  snows  of  the  mountains  melt  under  the  influence  of  the 
vernal  sun,  disappear  almost  unobserved  and  die  off?  No, 
sir!  No,  sir!  I  see  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven. 
I  see  disruption  must  produce  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe 
in  its  two- fold  characters. 

This  matchless  warning,  this  remarkable  prophecy,  the 
voracious  and  unscrupulous  Democrats  would  not  heed.  Has 
it  not  been  divinely  fulfilled,  and  have  they  not  felt  their 
just  punishment? 

The  North  received  California  free,  and  the  Democrats 
of  the  South  received  from  Webster  an  earnest  signal  of 
danger,  that,  wisely  heeded,  would  have  saved  them  from  de- 
struction. That  warning  was  unheeded,  as  will  be  those  of 
to-day,  which  are  not  less  earnest  or  important. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


KANSAS  AND  NEBRASKA— A  BLOODY  CHAPTER 


The  Slave-Breeders'  Last  and  Most  Desperate  Sail  j— Douglas'  Squatter 
Sovereigntj  Bill— Douglas  Resided  in  Illinois  But  Held  Slaves  in 
'Mississippi— Proposal  to  Repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise — Vote 
on  the  Passage  of  the  Bill  in  the  Senate— Disgraceful  Scenes— Vote 
in  the  House  on  May  22,  1854 — Settlers  Pour  into  Kansas— Lnmi- 
grants  From  Free  States  lotercepted  and  Assaulted— Resolutions 
by  the  Desperadoes — The  Federal  Qovemment  Sends  an  Army  to 
Support  the  Border  Ruffians- The  Election  of  November  29, 1854— 
Shocking  Laws  Against  Freedom  Adopted  by  the  Slaveryites— A 
Congressional  Committee  Discovers  Gross  Frauds — Gov.  Recder 
Removed— Militia  From  the  Slave  States— The  U.  S.  Marshal 
Places  Them  on  Federal  Pay— Lawrence  Sacked— The  Free  Legis- 
lature Dispersed  by  Federal  Troops  Commanded  by  Slave-holders 
—The  Legislature  Again  Dispersed  for  '"Treason"- Gov.  Geary  Re- 
signs— Gov.  Walker  Appointed,  but  Shocked  at  Federal  Excesses, 
Resigns — Gov.  Denver  Resigns  and  is  Succeeded  by  Gov.  Medary 
— Peace  Restored  and  a  Free  Constitution  Adopted — Kansas  Ad- 
mitted in  1861 — A  Frightful  Record  of  Democratic  Misdeeds. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  bloodiest  attempt  of  the 
slave-breeders  and  ilesh-brokers  to  over-ride  and  violate  the 
laws  previously  made  by  themselves  and  plant  human  bond- 
age on  soil  solemnly  dedicated  to  eternal  freedom — their  last 
effort  to  force  slavery  into  free  territory  against  the  wishes 
of  its  people. 

Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  in  181^0  only  upon 
the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  forever  pro- 
hibited involuntary  servitude  in  territory  now  constituting 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana,  Idaho  and  a  portion  of  Minnesota.     In  1853,  when  a 
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bill  to  organize  the  territory  of  EaDsas  was  preseDted,  a 
SoQthem  Democrat  arose  and  demanded  that  the  Missoari 
Compromise  should  not  be  held  to  prohibit  slavery  within  the 
new  territory,  though  in  express  terms  it  did  prohibit  it  for* 
ever,  and  was  passed  for  that  purpose. 

This  bill  was  abandoned  and  one  far  more  cunning  was 
brought  in  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  slave-holder  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  who  resided  in  and  pretended  to  represent  in 
the  United  States  Senate  the  free  State  of  Illinois,  but  who 
really  represented  the  slave  interests  of  the  South.  ^  His  bill 
proposed  to  erect  two  territories — Kansas  and  Nebraska — 
instead  of  one,  to  be  admitted  as  States  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  their  people  might  elect.  This  flagrant  violation 
of  the  compromise  of  1820  he  labeled  '^squatter  sovereignty.** 
He  expected  that  through  it  Kansas  would  be  captured  by 
way  of  Missouri  by  the  slave-breeders,  atid  that  Nebraska 
would  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the  same  unholy  monster  by  the 
hordes  that  could  pass  through  the  gates  of  Kansas  after  it 
had  become  a  slave  State. 


yMR.  Editor.— I  had  the  pleasure  of  attendlngr  a  barbaoue  ^yen  by  Mr. 
James  Strickland,  the  aflrcnt  and  overseer  of  the  Hon.  8.  A  Doufrlas,  of  lUlnoiH, 
at  the  plantation  of  this  ^ntleman  on  Pearl  Kiver,  in  this  county,  on  the  80th 
ult.  The  barbaoue  vf&a  intended  really  for  the  slaves  on  the  place,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  yearly  custom  which  Mr.  Strickland  has  adopted,  but  there  was  a 
goodly  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  Negroes  followed  the  invited  guests  at  the  tables,  and  sat  down  to  the 
same  dainties  and  delicacies  which  had  just  afforded  so  much  satisfaction  to 
our  palates.  They  numbered  some  140  in  all.  It  was  a  goodly  sight 
to  see  the  dark  countenances  lighted  up  with  pleasure  at  tbe  sight  of 
the  eatablcfi  before  them;  the  entire  abaiukm  with  which  they  pitched 
into  the  good  things;  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  female  portion  of  the  crowd, 
ordering  the  delighted  waiter  with  fastidious  tasto  and  careless  toss  of  the 
head  to  ''fetch  the  nicest  piece  of  the  sheep-meat  they  could  find,"  or  '*tocut 
a  big  slice  of  de  cake  wid  de  icing  on  it, "  or  to  *  'stand  further  back,  and  not 
crowd  on  de  lady  when  she  war  drinking  her  coffee.*' 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  scene  was  a  table  full  of  little  snow-balls— 
some  forty  in  number,  and  all  at>out  one  size  and  age.  They  were  the  blackest 
of  black  "little  niggers."  Their  heads  rolled  from  side  to  side  as  they  crammed 
m  the  food,  and  more  particularly  the  cake,  in  a  pure  repletion  of  animal  en- 
joyment. They  did  enjoy  it.  Tears  were  in  their  large  rollln^r  eyes. but  they 
were  tears  produced  by  satiety  of  cake.    They  wept  because  they  could 

*'Eatno  more!" 

My  object,  Mr.  Editor,  in  thus  detailing  the  scene  which  I  witnessed  on  this 
plantation  Is  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  (and  It  may  be  some  who  are 
not)  to  the  fact  that  here  In  our  county  of  Lawrence,  in  the  State  of  Bllssis- 
slppl,  is  a  large  plantation  of  Negroes  owned  by  a  Northern  Unitcfd  States  Sen- 
ator, and  that  these  Negroes  are  better  fed,  l)etter  clothed,  and  their  bodily 
comforts  better  provided  for.  than  many  of  even  the  white  laboring  classes  of 
the  North— passing  by  for  the  present  the  condition  of  Its  free  Negro  popula- 
tion.—From  ths  Southtm  Jowmal,  Augutt  6, 1868. 
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This  bill,^  wicked  as  a  covenant  with  hell,  was  of  ooorse 
passed,  because  the  President,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  Congress  favored  the  extension  of  slave  terri- 
tory by  any  means,  no  matter  how  foul  and  dishonorable. 
And  thus  was  laid  bare  a  splendid  region  to  become  a  bloody 
battle-ground  between  freedom  and  slavery. 

As  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  with  its  le- 
gitimate consequences,,  was  a  more  potent  factor  than  any 
other  in  giving  force  and  direction  to  that  tremendous  revul- 
sion which  bequeathed  to  history  the  Republican  party,  the 
Rebellion  and  the  freedom,  it  is  proper  to  bring  to  view  here 
the  names  of  those  who  voted  for  as  well  as  those  who  voted 
against  it.  The  present  generation  should  not  be  permitted 
to  forget  the  distinguished  statesmen  who  acted  a  part  which 
changed  the  character  of  the  Republic. 

At  5  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  March  4,  1864,  the 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  amidst 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  disgrace  never  before  witnessed  in 
that  chamber,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  following  vote:^ 

YEAS. 

New  Hampshirb— Moses  Norris,  Jared  W.  Williams. 

CoNNECTicuT—lBaac  Toucey. 

New  Jersey — John  R.  Thomson. 

Pennsylvania— Richard  Brodhead,  Jr. 

Indiana— John  Pcttit. 

Illinois — Stephen  A.  Douglas,  James  Shields. 


>  Sec.  2.  And  be  It  further  enacted  *  *  •  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  wbich  are  not  locally  applicable  shall  haye  the  same 
force  and  effect  within  the  said  Territory  of  Kansas  and  elsewhere  within  the 
United  States,  except  the  eigrhth  Bection  of  the  act  preparatory  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Missouri  into  tbe  Union,  appn)vcd  March  6,  1020,  which,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Consrress  with  slavery  In  the 
States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1860  commonly  called 
Compromise  Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void\  It  being  the  true 
Intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  cny  Territory  or 
State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  tbe  United  States.  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in  force  any  law  or  regulation  which  may 
have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  March  6, 18S0,  either  protecting,  establishing, 
prohibiting  or  abolisbing  slavery. 


•   Whigs  in  ItdUcSy  Democrats  in  Boman  and  Free-Soilen  in  bmajll  gapi 

TAXiS. 
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Iowa— Aui(.  C.  Dodge,  Geo.  W.  Jones. 

MicnoAV— Lewis  Cass.  Chas.  E.  Stuart. 

California— Wm.  M.  Gwin^  John  B.  Weller. 

DsLAWARB— James  A.  Hayard. 

Mabtlaio)— TA^mkM  O,  Pratt. 

ViBGiNiA— Jas.  M.  Mason,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter. 

NoBTH  QKBoiASk—Oeorge  E  Badger. 

South  Carolina— A.  P.  Butler,  Josiah  J.  Evani. 

Gboboia— Wt({»(im  C,  Datcion, 

Alabaka— Benj.  Fitzpatrick,  Clement  C.  Clay,  Jr. 

Mibsissiffi— Stephen  Adams,  Albert  G.  Brown. 

Flobida — Jackson  Morton. 

LouiBiANA — John  Slidell,  J.  P.  Benjamin, 

Kentucky— -4rcA.  Dixon,  John  B.  Thompton. 

Tennbsssb— c/amM  O.  Jones. 

Mibboubi— D.R.  Atchison, iZsnry 5.  Oeyer. 

Abkanbas— W.  E.  Sebastian,  Robert  W.  Johnson. 

Texas— Thomas  J.  Rusk. 

NAYS. 

Maink— Hannibal  Hamlin,  Wm.  Pitt  Fe$$$nd$n, 

Massachusetts— Chables  Sumkeb. 

Rhode  Island — Charles  T.  James. 

Connecticut — 7'ruman  Smith. 

Yehmout— Solomon  Foot. 

New  York— TTiWiam  U.  Seward,  Hamilton  Fiih, 

Ohio— Salmon  P.  Chase,  Benjamin  F.  Wade. 

Wisconsin- Isaac  P.  Walker,  Henry  Dodge. 

Tennessee — John  BeU. 

Texas— Sam  Houston. 

ABSENT. 

Massachusetts— Edward  Everett. 
Rhode  Island— Philip  Allen. 
Vebmont— Samuel  S.  Phelps. 
New  Jersey- William  Wright. 
Pennsylvania — James  Cooper. 
Delawabe— John  M.  Clayton. 
Mabyland— James  A.  Pearce. 
Indiana— Jesse  D.  Bright. 
Georgia— Robert  Toombs. 
Florida— Stephen  R.  Mallory. 


I 
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The  free  States  gave  fourteen  yea  votes — all  Democrats; 
the  slave  States  twenty-three  yeas — fourteen  Democrats  and 
nine  Wbigs.  The  nay  votes  consisted  of  twelve  from  the 
free  and  two  from  the  slave  States — ^seven  Whigs,  two  Free- 
Soilers  and  five  Democrats.  The  ten  absentees  consisted  of 
five  Whigs,  four  Democrats  and  Robert  Toombs. 

In  the  House  the  bill  met  with  such  able  and  determined 
opposition  that  for  some  weeks  the  lovers  of  freedom  had 
high  hopes  of  its  ultimate  defeat.  Thousands  of  earnest  pro- 
tests, from  all  parts  of  the  free  States,  were  showered  upon 
the  Representatives;  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  were  writ- 
ten and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  prayers  offered  against  the 
iniquitous  and  fraudulent  measure,  but  in  vain.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  wealthy  slave-owners  exerted  their  utmost 
influence,  corrupt  and  otherwise,  in  favor  of  its  passage,  and 
postponed  final  action  until  May  22,  when,  having  secured 
the  required  majority,  it  became  a  law  by  the  following 
vote:^ 

YEAS  113. 
Free  Statks. 

MAnns — Moses  McDonald— 1. 

New  ITAMPSiniiE— Ilarry  nibbard— 1. 

Connecticut— Colin  M.  Ingersoll— 1. 

Vermont— Non  e . 

Massachusetts— None. 

Rhode  Island— None. 

New  York— Thomas  W.  Camming,  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Peter 
Rowe,  John  J.  Taylor,  William  M.  Tweed,  Hiram  Walbridge,  Wil- 
liam A.  Walkor,  Mike  Walsh,  Theo.  R.  Westbrook— 9. 

Pennsylvania — Samuel  A.  Bridges,  John  L.  Dawson,  Thomas  B. 
Florence,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  William  H.  Kurtz,  John  McNair,  Asa 
Packer,  John  Robbins,  Jr.,  Christian  M.  Straub,  William  H.  Witte, 
HendrickB.  Wright— 11. 

New  Jersey— Samuel  Lilly,  George  Vail— 2. 

Ohio— David  T.  Disney,  Frederick  W.  Green,  Edaon  B.  Olds, 
Wilson  Shannon— 4. 


*■  Whlgs  in  Italics,  Demoorats  in  Boman*  Fre&'Soiilers  In  small  oapztals. 
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Indiana — John  G.  DaTis,  CyruBL.  Dunham,  Norman  Eddy,  Wil- 
liam H.  Englifh,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  James  H.  Lane,  Smith  MU* 
ler— 7. 

Illinois— James  C.  Allen,  Willis  Allen,  Wm.  A.  Richardson— 8. 

Michigan — Samuel  Clark,  David  Stuart— 2. 

Iowa — Bemhart  Henn— 1 

Wisconsin— None . 

Califobnia— Milton  S.  Latham,  J.  A.  McDougall— 2.    Total— 44. 

Slayb  States. 

Dblawabb — Gkorge  R.  Riddle— 1. 

Mabtland— William  T.  Hamilton,  Henry  May,  Jacob  Showar, 
Joshua  Yansant— 4. 

ViBGiNiA — ^Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  John  S.  Caskie, 
Henry  A.  Edmundson,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  William  O.  Qoode, 
Zedekiah  Eidwell,  John  Letcher,  Paulas  Powell,  William  Smith,  John 
P.  Snodgrass — 11. 

NoBTH  Carolina— William  S.  Ashe,  Burton  Craige,  Thomas  L. 
Clingman,  John  Ktrr,  Thomas  Ruffln,  Henry  M.  Shaw — 6. 

South  Cabouna — William  W.  Boyce,  Preston  S.  Brooks,  James 
L.  Orr— 8. 

Gboroia— David  J.  Bailey,  Elijah  W.  ChasUin,  Alfred  H.  Colquitt, 
Junius  Hillyer,  David  A.  jSmm,  Alex.  H.  Stephens — 6. 

Alabama — Jame$  Abercrambie,  Williamson  R.  W.  Cobb,  James 
F.  Dowdell,  Sampson  W.  Harris,  George  S.  Houston,  Philip  Phillips, 
William  R.  Smith— 7. 

Mississippi — William  S.  Barry,  William  Barksdale,  Otho  R  Sin- 
gleton, Daniel  B.  Wright— 4. 

LoxnsiANA — William  Dunbar,  Roland  Jones,  John  Perkins,  Jr.-^. 

Ebntuckt— John  C.  Breckenridge,  James  S.  Chrisman,  Leander 
M.  Cox,  Clement  8.  HiU,  John  M.  Elliott,  Benj.  E.  Orey,  William 
Preston,  Richard  H.  Stanton— 8. 

Tbnnbssbb— William  M.  Churchwell,  €teorge  W.  Jones,  CharU% 
Ready,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Frederick  P.  Stanton,  Fdix  K,  ZoUi^ 
coffer— 4i, 

MisBOTTBi— Alfred  W.  Lamb,  Jamee  J,  Lindley,John  O.  Miller, 
Mordeeai  OUiver,  John  S.  Phelps— 5. 

Abkanbab-A.  B.  Greenwood,  Edwin  A.  Warren— 2. 
Flobida— A.  E.  Maxwell— 1. 

Tbxab— Peter  Hansbroogh  Bell,  Geo.  W.  Smyth— 2.    Total-^. 
Total.  Free  and  Slave  Stetes— 118. 
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NAYS  110. 
Northern  States. 

'iiAiNK-'SaTnuel  P.  Benson,  B.  Wilder  Farley,  Thomas  J.  D. 
Puller,  Samuel  Mayall. /jwcwf  Washburn,  Jr. — 5. 

New  Hampshire— George  W.  Eittredge,  George  W.  Morrison— 2 

Massachusetts— Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  Samuel  L.  Crocker, 
Alex.  De  Wm,  Edward  Dickinson,  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  Thomas  D. 
Eliot,  John  Z.  Goodrich,  Charles  W,  Upham,  Samuel  H.  WaUey, 
Tappan  Wenttoorth — 10. 

Rhode  Island — Thomas  Davis,  Benjamin  B.  Thurston— 2. 

Connecticut— Nathan  Belcher,  James  T.  Pratt,  Origen  8.  Sey- 
mour—8. 

Vermont— «/amM  Meacham,  Mvah  Sabin,  Andrew  Tracy— 3. 

New  YoiLK—Renry  Bennett,  Davis  Carpenter,  Gilbert  Dean,  Caleb 
Lyon,  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  Thomas  T.  Flagler,  George  Hastings,  Solo- 
mon Q,  Haven,  Charles  Hughes,  Daniel  T.  Jones,  Orsamus  B.  Matte- 
son,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  William  Murray,  Andrew  Oliver,  Jared  Y. 
Peck,  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Bishop  Perkins,  Benjamsu  Pringle,  BusseU 
Sage,  George  A,  Simmons,  Gerrit  Smith,  John  Wheeler— 22. 

New  Jersey— ^^x.  C.  M.  P^nntn^n,  Charles  Skelton,  Nathan 
T.  Stratton— 8. 

Pennsylvania— JloMp A  B.  Chandler,  Carlton  B.  Curtis,  John 
Dick,  Augustus  Drum,  William  Everhart,  James  Gamble.  Galusha  A. 
Grow,  Isaac  E.  Hiester,  Tliomas  M,  Howe,  John  McCuUoch,  Ner 
Middleswarth,  David  Bitchie,  Samuel  L.  BusseU,  Michael  C.  Trout. 
—14. 

Ohio — Edward  BaU,  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  Alfred  P.  Edgerton, 
Andrew  Ellison,  Joshua  R.  Giddinos,  Aaron  Earlan,  Johrt  Scott  Har- 
rison, H.  H.  Johnson,  William  D.  Lindsley,  M.  H.  Nichols,  Thomas 
Ritchey,  WiUiaim  B,  Sapp,  Andrew  Stuart,  JohnL.  Taylor,  Edward 
Wade— 16. 

Indiana— Andrew  J.  Harlan,  Daniel  Mace,  Samuel  W.  Parker— Z, 

Illinois — James  Knox,  Jesse  0,  Norton,  Elihu  B.  Washbume, 
John  Wentworth,  Biehard  Tales — 5. 

Michioan— David  A.  Noble,  Hestor  L.  Stevens— d. 

Wisconsin— Ben.  C.  Eastman,  Daniel  Wells,  Jr.— 2. 

Iowa— None. 

California— None.  Total— 91. 

Southern  States. 
VntoiNiA— John  8.  MiSson — 1. 
North  Carolina— .BidAorci  O.  Pisryear,  Sion  H.  Bogere-^. 
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Tennessee — Robert  Af.  Bugg,  Wm.  CuLlom,  Emsnon  Berthidg§f 
Nathinia  O    Taylor— 4 

Louisiana — I'heodure  O.  Iluat — 1. 

3I1SSOUBI — Thomas  II.  Benton—l. 

Otheh  SouTHEUN  STATES— Nonc.  Tolol— 9 

ABSE^'T,  OR  N0TV0TINQ--21. 

New  England  States— U'/w  .  Appleton,  of  Massachusetts— 1. 

New  Your— Geo.  W.  Chase,  James  Maurice— 2. 

Pennsylvania— None . 

New  Jersey— None. 

Omo — George  Bliss,  Moses  B.  Corwin — 3. 

Illinois— Wm.  H.  BissuU— 1. 

California— Nt»ne. 

Indiana — Eben.  M.  Chamberlain— 1. 

Michigan — None . 

low  A—John  P.  Cook — 1. 

Wisconsin — John  B.  Macy — 1. 

Maryland — John  R.  Franklin,  Augustus  R.  SolUrs^2. 

Virginia— Fayetle  McMullen— 1. 

North  Carolina— None. 

Delaware— None. 

South  Carolina— Wm.  Aiken,  Lawrence  M.  Eeitt,  John  Mc- 
Queen—S. 

Georgia— Wm.  B.  W.  Dent,  James  L.  Seward— 2. 

A  labama— None. 

Mississippi— Wiley  P.  Harris— 1. 

Kentucky— Linn  Boyd  (Speaker),  Presley  Ewing^2. 

Missouri- 5/mu«J  Caruthers—1, 

Arkansas — None. 

Florida— None. 

Texas— None. 

Tennessee— None . 

Louisiana— None. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  organizing  the  territory  of 
Nebraska,  as,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  government 
agent,  Geo.  W.  Maypenny,  it  contained  no  settlements  and 
but  three  or  four  licensed  traders  when  the  agitation  began. 
Its  untimely  or£;anization  was  therefore  put  upon  the  gov- 
ernment by  main  force,  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  slave- 
breeder's  realm. 
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The  oiyilization  of  Kansas,  when  the  agitation  looking  to 
her  erection  into  a  slave  dominion  began,  was  bat  little  far- 
ther advanced  than  that  of  Nebraska.  Therefore  it  was  found 
slow  work  to  colonize  the  new  territory,  even  from  Missouri, 
by  a  permanent  immigration;  for  the  people  of  that  State  had 
land  enough  of  their  own,  still  unoccupied,to  absorb  for  years 
their  surplus  population.  Their  only  recourse,  therefore,  was 
to  send  their  worst  inhabitants  across  the  border,  not  to  be- 
come settlers,  but  to  vote  and  fight  for  slavery. 

The  determination  to  plant  bondage  in  Kansas  at  whfltever 
cost  of  fraud  and  violence  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Jackson  JUtssiasippian  of  July  11,  1854: 

All  the  best  locations  in  the  territory  have  already  been 
staked  onX^cmd  the  foundation  for  a  log  ccUnn  laidy  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  alaverownera  from  the  border  slave  counties  in 
Missouri^  who  have  entered  into  solemn  pledges  to  protect  each 
other  in  t/ieir  claims^  and  to  keep  all  Abolitionists  from  the 
Territory.  There  remains  no  longer  a  doubt  but  that  Kansas 
has  already  made  a  beginning  which  insures  it  a  slave  State. 
Greeley  and  the  Abolitionists  may  flounder  and  flutter  until 
they  are  satisfied;  Kansas  is  now  a  slave  Territory^  and  will 
be  a  slave  State.  There  are  already  enfiugh  slave-owners  in* 
terested  in  Kansas  to  whip  out  all  the  Abolitionists  who  may 
dare  to  poUute  the  soU  with  their  incendiary  feet.  The  slave- 
owners of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  will  soon  seek  that  delightful  country,  and 
would  you  believe  it,  Mississippians  have  already  been  in  the 
Territory  and  staked  out  claims,  in  the  names  of  men  whom 
they  have  taken  along  to  erect  a  log  cabin  on  each  pre-emption. 
*  *  *  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  K!ansas  will  soon 
present  to  Congress  her  constitution,  with  a  slavery  clause. 
Then  Southern  men  will  be  required  to  breast  the  gathering 
storm,  as  men  who  have  a  country  to  love\  and  they  will  take 
pleasure  in  despising  such  traitors  and  doughfaces  as  Benton, 
Houston,  Bell,  and  their  Free-Soil  allies. 

On  July  29, 1854,  a  meeting  of  Democrats  was  held  at 
Weston,  Mo.,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  in 
favor  of  extending  slavery  into  Kansas,  and  a  Defensive  As- 
sociation was  formed,  sworn  to  assist  in  removing  any  and 
all  emigrmnta  who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  Northern 
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emigrant  aid  societies.  These  resolutions  were  published, 
signed  by  6.  Gallow  as  president  and  B.  F.  Stringfellow  M 
secretary.  Subsequently  tbey  were  adopted  by  public  meet- 
ings held  in  other  cities  in  Missouri. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Salt  Creek  by  ruffians  from  Mi[^ 
souri  and  Mississippi  which  adopted  several  very  significant 
resolutions.  One  declared  that  Kansas  must  be  made  a  slave 
State;  another  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Missourians  to  prevent 
by  force  or  otherwise  all  Northern  fanatics,  Abolitionists  or 
"hoslftle  emigrants"  from  the  free  States  from  passing  through 
the  State  to  Kansas,  and  the  eighth  announced:  *'We  will 
afford  protection  to  no  Abolitionist  as  a  settler  of  Kansae 
Territory." 

Everybody  acquainted  with  Southern  methods  knows 
what  is  meant  when  a  public  meeting  in  that  section  resolves 
to  "furnish  no  protection."  The  resolution  meant  violence. 
No  devotee  of  freedom  and  equality  would  ever  be  guilty  of. 
the  absurdity  of  asking  protection  from  such  a  wicked  and 
bloody  band. 

^  Massachusetts  had  chartered  a  wealthy  corporation  called 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Company;  Connecticut  followed  soon  after 
with  a  similar  company.  The  New  York  Tribune  opened  a 
Kansas  contribution,  and  aid  societies  sprang  into  aotivity  at 
hundreds  of  points  in  the  North-west.  Thus  stimulated,  tiie 
people  of  the  free  States  flocked  to  E^ansas  in  such  numbers 
that  in  a  few  months  they  constituted  a  decided  majority  of 
the  actnal  settlers. 

The  Missourians,  with  force  and  arms,  attempted  to  carry 
out  their  resolutions  and  prevent  Northern  and  Eastern  set- 
tlers from  passing  through  their  State,  for  that  purpose 
taking  numerous  lives  and  destroying  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty. But  the  emigrants  then  wound  around  through  Iowa, 
thus  circumventing  the  Democratic  ruffians.  The  adminis* 
tration  became  alarmed  at  the  ill  success  of  its  palpable  wick- 
edness, and  dispatched  an  army  to  Kansas  to  compel  the 
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eBtablishment  and  acceptance  of  slavery.  That  was  not  the 
reason  assigned,  but  history  shows  unmistakably  that  it  was 
the  true  one. 

The  people  only  slumbered.  This  high-handed  outrage 
awoke  them  from  their  lethargy,  and  the  next  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lost  its  Democratic-ruffian  majority.  Kansas 
thus  gained  a  remote  chance  of  becoming  free;  but  the  war 
continued.  The  "Border  Ruffians,''  ^  who  were  numerous 
near  the  Missouri  f  rontier,becamc  more  violent  than  ever.  The 
first  choice  of  a  delegate  to  Congress  took  place  November  29, 
1854.  It  was  carried  by  organized  bands  from  Missouri,  who 
crossed  the  border  on  election  day,  and  returned  at  once  after 
giving  in  their  ballots.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  the  ruffians  in 
this  way  voted  to  organize  a  Territorial  legislature;  and  this 
measure  was  carried  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  roughs, 
by  the  same  unlawful  process,met  at  Pawnee  the  next  July,  and 
adopted  a  State  Constitution.  In  their  haste,  as  well  as  to 
secure  at  once  the  establishment  of  slavery,  they  took  a  sum- 
mary vote,  adopting  en  masse  the  laws  of  slave-holding  Mis- 
souri; and  at  the  same  time  enacted  a  set  of  original  statutes, 
which,  to  the  horror  of  the  civilized  world,  denounced  the 
penalty  of  death  for  nearly  fifty  different  offenses  against  the 
institution  of  human  bondage! 

A  committee,  of  which  John  Sherman  was  a  member,  was 
sent  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  condition  of  Kansas. 
Southern  journals,  knowing  the  startling  crimes  their  agents 
had  committed,  advised  resistance  and  violence,  and  it  was 
thought  for  a  time  that  an  investigation  would  be  impossible. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  interposed,  the  active 
members  of  the  committee  discovered  that  of  the  2,871  votes 
cast  at  the  first  election  1,729  were  known  and  proved  to  be 
fraudulent.  They  also  found  that  of  the  6,218  votes  thrown 
at  the  election  of  March  30,  1855,  only  1,310  were  legal,  and 

t  The  name  by  wliioh  the  Democratio  party  was  known  for  Beveral  jrean 
before  the  Rebellion, 
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791,  or  a  majority,  were  for  the  free  State  or  anti-dafwy 
candidates. 

Qov.  Reader^  was  after  a  time  removed  and  Wilson  Shan- 
non, of  Ohio,  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  Mr.  Reeder  was 
at  once  nominated  and  elected  for  delegate  in  Congress. 
At  the  same  time  delegates  were  chosen  for  a  constitationml 
convention.  They  met  at  Topeka  on  September  25, 1855,  and 
promulgated  a  constitution  in  which  slavery  was  forever  pro- 
hibitcd,  which,  after  a  bloody  fight  between  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  the  armed  Democrats  of  Missouri,  was  adopted. 

On  January  15,  1856,  an  election  for  State  officers  was 
held,  resulting  in  choosing  Charles  Robinson  for  governor, 
and  a  legislature  under  the  Topeka  constitution.  In  April  a 
large  body  of  armed  men  from  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama  and  other  slave  States,  arrived  in  Ejtnsas 
under  command  of  Gen.  Buford.  Scandalous  as  it  may 
seem,  the  Democratic  United  States  marshal  placed  Buford*s 
men  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  government  and  armed  them 
with  federal  muskets. 

These  marauders  started  at  once  to  lay  waste  the  territory. 
The  people  of  Lawrence,  under  promise  of  peace  and  pro* 
tection,  gave  their  arms  to  the  sheriff.  Instantly  the  Southern 
ruffians  attacked  the  town,  blew  up  the  hotel,  burned  (4ov. 
Robinson's  house,  destroyed  the  anti-slavery  printing  offices 
and  rifled  the  residences  of  the  free  settlers. 

Civil  war  now  spread  throughout  the  territory.  The 
people  of  the  North  held  meetings  to  enlist  additional  set- 
tlers, cash  poured  into  the  Tribune  fund,  and  food,  clothing, 
seeds,  arms  and  money  were  sent  in  quantities  to  the  be- 
leagured  freemen. 

The  legislature  met  at  Topeka  on  July  4,  1856,  and  was 
dispersed  by  the  mongrel  United  States  troops.    The  ''grand 


^  Mr.  Boeder  wi^nt  from  Pennylvanla  a  staunoh  Democrat,  but  the  ood- 
Bdenoeless  frauds  of  the  federal  administratiou  and  of  the  Democracy  In 
Kansas  drove  him  at  once  over  to  the  Republican  party,  in  which  he  served 
faithfully  till  his  death.  Be  was  removed  because  he  would  not  aid  in  fordng 
slavery  Into  Kansas. 
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jnry"  indicted  Gov.  Reeder,  Gov.  Bobinson  and  James  H. 
Lane,  and  other  Free-State  men  for  'Hreason^"  and  the  Demo- 
crats gleefully  cast  them  into  jail.  On  September  8, 1856,  John 
W.  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  governor  to  suc- 
ceed Shannon.  He  issued  a  proclamation  of  peace,  and 
promised  the  free  settlers  protection  in  their  persons,  pni^ 
suits  and  property.    They  therefore  laid  down  their  arms. 

This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  pirates  from  the  South- 
em  States  organized  a  numerous  army,  and  with  their  regi- 
ments and  cannons  attacked  Lawrence  under  the  command 
of  a  leading  Democratic  member  of  the  Missouri  legislature. 
Gk>v.  Geary,  calling  forth  the  United  States  troops,  finally 
induced  the  invaders  to  retire. 

On  January  26,  1857,  the  free  legislature  met  at  Topeka, 
but  was  dispersed  by  theUnited  States  marshal,  who  captured 
several  members  and  cast  them  into  jail  at  Tecumseh.  The 
slaveryites  now  met  in  legislature  at  Lecompton  and  adopted 
a  resolution  calling  a  convention  to  frame  another  State  con- 
stitution. Gov.  Geary  resigned  because  the  pro-slavery 
United  States  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his  appointment  of 
Harrison  to  succeed  Lecompte  as  chief  justice.  Lecompte 
had  discharged  without  trial  the  ruffians  that  came  before 
him  for  killing  Free-State  men.  Robt.  J.  Walker,  of  Missis- 
sippi, was  appointed  to  succeed  Geary. 

Ilie  election  for  a  constitutional  convention  was  partici- 
pated in  only  by  a  few  slavery  men  along  the  border.  Soon 
after,  the  regular  territorial  election  was  held.  Gov.  Walker 
guaranteed  protection  to  the  settlers,  and  they  turned  out 
and  elected  M.  J.  Parrott  delegate  in  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
7,600  to  3,700,  and  secured  a  large  majority  of  the  legislature. 

Enraged  at  Gov.  Walker  for  guaranteeing  protection  to 
the  settlers  on  election  day,  the  pro-slavery  invaders  at- 
tempted to  overturn  the  result  by  a  false  return  from  Oxford, 
a  place  of  only  eleven  small  shanties.  Gov.  Walker  rejected 
it  as  a  manifest  fraud,  and  on  making  a  further  examination 
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discovered  that  a  somewhat  distinguished  Democrat  of  LoiH 
isiana  had  copied  the  fraudulent  Oxford  return  alphabetically 
from  an  old  Cincinnati  directory! 

The  pro-slavery  convention,  appointed  without  an  election 
worthy  of  the  name,  met  at  Lecompton  and  promulgated  a 
constitution  recognizing  and  protecting  slavery  and  prohibitr 
ing  the  passage  of  any  laws  of  emancipation.  A  despicable 
trick  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  adop- 
tion.  The  ballots  were  prepared  for  and  against  thus:  *'Con- 
stitution  with  slavery,"  and  ''  Constitution  without  slavery.'' 
This  thimble-rig  game  made  it  impossible  to  vote  against  the 
Lecompton  constitution.  No  matter  which  ticket  was  voted, 
it  was  for  the  slavery  Lecompton  constitution. 

Gov.  Walker  condemned  both  the  constitution  and  the 
nefarious  proceedings  connected  with  its  promulgation,  and 
started  for  Washington  to  prevent  Congress  from  accepting 
it.  Apprised  of  his  mission,  the  President  hastened  to  ap- 
prove the  fraudulent  instrument,  and  had  officially  signed  it 
before  the  arrival  of  Gov.  Walker,  who,  shocked  at  the  die* 
honorable  course  of  the  administration,  promptly  resigned. 
J.  W.  Denver,  of  California,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

An  election  was  held  for  the  rejection  or  adoption  of  the 
slave  clauses  of  the  Lecompton  constitution,  on  December  SI, 
1856.  Being  unable  to  vote  in  a  free  manner,  the  Free-State 
men  did  not  go  to  the  polls.  The  obnoxious  and  fraudulent 
instrument  was  therefore  adopted  by  a  vote  of  6,143  to  669. 
The  affirmative  votes  came  almost  solidly  from  a  little  stretch 
of  uninhabited  country  along  the  Missouri  border,  in  which 
whites  and  blacks  from  every  slave  State  in  the  South,  in^ 
eluding,  it  was  alleged,  an  ex-governor  and  two  congressmen, 
fraudulently  stuffed  the  ballot-boxes. 

The  invaders'  legislature  ordered  a  vote  for  State  officers 
under  the  Lecompton  constitution,  on  January  4,  1858.  The 
settlers'  legislature  then  submitted  the  Lecompton  constitution 
to  the  people,  aa  a  whoh^  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  the  eleo- 
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tion  also  to  take  place  on  January  4, 1858.  It  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  10,226.  Congress,  after  a  long  discussion,  again 
sent  the  Lecompton  fraud*  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  again 
was  it  rejected  by  a  majority  of  10,000  votes,  on  August  3, 
1858.  Gov.  Denver  then  resigned  and  Samuel  Medary,  of 
Ohio,  succeeded  him. 

The  settlers'  legislature  submitted  another  constitution, 
which  was  adopted.  Some  portions  of  it  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  in  January,  1859,  the  legislature  submitted  to  the 
people  the  question  of  whether  they  would  call  another  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by 
about  4,000  majority.  The  new  constitution,  forever  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  was  promulgated  at  Wyandot,  July  4,  1859, 
and  was  adopted  October  4,  by  4,000  majority. 

On  December  6,  1859,  a  State  election  was  held  under  the 
new  constitution  and  Charles  Robinson  was  chosen  governor. 
On  January  29,  1861,  Congress  having  approved  her  con- 
stitution, Kansas,  with  an  humane  and  Christian  constitution, 
became  a  free  State,  and  under  her  blood-stained  banner 
marched  proudly  but  peaceably  into  the  capitol  just  as  her  foes 
of  the  South  were  rallying  to  dismember  the  Union. 

The  facts  thus  briefly  related  constitute  the  civil  history 
of  the  Kansas  struggle  against  slavery.  A  fratricidal  war 
raged  over  her  rich  plains  for  three  years.  Bloodshed,  rob- 
bery, devastation  and  fire  spread  like  a  pestilence  through  her 
humble  settlements,  and  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  fearful 
record  made  by  pro-slavery  Democracy  during  that  eventful 
period  is  brought  out  in  this  narration.  The  details  of  it 
would  fill  many  volumes. 

The  scenes  of  butchery,  persecution  and  atrocity  that  at- 
tended the  effort  of  the  Democratic  flesh-brokers  to  forcibly 
overthrow  their  old-time  political  god.  State-sovereignty,  be- 
cause that  sovereignty  had  been  asserted  against  instead  of 
in  favor  of  human  bondage  in  Kansas,  have  never  been  writ- 
ten.   Nor  will  they  ever  be  recorded,  except  upon  the  pages 
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of  thone  mighty  tomes,  which,  fortanately  for  the  Demoom^jy 
will  not  be  opened  until  the  end  of  time,  when  God  •hall  lit 
in  judgment  on  ub  all  with  punivhment  aocording  to  our 
several  sins. 


CHAPTER  X- 


THE  BLUDGEON  IN  THE  SENATE: 


Charles  8umner*s  * 'Crime  Against  Kansas"— Slayocracy  Aroused— Its 
Deyotees  Contriye  Violence — ^Preston  Brooks  Assaults  Sumner 
— Committees  Appointed  to  Investigate — Heniy  Wilson,  Sumner's 
Colleague,  Describes  the  Affair— Brooks*  Egotistical  Speech— JefK 
Davis  and  the '* Chivalry'*  Cast  Laurels  upon  the  Assailant— The 
Richmond  Enquirer^$  Brutal  Sentiments— Sumner  and  His  Friends 
Must  Hang  or  the  Union  Dissolve— South  Carolina  Resolutions- 
Southern  Sentiment— Other  Northern  Freemen  Threatened  With 
Similar  Treatment— Sunmer  Never  Fully  Recovered— Ultimate 
Results  of  the  Ruffianism  of  Brooks  and  His  Friends. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  the  popular  view  the  hor- 
rors of  crime  are  added  to  or  mitigated  by  immediate  Bur- 
roundingB.  The  world  is  shocked  when  a  President  or  other 
high  dignitary  is  struck  down  by  the  agents  of  political  diab- 
olism, but  the  drunken  brawl  that  ends  fatally  passes  into 
oblivion  without  particular  notice  or  regret. 

On  the  19th  day  of  May,  1856,  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, delivered,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  his  famous 
philippic,  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas."  While  it  was  dig- 
nified and  devoid  of  personality,  it  was  nevertheless  a  ter- 
rible indictment  of  the  pro-slavery  Democracy.  In  closing 
he  made  answer  to  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  saying: 

The  Senator  dreams  that  he  can  subdue  the  North.  He 
disclaims  the  open  threat  but  his  conduct  implies  it.  How 
little  that  senator  knows  himself,  or  the  strength  of  the 
cause  he  presents  t    He  is  but  a  mortal  man;  but  against  him 
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is  an  immortal  principle.  With  finite  strength  he  wrestles 
with  infinite,  and  he  must  fail.  Against  him  are  stronger 
battalions  than  any  marshalled  by  mortal  arm — the  inborn, 
ineradicable  and  invincible  sentiments  of  the  human  heart; 
against  him  is  nature  in  all  its  subtle  forces;  against  him  is 
Ood.    Let  him  try  to  subdue  these! 

This  bold  and  unsparing  utterance  lashed  the  Southern 
fire-eaters  into  a  furious  rage.  The  speech,  being  founded 
on  the  Gibralter  of  principles  and  truth,  was  not  answerable 
by  any  form  of  logic,  eloquence,  justice  or  sentiment  that  the 
Democrats  could  command.  They  must  make  a  defense  of 
another  kind. 

Contriving  together,  they  agreed  that  a  personal  assault 
should  be  made  upon  Sumner,  and  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of 
South  Carolina,  the  State  particularly  referred  to  by  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  to  carry  the  ruffian- 
ism into  effect.  He  at  first  proposed  to  meet  Sumner  at  the 
gate-house  of  the  Capitol  grounds,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
stairway  leading  up  to  the  building;  but  Henry  A.  Edmundson, 
a  representative  from  Virginia,  advised  him  that  Sumner  was 
physically  a  brave  and  powerful  man,  and  it  would  be  "more 
safe  and  discreet"  to  take  him  at  some  disadvantage.  In 
this  Lawrence  M.  Eeitt,  of  South  Carolina,  concurred. 

Therefore,  on  Thursday,  May  22,  Brooks,  having  fired 
his  courage  with  whisky,  proceeded  to  the  Senate  chamber. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia, 
John  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  (Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States)  and  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  hav- 
ing beeld  previously  informed  of  the  hour  the  outrage  was 
to  take  place,  were  present 

Brooks  held  a  long  gutta  percha  cane,  over  one  inch  in 
diameter  and  very  heavy.  Following  the  advice  of  Keitt 
and  Edmundson,  he  approached  Sumner,  who  sat  at  his  desk 
leaning  heavily  forward  over  his  writing,  from  behind,  and 
at  once  dealt  him  a  powerful  blow  on  the  head.  Half-dased, 
SuuMT  attempted  to  rise,  wreaohing  loose  his  desk  in  the 
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effort;  but  Brooks  continaed  to  rain  still  fiercer  blows  upon 
him,  and  he  soon  fell,  unoonscious,  terribly  lacerated  and 
bruised,  his  blood  flooding  the  aisle. 

Keitt,  having  also  fortified  his  "chivalry"  with  liquor, 
stood  cursing  and  warning  back  with  flourishes  of  a  heavy 
bludgeon,  the  advances  of  those  who  rushed  forward  to  save 
Sumner  from  death. 

On  the  following  day  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetti, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  ^'brutal,  murderous 
and  cowardly  assault'*  on  his  colleague,  but  declined  to  offer 
any  resolution.  No  Democratic  senator  moving,  Wm.  IT. 
Seward,  of  New  York,  offered  a  resolution  of  inquiry.  Vice- 
President  Jesse  D.  Bright,  to  whom  the  friends  of  slavery, 
ruflianism  and  disunion  ow.e  an  undying  debt  of  gratitude, 
appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  James  A.  Pcarce  of  Mary- 
land, Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Henry  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin, 
Philip  Allen,  of  Rhode  Island  and  Henry  S.  Geyer,  of  Mis- 
souri— all  slave-holders  or  pro-slavery  Democrats,  and  Sum- 
ner's enemies. 

In  the  House  Lewis  D.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  A.  C.  M.  Pen- 
nington, of  New  Jersey,  Francis  E.  Spinner,  of  New  York, 
Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia  and  Alfred  B.  Greenwood,  of  Ar- 
kansas, were  appointed  to  look  into  tbe  matter. 

While  these  committees  were  engaged  in  their  labors, 
the  entire  Republic  was  blazing  with  fierce  excitement.  The 
South  was  frantic  with  delight — tbe  North  was  profoundly 
stirred  by  a  mighty  indignation.  Meetings  were  held  in 
every  community  throughout  both  sections;  but  their  resolu- 
tions were  in  violent  conflict.  In  the  South  Brooks  was 
lauded  as  a  ^'chivalrous  hero,"  a  ''brave  representative,"  a 
"noble  son  of  the  Southern  Republic,"  etc. 

The  Senate  committee  reported  "want  of  jurisdiction," 
as  the  assault  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  other  House.  The 
story  may  be  finished  by  employing  the  strong  but  moderate 
language  of  Henry  Wilson,  who  was  Sumner's  colleague  when 
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the  assault  was  made,  and  who  nearly  lost  bis  life^  in  conse- 
qaence  of  his  denunciations  of  it : 

The  House  committee  made  two  reports;  the  majority 
recommended  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Brooke,  and  expressing 
'^disapprobation  of  the  act  of  Henry  A.  Edmundson  and  Law- 
rence M.  Keitt."  The  minority,  pleading  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion, gave  sixty-six  votes  for  the  minority  report.  The  House 
censured  Keitt,  but  failed  to  condemn  Edmundson.  Keitt  re- 
signed. One  hundred  and  twenty-one  members  voted  to  ex- 
pel Brooks  and  ninety-five  voted  against  expulsion.  Having 
failed  to  expel — a  two-thirds  vote  being  necessary — a  vote  of 
censure  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority. 

After  these  votes  were  declared,  Mr.  Brooks  addressed  the 
House  in  a  speech  of  mingled  assumption,  insolence  and 
self-conceit.  While  disclaiming  all  intentions  to  insult  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  or  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  seemed  to  be 
utterly  oblivious  that  there  had  been  any  infringement  of 
law  or  rights  of  others;  it  being  simply,  he  said  *'a  personal 
affair,  for  which  I  am  personally  responsible."  With  infi- 
nite effrontery  he  affirmed:  "I  went  to  work  very  deliber- 
ately, as  I  am  charged — and  this  is  admitted— and  speculated 
whether  I  should  employ  a  horsewhip,  or  a  cowhide,  but 
knowing  that  the  Senator  was  my  superior  in  strength,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  might  wrest  it  from  my  hand,  and 
then  (for  I  never  attempt  anything  I  do  not  perform)  I  might 
have  been  compelled  to  do  that  which  I  would  have  regret- 
ted the  balance  of  my  life." 

What  that  contingency  he  so  coolly  admitted  was,  every 
reader  can  conjecture.  With  still  greater  assurance  and  self- 
assertion,  he  claimed  as  a  matter  of  credit  for  his  forbear- 
ance, that  he  had  not  plunged  the  nation  into  civil  war, 
as  if  he  had  held  the  destinies  of  the  Republic  in  bis  hands. 

**In  my  heart  of  hearts,"  he  said,  "such  a  menacing  line  of 
conduct  I  believe  would  end  in  subverting  this  government 
and  drenching  this  hall  in  blood.  No  act  of  mine,  on  my 
personal  account,  shall  inaugurate  revolution;  but  when  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  return  to  your  own  home,  and  hear  the  people 
of  the  great  North — and  they  are  a  great  people — speak  of 
me  as  a  bad  man,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  a 
blow  struck  by  me  at  this  time  would  be  followed  by  a  revo- 
lution.   TTiis  Jknowy 

•  ^  In  1878  James  L.  Orr,  a  member  In  1866  from  South  Carolina,  informed 
Mr.  Wilson  that  at  a  secret  meetingr  of  Southemers  it  was  resolved  to  make 
an  attack  on  him.  By  the  strenuous  efforts,  however,  of  Mr.  Orr,  actual  vio- 
lence was  prevented,  but  for  many  weeks  Wilson  went  armed,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Wm.  Olaflln,  made  provision  for  his  little  son  in  case  he  should  fall  a  vlotim 
to  Demoonitlo  rufflmns. 
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Conclading  his  speeoh,  ho  annoanced  the  resignatiaii  of 
his  seat,  and  walked  oat  of  the  House.  He  returned  to  his 
constituents,  was  triumphantly  re-elected,  in  about  two  weeks 
went  back  with  his  commission  of  re-election,  and  again  took 
his  seat. 

A  faint  conception  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded  the  entire 

slave  section  of  the  country  may  be  obtained  by  perusing 

the  subjoined  article  published  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer^ 

the  great  administration  organ  of  Pierce's  term,  a  day  or  two 

after  the  assault,  and  while  the  question  of  whether  Sumner 

would  live  or  die,  was  yet  in  doubt : 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  union  or  peace  or  truce  with  Sumner 
or  Sumner's  friends.  Cataline  was  purity  itself  compared 
with  the  Massachusetts  Senator,  and  his  friends  are  no  better 
than  he.  I'hey  are  all  (wo  mean  the  leading  and  conspicuous 
ones)  avowed  and  active  traitors.  The  sending  the  Congres- 
sional Committee  to  Kansas  was  done  with  tbe  treasonable 
purpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion  in  that  Terrritory. 

The  Black  Republicans  in  Congress  are  in  open  war  with 
the  government,  and  like  their  allies,  the  Garrisonian  Aboli- 
tionists, equally  at  war  with  religion,  female  virtue,  private 
property  and  distinction  of  race.  T/iet/  all  deserve  the  haUer^ 
and  it  is  vain  and  idle  to  indulge  the  expectation  that  there 
can  be  union  or  peace  with  such  men.  Sumner  and  Snmner*B 
friends  must  bo  punished  and  silenced. 

Government  which  can  not  suppress  such  crimes  as  these 
has  failed  of  its  purpose.  Either  such  wretches  must  be 
hanged  or  put  in  the  penitentiary,  or  t/ie  South  should pr^are 
at  once  to  quit  the  Union, 

We  would  not  jeopardize  tbe  religion  and  morality  of 
the  South  to  save  a  Union  that  had  failed  of  every  useful 
purpose.  Let  us  tell  the  North  at  once,  if  you  can  not  suppress 
the  treasonable  actions,  and  silence  the  foul,  licentious  and 
infidel  propagandism  of  such  men  as  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Beecher,  Garrison,  Sumner  and  their  Ne- 
gro and  female  associates,  let  us  part  in  peace. 

We  would  like  to  see  modesty,  female  virtue,  common 
morality  and  religion,  independent  of  government.  The  ex- 
periment at  the  South,  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  regulation 
of  public  opinion,  works  admirably.  We  are  tJie  most  morale 
religious^  contented^  lauHzbiding  and  are  daily  becombg  more 
so. 

The  reverse  of  all  this  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  true  at 
the  North.    If  70a  can  not  expel  the  Black  Repablioans 
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from  power,  panish  them  and  silence  them  for  the  future,  jon 
are  incapable  of  self-government.  You  should  adopt  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  We  adhere  to  our  Kepublican  institutions. 
Your  sympathy  fbr  Sumner  has  shaken  our  confidence  in  your 
capacity  for  self-government  more  than  all  your  past  history, 
full  of  evil  potents  as  that  has  been. 

lie  had  just  avowed  his  complicity  in  designs  far  more 
diabolical  than  those  of  Cataline  or  Cethegus,  nay,  transcend- 
ing in  iniquity  all  that  the  genius  of  Milton  has  attributed 
to  his  fallen  angels.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  should  be 
bailed  as  a  hero  and  saint  for  his  proposed  war  on  everything 
sacred  and  divine  [meaning  human  bondage]  by  that  pandi- 
monium  where  the  blasphemous  Garrison  and  Parker  and 
Andrew,  with  their  runaway  Negroes  and  masculine  women 
congregate.  He  belongs  to  that  crew  himself.  He  is  a  proper 
saint  for  a  free-love  saloon  or  an  infidel  convention. 

But  unless  there  be  enough  of  patriotism,  religion  and 
morality  at  the  North  to  express  general  detestation  of  his 
crimes  and  congratulations  at  his  merited  castigation,  we  /lad 
better  part  company.  No  evil  that  can  befall  the  South  would 
be  so  great  as  association  with  Sumner  and  Sumner's  sympa- 
thizers. 

SnTFATirr  with  such  a  wbbtch  is  a  ckimb  against  mo- 
rality, BEUGION  AND  6od! 

The  foregoing  utterance  was  copied  and  approved 
throughout  the  South  and  the  following  resolutions^  adopted 
at  a  great  mass-meeting  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  are 
samples  of  hundreds  adopted  by  similar  gatherings  in  the 
slave  States: 

Jieaolvedj  That  we  cordially  indorse  the  conduct  of  the 
Hon.  P.  S.  Brooks,  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  inflicting  upon  Senator  Sumner  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  punishment  he  so  richly  deserved  by  his  libel- 
ous attack  upon  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  our  faithful 
Senator,  and  upon  the  entire  South. 

Jtesolvedy  That  the  attack  upon  our  absent  Senator  was 
false  as  it  was  cowardly,  and  was  gaUanthj  met  by  his  kins- 
man, his  countryman  and  his  friend  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
which  the  Abolitionists  had  desecrated  by  their  foul  attack. 

Resolved^  That  in  the  crisis  which  is  upon  us,  it  is  ex- 
pected of  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  especially  those  to 
whom  the  public  interests  are  confided,  and  that  our  gallant 
countryman  has  shown  a  noble  and  just  appreciation  of  that 
•olemn  daty. 
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Said  the  Petersburg  Intdligencer: 

)We  are  exceedingly  sorry  that  Hr.  Brooks  dirtied  hb 
cane  by  laying  it  athwart  the  shoulders  of  the  blacl^gaaid 
Sumner.  We  regret  that  he  did  so,  not  because  Sumner  got 
a  lick  amiss,  not  because  he  was  not  justly  entitled  to  all  lie 
got  and  more  besides,  but  because  the  nasty  scamp  and  his 
co-sf'camps  will  make  capital  for  their  foul  cause  out  of  the 
affair. 

They  will  raise  a  howl  that  will  split  the  public  ear,  about 
the  violation  of  the  privilege  of  debate,  Southern  bullyism, 
etc.  Master  Horace  Greeley  in  particular  will  jump  out  of 
his  boots  and  breeches,  have  about  4,00(t  fits,  and  thus  pat 
up  the  price  of  asafcptida  and  burnt  feathers  through* 
out  the  country. 

Disagreeing  with  the  Richmond  Whig  as  to  the  effect  of 
Sumner^s  thrashing,  we  entirely  concur  with  it,  that  if  thrash- 
ing is  the  only  remedy  by  which  the  foul  conduct  of  the  Ab- 
olitionists can  be  controlled,  that  it  will  be  very  well  to  give 
Seward  a  double  dose  at  least  every  other  day  until  it  oper- 
ates freely  on  his  political  bowels. 

It  is  true  that  the  cunning  rascal  is  a  little  too  smart  to 
violate  the  decorum  of  debate,  but  his  adroit  demagogism 
and  damnable  doctrines  are  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the 
country  than  the  coarse  blackguardism  of  the  perjured  wretoh 
Sumner. 

Said  the  Richmond  Whig: 

As  will  be  seen  by  telegraph,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  on  yesterday,  ad- 
ministered to  Senator  Sumner,the  notorious  and  foul-mouthed 
Abolitionist  from  Massachusetts,  an  elegant  and  effectual 
caning.  We  are  rejoiced  at  this.  The  only  regret  we  feel 
is  that  Mr.  Brooks  did  not  employ  a  horsewhip  or  cowhide 
upon  his  slanderous  back,  instead  of  a  cane.  We  trust  the 
ball  mag  be  kept  in  motion*  Setcard  and  others  sliould  catch 
itnext. 

The  students  and  oflicers  of  the  University  of  Virginisi 
voted  Brooks  a  cane,  on  which  the  leading  Democratic  or* 
gan  of  the  South  remarked  approvingly:  "The  chivalry  of 
the  South,  it  seems,  has  been  thoroughly  aroused."  The  Rich- 
mond j^xamm^  said:  "Far  from  blaming  Mr.  Brooks,  we 
are  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a  conservative  gentleman, 
seeking  to  restore  its  lost  dignity  to  the  Senate,*'      ♦      ♦      • 

♦     ♦     ♦     whose  example  should  be  followed  by  every 
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Southern  gentleman  whose  feelings  are  outraged  by  unprin- 
cipled Abolitionists." 

The  Richmond  Enquirer^  some  weeks  after  the  assault, 
said:  ^'In  the  main,  the  press  of  the  South  applauds  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Brooks,  without  condition  or  limitation. 
Our  approbation,  at  least,  is  entire  and  unreserved.  *  * 
*  *  It  was  a  proper  act,  done  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  place." 

Nor  were  leading  statesmen  less  explicit  in  their  ap- 
proval. Mr.  Mason,  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a 
public  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Brooks,  after  referring  to  his 
"social  and  political  intercourse"  with  their  "able  and  justly 
honored  representative"  adds:  "I  know  of  none  whose  pub- 
lic career  I  hold  more  worthy  the  full  and  cordial  approba- 
tion of  his  constituents  than  his."  Jefferson  Davis,  on  the 
same  occasion,  wrote:  "I  have  only  to  express  to  you  my 
sympathy  with  feelings  which  prompt  the  sons  of  Carolina 
to  welcome  the  return  of  a  brother  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  villiiication,  misrepresentation  and  persecution,  because  he 
resented  a  libelous  assault  upon  the  representative  of  their 
mother." 

Nor  were  they  alone  Southern  men  who  joined  in  this 
formal  endorsement.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  referring  to  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, 
characterized  it  as  "the  most  vulgar  tirade  of  abuse  ever  de- 
livered in  a  representative  body,"  and  added  that  though  "Mr. 
Brooks  was  indiscreet.  Senator  Butler  was  a  very  mild  man." 

Mr.  Savage,  of  Tennessee,  in  an  eulogy  in  the  House,  said: 
"To  die  nobly  is  life's  chief  concern.  History  records  but 
one  Thermopylae;  there  ought  to  have  been  another,  and 
that  one  for  Preston  S.  Brooks.  *  *  *  So  shall  the 
scenes  in  the  Senate  chamber  carry  the  name  of  the  deceased 
to  all  future  generations,  long  to  be  remembered  after  all  men 
are/argoUen  and  until  these  proud  walls  crumble  into  ruins." 
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Historj  affords  do  parallel  to  the  bnitality  and  r«flUtt- 
ism  displayed  by  the  pro-slavery  Democracy  in  applaadiag 
and  approving  Broolcs,  and  insolently  threatening  similar  or 
''more  effective"  punishment  for  Garrison,  Wade,  Giddingt, 
Wilson  and  Heeoher,  Sumner's  valiant  co-workers  for  liberty, 
unless  they  should  ''cease  discussing''  the  crimes  of  bond- 
age. 

Sumner  was  ill  for  many  months  in  conseqnenoe  of  the 
blows  he  received.  Gashes  four  inches  in  length,  and  laying 
the  skull  bare,  covered  his  head.  The  fifteen  scars  left  by 
them  never  disappeared,  in  fact,  he  never  was  a  well  man 
thereafter,  though  he  lived  until  March  11, 1874 — a  period  of 
eighteen  years. 

Nor  did  the  slave  power  of  the  Democracy  ever  recover 
from  the  blows  dealt  it  by  Brooks,  when  he  shattered  his 
bludgeon  over  the  head  of  the  great  apostle  of  freedom. 
Sumner,  indeed,  only  partially  recovered,  but  slavocraoy, 
wounded  to  the  heart,  could  never  rally.  It  staggered  on  des- 
perately, yet  lower  and  lower,  for  a  few  years,  and  finally  bit 
the  dust  in  its  last  prodigious  effort  of  rebellion  and  blood- 
shed to  secure  dismemberment  of  the  Union. 

Strangely  enough  Brooks,  a  few  months  after  the  assault^ 
died  in  a  sudden  and  tragic  manner;  Keitt  fell  fighting  for 
State-rights,  'Democracy  and  slavery,  while  nearly  all  the 
others  lived  to  see  their  treasonable  prophecies  disappear  in 
disgrace  and  disaster. 
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dom— Statement  of  the  Case — He  Wins  But  the  Superior  Court 
Reverses  the  Decision— Scott  Appeals  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court— Roger  B.  Taney's  Sophistry— Himself  and  Four 
Other  Justices  Were  Slave-Holders — Justices  Curtis  and  McLean 
Dissent— The  Decision  Analyzed— What  It  Declared— Missouri- 
Compromise  Unconstitutional— Ordinance  of  1787  Uo constitu- 
tional—The Free  States  Astir— Martin  Van  Duren  Tells  Wbat  the 
Supreme  Court  Attempted  to  Do — The  Slave-Holding  Justices  Be- 
came Mere  Political  Quacks — They  Wanted  to  Save  Slavery  and. 
Democracy — What  They  Ought  to  HaveJDone— The  Unlawful  and 
Iniquitc-us  Foundation  of  American  Slavery. 

The  friends  of  freedom,  down  to  the  lukewarm  and  in- 
different,  were  deeply  excited  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ease  of  Dred  Scott.  The  cause  arose  originally  in  a  com- 
plaint of  assault  and  battery  by  Scott,  an  alleged  slave, 
against  John  F.  A.  Sandford,  and  was  tried  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri.  The  dec- 
laration set  out  three  separate  assaults — one  on  the  com- 
plainant Scott,  another  on  his  wife  and  a  third  on  two  of  bis 
children. 

The  defendant's  plea  was  ''not  guilty;"  and  in  addition 
be  pleaded  in  abatement  that  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife  and 
children  were  defendant's  slaves,  and  liable,  without  legal 
redress,  to '*  flogging  or  otber  needful  means  of  coercion." 
The  case  was  tried  in  May,  1854,  and  went  to  the  jury  on  the 
following  statement  of  facts  to  which  both  parties  had 
agreed: 


—7 
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In  the  year  1834,  the  plaintiff  was  a  Negro  slave  belonging 
to  Dr.  Emerson,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  year,  lb34,  said  Dr.  Emerson  took 
the  plaintiff  from  the  State  of  Missouri  to  the«miUtary  poat 
at  Kuck  Island,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  held  him  there 
as  a  slave  unlii  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1830.  At  the 
time  last  men lioned,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff 
from  said  iniliiary  post  at  Rock  Island  to  the  military  post  at 
Fort  Snelling,  hi  mate  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  the  Territory  known  as  Upper  Louisiana,  acquired 
by  the  United  States  of  France,  and  situate  north  of  the  lati- 
tude of  thirty-six  degiei "  thirty  minutes  north,  and  north  of 
the  State  of  Missouri.  Said  Dr.  Emerson  held  the  plaintiff 
in  slavery  at  said  Fort  Snelling,  from  said  last  mentioned 
date,  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  I83r>,  Harriet,  who  is  named  in  the  second 
count  of  the  plaintiirs  declaration,  was  the  Negro  slave  of 
Major  Taliaferro,  who  belonged  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  year,  1835,  said  Major  Taliaferro  took  said 
Harriet  to  said  Fort  Snelling,  a  military  post^  situated  as 
hereinbefore  stated,  and  kept  her  there  as  a  slave  until  the 
year  1830,  and  then  sold  and  delivered  her  as  a  sUve  at  said 
Fort  Snelling  unto  the  said  Dr.  Emerson  hereinbefore  named. 
Said  Dr.  Emerson  held  said  Harriet  in  slavery  at  said  Fort 
Snelling,  until  the  year  1838. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  plaintiff  and  said  Harriet  at  said 
Fort  Snelling,  with  the  consent  of  said  Dr.  Emerson,  who 
Uien  claimed  to  be  their  master  and  owner,  intermarried,  and 
took  each  other  for  husband  and  wife.  Eliza  and  Liuie, 
named  in  the  third  count  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  are 
the  fruit  of  that  marriage.  Eliza  is  about  fourteen  yearsold, 
and  was  born  on  board  the  steamboat  Gipsey,  north  of  the 
north  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  upon  the  river  Mie- 
flissippi.  Lizzie  is  about  seven  years  old,  and  was  born  in  the 
State  of  Missouri,  at  the  military  post  called  Jefferson 
Barracks. 

In  the  year  1838,  said  Dr.  Emerson  removed  the  plaintiff 
and  said  Harriet  and  their  said  daughter  Eliza  from  said  Fort 
Snelling  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  where  they  have  ever  sinoe 
resided. 

Before  the  commencement  of  this  suit,  said  Dr.  Emerson 
sold  and  conveyed  the  plaintiff  said  Harriet,  Eliza  and  Lissie 
to  the  defendant  as  slaves,  and  the  defendarit  has  ever  sinoe 
claimed  to  hold  them  and  each  of  them  as  slaves. 

At  the  time  mentioned  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  the 
defendant,  claiming  to  be  owner  as  aforesaid,  laid  bis  hands 
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upon  said  plaintiff,  Harriet,  Eliza  and  Lizzie,  and  imprisoned^ 
them,  doing,  in  this  respect,  however,  no  more  than  what  he 
might  lawfully  do  if  they  were  of  right  his  slaves  at  such 
times. 

Before  beginning  this  suit  Scott  had  brought  another  suit 
in  the  State  courts  of  Missouri  for  his  freedom,  on  the  ground 
that,  having  been  a  resident  of  a  free  State  and  a  free  Terri- 
tory, he  thereby  relieved  himself  from  the  chains  of  bondage 
and  became  a*  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  inferior 
court  gave  a  judgment  in  his  favor,  but  on  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  the  judgment  was  reversed 
and  the  case  remanded  back  for  a  new  trial.  By  consent  this 
action  was  continued  to  await  decision  on  the  suit  for  assault 
and  battery  against  Sanford,  brought  in  the  federal  court. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  Scott's  attorney  asked  the 
court  to  charge  the  jury,  on  the  agreed  statement  of  facts,  to 
find  for  plaintiff.  This  was  refused  and  the  jury,  being  in- 
structed that  the  law  was  with  defendant,  were  ordered  to  so 
find.  The  verdict  accordingly  was  that  the  plaintiff  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  slaves  as  alleged  by  Sanford,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  no  rights  in  court  and  no  redress  against 
their  master  for  personal  violence. 

Scott's  attorney  filed  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  charge  of 
the  court,  and  thereupon  carried  the  case  by  writ  of 
error  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  matter  was 
argued  at  the  December  term  of  1855,  and  as  strong  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  existed  among  the  members  of  the  court, 
it  was  continued  to  the  next  term,  and  argued  again. 

In  the  meantime,  by  subtle  and  unseen  influences,  power- 
ful pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  members  oi  the 
court,  as  far  as  possible,  against  the  cause  of  the  alleged 
slave.  These  were  emphatically  charged  as  facts  by  the 
journals  of  the  North  and  openly  boasted  by  the  indiscreet 
publications  of  the  South. 

The  ooort  was  composed  of  Roger  B.  Taney,^  chief  justice, 
andJohn  McLean,  James  W.  Wayne,^  John  Catron,^  Peter 
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V.  Daniel/  Samuel  Nelson,  Robert  C.  Grier,  Benjamin  IL 
Curtis  and  John  A.  Campbell,'  associate  justices.  The 
opinion,  as  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  would  ooonpy 
about  seventy-five  pap^es  of  this  volume,  and  with  the  opin* 
ions  of  the  live  who  custained  his  judgment,  touched  uponal* 
most  every  principle  and  problem  save  those  of  civil  service 
reform  and  infant  damnation.     He  argued: 

The  (piestion  before  us  is,  whether  the  class  of  persons 
descrilMMi  in  the  plea  in  abatement  compose  a  portion  of  this 
peo))le,  nnd  are  constituent  members  of  this  sovereignty. 
We  think  they  are  not,  and  that  they  are  not  included,  and 
were  not  intended  to  be  included,  under  the  word  "citizens** 
in  the  Constitution,  and  can  therefore  claim  none  of  the 
rights  an<l  privileging  which  that  instrument  provides  for  and 
secures  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary, 
they  were  at  that  time  considered  as  a  subordinate  and  in- 
ferior class  of  beings,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  the  domi- 
nant race,  and,  whclhr  emancipated  or  not^  yet  remained  tub' 
ject  to  their  avt/iorift/yHud  had  no  rights  or  privileges  but  snoh 
as  those  who  held  the  power  and  the  government  might 
choose  to  grant  them. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  legislation  and  histories 
of  the  times,  and  the  language  used  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  show  that  neither  the  class  of  persons  who 
had  been  imported  as  slaves,  nor  their  descendants,  whether 
they  had  become  free  or  not,  were  then  acknowledged  as  a 
part  of  the  people,  nor  intended  to  be  included  in  the  general 
words  used  in  that  memorable  instrument. 

They  had  for  more  than  a  centuFy  before  been  regarded 
as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  andthorouffhly unfit  to  as$oci€Ue 
with  the  white  rare,  either  in  social  or  political  relations;  €md 
so  far  inft  rior,  that  they  had  no  riyhts  which  the  white  man 
was  hound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  Negro  might  justly  and 
latrfuUy  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit.  lie  was  bought 
and  sold,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise 
and  traffic,  whenever  a  profit  conld  be  made  by  it.  This  opin- 
ion was  at  that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilised  poT^ 
tion  of  the  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morale 
as  well  as  politics,  which  no  one  thought  of  disputing,  or 
supposed  to  be  open  to  dispute;  and  men  in  every  ^rade  and 
position  in  society  daily  and  habitually  acted  upon  it  in  their 


^  Slave-holders  at  the  time  of  trjliisthe  CMe. 
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private  pursuits,  as  well  as  in^patters  of  public  concorn, 
without  doubting  for  a  momcn^he  correctness  of  this  opin- 
ion. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  the  judgment  of  this 
court,  that  it  appears  by  the  record  before  us,  that  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  is  not  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  in  the  sen^e  in  which 
that  word  is  used  in  the  Constitution;  and  that  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  for  that  reason,  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case,  and  could  give  no  judgment  in  it.  Its  judg- 
ment for  the  defendant  must,  consequently,  be  reversed,  and 
a  mandate  issued  directing  the  suit  to  be  dismissed  for  want 
of  jurisdiction. 

Although  the  learned  slave-holder  and  chief  justice 
strained  himself  to  the  breaking  point  to  establish  that  a  slave 
was  mere  property,  a  chattel  and  not  a  person  or  "part  of  the 
people"  within  the  meaning  of  the  sevefal  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  himself  unless  he  is 
wnite,  yet  Sec.  2  of  Art.  1  of  that  sacred  charter  declares  that 
representatives  may  be  apportioned  among  the  States  by  allow- 
ing one  representative  for  every  30,000  white  free  men  and 
one  for  every  50,000  slaves.  The  blacks  were,  therefore, 
contrary  to  Taney,  a  "part  of  the  people." 

Taney  was  a  learned  man  and  for  that  reason  his  mass 
of  sophistry  was  as  difficult  to  attack  and  destroy  as  any  ever 
delivered  from  that  bench  before  or  since.  He  could  indeed, 
like  Belial,  "make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason." 

In  erecting  a  foundation  for  his  argument  he  made  use 
of  the  colonial  and  other  laws  of  several  States  which  once 
tolerated  slavery,  but  had  long  before  wiped  it  out — an  inex- 
cusable mode  of  reasoning.  He  declared  that  "U  free  Negro 
of  African  race  whose  ancestors  were  brought  to  this  country 
and  sold  as  slaves"  was  not  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  whereupon  McClellan,  in 
his  "Republicanism  In  America,"  observed:  "It  will  be  seen 
that  the  court  held  Scott  to  be  a  slave  and  not  a  citizen,  in 
consequence  of  the  status  of  hu  ancestors,  I  apprehend  that 
if  all  persons  were  held  to  this  rule,  many  interesting  changes 
would  be  made  even  among  ^first  families.'  " 
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Ju8tioeB  Gartis  and  Mo^Jeiq  diBsented^  from  the  bMkit^ 
ism  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  rendering  their  iwmei  itt* 
mortal.  There' was  no  cherished  principle  of  slaTOOTMy  Ail 
the  pro-alavery  justices  did  not  in  some  manner  indolit^ 
though  in  attempting  to  so  fortify  the  ^'divine  inatitltoiP 
that  it  could  never  thereafter  be  interfered  with  in  ujraMlh 
ner  whatever,  even  by  Congress,  they  certainly  tamed  ift  IIm 
yoke. 

It  was  held  by  seven  judges  (McLean  and  Cnrtis  diiaanV 
ing)  that  the  record  showed  Scott  to  be  unable  to  maintain  a 
suit.  Taney,  Wayne  and  Daniel  so  held  on  the  faot  '*diiift 
Scott  being  a  Negro  of  African  descent  whose  ancestora  weiv 
of  pure  blood  and  wl\p  were  brought  into  this  conntry  and 
sold  as  slaves,"  was  not  a  citizen  and  therefore  the  oonrt  had 
no  jurisdiction,  and  they  wanted  the  case  remanded  iNtok  for 
dismissal  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Campbell  and  Grier,  however,  while  agreeing  that  Sootl^ 
a  slave,  was  incompetent  to  sue,  thought  the  more  proper 
course  would  be  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the  coart  beloir» 
which,  instead  of  dismissing  his  suit  for  want  of  juriadiotiont 
heard  his  plea  and  decided  him  a  slave  and  subject  to  the  as- 
saults of  bis  master  without  legal  redress. 

Such  a  confirmation  of  the  judgment  below  was  held  by 
Nelson  and  Catron  to  be  the  only  proper  course,  thna  array- 
ing themselves,  so  far  as  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  oon- 
cerned,  with  McLean  and  Curtis;  while  Grier  (making  with 
the  other  four  a  majority  of  the  bench)  admitted  that  the  reo-> 
ord  disclosed  ^  prima  facie  case  of  jurisdiction. 

McLean  and  Catron  held  that  there  was  no  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  on  the  plea  in  abate- 
ment, the  question  of  jurisdiction  not  being  before  the  ooorl. 
Taney,  Wayne,  Daniel  and  Curtis  held,  per  contra^  that^  aa 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  were  of  limited  jurisdiction^ 


>•   Sec  19  Howard  U.  S.  Court  Reports,  ptis:e  393. 
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the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  always  in  order.    Grier,  Nel- 
son and  Campbell  were  silent  on  this  point. 

Three  judges — Taney,  Wayne  and  Daniel — held  that, 
although  the  court  below  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  case 
must  be  dismissed  on  that  ground,  it  was  still  competent  for 
the  Supreme  Court  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  on  all  the  questions  therein  involved.  UcLean  and 
Curtis  dissented  from  this  view.  In  their  opinion,  any  doc- 
trines laid  down  under  such  circumstances  must  be  regarded 
as  extra-judicial.  They  based  their  right  of  going  into  the 
merits  on  the  assumption  that  the  court  below  had  jurisdic- 
tion, a  view  in  which  they  were  sustained  by  Catron  and 
Grier.  Nelson  and  Campbell,  as  they  had  avoided  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  did  the 
same  on  this  point  of  judicial  propriety;  but  Nelson,  by  con- 
fining himself,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  single  point  of  the  re- 
vival of  Scott's  condition  of  slavery  by  his  return  to  Missouri, 
seemed  to  concur  in  the  view  of  judicial  propriety  taken  by 
McLean  and  Curtis. 

Three  judges — Taney,  Wayne  and  Daniel — held  that  a 
Kegro  of  African  descent  was  incapable  of  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  of  suing  as  such  in  a  federal 
court.  From  this  doctrine  McLean  and  Curtis  dissented, 
while  Nelson,  Grier,  Campbell  and  Catron  avoided  any  ex- 
pression of  opinion  upon  it. 

Taney,  Wayne,  Daniel  and  Campbell  held  that  the  Con- 
itittUion  conferred  no  poxccr  on  Congress  to  legxslute  for  the 
territories^  the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions being  confined  solely  to  the  disposition  of  the  land  as 
property,  and  even  tliat  authority  being  limited  to  the  territor- 
ies belonging  to  the  United  States  wJven  the  Constitution  was 
made,^  They,  however,  seemed  to  admit  a  certain  power  of 
legislation  in  Congress,  based  on  the  fact  of  acquisition,  and 


1     The  territoiT  north-west  of  the  Ohio  River,  aoquircd  by  the  treaty  of 
1782. 
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growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  MoLean,  OatTM 
and  Curtis  held,  on  the  other  hand,  that  under  the  authority 
to  make  needful  rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  by  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  Congress  had  full  power  of  legisImtfaHl 
for  the  territories,  limited  only  by  the  general  reatriiiiti 
upon  its  legislative  power  contained  in  the  ConaiitoliaB. 
Nelson  expressed  no  opinion  on  this  point;  nor  did  Grier. 

Taney,  Wayne  and  Daniel  held  that  the  ordinanoe  of 
1787,  though  good  and  binding  under  the  Confederation,  es* 
pired  with  the  Confederation,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  to 
confirm  it  was  void,  because  Congresshad  no  power  tolegida$$ 
for  the  tf^rrUorhs.  McLean,  Catron  and  Curtis  held,  pm 
contra,  that  the  re-enactment  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress;  while  Campbell  ad- 
mitted, and  in  this  Catron  concurred  with  him  (Daniel  001^ 
fra,  the  others  silent),  that  the  ordinance  of  1787,  having 
been  agreed  to  by  Virginia,  became  thereby  a  part  of  tho 
compact  of  the  cession  permanently  binding  on  the  partieSi 
and  was  so  regarded  by  the  convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Five  judges,  a  majority  of  the  Court — Taney,  Wayne, 
Daniel,  Campbell  and,  Grier — held  that  the  Missouri prohat- 
tion  of  1820  was  unconstitutional  and  void;  while  Catron 
argued  that  it  was  void,  because  it  conflicted  with  the  Frenoh 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana.  McLean  and  Curtis  held 
the  prohibition  constitutional  and  valid.     Nelson,  silent. 

Five  judges — Taney,  Wayne,  Daniel,  Campbell  and  Cft* 
Iron — a  majority  of  the  court,  held  that  slaves  were  properij^ 
in  a  general  sense,  as  tnuch  so  as  cattle,  were  so  recognized  hj 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  as  such  might  bo 
carried  into  the  territories,  notwithstanding  any  Oongrm* 
sional  prohibitioft,  McLean  and  Curtis  held,  ji>€r  cofitra^  that 
slaves  were  recognized  property  only  locally,  and  by  the  laws 
;.of  particular  States,  being  out  of  those  States  not  property. 
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nor  even  slaves,  except  in  the  single  case  of  fugitives.     Grier. 
and  Nelson  silent. 

It  was  held  by  six  judges — Taney,  Wayne,  Daniel,  Camp-: 
bell,  Catron  and  Nelson — that  whatever  claim  to  freedom- 
Scott  might  have  had,  he  lost  it  by  his  return  to  Missouri. 
This  opinion  on  the  part  of  Taney,  Wayne  and  Daniel,  was  ' 
based  solely  on  the  law  of  Missouri,as  previously  laid  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  Nelson  and  Catron  based 
it  on  what  they  thought  the  prevailing  current  of  legal  de- 
cision on  the  subject;  and  Campbell  on  the  fact  that  no  suf- 
ficient domicil,  either  in  slave  or  master,  appeared  either  in 
Illinois  or  Minnesota.  McLean  and  Curtis  held,  per  contra, 
that  Scott  had  been  made  free  by  his  residence  in  Illinois  and 
Minnesota,  and  that  the  rules  of  international  law  respecting 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  residence  were  a  part  of  the 
law  of  Missouri,  which  law  had  been  improperly  departed 
from  and  set  at  naught  by  the  Missouri  decision  in  the  plain- 
tiff's case;  and  that  on  questions  depending  not  on  any  statute 
'  or  local  usage,  but  on  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence, 
the  decisions  of  State  Courts  are  not  conclusive  on  the  United 
States  Courts  as  to  the  laws  of  the  States. 

Seven  judges  (McLean  and  Curtis  dissenting)  held,  that 
by  the  facts  on  the  record,  it  appeared  that  Scott  was  a  slave, 
notwithstanding  his  residence  in  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

We  now  can  see  by  this  examination,  that  only  three 
points  commanded  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  bench,  and 
that  no  others  could  properly  have  been  considered  settled 
by  this  extraordinary  effort  at  wiring  in  and  wiring  out, 
namely: 

1.  Scott  was  a  slave  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  suit,  not- 
withstanding his  residence  in   free  Illinois  and  Minnesota — . 
seven  to  two. 

2.  The  Missouri  Compromise  or  prohibition  of  1820,  was 
unconstitutional  and  void  becaose  Congress  had  no  power  to) 
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legislate  for  the  territories — five  to  two,  one  silent  ud  one 
holding  it  void  bat  not  unoonstituttonall 

3.    Slaves  are  as  mach  property  as  oattle — ^five  (all  aUra- 
holders)  to  two,  and  two  silent. 

The  great  question  of  whether  Congress  had  power  of 
legislation  over  the  territories  was  left  inter  ccmem  eC  luprn^ 
four  pro-slavery  judges  denying  any  such  power,  three 
asserting  its  existence,  Nelson  silent  and  Grier  *Hn  nuMiuM 
— hanging  by  the  heels  in  the  clouds." 

The  promulgation  of  this  decision  threw  the  people  of 
the  North  into  excitement  of  an  intense  and  demonstraUTe 
character.  Those  syUibi  which  said  black  people  were  M 
cattle;  that  they  possessed  no  more  immunities  than  oatde 
and  that  they  had  no  rights  which  a  white  man  was  boand 
to  respect,  called  down  a  storm  of  wrath  and   indignation. 

The  five  pro-slavery  judges  were  pictured  with  the  broad 
hats,  pistol-belts  and  spurs  of  a  slave-overseer,  sitting 
on  the  benoh  lashing  poor  Scott  and  his  children,  while 
every  Northern  legislature  and  every  community  in  the  free 
States  held  indignation  meetings  and  adopted  resolations 
devoting  the  members  of  the  court  to  everlasting  disre- 
spect. 

The  decision  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  establish,  by  the 
highest  tribunal  on  the  Continent,  the  correctness  of  Doug- 
las* sophistical  nostrum  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
legislate  slavery  either  into  or  out  of  the  territories,  but  that» 
unless  the  people  of  a  territory  should  by  express  vote 
exclude  it,  human  bondage  was  permissable  therein  and 
could  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Congress  of  all  the  States. 

That  is  to  say,  if  Nebraska  had  a  population  of  fifteen, 
and  eight  of  them  should  vote  for  involuntary  servitude,  the 
Congress  of  the  entire  Union  would  be  powerless  before  the 
eight  to  disturb  slavery! 

The  decision  also  established  the  monstrous  doctrine  that' 
-the  slave  laws  of  a  slave   State  followed   a  slave   into  and 
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through  every  free  State,  in  spite  of  any  laws  of  the  free 
State;  but  that  no  laws  of  free  States  respecting  free  blacks 
or  Africans  alleged  to  be  slaves,  were  entitled  to  any  notice 
in  the  slave  States,  or  even  in  the  free  States. 

These  enunciations,  although  coming  from  the  high  eleva- 
tion  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  were  too  rank  for  the  masses. 
Their  indignation  could  not  be  expended  in  mere  resolutions, 
but  crystal ized  into  a  well-grounded  determination  to  resist 
in  the  free  States  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  slave 
States  which  contravened  or  were  repugnant  to  their  own. 
The  great  State  of  New  York  was  perhaps  more  moderate 
than  any  of  her  sisters.  Her  legislature  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  discover  "what  measures  the  State  should  adopt  to 
protect  her  citizens  from  the  serious  and  alarming  doctrines 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,"  and  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  declaring  "that  this  State  will  not  allow 
slavery  within  her  borders,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pre- 
tense, or  for  any  time,"  and  "that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  a  majority  of  the  judges  thereof, 
having  identified  itself  with  a  sectional  and  aggressive  party, 
has  lost  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of  this 
State." 

An  act  was  then  submitted  providing  that  "every  slave 
who  shall  come,  or  be  brought,  or  be  in  this  State,  with  the 
consent  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  or  who  shall  come 
or  be  brought,  or  be  involuntarily  in  this  State,  shall  be  free." 
Also  that  "every  person  who  shall  hold,  or  attempt  to  hold, 
in  this  State,  in  slavery,  or  as  a  slave,  any  person  mentioned 
as  a  slave  in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  or  any  free  person 
of  color,  in  any  form,  or  under  any  pretense,  or  for  any  time 
however  short,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  confined  in  the  State  Prison  at 
hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  ten 
years.** 
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The  act  passed  the  Assembly  but  failed  to  become  ft  IftW 
by  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  without  final  action. 

The  resolutions  and  acts  of  New  York  are  singled  out  fta 
illustrating  the  public  temper  of  the  North  toward  the  pio> 
slavery  court,  because  they  are  less  rabid  than  those  of  other 
free  States,  all  of  which,  however,  took  firm  ground,  so  far 
as  involuntary  servitude  was  concerned,  upon  the  beloved 
State-right  and  nullification  doctrines  of  John  C.  Cftlhoon 
and  his  co-laborers. 

The  worshipers  of  State-rights  had  unsheathed  aweftpon 
that,  in  the  hands  of  the  North,  became  a  deadly  boomeimng 
against  them.  The  South  invented  and  espoused  that  doo* 
trine  foi  the  benefit  and  perpetuation  of  slavery;  the  North 
Hi'ized  upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  and  destroying 
slavery.  The  former  hugged  a  principle  intrinsically  wrong 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  and  fortifying  a  wrong,  while 
the  latter  made  use  of  it  temporarily  for  the  extippatioii 
of  a  gigantic  and  cancerous  iniquity. 

The  court  said  that  "the  act  of  Congress  prohibiting  ft  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States  from  taking  with  him  his  alftves 
when  he  removes  to  the  territory  in  question,  to  reside,  I8  ftn 
exercise  of  authority  over  private  property  which  is  not 
warranted  by  the  Constitution." 

In  other  words,  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,prohilH 
iling  slavery  in  the  territory  north  of  30  degrees  and  30  min- 
utes north  latitude,was  unconstitutional,  and  its  repeal  by  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  was  good  Democratic 
slavocracy.  The  same  sentence  declares  that  the  great  or- 
dinance of  1787,  first  drawn  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  forever 
consecrating  the  North-west  Territory  to  freedom,  was  ftlse 
unconstitutional,  because  ^^Congresa  had  no  poioer  to  leffislaie 
fur  the  territories, " 

Thus  Mr.  Taney,  at  a  single  blow,  opened  the  entire  ter^ 
Titory  of  the  Union  to  the  blood v  advance  of  shiverv. 
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It  was  the  general  impression  that  the  Supreme  Coart  had 
less  consideratiou  for  the  constitutional  principles  and  equity 
iiiYolved  in  the  case,  than  for  the  political  condition  and 
tendency  of  the  public  mind.  Martin  Van  Burcn,  in  his 
carious  but  interesting  '^Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Course 
of  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,"  declares  that  the 
judges  who  united  in  pronouncing  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
hoped  to  *'arrest  the  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  fraternal 
and  political  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States'' 
produced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 

This  is  high  authority.  It  declares  that  the  justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  felt  called  upon,  in  the 
interests  of  Democracy  and  slavery,  to  temporarily  abandon 
the  search  for  equity  and  become  quack-doctors,  mixing  and 
distilling  nostrums  intended  to  purge  and  sweat  the  great 
body  politic  of  its  growing  anti-slavery  and  anti-Democratic 
symptoms. 

In  the  same  volume  Mr.  Van  Buren  says  it  was  expected 
that  such  a  decision,  "in  addition  to  its  quieting  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  [meaning  its  supposed  tendency  to  counteract 
and  destroy  the  increasing  demonstrations  of  hostility  toward 
the  Democracy]  of  right,  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence 
over  the  action  of  other  departments  of  the  government,  * 
♦     *     the  action  of  Congress  in  particular." 

In  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court,  observing  that  the 
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control  of  Congress  and  the  government  was  slowly  passing 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Democracy  by  the  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  the  North  and  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
hoped,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  so  wall  in  and  hedge  about 
the  "divine  institution"  of  slavery,  that  future  Congresses 
would  be  unable  and  would  not  dare  attempt  to  reach  it  by 
legislative  enactment. 

What  should  this  United  States  Supreme  Court  have 
done?  Original  slavery  was  founded  (1)  on  the  sale  of  chil- 
dren by  parents,  (2)  the  sale  of  a  person  by  himself,  (8)  capture 
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of  persons  in  a  /im^  war  and,  by  way  of  damages,  ezaotion  of 
their  services,  and  (4)  deprivation  of  liberty  of  persons  con- 
victed of  crime.  Justinian  gave  three  grounds  for  slavery, 
viz:  (1)  capture  in  war,  (2)  consent — that  is,  sale  of  self — 
and  (3)  hereditary  bondage— offspring  of  persons  enslaved 
under  the  first  two  laws. 

But  none  of  these  gave  the  master  the  right  of  assault  or 
the  right  to  kill  his  slave.  Under  the  old  slave  laws  then,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  have  condemned  Sandford  for  as- 
sault and  false  imprisonment. 

But  American  slavery  was  founded  on  none  of  the  ori^nal 
laws  of  bondage.  Our  slaves  were  not  captured  in  war,  "jost'' 
or  otherwise;  they  did  not  consist  of  persons  who  had  volun- 
tarily sold  themselves  for  any  period  of  service,  nor  of  the 
descendants  of  such  captives  or  self-sold  persons.  They  totfrs 
Btolen  from  their  own  native  land  and  brought  hither  by  fore$ 
and  violence,  without  war^  excuse  or  claim  of  damages, 

American  slavery,  therefore,  rested  on  no  shred  or  shadow 
of  law.  It  was  founded  on  piracy,  robbery  and  violence^ 
the  abduction  and  false  imprisonment  of  a  whole  race. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  slavery  existed  here  for  900 
years;  that  it  was  winked  at  by  the  Constitution;  that  it  was 
recognized  by  some  of  the  courts;  that  it  was  protected  and 
fostered  by  the  black  codes  of  the  South;  that  it  was  succored 
by  the  fugitive  slave  laws  of  Congress  and  that  even  up  to 
1862,  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  dared  not  touch  a  hair  of  its 
head.  No  title  is  acquired  of  stolen  property.  No  system 
of  slavery  can  ever  grow  into  a  right — especially  that  founded 
on  piracy,  robbery,  murder,  violence  and  theft.  If  it  could, 
Mormonism  would  now  be  right,  for  has  it  not  for  some  time 
been  tolerated  by  its  enemies  and  recognized  and  strengthened 
by  its  friends? 

The  pretended  right  to  the  black  man  and  exaction  ef  hia 
service  for  200  years,  simply  intensified  the  wrong. 
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Whatever  laws  were  enacted  hj  Congress  or  the  Cotton 
States  relative  to  slavery  and  recognizing  it,  did  not  make  it 
right)  bat  simply  protected  a  wrong.  Oar  slavery  was  con* 
trary  to  natural  law,  which  underlies  all  human  command- 
ments, and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 

Our  Constitution  did  not  declare  in  favor  of  slavery,  nor 
afford  positive  authority  for  its  existence.  It  simply  slid 
over  it  with  closed  eyes. 

It  was  the  duty,  the  oath-bound  duty,  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
therefore,  in  addition  to  condemning  Sandford  for  assault  and 
false  imprisonment,  which  it  did  not  do,  to  stand  up  bravely 
in  the  face  of  the  slave  States  and  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  \ni  set  Scott  and  his  family  free,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  American  slavery  without  lawful  foundation  and 
▼•id. 

But  that  was  not  done.  Taney  and  his  four  accomplices 
chose  rather  to  hedge  about  the  monstrous  wrong  because  it 
was  the  comer-stone  of  Democracy.  And  subsequent  history 
shows  that  even  as  grave  and  respectable  a  body  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  can  not  with  impunity  or 
success  espouse  the  cause  of  oppression,  wrong  and  bondage. 
They  expected  to  so  firmly  anchor  slavery  that  it  could  never 
be  moved;  but  instead  of  that  they  contributed  to  the  strength 
of  a  storm  that  swept  it  away  before  the  end  of  a  single 
decade. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


BOOTH  AND  GLOVER— STATE  AND  FEDERAL  COURTS  AT 

LOGGERHEADS. 


An  Active  Friend  of  Freedom— Joshua  Glover  Kidnapped— Beaten 
and  Manacled — The  Public  Excited — Mass-mcetln^s  Held— Writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus  Refused  by  Judge  Miller— The  Fugitive  Libera- 
ted by  the  People— An  Exciting  Ride— Booth  Arrested  by  the 
Federal  Court— Released  by  the  State  Court— Justice  Smithes 
Opinion — Booth  Rc-arrestod— Tried  and  Partially  Convicted — 
Judge  Miller  Sentences  Him  on  the  Charges  of  Which  he  was 
Acquitted  as  well  as  on  the  others,  to  Imprisonment  for 
Life- Subscriptions  by  (-harles  Sumner  and  Others — The  State 
Court  Again  Orders  Him  Released — A  Demonstration  by  the  Peo- 
ple—The United  States  Supreme  Court  Threatens  the  Clerk  of  the 
State  Court— Defiance  of  the  Federal  Court— The  Record  Captured 
by  the  Washington  Justices— Another  Suit  Against  Booth — He  is 
Imprisoned  on  the  Old  Charge — Is  Rescued,  Chased,  Captured 
and  Re-imprisoned — Sends  a  Communication  to  President  Buch- 
anan— Attorney  General  Black  Answered  it  to  Please  the  Man- 
Stealers— Stanton  Discovers  Black's  Error— Buchanan's  Last  Offi- 
cial Act— Effect  of  the  Prolonged  Persecution— Wisconsin  Turned 
the  Battery  of  State-rights  Upon  the  Southerners— Paid  in  Their 
Own  Coin,  Though  some  of  it  was  Probably  Counterfeit. 

The  declBion  in  the  Dred  Scott  matter  brought  the  people 
of  the  free  States — if  not  to  a  fighting  pitch,  certainly  to 
that  unusual  public  tension  ^hioh  resulted  in  acts  and  re- 
sol  ves  counseling  resistance  to  the  fugitive  slave  act  and  other 
barbarous  measures  of  slavocracy. 

Attention  may  now  be  drawn  to  a  thrilling  episode  which 
began  contemporaneously  with  Scott's  suit,  and  which,  con- , 
tinning  for  some  years,  carried  the  spirit  and  very  fact  of  re- 
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Bistanoe  by  the  free  States  to  the  enactments  of  pro-slavery 
Congresses,  far  beyond  the  resolves  of  conventions  and  mass- 
meetings,  or  the  acts  of  legislatures,  and  in  which  the  Supreme 
Conrt  of  a  yonng  and  vigorous  State  sided  unequivocally 
with  freedom  and  fearlessly  de&ed  the  pro-slavery  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Reference  is  had  to  the  rescue  of  Joshua  Gl6ver,  which 
resulted  in  the  so-called  ''Booth  War^'  and  a  long  series  of 
Buits  before  the  federal  and  State  courts,  great  public  excite- 
ment and  more  or  less  physical  violence. 

Sherman  M.  Booth,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  jointly 
with  Ichabod  Codding  and  Rev.  Josiah  Brewer  the  success- 
.fal  editor  of  the  Ohristian  Freeman  at  Hartford,  Connecti- 
eat)  was  induced  in  184^  to  remove  to  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
Oonrin  land  ■  take  charge  of  the  American  Freeman,  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  published  by  the  Liberty  Association.  He  was 
well-known  and  hated  by  all  the  slave-hunters  of  the  South, 
iwho  had  set  a  price  on  his  head. 

In  the  spring  of  1854  a  Negro  named  Joshua  Glover  was 
engaged  by  Rice  &  Sinclarir,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  to  work 
in  their  saw-mill.  Glover,  who  was  a  faithful,  quiet  >eork- 
man,  lived  in  a  little  shanty  not  far  from  the  mill  and  three 
jniles  from  the  city  of  Racine.  The  professional  slave-hunt- 
ers, with  which  the  North-west  was  thoroughly  infested  in 
those  days,  discovered  Glover,  and  seeing  big  fees  and  fat 
bilk  of  expense  in  his  black  skin,  reported  his  presence. 

Benammi  W.  Garland,  a  slave-owner  of  St.  Louis  county, 
'Missouri, went  to  Racine,  where  he  obtained  a  guide  and  pro-, 
eeeded  in  the  night  with  officers  and  helpers  to  Glover's, 
bumble  cabin  to  effect  his  capture.     The  hunters  broke  into 
the  shanty,  felled  the  colpred  man  without  ado,  bound  him. 
and  tossed  him,  half-conscious  and  bleeding,  without  hat,; 
'Soat  or  boots,  in  hand-cull s,  into  a  ^'democrat"  wagon  and 
Jolted  him  like  a  handle  of  faggots  to  Milwaukee,  twenty-five' 
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miles  distant,  where  the  pnrty  arrived  early  in  the  morning 
of  March  «)1,  1854. 

Booth  asked  Andrew  G.  Miller,  the  federal  judge  who 
issued  the  warrant  for  Glo.ver's  arrest,  that  there  ii>ight  be  a 
fair  and  open  trial,  and  that  the  fugitive  might  have  coun- 
sel. He  then  rode  through  the  streets  on  horseback,  calling 
the  people  to  assemble  in  the  court-house  square.  A  very 
large  nuuiber  responded.  Writs  of  hahtids  corpus  for  the 
release  of  C41over  wore  obtoined,jind  a  committee,  headed  by 
C.  K.  Watkins,  was  appointed  to  a**k  Judge  Miller  whether 
ther  would  be  obeved.  In  a  short  time  Mr.  Watkins  ro- 
ported  to  the  crowd  that  Judge  Miller  had  decided  that  the 
wnit  of  habeas  corpvs  should  not  be  ebeycfd,  and  that  "no 
earthly  power  should  take  Glover  from  jail  before  the  next 
Monday  morning."  Booth  announced  that  adjournment 
would  be  had  to  Iho  hotel  for,  coiWMillation.  Instantly  the 
citizens  made  a  rush  for  the  jail,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
Glover  was  Ulcerated. 

John  A.  Messinger,  a  strong  Democrat,  was  out  with 
kis  horse  and  carriage  in  the  throng  that  Hlled  the  streets 
after  tflover  was  taken  from  the  jail,  and  having  his  sympa- 
thy aroused  by  the  apparent  heartless  manner  in  which  the 
alleged  ^ave  was  being  hunted  .down,  as  though  he  were  a 
dangerous  wild  beast,  took  him  into  his  carriage  and  drove 
at  all  possible  speed  to  Waukesha.  lie  returned  to  Milwau- 
kee that  night.  The  next  day  the  mayor  of  Racine  tele- 
graphed to  know  whether  Gfover  had  been  kidnapj)ed. 
Booth  telegraphed  in  answer  tliat  Glover  would  be  in  Racine 
at  a  certain  place  by  daylight  •n  the  following  morning. 
Messinger  hired  a  livery  hor8e,*'returned  to  Waukesha,  and  at 
daylight  on  Monday  morning  met  the  mayor  with  tlie  fugi- 
tive, on  time.  The  slave  was  then  concealed  for  a  month  or 
more  on  the  premises  of  Sam  Pratt,  at  Spring  Prairie,  and 
^then  sent  by  a  propeller  to  Cantfda,  never  to  be  fe^captared. 
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Soon^  after  Booth  was  arrested,  charged  with  having  "un- 
lawfully aided,  assisted  and  abetted  a  person  named  Joshua 
OloY^r,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  to  escape  from  the  lawful  custody  of 
a  depirty  of  the  marshal  of  the  Uliite<l  States,''  and  Wi|)tield 
Smith,  United  States  Court  Commissioner,  held  him  to  b£ul. 
On  May  27,  Booth  had  his  bailer  surrender  him',^and  he  peti- 
tioned Justice  A.  D.  Smith,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was  granted.  Justice 
Smith  deoJariug: 

The  fugitive  slave  law  ©f  1850  (by  providing  for  a  trial 
of  the  constitutional  issue,  between  tike  parties  designated 
tirareby,  by  officers  not  recognized  by  any  cotnstitution.  Slate 
or  National)  is  unconsiltutibnal  and  void.  Every  person  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  to  be  legally  notided  of  the  pro- 
eeediogs  taken  against  kirn,  and  duly  summoned  to  defend. 
Tb»  passing  of  jitdgment  upon  any  person  without  his  "day 
in  court;"  without  due  process  or  its  equivalent,  is  coirtrary 
to  the  law  of  tiature  and  of  the  civilized  world.  Other  courts 
and  other  judges  may  pronounce  this  provision  of  the  act  of 
1860  to  be  in. conformity  with  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion w^ich  declares  tha;t  *"no  person  shall  be  depriveVi  of 
life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro(:)e8s  of  law,"  but 
while  I  have  a  mi«d  to  reason  and  a  conscience  to  dictate 
me>  and  an  oatli  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stales  resting  upon  my  soul,  I  can  not  so  declare  it,  and  for 
the  price  of  worlds  I  will  not. 

When  the  n^atter  came  for  review  before  the  full  ben«h, 

Jtittice  Smith's  position  and  his  writ  of  habeas  corpus   to 

Booth  were  sustained,  Chicif-Justioe  Whiton  delivering  the 

opinion,  re-pronounci»ng  the  infamous  provisions  of  the  fugi- 

ti;^e  slave  act  unconstitutional  and  void.     In  elosing  he  de- 

olared : 

The  States — the  free  States — will  never  consent  that  a 
slave-owner,  his  agent,  or  an  oiificer  of  the  United  States, 
armed  with  process  to  arrest  a  fugitive  from  service,  is 
clothed  with  entire  immunity  from  State  authority  ;  to  com- 
mit whatever  crime  or  outrage  against  the  laws  of  the  State, 
that  their  own  high  prerogative  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
lie  MMiiilled,  their  authority  defied,  their  officers  resisted,  the. 
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process  of  tbeir  own  courts  contemned,  their  territory  in- 
vaded by  federal  force,  the  houses  of  their  •ilizens  searched, 
the  sanctuary  of  their  Itomes  invaded,  their  streets  and  publio 
places  made  the  scene  of  tumultuous  and  armed  violence,  and 
State  sovereignty  succumb,  paralyzed  and  a^l^AKt,  before  the 
process  of  an  offii'.er  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  irre- 
sponsible to  its  sanctions.  At  least,  snch  shall  not  become 
the  degradation  of  Wisconsin,  witlhout  meeting  as  stern  re- 
monstrance and  resistance  as  I  may  be  able  to  interpose,  so 
lonp:  as  her  people  impose  upon  me  the  duty  of  guarding 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  of  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
sovereignty  of  their  State. 

The  next  day  after  his  release  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Booth  was  arrested  upon  a  warrant  issued  by  Andrew  G.  Mil- 
ler, and  cast  into  jail.  He  again  applied  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  for  a  writ  of  habe^is  corpus  on  the  ground  that  tlie 
fugitive  slave  act  being  unconstitutional  and  void,  its  violation 
by  him  was  no  crime  and  he  was  therefore  illegally  im- 
prisoned and  restrained  of  his  liberty.  This  application  was 
denied  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  District  Court 
had  obtained  jurisdiction  of  Booth's  case,  and  that  judicial 
comity  required  the  State  couri  to  presume  that  the  federal 
court  woiJd,  on  hearing  the  matter,  decide  the  fugitive  slave 
law  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  thereupon  discharge  him. 

In  January  1855,  he  was  put  on  trial.  The  proceedings 
lasted  five  days  and  wore  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary 
bitterness  toward  the  prisoner.  The  presiding  judge,  A.  G. 
Miller,  a  strong  pro-slaveryite,  was  so  marked  in  his  prejudice 
against  Booth  as  to  become  th£  subject  of  condemnation  by 
the  press.  As  the  soil  of  Sardinia  is  so  bitter  that  its  acridity 
is  perceptible  even  in  the  honey  of  the  country,  so  Judge 
Miller's  Democracy  was  conspicuous  in  his  very  judicial  rul- 
ipgs  against  Booth.  The  jury  could  not  agree,  whereupon 
Judge  Miller  charged  them  that  the  fact  alone  that  Booth 
drew  and  presented  to  the  mass-meeting  on  the  day  of  Glov- 
er's rescue  the  following  resolutions,  teas  axtffident  to  convict 
him: 
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Hesolvedy  That  every  person  has  an  indefensible  right  to 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  his  liberty. 

Hesolvedy  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  that  we  demand  for  this  prisoner  as 
well  as  for  our  own  protection  that  this  sacred  writ  shall  be 
obeyed. 

Jiesolvcd,  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  by  this  pris- 
oner and  to  do  our  utmost  to  secure  for  him  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  by  jury. 

The  judge  also  charged  that  Booth  was  responsible  for 
-everything  said  and  done  on  the  11th  of  March  in  connection 
with  the  rescue  "within  three  miles  of  Milwaukee!" 

The  jury  convicted  Booth  of  aiding  Glover  to  escape,  but 
acquitted  him  of  resisting  an  officer,  the  charge  Judge  Miller 
and  his  friends  were  most  anxious  to  fasten  upon  him.  Judge 
Miller  promised  to  have  the  record  show  this  acquittal,  but 
subsequently  refused  to  allow  it  to  go  on  the  record,  and 
centenced  the  prisoner  upon  the  whole  indictment. 

The  jurymen  said  it  was  understood  the  court  and  not  the 
United  States  was  prosecuting  Booth,  and  a  portion  of  them  "in 
order  to  set  themselves  right  before  the  public"  drew  and 
-signed  a  preamble  and  resolution  characterizing  the  fugitive 
-slave  act  as  "cruel  and  odious,"  declaring  that  Booth,  in 
rescuing  Glover  "had  performed  a  noble,  benevolent  and 
humane  act"  and  commendinsr  him  to  the  niercv  of  the  court. 
This  novel  proceeding  still  further  enraged  Judge  Miller, 
who  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  pay  a  line  of  f(  1,000  and 
$461.01  costs,  and  to  stand  imprisoned  tmtil  tJieJim-  and  costs 
should  be  2^<^id — a  virtual  life-sentence. 

Booth,  with  John  Ryecraft,  previously  convicted  of  the 
same  alleg(Ml  offense,  was  then  conducted  to  the  jail  in  the 
center  of  the  most  intense  excitement  ever  witnessed  in  Mil- 
•waukee. 

The  news  of  Booth's  conviction  and  of  the  manner  of  his 
trial  spread  over  the  Union  like  wild-fire.  Throughout  the 
Iforth  indignation  meetings  were  held  and  money  was  sub- 
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ficribed  to  pay  the  fines  and  costs.  Horace  Greeley  subscribed 
♦50,  Charles  t^umner  ^100,  the 'New  York  Independent  t427y 
James  II.  Wads  worth  ^50,  the  anti-Nebraska  members  of 
Congress  f?JO  each,  and  so  on  over  the  free  portion  of  the 
country,  while  in  the  South  Judge  Miller  was  glorified  in  all 
the  extravagant  phrases  and.  resolves  for  which  the  volatile 
Southerners  have  always  been  famous. 

Booth  at  once  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
for  release  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpusy  which  was  granted. 
The  jury  had  found  him  guilty  on  a  portion  of  the  counts 
in  the  indictment  but  the  court  sentenced  him  on  the  entire 
array  of  counts  in  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury.  In 
ordering  his  release  Chief  Justice  Whiton  said: 

It  will  not  1)0  denied  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  State,  iir 
which  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  the  power 
to  issue  writs  of  habetm  rorpus^  and  to  decide  the  questions 
which  they  j»resent,  has  the  power  to  release  a  citizen  of  the 
StAte  from  illegal  imprisonment.  Without  this  |»ower,  the 
State  would  he  stripped  of  one  of  the  most  essential  attri- 
butes of  sovereignty,  and  present  the  s|)ectacle  of  a  State- 
claiming  the  allegiance  of  its  citizens  without  the  power  to 
protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  liberty  upon 
Its  own  soil. 

On  the  morning  Booth  boarded  the  train  at  Milwaukee  for 
Madison  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court,  bells  were  rung 
and  cannons  fired.  A  storm  was  raging,  the  snow  was  deep 
and  the  hour  at  or  before  sunrise.  Nevertheless  a  large  crowd 
gathered  at  the  jail  with  a  band  drawn  by  four  gray  horses^ 
while  Booth  was  placed  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  four  bays. 
Thus  headed  the  procession  moved  to  the  depot. 

While  passing  Judge  Miller's  house  the  crowd  groaned 
and  hissed,  but  cheered  vociferously  on  reaching  Booth's 
home;  also  at  his  printing-office.  At  the  depot  3,000  people 
had  already  gathered,  and  Booth  was  placed  on  top  of  a  car 
and  commanded  to  address  them.  Similar  scenes  were  wit- 
nessed at  all  the  stations  along  the  route. 
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Hase-Tneetint;s  were  held  in  hundrects,  thousands  of  com- 
f  manities,  at  wliicb   resolutions   were  adopted  pledging  sup- 
*  port  to  the  Stato  court,  denouncing  Judge  Millerand  offering 
f  money  to  pay  tiie  fines  of  tlio  Glover  rescuers  and    their  ex- 
i  peoses,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  similar  trials  that  might 
)nie  on  in  the  future. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  when  the  opposition 
.  attorneys   asked   for  a  writ  of  error  to  the  United  Stales  Su- 
preme Court,  where  they  proposed  to  review  the  proceedings 
and  judgment  ruleaaing  Boolh  from  the  sentence  of  impris- 
,  onmenl  imposed  by  Judge  Miller,  directed  its  clerk  not  to 
^  oertify  or  send  up  the  record  and  papers  in  the  ca^e. 

Here  came  a  direct  and  sharp  conflict  between  the  highest 

h  oonrt  of  the  Slate  and  the  highest  court  of  the  United  States. 

I'The  State  justices  having  refused  to  grant  a  writ,  the  justices 

rflf  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  a   requisition  for 

I  tilie  record  and   papers,   but  failed  to  get  them,     Tliey  then 

i  threatened  Lafayette  Kellogg,  clerk  of  the  Wisconsin  court, 

with    imprisonment,   sending   word    to    him    that   unless  ho 

I  should  send  up    the  records  in  the  Booth  matter  they  would 

despatch   a  marshal   of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  take  his 

•body  forcibly  t-i  Washington,  there    to  be  dealt  with  as  they 

t  might  see  lit. 

Mr.  Kellogg  refused  to  obey.    After  fcrmcntingfor  some 

me,  the  United  States  Sup  reme  Court  assumed  jurisdiction 

Uof  Booth's  case,  March  6,  1859,  upon  a  certified  copy  of  pro- 

I  eeedings- which  any  private  citizen  can  have  by  paying  for  it — 

I  and  on  reviewing  the  matter  sent  its  re/niUur  to  the  Wisconsin 

I  court  to  reverse  their  decision  and  remand  Boo  ili  into  federal 

Bostody.    This  uommand  the  Slate  court  refused  to  obey,  or 

'  to  allow  to  go  ou  record,  which  refusal  was  applauded  by  the 

press  and  people. 

Ill  March,  1859,  after  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  had 
refused  to  obey  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ordering 
Booth  remanded  into  federal  custody,  the  legislature  of  that 
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State  adoptecl  joint  resolutions  denouncing  the  action  of  the 
United  StateH  Supreme  Court,  sustaining  the  State  court  and 
recommending  resistance  as  the  only  available  and  therefore 
only  rightful  remedy  against  the  aggressions  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  federal  courts.  All  the  legislatures  of  free 
States  then  in  session  adopted  similar  resolutions. 

Attention  must  now  be  dirt*cted  to  another  feature  of  this 
raemorible  cause.  It  has  been  observed  that  Glover,  through 
the  ejfforts  of  Booth  and  others,  made  effectual  escape,  and 
Garland  sued  Booth,  ^March  25,  1854,  for  the  value  of  the  al- 
leged slave  and  the  loss  of  his  labor.  The  suit  was  tried 
before  t4ie  same  Judge  Miller. 

The  jury,  after  being  out  nearly  three  days,  disagreed. 
The  case  was  then  transferred  to  Madison,  where,  at  the 
July  term  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  Booth  was 
sentenced  to  pay  *1,000  and  J?242  costs.  Again  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  judge  toward  Booth  of  such  a  character  as  to  call 
protests  and  indignation  from  the  public  journals. 

In  February,  1859,  the  United  States  Marshal  levied  on 
Booth's  printing  presses  and  steam  machinery  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  of  Garland,  and  they  were  sold  for  $175.  Booth 
replevined  his  property  in  the  circuit  court  for  Milwaukee 
county,  and  recovered.  Garland  appealed  to  the  State  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  the  meantime,  on  March  1,  18C0,  Booth  was  arrested 
again  by  the  United  State  Marshal  on  the  old  charge  of  hav- 
ing aided  and  abetted  the  escape  of  Glover,  and  was  confined 
in  the  custom-house  in  Milwaukee.  Application  for  a  writ 
of  luiheas  corpus  was  made  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  but 
Justice  Paine,  having  been  Booth's  counsel,  refused  to  act, 
and  the  new  justice,  Diron,  holding  the  fugitive  slave  act 
constitutional  and  valid,  the  court  was  evenly  divided  and 
the  application  failed. 

Whoever  has  observed  carefully  the  tenor  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  people,  mass-meetings  and  legislatures — advo- 
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eating  resistance  when  nothing  else  would  avail — must  be 
prepared  for  what  followed.  The  newspapers  kindled  an- 
qaenchable  fire,  the  pulpits  thundered,  and  the  people  met 
and  resolved.  Booth  was  being  followed  by  the  federal  offi- 
cials, they  declared,  year  after  year  for  the  purpose  of  wreak- 
ing the  revenge  of  the  slave-drivers  of  the  South.  The 
White  House,  the  cabinet,  the  federal  benches  and  the  fed- 
eral offices  were  in  the  hands  of  the  flesh-brokers.  Slaves 
may  be  hunted,  captured  and  delivered,  slave-drivers  pro- 
tected and  avenged,  but  a  free  white  man  in  a  free  State  can 
find  no  justice,  said  the  people,  so  we  must  act  for  self-pro- 
teotiou  and  freedom. 

Edward  Daniels,  who  soon  after  raised  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry  in  Wisconsin,  consulted  with  O.  II.  La- 
Grange,afterwardsacolonel  and  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Mint  at  San  Francisco,  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
They  matured  plans  which  Daniels  submitted  to  Charles 
Sumner,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that  if  Booth  should  be 
denied  any  of  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  persons  under 
arrest  for  any  alleged  offense,  a  body  of  men  should  rescue 
him  from  persecution. 

Sumner  indorsed  them.  Therefore,  on  the  last  day  of 
July,  Daniels  and  LaGrange  proceeded  to  Milwaukee  and  to 
the  custom-house.  Procuring  a  card  of  admission  to  Booth's 
cell,  they  entered  the  building.  Just  as  the  jailer  was  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  jury  room  in  which  the  prisoner  was  con- 
fined, he  was  seized,  Booth  released  and  the  keeper  locked  in 
his  place. 

Booth  and  his  friends  proceeded  north  from  Milwaukee 
and  for  several  weeks  succeeded  in  evading  the  deputy  mar- 
shals, or  in  overpowering  them.  On  October  8,  1860,  the 
hunted  man  was  betrayed  and  arrested  at  Berlin,  Green  Lake 
county,  and  again  cast  into  prison  in  Milwaukee.  A  special 
train  had  been  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  on  this  Booth 
and  his  captors  rode  over  a  new,  rough  railroad  at  the  rate  of 
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eixty  miles  an  hour,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  killed 
The  officers  thus  risked  tlieir  lives  for  the  benefit  of  South- 
ern flesh-brokers. 

After  having  been  re-imprisoned  for  some  time  HOoth,  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States  marshal  and  others,  ad- 
dressed President  Buchanan  a  letter  in  which  all  the  facts 
were  set  forth,  and  asking  release  from  im])risonment  imder 
a  judgment  from  which  he  had  been,  five  years  before,  dis- 
charged by  the  State  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  He 
also  alleged  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  fugitive  slave  act, 
the  defective  warrant  on  which  he  was  arrested,  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  court,  the  action  of  the  jury  and  other  circum- 
stances in  his  favor. 

The  petition  was  handed  over  to  the  late  Jeremiah  S. 
Black,  member  of  President  Buchanan's  cabinet,  to  be  an- 
swered in  his  capacity  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States.  After  reciting  a  history  of  the  record,  not  the  facts, 
of  the  trial,  Judge  Black  said  that  inasmuch  as  Booth  nor 
the  community  in  which  he  lived  had  repented,  and  he  had 
been  aided  and  abetted  by  a  "lawless"  State  court,  he  could 
not  be  released,  though  generally  it  was  wrong  for  the  goV' 
ernment  to  inflict  punishment  on  a  poor  man  which  a  per- 
son of  wealth  could  not  be  made  to  feel,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  Booth  was  held  in  jail  because  he  was  unable  to  pay 
the  flnes  imposed  by  Judge  Miller,  thus  making  his  incar- 
ceration practically  for  life. 

Great  indignation  followed  the  promulgation  of  Attorney- 
General  Black's  reply,  and  it  was  again  proposed  to  resort  to 
force  for  the  rescue  of  Booth.  This  was  not  done,  however, 
and  he  continued  to  lie  in  jail. 

But  public  clamor  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  dark  cloud 
of  rebellion  had  appeared  clearly  in  the  Southern  horizon^ 
cabinet  officers  were  resigning  and  Democracy  was  in  the 
throes  of  dissolution.  On  December  17,  1860,  Judge  Black 
resigned  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton  succeeded  him  as  attorney- 
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gencrkl.  Stanton  pointed  out  the  dia»strons  effects  of  Black's 
opinion  and  Buchanan,  trembling  in  the  high  place  he  had 
ba.sely  prostituted  to  alavooracy,  granted  the  pardon  he  had' 
deni^  only  a  few  weeks  before. 

The  document  waa  signed  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
of  that  rotten  administration — March  4,  1B61 — and  was  said 
to  have  been  Buohanan'ii  last  official  act. 

This  spirited  litigation,  beginning  with  the  birth  of  the 
Republican  party  and  lasting  until  the  close  of  the  PresideB- 
tiai  campaign  of  1860,  operated  as  a  potent  factor  for  th« 
election  of  Lincoln. 

That  the  Wisconsin  State  courts  were  right  in  all  their 
acts  will  not  be  claimed ;  but  they  certainly  made  a  righteous 
use  of  the  old  State  sovereignty  theory,  turning  it  with  fatal 
effect  upon  its  Southern  inventors.  If  the  State-right«  theory 
was  right  as  applied  by  the  South  to  its  infamous  business  of 
hunting  and  catching  slaves,  how  much  more  holy  was  it 
when  used  by  Wisconsin  in  preventing  her  soil  from  being 
turned  into  a  hunting-grounj  and  her  citizens  into  man- 
catchers? 
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CHAPTER  XIII- 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  SLAVEUY— THE  MOBILE  BOOKSELLERS. 


What  Mr.  Patten  saw  in  Missouii—A  Blacksmith  ca.icd  in  to  Beat  a 
Slave  Woman— Frightful  Chastisement— Her  Husband  Attempts 
to  Rescue  Her — A  Mob  Gathers  to  See  What  Shall  be  Done — Con- 
demned to  One  Thousand  Lashes— His  Flesh  Riddled  in  Presence 
of  Three  Phj'sicians— Whipped  Day  after  Day,  According  to  His 
Endurance — Brutality  Unparalleled — The  Mobile  Booksellers — Ex- 
tract from  the  Mobile  Tribune— Wm.  Strickland  and  Edwin  Up- 
son— Driven  from  Mobile — Mr.  Strickland  Returns  and  is  Again 
Expelled— He  States  His  Offense— Sells  two  copies  of  Fred  Doug- 
lass "My  Bondage  and  Freedom" — ''Attention  Lunenburgers" — 
Mr.  Upson*8  Statement — Extraordinary  Persecution  and  Injustice 
— Shall  the  Country  Pass  into  the  Control  of  Such  People? 

The  various  crimes  and  outrages  thus  far  examined  were 
committed  in  the  name  of  slavery  and  for  its  benefit.  It 
would  therefore  seem  proper,  though  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
discover  more  exactly  in  what  slavery  consisted. 

The  unutterable  barbarities  to  which  tlie  slaves  wero  per- 
petually subjected  in  order  to  keep  them  in  more  perfect 
subjugation  and  fear,  can  barely  be  referred  to  liere,  though 
they  were  all-powerful  elements  in  giving  life  and  form  to 
the  Republican  party. 

The  writer  has  seen  scores  of  broken  limbs  and  lacerated 
bodies,  and  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  victims  themselves 
such  stories,  sealed  and  attested  by  indelible  scars,  as  would 
chill  any  heart  but  that  of  a  person  educated  and  hardened 
amidst  the  cruelties  of  slave-holding.  But  only  one  or  two 
instances  will  be  mentioned.  A  resident  of  Cleveland,  Oh iog 
described  a  scene  witnessed  by  himself,  as  follows: 
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Cleveland,  S^aturday,  Aug.  9,  1856. 
During  the  past  winter  and  Kummer  I  have  been  travel- 
ing through  Western  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  on  the  2 let 
of  February,  1850, 1  was  in  Lexington,  Mo.,  which  I  think 
ma}'  be  regarded  as  the  great  hot-bed  of  those  who  pride 
themselves  in  that  appropriate  and  significant  name,  *'Bor- 
der  Ruffians."  On  the  morning  of  that  day  I  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  a  spectator  of  the  sale  of  slaves. 

Two  young  men  and  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
were  placed  upon  tiie  block,  surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty 
slave-holders.  The  first  put  up  was  a  **nigger"  of  great 
beauty  and  line  form.  The  auctioneer  commenced  by  ex- 
horting the  farmers  to  remember  that  the  hemp  was  all  down 
— hands  were  scarce — "ftiggers"  had  taken  a  rise;  and  told 
them  that  there  stood  one  of  the  best-looking  *'niggerfl"  in 
the  State;  that  ho  wa^  a  slavo  for  life,  and  had  no  wife  to 
trouble  him — was  sound — had  good  teeth  and  eyes.  In  short, 
was  an  "excellent  nigger!"  The  bidding  proceeded  uitil 
$1,250  was  reached,  and  the  hammer  fell  upon  the  "nigger,'^ 
who  was  led  away  by  the  highest  bidder.  During  the  sale 
the  auctioneer,  and  others,  indulged  in  witticisms  and  puns 
upon  the  boy,  which  set  the  crowd  to  laughing;^ut  the  slave 
did  not  laugh.  Not  a  smile  did  I  notice  during  the  whole 
time.     His  expression  was  that  of  deep  despondency. 

Being  called  away^  I  did  aot  see  the  other  two  sold. 
Several  others  were  sold  in  that  place  during  the  same  week 
at  sheriff^s  sale.  One  gentleman  told  me  that  he  would  al- 
most as  soon  sell  one  of  his  own  children  as  one  of  his  "nig- 
gers," but  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  it,  for  if  he  did  not 
the  sheriff  would. 

On  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  a  large  meeting  was 
held  in  the  court-house  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  "Emi- 
grant Aid  Society."  A  constitution  was  presented  by  a 
committee  previously  appointed.  The  necessity  of  the 
movement  was  enforced  by  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Akers,  who  is  now  one  of  the  Fillmore  electors.  He  argued 
that  if  Kansas  was  made  a  free  State,  Missouri,  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  free  States,  must  sooner  or  later 
give  up  her  cherished  "institution."  The  North  would  have 
the  majority  in  Congress,  and  would  admrt  no  more  slave 
States  into  the  Union.  They  would  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  then  it  would  be  hemmed  in  and 
confined  within  its  own  narrow  limits,  and  would  smother 
out  and  die. 
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But  oh!  with  what  holy  horror  that  ])ious  man  of  God 
raised  his  hands  an<l  his  voice  against  such  a  terrible  result! 
He  urged  his  fri(*nds,  in  the  most  passionate  strains,  to  do  all 
thev  could  ti)  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  if  thev  failed 
they  wouid  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  their 
duty.  His  was  a  tHling  speech,  for  immediately  after  its 
delivery  about  *0,UOO  was  sul>6cribed  to  send  pro-slavery 
men  to  Kansas. 

On  the  succeeding  Friday  a  scene  was  presented  in  that 
same  courthouse  which  alniosl  beggars  description. 

SherilT  Withers,  having  a  "nigger  woman,"  who  on  the 
previous  day  ha*l  been  neglectful  ot  her  tahkwork,  seat  for  a 
blacksmith  to  come  and  chastise  her.  He  came,  bolted  the 
door,  lied  ihe  woman's  hands  together,  and  lashed  them  over 
hor  head  to  the  CeMJing,  and  commence*!  whipping.  The 
screams  of  lh(»  woman  brought  her  husband  to  the  rescue. 
He  broke  open  the  door,  and  with  a  butcher-knife  in  his  hand 
rushe^i  forward  to  cut  his  wife  loose.  The  slave  and  black- 
smith encountered  each  other,  an<l  in  the  affray  the  latter 
ixot  his  arm  cut.  The  slave  tinallv  surrendered  and  was  led 
away  to  jail,  while  the  woman  re<^eive<l  a  double  whipping. 
These  are  the*  facts  in  the  case. 

News  of  this  "horrible  outrage"  was  soon  circulated,  and 
t^ie  excitement  bocajn^i  intense.  One  leading  man  was  heard 
«ay:  "  God  d^ft  jym  ff  JdofVt  sinJr  my  send  to  htlf^Kf  I  donH 
put  a  stop  to  ^litt  shirc  reMftoHy  if  I  am  onlt/  (jet  three  rnen  to 
join  tritli  mtV  When  asked  how  he  would  do  it,  Ike  said, 
'V-I  will  take  this  slave  an<l  that  other  one  that  is  in  jail,  and 
hang  them  both  upon  the  same  tree,  ami  let  them  bang  there 
a  week."  Three  men  came  forward  to  assist  him,  and  the 
hour  of  4  o'clock  that  aftenux)n  was  agreed  upon  for  the. 
execution.  The  excitement  grew,  waxing  wilder  and  fiercer 
every  hour,  until  such  a  storm  of  passion  raged  as  was  fearful 
to  behold.  At  4  o'clock,  the  mob,  numbering  two  or  three 
hundred,  moved  toward  the  court-house.  The  "boy,"  a 
<|uadroon  about  forty  years  of  age,  was  brought  into  the 
building  and  placed  within  the  bar.  Colonel  Reed  wa«  called 
to  preside,  and  Colonel  Walton  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting. 

He  said  :  "  A  great  crime  has  been  committed — an  out- 
rage upon  one  of  our  citizens  by  a  nigger.  We  have  aome 
together  not  to  imbrue  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  innocence, 
but  rebellion  of  slaves  is  becoming  common.  Something 
must  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  to  protect  our  wives,  our 
children,  and  our  sacred  homes." 
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A  member  of  the  legislature  earnestly  remonstrated  against 
mob  law,  and  recommended  that  a  day  be  appointed  to  whip 
the  boy,  and  have  all  the  slaves  of  the  county  present.  He 
was  not  heard  through,  for  the  speech  did  not  suit  the  mob. 
A  committee  of  twelve  was  a[)pointed  to  decide  immediately 
what  punishment  the  boy  should  receive.  'Ihat  committee 
retired,  but  soon  returned,  with  Colonel  Keed  at  their  head, 
who  read  the  following  announcement: 

"  Tour  committee  have  decided  that  the  hoy  shall  receive  onh 
THOUSAND  lOrhhes  on  his  bare  bacl\  two  hundred  to  he  adminis- 
tered  this  evening  (if  he  can  bear  it)  and  the  remaining  eight 
hundred  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee 
his  physical  nature  can  bear  up  under  it,  Alsoy  we  advise  that 
a  committee  of  three  physicians  be  appointed  to  superintend 
the  operation^  and  three  citizens  be  choaen  to  tchip  him  Also, 
that  iheperso^%  whose  arm  teas  cut  by  the  slave  have  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  him  the  last  two  hundred  lashes.^^ 

The  report  was  almost  unanimous! v  adopted;  those  voting 
naj  being  in  favor  of  hanging  him.  The  slave  was  ordered 
to  remove  his  clothipig,  and  one  article  after  another  was  taken 
off  until  he  stood  with  nothing  to  cover  his  nakedness.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  kneel  down  in  front  of  Colonel  Reed,  while 
his  hands,  extending  over  the  top  of  a  bench,  were  tied  to  the 
floor. 

Let  the  reader  now  imagine  Colonel  Reed  upon  the  bench, 
cigar  in  mouth,  three  honored  physicians  on  the  right,  and 
three  burly  slave-holders,  (whips  in  hand)  on  the  left,  of  a 
poor  slave  who  was  kneeling  before  them,  with  his  whole 
person  bared  to  the  chilling  atmosphere,  the  themometer 
marking  zero.  Outside  the  bar  are  two  or  three  hundred 
Border  Ruffians,   all   eager  for  blood.     Such  was  the  scene 

Sresenled  in   the  court-house  at  Lexington,   in  the  State  of 
[issouri,  on  the  last  Friday  of  February,  1856. 

The  whipping  commenced.  Colonel  Reed  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  curiosity;  more  than  a  hundred  heads  were  peering 
in  to  get  a  sight  of  their  miserable  victim.  But  before  a 
dozen  lashes  had  been  administered,  the  slave  fell  to  the  floor 
bleeding  and  writhing  in  agony.  The  slave-holder  struck 
the  harder,  and  ordered  him  to  get  up.  The  physicians  in- 
terfered and  felt  his  pulse,  and  declared  that  he  could  never 
stand  such  lashes. 

Some  one  cried  out:  "  988  yet  to  come,"  and  the  whip- 
ping was  resumed.  Lash  upon  lash  was  inflicted,  until  one 
hundred  had  been  given,  when  his  whole  back,  from  the  top 
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of  his  sbouklors  down  to  liis  very  feet,  was  a  mass  of  blood 
and  mangled  Hesh. 

The  whipping  was  continued  witliout  cessation  amid  the 
most  piteous  and  beseeching  wails  and  cries,  such  as:  "O 
gen'lemen,  O,  gen'lemen,  have  mercy!"  "O  Lord  I"  "O  Lord 
come  down  in  mercv!"  "O  gen'lemen  I"  "O  Lord  I"  **0  LordI'* 
growing  fainter  and  fainter  and  finally  dying  entirely  away 
upon  the  ear. 

When  they  commenced  giving  him  \)\e  second  hundred, 
I  left  the  room  in  anguish  of  spirit,  exclaiming  to  myself: 
"Oh  that  I  were  a  dog,  that  I  might  not  call  man  my  brotherl" 

He  was  not  permitted  to  rise  until  the  200  were 
given.  He  was  taken  out  the  next  dav,  but  it  was  decided 
he  was  too  sore  to  whip.  On  the  third  day  he  was  taken  out 
and  whipped  again  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd,  but  when 
they  had  given  him  twent}-,  his  strength  completely  failed 
him. 

Whether  the  whole  of  the  %hou«and  lashes  were  admin- 
istered, or  whether  he  gave  out  before  receivinir  the  com- 
plete penalty,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing;  butl  do  know 
that  some  of  the  leading  slave-holderspfedgitd  themselves  to 
each  other  to  carry  it  through,  despite  the  indignation  of  a 
portion  of  the  community  and  of  the  entreaties  of  his  master, 
although  at  first  the  master  had  given  him  up  to  the  mob 
heartily,  and  was  even  willing  they  should  hang  him.  He 
also  acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

On  the  next  evening  (Saturday)  after  the  200  lashes  had 
been  inflicted  upon  the  slave.  Governor  Shannon  arrived  en 
route  for  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  A  grand  reception  supper, 
costing  some  $300,  was  prepared  for  him.  The  Governor  was 
largely  toasted,  and  replied  in  a  speech,  boasting  of  the 
power  ho  had  received  from  the  President,  and  how  he  would 
compel  submission  to  the  laws.  He  largely  complimented 
the  Missourians  and  urged  them  to  come  and  settle  in  the 
territory,  and  said  that  with  such  citizens  as  they  were,  **Kan- 
gae,  in  two  years'  time,  would  be  one  of  the  loyal  States  of 
this  Union." 

Colonel  Reed,  who  on  the  ])revious  evening  had  presided 
over  the  naked  "nigger"  and  the  mob,  presided  over  this 
table,  with  Governor  Shannon  on  his  right. 

Look  upon  this  picture,  and  then  on  that ! 

It  must  be  clear  fliat  this  revolting  outrage,  with  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  others  like  it,  was  not  committed  as 
a  mere  matter  of  punishing  a   single  individual.     It  was  an 
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inbuman  demonstration  upon  one  poor  mortal  for  the  purpose 
of  BO  thoroughly  overawing  iLe  slaves  generally  that 
even  the  thought  of  liberty  would  frighten  them  into  abso- 
lute submission,  just  as  the  butcheries  of  Yazoo,  Hamburg, 
Danville  and  Copiah  are  perpetrated  to-day  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  the  entire  black  race  and  preventing  them 
from  voting  the  Republican  ticket. 

Undoubtedly  1,000  volumes  would  not  suiBce  to  record  the 
tortures,  scourgings,  agonies  at  the  stake  and  unnatural  crimes 
of  slavery.  But  the  single  case  related  in  the  foregoing  let- 
ter is  enough  for  this  volume,  enough  to  indicate  the  control- 
ling spirit  of  Southern  Democracy,  which,  in  the  darl^ness  of 
other  days,  was  exercised  to  keep  the  blacks  in  physical  bond- 
age as  it  is  now  employed  to  hold  them  in  political  slavery 
Dot  less  humiliating  and  wicked. 

But  the   lawlessness   and  fierceness  of  the  slave-holders 
party   were  not  visited  upon   the   defenseless  blacks  alone. 
Read   this  extract  from   the     Mobile,  Alabama,  Tribune  of 
August  17,  1856: 

For  the  past  few  days  the  citizens  of  JSIobile  have  been 
greatly  excilL'd  in  constqiuMice  oT  the  discovery  tiiat  one  of 
our  hiigest  bookselling  linns,  MessiH.  Strickland  &  Co.,  have 
been  veiidin*'  incendiary  books.  liow  ion<x  lliev  have  been 
engaged  in  it,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  tell,  but  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  it  has  run  through  several  years.  For 
some  weeks  8U«))icion  has  attached  to  them;  but  evidences 
ju8tifyi}ig  an  vivestiyation  were  obtained  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Tiie  matter  was  then  taken  in  hand  by  a  committee 
e«tmpoHed  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  and  discreet 
citizens,  who  met  from  day  to  d  ly  and  advanced  step  by  step 
to  the  conclusions  on  whirh  they  have  acted.  The  guilty 
parties  were  examined,  and  every  facility  was  given  to  them 
to  justify  themselves.  'J'heir  defense,  however,  only  further 
criminated  them.  Finally,  after  a  thorough  examination,  the 
most  complete  ]>roofs  w<'re  found  of  their  ^uilt. 

After  a  fair  but  rigi<l  investitration  by  the  committee,  its 
conclusion  was  that  they  Mere  tmjit  to  rtrndifi  tcithhi  thec\ty\ 
and  thus,  charitably,  an«l,  it  seems  to  us,  justly,  it  was  duti'r- 
mined  tliat  they  should  he  requested  to  leave  M'ithin  five 
days.    A  delegation  accordingly  proceeded  to  their  store,  in 
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order  to  report  to  thorn  pereonally  this  decision;  but  the 
culprits  were  not  to  be  fouiul,  and  it  was  afierward  learned 
that  both  of  them  had  tied.  Strickland,  on  Friday  evening, 
proci  eded  in  the  storm  then  prevailing  to  the  liglit-house 
below  the  city,  and  there  was  put  on  board  of  a  sehooner, 
which  immediately  hoisted  sail  and  disappeared.  Of  what 
has  become  of  his  jhirtner,  Upson,  we  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation, lie  probably,  by  this  time,  has  put  a  long  distance 
between  himself  and  this  outraged  community. 

After  the  above  was  in  type,  we  received  a  copy  of  the 
concluding  j)art  of  the  report  of  the  committee  ap[>ointed  to 
inveslig:it<i  the  air.iir.  The  whole  report  is  lon^,  (md  coti- 
tains  a  matter  which  cannot^  with  propriety^  he  published.  It 
is  sutticient  to  know  that  the  evidence  gatliered  within  it 
fully  sustains  its  conclusions,  whicli  are  as  follows: 

*'l8t.  That  Messrs.  Strickland  &  Upson  have  willfully 
and  intentionally  deceived  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
curement and  sale  of  the  books  in  question,  and  that  their 
statements  on  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  existing  facts  of  the 
case,  clearly  ascertained,  are  little  better  than  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  throughout. 

"2d.  That  these  two  persons  are  either  on  principle 
Abolitionists,  and  anxious  to  propagate  their  faith  on  that 
subject  among  slaves  and  slave-owners,  or 

**3d.  They  are  unscrupulous  and  unprincipled  specula- 
tors, without  any  just  sense  of  moral  responsibility;  and 
willing  to  make  money  by  the  indiscriminate  sale  of  any  and 
every  kind  of  book,  to  any  and  everybody. 

"In  either  case  they  are  dangerous  persons  in  aslave-hold* 
ing  community,  and  ought  to  be  ejected  from  it. 

"It  is,  however,  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  exact  justice^ 
and  in  order  to  preserve  that  exalted  conservative  character 
which  has  always  distivgvished  Southern  conwiufiities,  that 
this  ejection  should  bo  peaceable  and  without  the  least 
personal  violence;  and  the  committee  would  deprecate  as  the 
last  of  evils,  and  as  a  stain  upon  Southern  character,  any 
resort  to  violence,  or  any  excess  in  accomplishing  the  end 
proposed. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  three  per- 
sons be  appointed  to  wait  on  Messrs.  Wm.  Strickland  and 
Edwin  Upson  and  announce  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
meeting  has  arrived,  and  to  infoi*m  them,  that  unless  they 
leave  the  city  within  five  daySy  we  can  not  guarantee  their 
permmal  safety/'' 

Our  own  judgment  runs  with  this  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee.   But  there  are  others  who  think   that  too  much 
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lenienoj  has  been  shown  to  the  oalprits;  and  as  we  can 
sympathize  with  a  little  excess  of  virtue,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  censure  these  persons.  It  is  no  time  to  be  over-calm 
when  one  finds  a  man  applying  the  torch  to  his  house;  and 
it  were  a  virtue  to  shoot  the  incendiary  in  the  act,  rather 
than  permit  him  to  escape  in  efforts  to  arrest  him  according 
to  the  ordinary  process  of  law. 

But  in  the  defense  of  the  action  in  this  case,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  these  culprits  to  fire  our  house;  but  that  they  were 
only,  for  their  own  profit,  vending  the  materials  which  might 
lead  to  a  conflagration. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  was,  with  propriety, 
formality  used  in  the  investigation  of  this  affair;  and  it  has 
resulted  in  ridding  the  city  of  two  pernicious  men,  and  fur- 
nishing a  lesson  which  may  have  a  salutary  influence  on 
others  as  guilty  as  they,  but  as  yet  undiscovered.  The 
lesson,  we  trust,  will  have  its  proper  effect  for  it  is  not 
possible  tJuU  other  men  can  escape  so  easily.  The  best  fate 
of  any  man  found  g^uilty  in  this  way  hereafter,  will,  doubtless, 
be  a  summary  ha7i gin y;  and  we  shall  applaud  the  executioners^ 
if  the  guilt  be  indisputable. 

Other  Southern  newspapers  contained  similar  utterances, 
all  sanctioning  mob  violence  and  absolute  disregard  of  law 
whenever  any  other  person  should  be  found"guilty  of  selling, 
distributing  or  having  literature  pernicious  to  slave-holding 
interests." 

Read  the  foregoing  article  again.  It  is  but  a  fair  sample 
of  the  civilization,  love  of  fairness,  obedience  to  law  and  re- 
gard for  the  commonest  rights  of  others  that  have  always 
distinguished  the  dominating  classes  of  the  South,  and  which 
still  render  their  elections  bloody  travesties. 
k  William  Strickland  was  born  in  England,  came  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  engaged  in  the  book  business  at 
Albany,  New  York,  and  removed  to  Alabama  in  1839,  where 
be  became  a  slave-holder,  and  accumulated  a  fortune.  He  is 
now  a  resident  of  California. 

Edwin  Upson  was  born  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  and 
went  to  Alabama  in  1831,  where  he  resided  until  driven  from 
the  State.    He,  too,  was  a  slave-holder.    Ilis  wife,  a  beautiful 
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and  accomplished  lady,  the  daughter  of  S.  Maxwell,  as  precep- 
tress of  the  Marion  Female  Seminary,  of  the  Eutaw  Female 
Academy  and  of  the  Female  Academy  of  Camden,had  educated 
the  daughters  of  most  of  the  leading  men  of  Alabama.  She  and 
her  husband  were  known  and  esteemed  throughout  the  State, 
and  at  her  death  in  1855  the  newspapers  of  the  commonwealth, 
including  those  of  Mobile,  overflowed  with  expressions  of 
sorrow  and  sympathy. 

Mr.  Strickland  escaped  to  New  York  City.  His  clerk,  Frank- 
liii  C.  Babcock,  went  before  Fernando  Wood  and  made  oath 
that  the  only  so-called  "incendiary"books  ever  in  Strickland  A 
Co.'s  store  were  two  copies  of  Fred  Douglass'  "My  Bondage 
and  Freedom"  and  one  copy  of  "Autographs  for  Freedom;** 
that  these  were  not  offered* for  sale  and  would  never  have 
been  disposed  of  if  they  had  not  been  surreptitiously  obtained 
by  the  "vigilance  committee."  This  statement,  which 
known  to  be  true  by  the  so-called  vigilance  committee^ 
published  in  Mobile. 

Hoping  the  publication  of  the  truth  had  quieted  the  de** 
peration  of  the  community,  Mr.  Strickland  returned  to  settle 
his  business  affairs,  the  sum  of  $25,000  being  due  his  firm; 
but  he  was  quickly  driven  from  the  place.  Waiting  then, 
until  about  January,  1858,  he  again  returned  to  Mobile  for 
the  same  purpose.  How  the  people  disposed  of  him  at  that 
time  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  account,  published  in 
"Strickland  &Co.*s  Almanac"  for  1859: 

I  had  been  in  the  city  about  two  hours  when  Mr.  John 
Hall,  of  the  firm  of  DaVgan  A  Hall,  as  I  passed  through 
Royal  street,  requested  me  to  step  up  into  his  office,  where, 
in  presence  of  Judge  Dargan  and  a  gentleman  unknown  to 
me,  he  stated  that  he  was  instructed  by  Dr.  Woodcock  to  in- 
form me  that  I  could  not  remain  in  tlie  city;  that  I  had 
better  leave.  My  reply  was  such  as  I  presume  satisfied  Mr. 
Hall  that  no  species  of  intimidation  in  the  power  of  Dr. 
Woodcock  could  prevent  me  from  remaining  and  trying  to 
settle  up  my  late  business,  the  sole  motive  of  my  journey  of 
1,500  miles. 
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The  next  open  effort  to  intimidate  was  this:  Mr.  Marks 
(dagiierrian)  called  at  my  room  at  the  Battle  House  on  the 
morning  of  the  Ist  of  January,  and  directed  my  attention  to 
the  advertisement  in  the  Tribune  of  that  morning,  which  read: 

Attention  Liunenbergers! 

Your  presence  is  requested  at  the  Den  at  1:80  f.  h  .,  to  take  into 
consideration  matters  of  importance.  Punctual  attendance  is  re- 
quested.   By  order  of  the  Captain. 

He  stated  their  meeting  was  called  for  my  especial  bene- 
fit, and  intimated  that  my  absence  from  the  citynnight  pre- 
vent an  outrage  upon  my  person.  Mr.  Marks  left,  probably 
equally  satisfied  with  friend  Hall  that  there  was  no  such  in- 
gredient as  fear  in  my  composition. 

The  next  scheme  was  the  dastardly  one  of  driving  roe 
from  my  lodgings  at  the  Battle  House.  Dr.  LeVert,  Dr. 
Woodcock,  Governor  Bagby,  J.  D.  Secor  and  A.  Brooks  held 
a  meeting  in  the  Battle  House  parlor,  called  in  Mr.  Darling, 
the  proprietor,  and  frightened  him  by  telling  him  that  vio- 
lence would  certainly  be  enacted  in  his  house  that  ni^ht  if  I 
remained  in  it,  and  convinced  him  that  his  duty  to  his  other 
guests  demanded  my  expulsion.  Mr.  Darling  waited  on  me 
and  stated  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
requested  me  to  seek  accommodations  elsewhere.  I  yielded 
to  his  entreaties  and  told  him  after  dinner  I  would  obtain 
another  boarding  house.  He  proposed  to  send  up  dinner  to 
my  room  for  myself  and  wife,  which  I  declined,  preferring 
to  dine  openly  at  the  public  table. 

After  dinner  I  applied  for,  and  got  a  good  room  at  the 
Gamer  House,  to  which  I  removed  my  baggage.  I  then  made 
some  New  Year's  calls  and  returned  to  the  Garner  House  to 
tea.  After  tea,  a  friend  informed  roe  that  the  Lunenbergors 
were  assembled  in  large  force  near  the  Battle  House.  In 
view  of  their  contemplated  attack,  it  was  suggested  that  I 
exchange  the  room  already  given  me  for  one  more  inaccessi- 
ble, and  susceptible  of  yielding  better  means  of  defense. 
My  trunks  were  being  removed  to  the  new  quarters  when  I 
was  informed  that  Colonel  Percy  Walker  had  called  and 
wished  to  see  me. 

My  first  impression  was,  that  the  Colonel  had  been  se- 
lected and  sent  by  the  "crowd"  to  try  and  induce  me  to  proniist? 
to  leave  the  city,  in  order  to  save  some  of  their  lives,  which 
T)y  this  time  they  seemed  to  realize  would  be  taken  if  they 
persisted  in  the  attack.  But  there  was  an  honest  earnestness 
about  him  which  was  irresistible,  and  soon  satisfied  me  that 
lie  was  a  volunteer  of  humanity,  as  he  himself  stated,  "  by 
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the  common  dictates  of  humanity,  to  try  and  prevent  the 
Hhedding  of  human  blood."  Had  not  the  police  at  this  criti- 
cal moment  interfered,  it  is  probahle  their  courage  might 
have  been,  put  to  the  test  even  beyond  aught  they  had  dreamed. 
'I  he  police  I  could  not,  of  course,  resist.  I,  therefore,  while 
tin*  polici*  were  ascending  the  stairs,  retreated,  and  quietly 
left  the  (Jarner  House  and  ensconced  myself  elsewhere. 

A  few  days  after,  I  saw,  in  the  very  same  coliunns,  a  call 
for  a  ''  public  meeting  at  the  amphitheatre,  to  take  action  on 
a  matter  of  vital  importance."  In  the  same  paper  still  later, 
I  saw  the  following  advertisement : 

$250  liewiird. 

This  amount,  now  Jeposit'd  in  the  Merc  urj/  office  for  that  purpose, 
will  1)1*  paid  to  any  one  who  will  point  out  the  lurking  place  of  Wil- 
liam Stncklanl.  formerly  of  this  city,  if  within  the  limits  of  Mobile 
county. 

AlouFLE,  January  8,  18.'38. 

The  rej-ult  of  the  meeting  at  the  Amphitheatre,  which  had 
been  convened  on  matters  of  "vital  importance,"  when  they 
found  tlwy  could  not  get  rid  of  me  in  a  "quiet  and  dignified 
manner,"  was  to  wage  >\ar  on  my  wife.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  wail  on  her  and  inform  her  that  unless  she  left 
the  city  she  would  be  sent  off  by  force. 

Oh,  most  noble  gentlemen  of  the  committee!  True  and 
glorious  representatives  of  Southern  Chivalry! 

But  despite  your  watchings,  I  had  regular  interviews  with 
my  wife.  Notwithstanding  your  threat  of  ruin  to  all  who 
aided,  frieinls  did  assist.  As  my  presence  in  Mobile  could 
no  longer  be  of  essential  service  to  the  settlement  of  claims 
due  me,  1  joijied  her  in  New  Orleans  and  accompanied  her 
home. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  Mobile  that  she  has  borne  in  her 
bosom  a  set  of  ba<K  reckless,  unjirincipled  and  lawless  men — 
a  **k*ague"  dreaded  and  feare<l  l»y  good  people  but  against 
whom  they  are  powerlf^ss.  Under  the  name  of  patriotism, 
as  applied  to  Southern  inHtitntutna^  this  class  of  men  have  per- 
j)etrated  many  and  grievous  wrongs,  amongst  which  my  own 
case  stands  prominent. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  statement   of   Mr.   Upson,   who 

still  survives  to  testify  against  the  mob  that  for  fifty  years 

ruled  the  South  in  terror  and  blood: 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  7,  1884. 
Dear  Sir: — ^Your  letter   of  January  80,  1884,  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  7W^ww6  dated  August  17,   1856, 
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purporting  to  give  an  accoant  of  the  driving  away  of  Strick- 
land &  Co.  from  that  city  for  selling  three  books  of  an  'in- 
cendiary" character,  is  in  hand,  and  I  have  read  the  article 
carefully.  I  think  I  never  read  it  before.  You  wish  to  know 
if  the  account  given  there  is  correct. 

The  statement  there  made  falsifies  itself  by  its  glaring 
and  palpable  contradictions.  One  fact  is  stated:  ^'Strick- 
land  &  Co."  were  driven  from  the  city,  or  rather,  were  com- 
pelled to  liee  to  save  their  lives.  Nearly  everything  else'  in 
the  account  is  exaggerated  misrepresentation  and  falsehood. 

If  the  account  were  true,  then  William  Strickland  and 
Edwin  Upson  were » the  most  consummate  fools  that  ever 
drew  breath;  but  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  neither  fools 
nor  Abolitionists. 

The  idea  of  circulating  "incendiary"  books  for  any  pur- 
p({8e  was  never  thought  of  by  them.  Both  of  them  had  been 
slave-holders  for  many  years  when  this  event  occurred,  and 
had  no  interests  elsewhere  than  in  Alabama,  and  were  known 
as  good  and  loyal  citizens;  but  this  committee  made  the  won- 
derful discovery  that  "Strickland  &  Co."  had  been  selling 
Abolition  books  for  years,  and  had  grown  rich  at  the  busi- 
ness! Was  anything  ever  more  ridiculous  and  absurd?  The 
facts  were  that  they  had  sold  just  three  books,  two  of  which 
were  surreptitiously  obtained.  They  consisted  of  two  copies 
of  "Fred  Douglass'  Life"  and  one  copy  of  "Autographs  for 
Freedom;"  and  part  of  these  were  sold  without  profit.  I 
think  the  entire  amount  received  for  them  was  $3;  and  from 
this  sale  they  were  said  by  this  remarkable  committee  to 
have  grown  rich. 

The  copy  of  "Autographs  for  Freedom"  had  been  in  the 
store  for  years,  high  up  on  a  shelf  with  a  lot  of  shop-worn 
and  unsalable  books.  The  other  two  books  had  been  in 
the  store  about  six  months.  They  were  ordered  by  a  cus- 
tomer who  had  seen  their  announcement  by  the  publishers, 
and  wished  to  examine  them. 

"Strickland  &  Co."  were  certainly  rather  slow  in  pushing 
.their  Abolition  documents.  The  fact  was  they  had  never 
read  a  line  in  these  books.  This  was  their  great  mistake; 
had  they  carefully  examined  them  they  would  never  have 
olffered  them  for  sale;  but  they  felt  even  above  suspicion  of 
Abolitionism,  being  old  citizens,  Mr.  Strickland  having  been 
there  seventeen  years,  myself  in  the  State  from  boy-hood, 
and  both  slave-holders.  The  covert  attack  and  insinuations 
made  that  something  dreadful  had  been  done  by  these 
parties,  too  terrible  to  disclose,  were  intended  to  arouse  a  mob 
spirit.    AH  this  talk  about  a  "rigid  examination"  is  a  myth. 


./ 
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I vferxX,  voluntarily  before  this  committee  at  the  Battle  Ilonse 
and  made  a  full  and  trutliTul  statement  of  the  matter  as  far 
as  I  knew,  and  Mr.  Strickland  did  the  same.  This  was  all  the 
exammatioii  had. 

As  I  left  the  committee  room  and  was  comincrdown  stairs 
I  met  Mr.  Maury,  ihe  chief  of  police,  who  collared  me.  At 
the  same  time  Dr.  Woodcock  came  out  of  the  committee 
room  and  called  out  to  Mr.  Maury  to  let  me  alone  and  he 
desisted. 

When  our  [the  Union]  army  captured  Mobile,  Mr.  Strick- 
land then  entered  the  city  with  it,  and  he  says  ppent  nine  of 
the  happiest  days  of  \\ia  life  nmong  his  old  friends  and  ene* 
mies.  lie  said  they  all  looked  pretty  seedy,  but  most  of 
them  were  glad  to  see  him.  ^^ome  had  pa.ssed  away,  lie 
then  learned  that  Dr.  Woodcock  stated  that  when  Maury  col- 
lared me  at  the  Battle  House,  he,  with  a  number  of  others, 
had  a  carriage  and  horses  and  rope  ready  to  take  me  out  and 
hang  me.  So  it  appears  that  this  vigilance  committee  had 
men  outride  ready  to  do  their  bidding.  Dr.  Woodcock  com- 
ing out  of  the  committee  room  and  calling  out  to  Maury  as  be 
did,  shows  that  the  committee  ^  and  the  mob  were  acting 
together.  But  thank  God,  I  still  live,  and  am  able  to  state 
these  facts  calmly  and  dispassionately,  although  nearly  twen- 
ty-eight years  have  passed  since  those  barbarous  and  inhuman 
scenes  transpired. 

The  pecuniary  loss  of  Strickland  &  Co.  was  large — a  good 
established  business  broken  up,  and  the  hard  earnings  of  early 
years  swept  away.  The  firm  had  $25,000  due  them  when 
they  were  driven  away.  Only  about  $10  of  it  was  ever  col- 
lected. Soon  after  we  left  attachments  were  levied  on  our 
stock  for  nearly  everything  the  firm  owed.  The  parties 
that  had  them  served  were  a  portion  of  this  committee,  and 
secretly  advised  us,  asfriaids,  to  leave  the  city  as  soon  as  we 
possibly   could,  as  we  were  not  safe  a  moment  there.     So  it 


«■    Tho  Mobile  RegMer  of  Aupru^t.  17.  18M.  contained  the  following": 
The  firm  ani  prompt,  yet  modenitc  cotirfle.   piirnued  by  the  oommlttee,  li 

worthy  of  all  pralM).    It  Is  calciilntod  to  produce  a  h\frh  moral  effect,  and  wiU 

be  cordially  Indorsed  and  siiRtalnod  by  the  entire  community. 
The  foUowlnir,  1«  a  list  of  tho  frontlomon  prt'sent  at  the  meeting: 
Dr.  J    C.  Nott,  the  Hon.  .lohh  Urnfrir.    the  Hcv.   W.  Hawthorn,  Dr.  J.  H. 

Woodcock,  Dr.  H.  8.  Levert,  Wni.  F.  Cleveland.  A.  Brooks,  Joseph  Sewalt, 

the  Hon.  A.  P.  Rajrby.  A.  G.  Humphreys,  H.  W.  llroadnax,  J.  S.  Secor,  H.  R. 

Holcombe,  Dr.  Mastln.  th'*  Hon.  .1.  W.  Le9e«»no.  Dr.   G.  A.   Kotcbum.    W. 

Boyles,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Danirhdrlll.  John  Poott,  .Tacob  Mnaree,   Dr.  F.  A.  R'^ss, 

Joseph  E.  Murrlll,  K.  V  Mncy.  the  Hon.  E.  S.  Darffan,  Wm.  Harris,  John  HaLL, 

Godard  Bailey,  8.  C.  Stramler,  John  Mann. 

The  Bxamlnlnir  Committee  was  composed  of  the  foMowlnfr  ffentlemon :    The 

Hen.  J    W.  [^esesne.  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott.  the  Hon.  John  Brngg^  Dr.  H.  8.  Lovort, 

Dr.  J.  H.  Woodcock.  J.  8.  Secor,  Esq. 

TheCommittee  who  were  appointed  to  wait  on  Meaara.  Striokland  ft  Go., 

wetv  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott,  Dr.  H.  8.  Levert,  W.  F.  Cleyeland,  Esq. 
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ftppears  they  were  advisiDg  vlb  with  one  hand  and  preparing 
to  roh  us  with  the  otlier. 

We  had  to  use  great  caution  to  get  away  from  the  city,  as 
the  police  were  watching  us.  None  dared  openly  to  assist  us, 
for  a  terrible  denpotism  reigned. 

It  was  mich  men  as  those  comp'^Ring  the  committee  that 
ruled  and  finally  ruined  the  South.  Their  inhuman  outrages, 
perpetrated  on  good  and  loyal  citizens,  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  terrible  war  that  soon  followed,  drenching  the  land  in 
blood.  Edwin  Upson. 

The  author  having  circulated  among  the  people  of  the 

Sonth  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1884,  undertakes  to  declare 

that,  except  in  a  few  communities,  the  same  intolerance,  the 

same  spirit  of  lawlessness,  and  the  same  class  of  men  rule  the 

South  to-day,  to  her  sorrow.    Should  they  be  given  control 

of  the  Nation? 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY— ITS  NAME. 


Gradual  Consolidation  of  Scattered  Forces— The  Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill  Fires  the  North— A  Modest  Patriot  Watches  His  Opportunity 
— Plans  Previously  Matured — Numerous  Pretenders — Henry  Wil- 
son's Testimony — A.  E.  Bovay  Writes  to  Greeley  Suggesting  the 
Name  **Republican"  Be  Advocated  in  the  New  York  Tribune — 
Tells  How  and  When  He  Did  It — Greeley  was  Moved— Why  a  New 
Party  was  Demanded — Meetings  for  its  Formation — Whiggery 
Dead  But  Unburied — Begging  to  Have  Its  Carcass  Spared — Not  a 
Blind,  Unconscious  Movement — The  First  Republican  Committee 
— The  Name  Should  Not  Be  Adopted  in  Ripon,  but  Come  Appar- 
ently from  a  More  Noteworthy  Source — Major  Bovay  tells  the 
Whole  Story — Greeley  and  Bovay  Break  Bread  and  Read  Tclegrums 
from  the  Whig  Convention  of  1852— Scott's  Defeat  Predicted— A 
New  Party  Demanded — Its  Name  Should  Be  Republican — Rea- 
sons for  Choosing  that  Title— *' Who  Could  Fight  Under  the  Shadow 
of  a  Goose?" — Mrs.  Bovay's  Confirmatory  Letter— David  P.  Mapes 
Makes  a  Statement — Corroboratory  Letter  from  Judge  E.  L.  Runals. 

We  have  now  passed  over,  swiftly  and  cursorily  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  half-century  of  slavery  domination,  present- 
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iDg  single  illustrations  in  each  successive  class  of  the  num- 
berless wickednesses  that  burden  its  dark  and  unhappy  his- 
tory. It  brings  us  to  a  point  where  public  opinion  was 
sharply  defined  and  intensely  active,  and  where  we  find,  for 
the  first  time  in  years,  but  two  parties.  One  worshiped  at 
the  bloody  shrine  of  slavery,  willing  to  destroy  constitutions, 
laws,  treaties,  personal  rights.  Christian  precepts,  even  human 
life  to  perpetuate  its  reign  for  selfish  purposes.  The  other, 
bearing  aloft  the  eagles  of  freedom,  asked  nothing  for  itself, 
but  was  consecrated  to  any  hardshi])  or  sacrifice  necessary  to 
achieve  the  amelioration  of  a  degraded  and  down-trodden  race. 

For  many  years  there  had  been  several  political  par- 
ties, or  several  factions  maneuvering  in  politics  for  the 
purpose  of  engrafting  their  peculiar  views  upon  ad- 
minislrational  policies,  or  of  exterminating  certain  public 
evils.  The  Democracy,  North  and  South,  was  wedded  to 
slavery  and  nullification,  and  the  Southern  Whigs  generally 
followed  in  the  same  path. 

In  the  North  the  Liberty  Party,  Sons  of  Freemen,  Abo- 
litionists, Whigs,  Emancipationists,  Free-Soilers  and  their 
allies  were  contesting,  some  in  a  w^eak  and  childish  manner, 
and  others  in  a  strong  and  troublesome  w\iy,  every  advance 
of  the  Democratic  party.  But  these  several  factions,  mar- 
shaled and  organized  upon  different  platforms,  marching  and 
counter-marching  at  different  times  and  attacking  and  re- 
treating without  concert,  served  to  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  the  enemy. 

Slowly  but  surely,  however,  had  the  scattered  forces  been 
drawing  together.  The  Whig  platform  of  1852  virtually  in- 
dorsed the  slavery  of  the  South  and  sanctified  slave-catching 
at  the  North  as  a  means  of  its  perpetuation. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  winter  of  1853-4,  the  Kansas-Neb- 
raska bill  was  reported  in  Congress,  factional  lines  began  to 
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melt  away  and  the  friends  of  freedom  abandoned  all  other 
issues  and  camped  together  on  common  ground  to  fight  for  a 
common  cause.  They  had  been  well  prepared  for  such  action 
by  the  enormities  recited  in  preceding  chapters. 

If  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  should  pass,  slavery  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  every  foot  of  free  soil  embraced  in  the 
vast  tract  of  territory  not  yet  erected  into  States,  although 
by  the  compromise  of  1820  it  had  <///,  north  of  30. V  degrees  north 
latitude  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  been  dedicated  forever  to 
freedom. 

The  blood  of  the  North  was  hot.  Meetings  *  were  held 
in  almost  every  school-house  in  the  free  States  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions of  protest;  lips  that  had  always  been  dumb  burst  into 
earnest  eloquence;  pulpit-lires  were  kindled  to  arouse  church 
congregations;  women  pleaded,  newspapers  argued,  conjured 
a#d  denounced  and  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence  was  in- 
voked to  save  the  rich  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
to  the  freedom  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated. 

For  two  years  a  modest  but  scholarly  and  patriotic  indi- 
vidual in  a  young  Western  State  had  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity like  this  in  which  to  promulgate  his  plan  for  consolidat- 
ing under  one  banner,  the  various  contending  hosts,  and 
with  their  aggregated  might,  strike  a  blow  that  should  shake 
the  slave  power  to  its  foundation. 

He  had  matured  his  plans  and  repeatedly  asked  for  as- 
sistance from  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  opposition,  but 
in  vain.  Though  defeated  and  weak,  they  still  clung  to  old 
party  hulks.  Now  he  must  act  with  promptness  and  decision, 
for  the  people  would  be  with  him  if  their  leaders  were  not. 
When  the  masses   take   up  arms,  victory  is  sure  to  follow. 


^  An  important  thouprh  not  very  early  meetlnur  waft  that  hold  in  Washinfrton 
on  June  20, 1854.  composed  of  tho  anti-Nobrwska  members  of  ConfirreRs.  They 
adopted  an  address  which  wielded  iin  effectivo  influence  throuff hout  the  North. 
It  was  signed  by  Bolomon  Foot,  chairman;  Daniel  Mace  and  Heuben  E.  Fen- 
ton,  seonttaiies. 
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It  was  in  the  early  spring-time,  half-way  between  two 
Presidential  contests,  so  the  people  were  moving  without 
political  incentive  or  restraint.  That  was  fortunate,  for  under 
such  circumstances  old  party  lines  are  more  easily  destroyed 
and  new  ones  formed  in  a  general  movement  for  public  weal 
than  is  possible  in  a  direct  partisan  contest  at  the  polls.  It 
was  also  fortunate  for  the  historian,  as  it  enables  him  to  trace 
down  to  exact  dates,  places  and  individual  plans  what  other- 
wise might  have  been  recorded  as  the'result  of  a  blind  move- 
ment of  the  masses,  with  no  well-defined  source  that  could 
be  handed  undisputed  down  to  posterity. 

Those  who  claim  to  have  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
party  that  took  the  revered  and  pregnant  name.  Republican, 
and  to  have  taken  steps  in  the  direction  of  its  formation,  are 
indeed  numerous;  but  no  historian  has  yet  made  such  an  in- 
vestigation as  would  effectually  silence  the  clamorous  impos- 
tors and  establish  the  clear  title  of  the  rightful,  but  modest 
few. 

In  Henry  Wilson's  "Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America,"  however,  on  pages  409  and  410,  Vol.  II,  appears 
the  first  attempt  to  place  where  it  belongs,  in  a  permanent, 
public  manner,  the  credit  of  taking  methodical  and  premedi- 
tated action  to  organize  Republicanism  for  the  control  of 
the  affairs  and  to  shape  the  ddstiuy  of  this  nation.  The  high 
testimony  of  Henry  Wilson  shall  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  before  proceeding  further: 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest,  of  the  movements 
that  contemplated  definite  action  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  wasmadeinRipon,  Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wisconsin, in 
the  early  months  of  1854,  in  consequence  of  a  very  thorough 
canvass,  conference  and  general  comparison  of  views,  inau- 
gurated by  A.  E.  Bovay,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Whig 
party,  among  the  Whigs,  Free-Soilers  and  Democrats  of  that 
town.  A  call  was  issued  for  a  public  meeting  to  consider 
the  grave  issues  which  were  assuming  an  aspect  of  such 
alarming  importance. 
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The  meeting  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  Febrnaiy,  in  tho 
Congregational  Church.  It  was  largely  attended  by  persons 
of  both  sexes  from  the  town  and  surrounding  counlry.  It 
was  a  meeting  solely  for  the  discussion  of  principles  and 
compariHon  of  views.  The  burden  and  drift  of  tlie  speeches 
were  tlie  hopeless  subserviency  of  the  national  parties  to  tlie 
behests  of  the  slave-holders,  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
them,  and  the  proposed  policy  of  constructing  a  party  from 
the  materials  thus  set  at  liberty,  with  such  as  could  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  tho  Democratic  party  for  a  similar  purpose. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that,  if  the  Nebraska  bill,  then 
pending,  should  pass,  they  would  throw  old  party  organiza- 
tions to  tho  winds,  and  organize  a  new  party  on  the  sole 
issue  of  the  non-extension  of  slavery. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  March  for  the 
purpose  of  organization  and  for  the  adoption  of  such  prelim- 
inary measures  as  the  inauguration  of  the  new  party  re- 
quired. By  formal  vote  the  town  committees  of  the  Whig 
and  Free-Soil  parties  were  dissolved,  and  a  committee  of  five, 
consisting  of  three  Whigs,  one  Free-Soilerand  one  Democrat 
was  chosen.  "The  work  done  on  that  evening,"  says  Mr. 
Bovay,  "was  fully  accepted  by  the  Whig  and  Free-Soil  par- 
ties of  all  this  section  immediately,  and  very  soon — that  is  to 
say,  in  a  few  months — by  tin^se  parties  throughout  the  State. 
A  State  convention  was  held  in  .luly,  by  which  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party  was  porfecte«l  for  the  State,  a  majority  of 
the  delegation  was  secured  for  the  next  Congress;  and  a  Free- 
Soiler,  Charles  Durkee,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stites." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  20th  of  March,  Mr.  Bovay,  though 
stating  his  belief  that  the  party  should  an<l  probably  would 
take  the  name  of  Republican,  advised  aii:iinst  such  a  chris- 
tening at  that  time,  and  by  that  small  local  body  of  men. 

He,  liowever,  wrote  to  tho  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribunej 
snggt'stinij  the  name,  giving  his  reasons  therefor,  and  re- 
questing him,  if  his  views  corresponded  with  his  own,  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  readers  to  it  in  the  columns  of  his  paper. 

Thus  early  did  the  men  of  that  frontier  town  inaugurate 
a  movement  which  was  destined  to  sweep  an<l  control  the  na- 
tion, and  which  did  sweep  the  country,  and  change  entirely 
the  policy  of  the  government. 

A  file  of  the  New  York  Tribune  for  1854  being  sent  to 
Major  Bovay  with  the  request  that  he  point  out  tho  article 
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Greoley  wrote  in  response  to  the  letter  mentioned  by  Wilson, 
lie  answered : 

Kipox,  Wisconsin,  Feb.  28,  1884. 

My  Dkau  Sir: — I  have  looked  carefully  through  your  vol- 
ume of  Trihunes  from  the  beginning  up  to  June  i'4, 1854,  and 
there  I  find  the  article  you  ask  for.  It  appeared  some  weeks 
later  than  I  had  of  lale  years  supposed,  but  on  examination 
of  the  files  I  see  it  is  just  where  it  sliould  be.  I  have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  followed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  that  is  where  it  actually  is; 
but  as  the  bill  hung  longer  in  the  House  than  I  remembered, 
I  was  slightly  mistaken  as  to  date.  These  papers  explain  all 
that. 

Hero  is  the  Weekly  Trilnnie  of  June  3,  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  passage  of  that  infamous  bill.  Now,  simj)ly  for 
your  own  satisfaction,  I  will  give  you  these  little  details:  In 
those  old  days  we  had  but  two  Eastern  mails,  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays.  That  paper  of  June  3  would  arrive  in  Ripon 
on  Friday,  June  9. 

I  struck  for  the  name  of  our  new  political  party  imme- 
diately. I  had  never  struck  with  the  same  vehemence  before, 
because  until  then  CTreeley  had  never  ftdlif  committed  him- 
self to  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  organization  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  Whig  name  ;  indeed,  he  had  even  treated 
this  matter  of  the  name  as  rather  a  small  thing,  when  in  fact 
it  is  a  great  thing,  as  it  is  the  visible  banner  under  which  the 
hosts  rally. 

My  letter  urging  him  to  put  forth,  tentatively,  the  name 
Republican,  undoubtedly  went  out  the  next  Monday — the  first 
returning  mail — June  12  ;  and  it  would  be  six  days  in  going 
through.  He  would  receive  it  on  the  18th,  therefore,  and 
that  of  the  24th  would  be  the  first  weekly  in  which  it  could 
appear  ;  and  in  that  it  actually  is. 

The  arti(^le  is  headed,  **  Party  Names  and  Public  Duty," 
and  it  will  be  found  near  the  foot  of  the  first  column,  third 
])age,  in  the  Wfcl'Jy  Tribune  of  Saturday,  June  24.  Ap- 
pen<led  to  the*  article  is  a  highly  nervous  communication — 
which  I  had  forgotten — from  a  correspondent  in  Jacksonville, 
Illinois,  urging  an  organization  to  be  called  the  Party  of 
Freemen,  dated  Juno  10,  which  confirms  my  reckoning  of  the 
slowness  of  the  mails  in  those  <lavs. 

I  say  the  suggestion  of  the  name  made  in  that  little  arti- 
cle came  from  me,  in  the  way  and  manner  set  forth  above, 
and  I  say  further  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
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lief,  it  was  tho  first  appearance — in  print— of  that  name  as 
applied  or  to  be  applied^  to  the  modern  party. 

Jeff«3rson  called  kis  p.irty  *'Iijpublicaii" — never  Democrat 
— but  the  name  was  dropped  after  his  day,  and  the  party 
claiming  still  to  be  the  s.iiue,  assumed  the   Democratic  name. 

I  believe  tliis  answers  your  question  as  to  the  letter  which 
brought  out  Greeley's  article  in  favorof  callint^our  new  party 
Republican.  I  had  spoken  and  written  to  him  about  it  pre- 
viously— in  fact,  two  years  before — but  he  was  loth  to  aban- 
don the  organization  and  name  of  Whig. 

I  happened  to  be  dining  with  Horace  Greeley  while  the 
convention  was  in  session  which  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for 
the  Presidency  in  1852.  It  was  in  "Lovejoy's  Hotel,"  in 
Park  Rovv»  New  York  City,  and  we  had  chosen  that  place  be- 
cause, as  Greeley  said,  "they  had  better  bread  there  than  at 
any  other  hotel  in  the  city." 

Every  five  minutes  telegrams  were  coming  from  the  con- 
vention. Fillmore  was  the  leading  candidate  on  all  the  earlier 
ballots.  Greeley  a-'ked  me  what  would  be  the  result  of  the 
convention.  I  said  I  had  no  doubt  that  Scott  would  be  nom- 
inated, because  he  was  supported  by  most  of  the  Whig  States 
and  the  convention  would  not  dare  to  flaunt  defiance  in  the 
face  of  their  electoral  votes;  but  that  he  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  at  the  polls,  and  that  the  Whig  party  would 
never  rally  again  as  a  national  party;  that  we  were  entering 
upon  our  last  battle. 

He  said:  ''Not  so;  Scott  will  be  nominated  and  he  will  be 
triumphantly  elected;  but  I  agree  with  you  that  if  he  is  de- 
feated, it  will  be  the  last  of  the  Whig  party." 

I  said:  **Do  you  really  believe,  Mr.  Greeley,  that  Scott 
will  be  elected?" 

He  answered:  "I  really  do."  I  was  bound  to  believe  him, 
for  ho  was  the  soul  of  candor;  but  it  was  very  diflicult,  for  to 
me  a  sense  of  defeat  filled  the  horizon. 

I  then  went  on  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Whig 
party  had  out-lived  its  usefulness;  that  its  vitality  was  gone; 
that  its  issues  no  longer  commanded  tho  attention  of  the 
country;  that  the  slavery  question  was  absorbing  all  the  ac- 
tive minds  of  the  country;  that  after  its  defeat  in  the  coming 
election  the  party,  with  its  organization  and  its  issues,  would 
disappear  and  that  a  party  would  arise  on  its  ruins  whose  ban- 


»  The  nrtlclo  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bovay  ended  thus:  **We  should  not  much 
cnro  whethor  those  [Preo-Sollera,  Whltrs.  Abolition iMts, etc.]  thu«*  united  were 
d<*Blsrnated  Whlir«,  Froo  Deinoomtp  or  s<»niothlnflr  else;  thouifh  we  think  «ome 
Rimple  name  like  RKPrBLiCAN  would  more  fitly  desiflrnate  those  who  have 
united  to  rentore  the  Union  to  it<(  true  mission  of  champion  and  promulirator 
of  liberty  rather  than  propaffandist  of  slavery." 
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ner  would  be  "Exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territories,** 
and  that  this  party  would  embrace  within  ils  ample  folds  all 
those  elements  in  the  count'ry  which  were  then  lighting  the 
Democracy  in  sc.ittered  battalions. 

"Well,"  he  says,  "what  will  you  call  this  new  party  which 
you  see  looming  up  so  clearly?"  I  answered  without  a  mo- 
ment\s  hesitation,  tor  I  had  pondered  upon  this  Question  of  a 
name  for  months,  "I  would  call  it 'Republican."' 

"And  why  would  you  call  it  Republican?" 

I  replied:    "For  many  reasons: 

"1st.  Because  political  parties  should  have  significant 
names  and  this  name  is  not  only  significant,  but  it  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  symbolize — Itespublica — 
the  common  weal.  It  is  suggestive  of  equality;  that  you  are 
as  good  as  /,  and  not  like  the  Democratic  doctrine  that  /am 
as  good  as  you\  (and,  as  Mike  Walsh  said  in  one  of  his 
drunken  speeches,  *a  damned  sight  better.') 

"'2d.  'i'he  name  should  be  single,  not  double,  like  ^Free- 
Soil.'     'Free-Democrat.'     'Liberty-Party,' etc. 

"3d.  It  should  be  flexible,  that  is,  capable  of  being  used 
as  either  noun  or  adjective,  and  of  reaciy  use  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  party  or  to  an  individual.  This  name  fulfills  these 
conditions  as  no  other  name  does  or  can;  but  there  are  two 
other  considerations  for  its  adoption  that  outweigh  them 
all. 

"It  was  used  by  the  party  of  Jefferson  in  its  best  and 
purest  days,  wlien  it  was  really  the  friend,  and  not  the  enemy, 
of  the  human  race,  and  it  has  left  a  hallowed  memory  behind 
it.  But  lastly — and  in  point  of  expediency — the  highest  con- 
sideration of  all  is,  that  it  is  a  cherished  name  with  our 
foreign  population  of  everv  nationality.  They  call  them- 
selves Republicans,  Jlepnhlicains^  Jiepuhlikanery  JiepttbO- 
ccmoa — or  by  some  modilication  of  it  in  all  European  coun- 
tries, and  this  name  meets  them  here  like  an  old  friend. 
We  want  a  f/ood  name,  a  name  with  charm  and  prestige  in  it, 
and  ns  I  see  it,  this  is  t/te  name  we  want  and  no  other." 

Greolov  answered  briefly — "Oh,  we  shall  see."  I  came 
home  to  Wisconsin,  worked  hard  for  Scott,  but  felt  defeat 
in  the  sir  evory  day.  Defent  came — a  perfect  rout  of  horse, 
foot  and  artillery — and  the  Whig  party  liad  indeed  fought  its 
last  battle.    It  never  rallied  asjiin  on  a  national  field. 

From  the  hour  of  that  defeat,  I  thought  of  nothing  and 
worked  at  nothing,  polilically,  but  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  one  secular 
dav,  from  the  autumn  of  1852  until  the  summer  of  1864,  that 
I  did  not  press  this  matter  in  conversation  upon  somebody* 
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The  Nebraska  bill  and  the  in  tense  agitation  which  it  pro- 
duced, offered  the  opportunity  and  I  took  advantage  of  it  in 
the  best  way  that  I  could  see. 

I  will  simply  add  this:  I  think  my  friend  Greeley  valued 
names  too  lightly.  The  party  name  is  the  banner  under 
which  its  hosts  rally.  The  eagle  is  a  noble  emblem,  but 
who  could  fight  under  the  shadow  of  the  goose?  Names  are 
things^  and  a  good  party  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 

The  truth  is  that  after  a  certain  period  I  felt  more  solici- 
tous about  the  name  than  about  the  organization  of  the  new 
party;  for  the  latter  I  was  sure  of  while  as  to  the  former  I 
constantly  had  in  mind  the  old  adage:  "There's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Yours  Truly,        A.  E.  Bovay. 

The  foregoing  having  been  read  by  Mr.  Bovay  to  his  wife, 
she  at  once  sent  the  following  letter: 

RiPON,  March  2,  1884. 
Dbar  Sib: — My  husband  has  just  read  to  me  (at  my  re- 
quest) his  letter  to  you,  and  after  listening  to  it  I  remarked: 
"Yes,  I  remember  very  well  the  night  you  brought  home 
that  paper  (the  ZW^mwc  of  June  24,  1854,)  and  how  eager  we 
both  were"  to  read  it,  to  see  if  your  last  letter  had  not  induced 
Greeley  to  put  forth  the  name,  after  this  latest  provocat^Hl. 
[We  had  both  been  a  little  vexed  bocanse  he  would  not  4o 
it  before.]  As  soon  as  your  eyes  fell  upon  the  article,  you 
exclaimed  vehementlv:     'Yes,  here  it  is!'  and  read  it  alond." 

I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  gingerly  way  in  which 
it  was  done,  and  thought  it  not  worthy  of  Greeley. 

ISIoreovcr,  though  I  never  told  my  husband  so  (and  never 
knew  if  he  felt  so,  for  he  never  mentioned  it )  I  felt 
agrieved  that  Greeley,  after  the  name  was  accepted  and 
grew  famous  and  strong,  never  so  much  as  alluded  to  whence 
the  suggestion  came.  He  had  the  magnanimity  never  to 
claim  it  for  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  I  should  have  made  a 
fuss. 

I  wanted  Mr.  Bovay  to  tell  you  this,  but  he  said,  "No,  tell 
him  yourself  if  you  like,"  and  T  have  proce(?dcd  to  do  so,  for 
I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  graphic  scene  of  that  night, 
thirty  years  ago,  when,  after  reading  that  paragraph,  he 
swung  the  paper  over  his  hpad  and  huiTahed  for  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bovay. 
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As  cumulative  proof,  the  following  letter  from  Captain 
David  P.  Mapes,  born  at  ( -oxsackie,  New  York,  January  10, 
1798,  and  one  of  the  extraordinary  characters  of  the  West, 
is  added: 

Rirox,  March  1,  1.^8-i. 

Dear  Sir: — ^Tou  ask  me  to  state  what  I  know  about  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Ripon.  Well,  I  have 
read  the  brief  history  of  that  event  as  related  in  "Wilson's 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America;"  also  the 
fuller  and  more  circumstantial  account  contained  in  the  "His- 
tory of  Fond  duLac  county,"  and  1  tind  them  both  to  be  true. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  I  am  "the  oldest  inhabitant" 
of  Ripon,  in  age  as  well  as  residence,  having  been  the  origi- 
nal proprietor  of  the  town;  and  I  may  say  that  I  have  been 
always  an  exceedingly  interested  witness  of  whatever  has  oc- 
curred here;  and  I  will  say  further,  as  I  said  before  the  edi- 
torial convention  in  1870,  that  from  the  beginning  Ripon  has 
been  a  place  interesting  and  picturesque  in  events,  as  well  as 
in  location  and  scenery. 

I  have  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Alvan  E.  Bovay,  whom  I  shall  call  the  found- 
er of  the  Republican  party.  In  those  old  days — during  the 
Presidency  of  I^icrce — within  which  time  the  transformation 
of  parties  took  place,  Mr.  Bovay  and  his  family  were 
tKNvders  in  my  family,  and  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
details  of  this  whole  matter.  I  attended  none  of  the  meet- 
ings— he  being  a  Whig  of  the  Seward  school  and  I  a  con- 
servative Democrat — though  I  knew  of  them  all  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  an  inside  view  of  all  his  plans  and  doings. 

After  the  election  of  Pierce,  in  November,  1852,  Mr.  Bo- 
vay at  once  declared  that  the  Whig  party  had  suffered  its 
final  defeat;  that  it  would  never  rally  for  another  national 
contest;  that,  in  short,  it  was  dead,  and  that  all  the  old 
issues  had  died  with  it;  that  a  new  party  would  soon  spring 
up,  embracinixall  the  elements  of  the  country  opposed  to  the 
Democracy,  based  on  the  single  issue  of  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  tin*  territories;  and  that  the  name  of  that  party 
wouldprobably  be — at  least  ought  to  be — Rkpucmoan'. 

Not  once  only,  but  hundreds  of  times,  did  I  hear  him  de- 
clare this  ;  indeo<l,  it  seemed  to  bo  his  one  predominant 
thought  from  the  day  of  Pierce's  election  in  November,  1852, 
until  the  organization  of  his  party  became  a  fixed  fact,  in  the 
spring  of  1854.    The  Nebraska  bill  set  the  elements  in  mo- 
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tion  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  more  than  a  year. 

He  said,  "The  time  is  at  hand  ;  this  is  the  mighty  shock 
that  is  lo  knock  all  the  old  organizations — except  the  Demo- 
cratic— to  pieces,  and  is  to  rally  their  elements  around  the 
flag  of  Republicanism;"  and  from  that  time  on  until  the 
thing  was  done,  he  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights  to  the 
work. 

I  remember  well  that  the  "tallow  candle"  kept  up  its  light 
in  the  little  white  school  house,  on  the  prairie,  long  after 
mi<l night,  and  that  when  he  came  home  and  was  asked  what 
he  had  been  doing,  he  replied,  "I  have  been  making  a  bit  of 
history." 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Republican  party  had 
its  formal  birth  here,  in  Ripon  ;  and  here  the  Itepublican 
nafne  was  familiar  to  all  ears  montJis  before  it  was  heard  else- 
where;  so  that  when  the  great  party  finally  came  to  the  coun- 
try at  large,  it  came  not  as  a  stranger  needing  an  introduction 
to  the  people  of  the  West  Assembly  District  of  Fond  du  Lac 
county,  but  as  an  old  and  familiar  acquaintance. 

Circumstances  were  favorable.  Free-Soilism  had  pervaded 
the  community  for  years,  and  just  at  the  right  time  there 
happened  to  be  a  man  here  who  was  able  and  willing  and 
ardent;  who  had  the  ear  of  Horace  Greeley ;  was  a  skillful 
organizer,  in  short,  who  seized  the  opportunity  and  achieved 
the  result.  Without  him  it  could  never  have  been  don6-«4|p 
it  %cas  done — and  without  the  conditions  he  could  not  Ittte 
accomplished  it. 

Tl:ese,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  facts  as  I  saw  them,  very 
briefly  stated,  and  they  are  subject  to  your  good  pleasure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

David  P.  Mapes. 

An  earlier  letter  from  Judge  E.  L.  Runals,  a  wealthy  and 

influential  resident  of  Wisconsin,  written  for  another  purpose, 

will  be  inserted: 

RiPON,  December  19,  1879. 

Dear  Sir: — I  remember  well  a  conversation  I  had  with 
you  in  the  fall  of  1852,  not  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  1 
should  think,  after  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the 
Presidency,  in  relation  to  the  political  affairs  of   the  country. 

You,  in  substance,  said  that  the  AVliig  party,  to  which  you 
belonged,  could  not  survive  such  an  overwhelming  defeat  as 
it  had  just  suffered;  that  it  could  never  rally  again;  that  it 
would  have  to  abandon  its  organization  and  its  name;  that 
the  country  had  ceased  to  care  for  the  old  Whig  issues;  that 
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slavery  had  become  the  all-absorbing  question;  that  on  some 
phase  of  this  question  a  new  party  would  probably  soon  be 
formed  at  the  North,  which  would  combine  Whigs,  Free- 
Soilers,  and  all  outside  elements  against  Democracy,  which 
was  the  great  pillar  and  supportof  slavery;  that  the  selection 
of  a  name  would  be  an  object  of  the  first  importance  to  this 
new  party;  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  should  be  called  the 
Republican  party.  You  also  gave  your  reasons  at  consider- 
able length  for  so  thinking.        Yours  very  truly, 

E.    L.   RUNALB. 

To  Major  A.  E.  Bovay,  Ripon,  "Wisconsin, 


CHAPTER    XV 


THE  REPUBLICAN  GENESIS. 


Greeley's  Timidity— A  Deaf  Ear  to  Bovny's  Early  Pleadings— The 
Mountain  Must  Come  toMahommet — A  roused  at  Last— Sends  Fire 
Brands  Among  the  Philistines— The  New  Yoik  Tribune  Declares 
^11  the  Old  Parties  Have  Ouilived  Their  Usefulness— The  Whigs 
Astounded — The  PJan  of  1852  Airain  Urged  Upon  Greeley  in  1854 — 
Letter  from  Mr.  Bovay  C<*ntaininp  an  Outline  of  His  Plan— Greeley 
Still  Hesitated— F«c  ^Yw?7«  of  His  Reply— He  Enters  Upon  the 
Task  of  Solidify inpr  all  the  Opponents  of  Slavery  and  Slavery  Ex- 
tension-He Indorses  the  Name— The  Great  Contest  Fairly  Begun. 

Mr.  Bovay  was  an  early  friend,  co-laborer  and  advisor  of 
Greeley,  and  immedaitoly  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Whigs  in  ISo'i,  heg;in,  as  we  have  seen,  to  urge  the  great  ed- 
itor and  agitator  to  abandon  the  carcass  of  Whiggery,  from 
which  the  foul  stencii  of  pro-slaveryisni  had  begun  to  rise, 
and  form  a  new  party  with  a  broad  platform  of  equality  and 
human  rights,  upon  which  could  be  united  all  the  friends  of 
universal  freedom  in  the  Republic. 

Greeley  answered  all  these  advances  in  a  spirit  of  willing- 
ness to  do  whatever  might  seem  for  the  best,  as  occasion 
should  arise,  but  would  not  for  some  time  advocate  in  the 
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Tribune  a  oumplete  abaudonment  of  the  Whig  organization. 
He  argued  that  the  Whigs  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  dis- 
card their  bad  principles,  recently  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  the  smiles  and  favor  of  the  slave  power,  which 
course  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable  to  a  general  exodus 
of  the  rugged  liberty-lovers  and  honest  yeomen  from  Whig- 
gery. 

As  long  as  nothing  was  pending  to  effectively  demon- 
strate that  such  indeed  might  not  be  the  case,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  argue  Greeley  out  of  his  position.  Finally,  however, 
when  Congress  met  in  1 853,and  a  n  umber  of  the  Whig  members 
of  the  free  States,  of  whom  he  had  hoped  belter  things,  out- 
raged their  constituents  by  the  utmost  servility  to  the  slave- 
owners of  the  South,  obeying  their  every  behest  and  support- 
ing their  every  measure,  be  it  never  so  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  the  principles  of  a  Republic,  he  was 
aroused. 

Having  staked  his  faith  on  the  representatives  of  the  free 
people  of  the  free  States  and  lost,  his  powerful  pen  beca 
a  Bword  of  flame  and  his  100,000  Tribunes  spread  amon 
people  every  week  like  Samson's  brands   through   the'dfy 
sheaves  and  prolific  olive  yards  of  the  Philistines. 

He  was  now  more  favorably  inclined  toward  Mr.  Bovay's 
plan,  which  had  been  submitted  to  and  examined  by  him,  and 
wrote  a  powerful  editorial  occupying  more  than  the  entire 
length  of  one  of  the  wide  columns  of  the  old  Tribuney  de- 
claring that  all  the  parties  of  the  day  had  out-lived  their  use- 
fulness. Yet  he  refused  to  comply  with  Mr.  Bovay's  request 
to  advocate  the  formation  of  a  new  party  to  be  called  RQpu]^- 
lican,  although  the  Wisconsin  patriot  had  been  perdiaton^ 
and  held  a  deal  of  correspondence  with  Greeley,  urging^Mm^ 
reasons,  many  hopes  and  many  facts  in  support  of  his  view 
of  the  great  political  problem. 

The  article  referred  to  was  a  bomb  in  the  Whig  camp, 
beoanae  it  olassed  pro-slavery  Whiggery  as  no  better  than  pro- 
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slavery  Democracy,  and  both  equally  deaervhig  of  destrno- 
tion.  He  thus  became  the  target  for  the  sharp-;* hooters  of 
both  aides,  and  the  Tribune  lost  some  groiiud  by  it.  Other 
articles,  nevertheless,  of  a  similar  tenor  and  of  greater  radi- 
calism and  emphasis  continaed  to  follow  until,  as  Mr.  Bovay 
thoaght,  the  good  time  had  oome.  Then-fore  in  Frbruary, 
1654,  when  the  North  was  blazing  with  eKuiteincnt  over 
Douglas'  Kauaas-NebraBkabill,  with  its  provisions  to  open  all 
the  territories,  west  and  north  to  slavery,  he  again  sent  Greeley 
his  plan  aud  platform  for  a  new  party,  and  asked  the  in- 
tluenoe  and  indorsement  of  the  Trihwie  in  christening  it  Re- 
publican.   Here  is  his  letter:' 

Ru'ON,  Wisconsin,  Februarj-  26, 1854. 
lIuUACE  Gbeelky,  Dear  Sir: — It  seems  to  me  you  can  no 
longer  doubt,  or  remain  paHxive.  Every  phase  of  the  proph- 
ecy I  made  to  you  iu  New  York  two  years  ago  has  come  to 
pass.  The  Nebraska  bill  is  sure  to  become  a  law.  Slavery 
has  been  growing  stronger  instead  of  weaker,  and  aij  long  as 
ilfi  opponents  gather  in  little  bands  here  and  there,  it  will 
*  to  increase  in  power  and  aggression. 

is  the  time  to  organise  a  great  parly  to  oppose  it. 
wait  until  the  dawn  of  a  Presidential  campaign,  that  or- 
ation can  not  be  sueceMsfully  clfcctcd.     Can.,.aign  cx- 
_      _Jnt  always  solidifien  parties,  and  the  scattered  elements 
ou^of which  wo  must  form    onr  organization  will  then  be 
chained  to  the  old  political  chariots,  out  of  our  roach. 

Your  paper  is  now  a  power  in  the  land.  Advocate  calling 
togetriorin  every  church  and  Mchool-hoiise  in  tlie  free  States 
all  the  opponents  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  no  matter 
what  their  party  affiliation.  Urge  them  to  forget  previous 
political  names  and  organizations,  and  to  band  together  under 
the  name  I  suggested  to  you  atLovejoy's  Hotel  in  1853,  while 
Scott  was  being  nominated. 

I'Biean  the  name  HepiiMican.    It  is  the  only  one  that  will 

purposes,  present  and  future,  the  only  one  that  will 

last.    The  people  of  the  South  stand  shoulder  to 

;  the  North  mii.st  align  itself  or  l)e  engulfed  by  slavery. 

Having  banded  together  under  a  common   title  to  oppose 

slavery  in  this  Nebraska  matter,  and  having  discovered  how 

few  and  insignificant  after  all,  are  the  differences  that  have 
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divided  tbem,  the  masses  will  be  ready  to  go  on  together  as 
one  steady,  solid  army  when,  two  years  hence,  we  shall  mar- 
shal our  forces  to  elect  a  President  opposed  to  the  domination 
of  slavery. 

I  conceive  it  to  be  ypur  duty,  if  you  can  see  as  I  do,  to 
urge  the  people  to  thus  organize  and  to  do  it  at  once.  It  is 
now  or  never;  strike  your  strongest  blows  without  delay. 

We  have  already^  held  meetings  in  Ripon  composed  of 
members  of  all  parties,  so  I  know  they  will  mix  and  work 
together  harmoniously.  We  shall  hold  another  meeting 
this  week  to  complete  the  work  of  organization. 

We  have  planted  a  good  seed;  it  is  your  privilege  and 
duty  to  spread  its  fruit  throughout  the  free  North. 

Earnestly  and  Truly  Yours, 

A.  E.  BovAY. 

Greeley  hesitated.  The  sentiment  of  the  East,  where  his 
paper  had  its  largest  circulation,  was  not  as  far  advanced  as 
that  of  the  West,  and  he  knew  it.  There  was  not  a  single 
Eastern  State  prepared  for  the  action  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Bovay  at  that  moment,  though  several  of  the  Western  com- 
monwealths were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  wholly  ripe  for 
it.     He  replied:     [Seefac  simile  letter.] 

Some  may  find  a  translation  of  the  letter  desirable.     For 

their  convenience  one  is  appended  : 

New  York,  March  7,  1854. 
My  Dear  Sir  : — I  faintly //(?;)e  the  time  has  come  predicted 
by  Dan.  Webster  when  he  said,  "  I  think  there  wUl  be  a 
^orth."  But  I  am  abeaten,  broken-down,  used-up  politician, 
and  have  the  soreness  of  many  defeats  in  my  bones.  How- 
ever, I  am  ready  to  follow  any  lead  that  promises  to  hasten 
the  day  of  Northern  enianci})ation.  Your  plan  is  all  right  if 
the  people  are  ripe  for  it.  I  fear  they  too  generally  wish 
(with  John  Mitchell*)  that  they  had  a  good  plantation  and 
Negroes  in  Alabama — or  even  Kansas.  However,  we  will  try 
and  do  what  we  can.  But  remember  that  editors  can  only  fol- 
low where  the  people's  heart  is  already  prepared  to  go  with 
them.  They  can  direct  and  animate  a  healthy  public  indig- 
nation, but  not  "create  a  soul  beneath  the  ribs  of  Death." 

Yours,  Horace  Greeley. 

Alvan  E.  Bovay,  Esq., 

Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wisconsin. 

^*  John  Mitchell  was  tho  editor  of  the  Ktvo  Twh  Cilizcn^  who,  in  one  of  hfs 
iiiues  declared:    *  'We  deny  It  is  a  crime,  or  a  wronff  or  even  a  peccadillo  to 
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Day  after  day  for  Bome  weeks  after  writing  the  foregoing 
letter,  the  Tribune  teemed  with  leaders  advising  the  destruc- 
tion of  party  lines  and  calling  on  the  people  of  every  State, 
county,  school  district  and  neighborhood  who  opposed  the 
extension  and  aggression  of  slavery  to  organize  for  the  im- 
pending battle,  according  to  the  plan  sent  down  from  the 
little  far-away  Wisconsin  village.  In  April,  1854,  under  the 
head  of  "The  Politics  of  the  Future,"  Greeley  declared  there 
"was  good  reason  why  the  Whig  party  should  have  broken 
*up  after  the  disaster  of  1852,  and  that  its  dissolution  at  that 
time  would  have  been  a  national  blessing." 

He  also  held  that  "the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party 
would  be  the  surest  and  speediest  road  to  the  predominance 
uf  the  principles  that  organization  once  espoused;"  that 
all  the  members  of  the  Democratic,  Free-Soil,  Whig,  Ameri- 
can (or  Kuow-Nothing)  Liberty  and  Abolition  parties  who 
wore  agreed  that  the  iniquity  of  slavery  should  not  be  ex- 
tended into  all  the  vast  area  of  the  Republic  not  then  or- 
sranized  into  States,  and  that  the  rule  of  the  flesh-brokers  over 
the  entire  affairs  of  government  ought  to  come  to  an  end, 
should  unite  under  some  common  name,  he  "cared  not  a  but- 
ton what,"  for  the  purpose T)f  accomplishing  those  ends. 

Under  his  powerful  conjurations  party  barriers  began  to 
wavor,  crumble  and  disappear,  and  on  the  24th  day  of  June, 
(Tro(?ley,  wrote  as  we  have  already  seen, that  the  name  Repub- 
lican had  been  suggested  as  eminently  appropriate  for  the 
new  party,  and  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  in  conso- 
nance with  the  principles  to  be  contended  for  under  it,  he 
himself  thought  it  would  prove  generally  acceptable. 

This  suggestion  brought  letters  from  all  portions  of  the 
free  States  approving  the  strength,  beauty  and  propriety  of 


hold  Blayes,  to  buy  slaves,  to  sell  slaves,  to  kcep«lave8  down  to  thofrworkby 
flogfflnff'  or  any  other  needful  coercion .  For  our  part  we  wish  we  had  a  good 
plantation  In  Alabama,  weU  stooked  with  healthy  Neffro«." 
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the  name,  and  a  few  days  later  Greeley  announced  that  it 
seemed  to  bo  satisfactory  and  would  probably  be  assumed  by 
all  the  States,  in  due  time.  And  it  was,  though  some  of  them 
waited  until  1855  and  1836  before  formally  adopting  it. 

Mr.  Bovay  has  told,  in  a  very  entertaining  manner,  the 
story  of  his  labors  : 

I  had  been  a  Whig,  but  the  Whig  party  was  then  dead. 
Its  defunct  condition  was  not  generally  realized,  but  it  was 
dead  nevertheless.  It  had  been  routed,  horse,  foot  and  artil- 
lery in  the  fall  of  1852.  That  battle  was  its  Waterloo.  No 
party  could  out-live  such  a  terrible  slaughter  of  its  innocents 
as  that  was;  true,  up  to  the  spring  of  1854,  it  still  held  on  to 
its  organization,  but  it  was  a  mere  shell,  a  skeleton  army,  noth- 
ing more. 

The  leaders  could  not  marshal  their  troops,  could  not  any- 
where bring  their  forces  into  line.  In  short,  the  party  was 
dead,  though  not  dissolved. 

Moreover,  the  country  no  longer  took  any  interest  in  the 
old  Whig  issues,  'i'he  slavery  question  dominated  every- 
thing else.  Nobody  talked  or  thought  any  longer  about  pro- 
tection to  American  industry;  it  was  slavery  in  the  States, 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  the 
refrain  was  ever  slavery,  slavery  and  uotliing  else. 

There  was  one  great  overshadowing  pro-slavery  organiza- 
tion, the  Democratic  party;  there  must  also  be  one  great 
anti-slavery  party  to  antagonize  it;  the  logic  of  I'islory  de- 
manded it.  Such  a  party  liad  become  inevitable.  The  Whig 
party  was  not  this  ])arty,  and  could  not  be.  Il  had  out-siayed 
its  time  and  its  usefulness.  It  was  an  anaehronisni.  It  had  be- 
come an  obstruction,  an  impediment,  a  nuisance;  but  how  to 
gf  t  the  organization  out  of  the  way — that  was  a  rather  formid- 
able question.  It  stood  there  a  great,  useless,  lifeless  thing, 
awaiting  some  possible  political  earthquake,  which  would  be 
violent  enough  to  shake  it  to  pieces,  and  the  earthquake 
came. 

The  triumph  of  slavery  had  been  so  coniplete  in  the 
slaughter  of  1852,  that  its  cohorts  thought  themselves  strong 
enough  to  do  anything.  So  they  laid  their  hands  on  the  old- 
est and  most  sacred  of  the  compnmiises. 

The  shock  was  tremendous.     Instantly  the  whole  North 
*  wag  in  a  flame  of  indignation  and  rage.    The  hour  had  struck. 
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This  was  tbe  tempest  that  was  to  sweep  from  our  sight  not 
only  the  Whig  organization,  but  also  all  those  little  frag- 
ments of  parties — Free-Soil  and  the  like — that  had  grown  out 
of  the  slavery  agitation  in  years  that  were  past.  The  time 
liad  come  for  all  liberty-lovers  to  dismantle  their  houses. 

As  for  me,  I  did  not  propose  to  wait  for  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill.  It  was  foreordained  to  pass;  then  why  wait  ? 
I  felt  in  my  bones,  as  old  Candace  said,  that  the  righteous  rage 
of  the  time  ought  to  be  turned  to  some  permanent  account, 
and  nolb  permitted  to  effervesce  in  useless  foam. 

I  set  to  work  in  the  most  systematic  way  that  I  could  con- 
trive, to  dissolve  the  Whig  party  and  all  other  parties  opposfid 
to  the  slave  power,  and  to  organize  the  Republican  party 
right  here,  in  Ripon,  because  I  was  fully  convinced  that 
sooner  or  later  others  would  take  similar  steps  elsewhere, 
and  that  in  a  few  months  we  should  have  a  great  irresist- 
ible, Northern  party,  organized  on  the  single  issue  of  the 
non-extension  of  slavery. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  late  Vice-President  takes 
notice  of  our  movement.  Ilis  history  is  very  brief,  but  sub- 
stantially correct.  Jehdiah  Bowen  was  my  chief  helper;  a 
merchant  of  high  standing,  a  man  of  intelligence,  position 
and  influence,  llis  assistance  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
One  part  of  the  work  was  specially  ditlicult.  All  the  people, 
except  the  most  hardened  Democrats,  responded  to  my  ap- 
peals with  the  utmost  avidity,  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

They  said:  **0h,  yes,  oh  yes;  we  are  with  you  in  denouncing 
this  thing.  It  is  a  great  outrage;  it  is  a  swindle;  we  will  pro- 
test, we  will  resolve,  we  will  sign  all  the  remonstrances  you 
can  think  of."  But — and  just  here  came  the  pinch — a  good 
many  of  the  old  Whigs  begged  hard  for  the  Whig  party. 
"Spare  the  party,  spare  the  party.  Let  all  the  outside  ele- 
ments come  to  us;  our  party  is  good  enough.  W^e  will  fight 
Democracy  on  this  ground;  we  will  triumph." 

The  good  souls,  they  had  to  be  told  squarely  that  the 
Whig  ])arty  must  go;  that  the  very  heart  and  core  of  our 
movement  was  that  to  which  they  could  not  agree.  To  Jet 
the  W^hig  party  stay  was  to  insure*  ])ermanent  power  to  the 
Democratic  party;  to  retreat  from  the  formation  of  the  new 
party  was  to  surrender  to  the  slave  power. 

They  came  to  the  meetings,  and  were  respectfully 
heard,  but  the  large  majority  had  made  up  their  minds.  The 
hour  was  late,  the  candles  burned  low.  It  was  a  cold,  windy 
night  at  the  vernal  equinox.  In  the  end,  all  but  two  or  three 
gave  in,  and  we  formed  our  organization. 

f 
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I  remember  every  word  and  act,  as  if  the  time  were  but 
yesterday.  The  election  of  that  first  Republican  committee — 
A.  E.  Hovay,  Jchdiah  l>owen,  Amos  Loper,  Jacob  Woodruff 
and  Abraham  Thomas — was  a  solemn  act.  Every  man  pres- 
ent fully  believed  that  he  was  helping  to  make  a  permanent 
piece  of  history,  and  he  was.  Yes;  lliat  point  ought  to  be 
clearly  understood.  This  was  no  blind,  unconscious  move- 
ment, of  which  the  human  family  make  so  many. 

We  did  not  build  better  than  we  knew,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed. We  built  precisely  as  we  knew,  and  there  stands  the 
edifice.  Look  at  it,  it  will,  bear  examination.  It  was  no 
fragmentary  movement.  It  contemplated  the  consolidation 
of  all  shades  of  anti-slavery  opinion  under  the  name  Repub- 
lican. 

The  adoption  of  this  name  was  as  much  inevitable  to  suc- 
cess as  was  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1800.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  a  wise  choice  meant  success,  and  an  un- 
wise one  meant  def^t,  no  more,  no  less.  That  I  was  advo- 
cating this  name  fW  the  great  party  which  I  saw  looming  in 
the  near  future  above  the  horizon,  as  far  back  as  the  autumn 
of  1852,  there  is  abundant  evidence. 

Were  Horace  Greeley  living,  I  could  readily  convince 
any  one  that  I  was  conteniplatingthis  identical  state  of  things 
in  the  ])olitical  world — name,  organization  and  all — as  early 
even  as  May,  1852;  but  as  Mr.  Greeley's  testimony  isnotnow 
obtainable,  and  as  I  have  but  one  living  witness  to  this  latter 
fact,  I  must  rest  upon  the  autumn  of  1852.  And  perhaps 
the  autumn  will  do  as  well  as  the  spring.  That  gives  Ripon 
a  i)rocodonce  of  nearly  two  years  (or,  to  be  exact,  nineteen 
months)  in  the  matter  of  the  name. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  some  of  the  various  com- 
munities of  the  Union  did  not  contain  persons  who  thought 
a  new  party  should  be  formed  at  once  to  carry  out  their  pecu- 
liar ideas  and  thus  save  the  country.  No  doubt  many  such 
existed  at  the  moment  Mr.  Bovay,  in  November,  1852,  after 
the  Sedan  of  Whiggery,  began,  in  a  small  village  of  a  new, 
sparsely  settled  and  remote  section,  to  organize  the  domi- 
nant party  of  to-day,  and  to  urge  for  it  the  splendid  name  of 
Republican. 

But  Mr.  Bovay  was  systematic  and  persistent.  He  had  a 
great  public  object  in  view  and  had  conceived  a  plan  equally 
broad  upon  which  to  operate.     He  secured  the  oo-operation 
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and  sympathy  of  Horace  Grcoley,  the  uiobt  iiifluuiitial  and 
powerful  journalist  in  Amcrioa,  and  for  his  trumpet  had  the 
mighty  voice  of  the  New  York  IVihmte^  of  which,  in  1854, 
there  were  circulated  more  than  150,000  copies  per  week.  So 
he  succeeded. 

It  can  not  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Bovay  is  the  father  of  Re- 
publicanism in  America;  for  that  is  a  principle  as  old  as  the 
Declaration  of  independence,  a  document  which,  while  de- 
claring that  all  men  arc  born  fre^  and  equal,  yet  stood  as  the 
banner  of  a  nation  thriving  and  glorying  in  human  slavery. 
But  he  is  beyond  doubt  the  author  of  the  first  premeditated 
and  persistent  movement  ^  to  organize  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  giver  of  its  name,  though  he  addressed  the  masses 
through  Horace  Greeley  and  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune. 


I  John  Wcntworth,  of  Ctaloafiro,  furnishes  the  foUowinflr  letter,  though 
who  made  tho  auf^tfcstion  referred  to  In  it  hns  not  been  aAceriafned,  and  Mr. 
Wontwurth  says  he  has  no  knowledge  of  when  the  name  Ltepubiloan  was 
adopted : 

Eureka.  Spkt NOB,  Carroll  Co.,  Akk.,  March  20,  1882. 
Hon.  John  Wentwouth— />car  Sir: 

I  came  hero  a  few  weeks  ninee  with  my  brother.  Gov.  Cadwaladcr  C.  Wash- 
burn, of  LaCrosso,  Wiscousin,  who  is  an  invalid,  but  who,  I  hope,  is  receiv- 
ing some  advuntaye  from  thu  waters.  But  I  write  this  tu  ti'll  you  how  thoroufirh- 
ly  I  enjoyed  the  time  this  morninflr  in  reading  to  rny  hnithcr  vour  late  lecture 
upon  your  life  in  ('ongress  and  tho  Mrroat  men  you  knew  there.       *       *       * 

Do  you  remember  that  impromptu  meeting  of  ant i-Mi»sourl  Compromise 
Repeal  Democrats  and  Whigs  at  the  rooms  of  Congressman  Eliot  and  Dickin 
son,   of   Massachusetts,   at  Crutchett's  on  Sixth  street,  un  the  morning  after 
the  compromise  bill  passied  the  liouse,   at  which,  in  view  of  the  attempted 
outrage  upon  Colonel  Benton,   we  discussed  tho  necessity  of  forming  a  new 

f)arty  from  anti-slavery  extension  Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  the  name  of 
tepublican  was  suggested?    I  remember  distinctly  that  you  were  present  and 
did  not  hoaltate  to  favor  the  Idea.  1  leave  for  Portland,  Maine,  in  a  few  days. 

Youn  truly,  Israel  Washburn,  Jr. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  BATTLE— MICHIGAN  LEADS. 


Michigan  Acts — Meeting  of  the  Free-Democracy — Patriotic  Resola- 
tions — Historical  Letter  by  Isaac  P.Christiancy — First  Meetiof;  in 
the  Office  of  the  Peninsular  Freeman — A  Plan  agreed  Upon— A 
Call  for  a  Mass-Convention  of  all  Parties  Drafted  and  Circulated 
— It  Receives  Thousands  of  Signatures — Copy  of  the  One  Pub- 
lished in  Detroit— The  People  Meet  "Under  the  Oaks"  at  Jackson 
— A  Typical  Gathering— The  Organization — The  Platform — A 
Ticket  Nominated — Speeches — Victory — Record  of  Michigan. 

Ilaying  examined  the  origin  of  the  name  and  banner  under 
which  the  masses  were  to  rally,  it  is  proper  to  next  consider 
the  steps  taken  to  organize  the  campaign — now  oattalions 
and  brigades  were  formed  in  the  various  States,  skirmish 
lines  thrown  out  and  picket  posts  established. 

The  young  and  vigorous  State  of  Michigan  had  held  sev- 
eral large  gatherings  to  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  and  also  to  discuss  what  programme 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  future. 

The  Free-Democracy  met  at  Jackson  on  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birthday,  February  22,  1854,  nominated  a  State 
ticket,  and  put  forth  a  patriotic  address  against  slavery  and 
the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  asked  a  general  con* 
centration  of  earnest  thought  upon  the  growing  dangers  to 
the  Republic* 

On  the  22d  of  May  the  Nebraska  bill  became  a  law  and 
the  Free-Democratic  Committee  at  once  called  another  mass- 
convention  to  meet  at  Kalamazoo  on  June  21.  Stirring  ap- 
peals were  made  for  all  patriots  to  cast  their  party  prejudices 
and  alliances  to  the  winds  and  consolidate  with  them  into  one 
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great  army  to  battle  for  freedom.  Another  address  was  put 
forth,  the  following  portions  of  which  illustrate  the  metal  of 
the  men: 

Resoluedy  That  the  Free-Democracy  of  Michigan  rejoice 
to  behold  the  indication  of  popular  sentiment  furnished  by 
this  convention:  they  are  conscious  that  the  deeply  aroused 
feeling  of  the  masses  in  this  State  will  seek  a  suitable  ex- 
pression in  a  convention  springing  from  thousands,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  existing  political  organization;  and  that  if  such  a 
movement  shall  be  animated  and  guided  by  the  priciples  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolutions  of  this  convention,  and  shall  con- 
template an  efficient  organization  to  give  effect  to  our  princi- 
ples in  this  State,  we  shall  willingly  surrender  our  distinctive 
organization,  and  with  it  the  ticket  for  State  officers  nomi- 
nated at  Jackson  on  the  22d  of  February  last;  and  that  we 
commit  the  execution  of  thig  purpose  to  a  committee  of  six- 
teen— two  persons  from  each  judicial  district — to  be  ap- 
pointed by  this  convention. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  of  sixteen  was  Isaao  P. 
C-hristiancy,  though  he  was  not  present.      A  recent  letter 
from  him  will  show  how  the  Republican  sentiment  sprang 
into  life  and  advanced  quickly  to  victory  in  Michigan  : 

Lansing,  Michigan,  April  11,  1884. 

Dbar  Sir  : — Having  refreshed  my  memory  by  reference 
to  correspondence  and  documents  of  1854,  and  by  reading 
your  manuscript,  I  will  add  a  few  things  further. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  the  State  committee  of  the  Free-Democrat  party,  as  such, 
issued  a  call  for  a  mass-convention  at  Kalamazoo,  for  the  2l8t 
of  June.  I  fully  sympathized  with  the  committee  in  the  ob- 
ject but  could  not  resist  the  conviction  that  they  had  adopted 
the  wrong  means  to  accomplish  that  object,  viz.,  the  thorough 
union  of  all  men  of  all  parties  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
slaverv  and  its  influence. 

I  felt  that  cordial  union  of  this  kind  could  never  be 
effected  under  a  call  issued  by  any  party  organization  as 
such; — that,  though  we  might  thus  obtain  larger  accessions 
to  our  party,  we  should  not  obtain  enough  to  carry  .the  State, 
the  prejudice  of  party  and  attachments  to  party  organizations 
being  too  strong. 

But  I  also  felt  sure  that  if  a  movement  for  a  mass-conven- 
tion should  be  initiated  by  individuals  of  all  parties  agreeing 
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in  tbe  object,  the  pride  of  party  associations  would  be  over- 
come and  all  could  unite  with  us  without  laying  themselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  gone  over  to  the  Free- 
Soilers,  or  "Woolly-Heads";  and  tliat  all  who  might  take 
part  in  such  a  movement  would  feel  that  they  en- 
tered the  new  organization  upon  exactly  equal  terms.  As 
early,  therefore,  as  the  27th  of  May,  I  opened  a  corres- 
pondence submitting  these  views  to  the  candidates  of  our 
party,  nominated  the  winter  before,  and  to  the  committee, 
as  well  as  with  other  leading  men  of  our  own  and  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  whom  I  knew  to  be  anti-slavery 
in  sentiment.  A  small  minority^  at  first,  both  of  our  com- 
mittee and  of  our  nominees,  saw  at  once  the  justice  of  my 
reasoning ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  the  majority,  both  of  the 
nominees  and  the  committee,  were  opposed  to  them,  and 
seemed  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  we  could  bring  to  our  organ- 
ization all  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  both  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  thus  carry  the  State  under  our  organr 
ization. 

But,  finally,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  consent  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  candidates  and  the  committee  to  meet  at  De- 
troit at  the  office  of  the  JPeninsular  Freeman  (then,  I  think, 
changed  to  the  name  of  Free  Democrat)  to  consider  my 
proposition,  with  K.  S.  Bingham  and  some  other  leading  men 
present.  A  part  of  the  committee  and  a  part  of  our  candi- 
dates met  me  there,  and  Bingham  and  a  few  other  leading 
men  were  present.  I  submitted  my  proposition  to  them  anew 
and  at  first  the  majority  of  the  candidates,  and  all  the  com- 
mittee, except  W.*M.  Murphy,  who  was  with  me  from  the 
first,  were  opposed  to  it.  But  one  after  another  came  over. 
Bingham  fully  approved  it;  and  finally  all  came  over,  with  this 
single  proviso:  That  the  Free-Soil  party  should  not  disband, 
nor  their  candidates  be  withdrawn  until  the  mass-convention 
had  met  and  adopted  a  platform  embodying  the  principles  of 
our  party. 

I  readily  assented  to  this  because  I  felt  sure  such  a  plat- 
form would  be  adopted.  Many  of  our  party  had  little  confi- 
dence in  the  Whigs,  while  I  felt  sure  the  great  mass  of  them 
would  place  themselves  on  such  a  platform,  and  I  knew  that 
many  Democrats  (the  best  in  the  party)  were  ready  to  do 
the  same.  This  understanding  having  been  arrived  at  late  in 
the  afternoon,  some  of  the  leading  Whigs  of  Detroit  (who 
had  been  notified  of  what  was  going  on  and  were  known  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  movement)  were  invited  in  and  fully 
concurred   iil    our    views,    and  assured   us  that  the  great 
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mass  of  that  party  would  cordially  unite  in  the  movement. 
I  then  suggested  that  the  better  mode  of  calling  such  a  mass- 
convention,  was  to  draw  up  a  call  to  be  subscribed  to  by 
those  who  approved  the  principles  set  forth  in  it,  and  of  the 
convention,  numerous  copies  of  which  should  bi*  distributed 
as  far  AS  practicable  through  the  State  to  the  right  men,  who 
would  procure  signatures,  and  that  the  call  should  not  be  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  until  numerously  signed.  This  was  to  pre- 
vent the  force  of  party  discipline  in  the  Democratic  party  and 
among  those  of  the  Whig  party  who  still  clung  with  tenacity 
to  their  organization,  from  being  brought  to  bear  to  prevent 
their  members  from  signing  the  call  and  joining  in  our  move- 
ment, until  after  the  call  had  been  so  numerously  signed,  and 
80  many  had  already  committed  themselves  to  it,  that  the 
force  of  discipline  would  be  exercised  in  vain. 

I  had  already  prepared  a  draft  of  such  a  call,  which  I 
read,  and  the  principles  of  which  were  approved.  Some 
additions  and  amendments  were  made  to  it  by  Jacob  M. 
Howard  and  Samuel  Barstow,  and  it  was  left  with  Messrs. 
Howard  &  Barstow  to  bo  struck  off  in  hand-bill  form,  and 
sent  to  trusty  men  in  all  parts  of  the  State  for  signatures. 
This  was  done  with  a  promptness  and  efficiency  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

In  a  few  days  one  of  the  calls  circulated  in  Detroit 
and  numerously  signed,  was  printed  in  the  Detroit  Tribune^ 
and  was  followed  by  the  publication  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  of  the  calls  there  circulated.  That  in  Detroit  was  pub- 
lished about  the  time  of  the  Kalamazoo  convention  of  June 
21,  or  perhaps  a  day  or  two  after  the  proceedings  of  that 
convention  were  published. 

Several  of  the  Free-Soil  committee  who  had  attended  the 
Detroit  meeting,  and  others  of  the  same  party  who  had 
learned  and  approved  its  action,  attended  the  Kalamazoo 
convention,  taking  with  them  copies  of  the  call  for  the  Jack- 
son convention  for  July  6,  and  explaining  the  result  of  the 
Detroit  meeting. 

This  Kalamazoo  convention  was  not  largely  attended, 
though  many  men  of  prominence  and  ability  were  there. 
The  call  for  the  Jackson  convention,  got  up  at  the  Detroit 
meeting,  had  led  the  great  body  of  the  Free-Soil  party  to  look 
upon  this  Kalamazoo  convention  as  of  comparatively  small 
consequence,  its  purpose  having  been  superseded  by  the 
broader  and  more  general  movement  initiated  at  Detroit. 
This  was  a])preciated  by  that  convention,  as  their  resolutions 
sufficiently  show,  and  so  well  satisBed  were  they  of  the  pro- 
priety of  my  course, though  I  had  opposed  their  plan  of  acting 
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as  a  party,  they  elected  a  new  State   Committee,  placing  me 
at  its  bead  as  ehairman. 

In  the  meantime  the  Detroit  Tnouht  had,  about  the  ume 
of  the  Detroit  meetings,  come  out  fairly  and  squarely  in 
favor  of  the  plan  of  that  meeting,  and  many  of  the  Whig 
papers  in  the  interior  had  done  the  same.  1  he  Detroit 
Advertiser  (Whig)  had  held  aloof  and  denounced  the  move- 
ment for  some  weeks  after  the  Jackson  convention;  but 
finding  the  masses  of  its  party  had  gone  zealously  into  the 
new  movement,  also  followed  suit. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  mass-convention  at  Jackson 
on  July  6,  these  calls  had  been  so  numerously  signed  by 
the  leading  Whigs  and  Free-Soilers,  and  by  so  many  of  the 
leading  and  most  influential  Democrats,  (about  10,000  names 
being  attached  to  the  calls  returned  to  the  convention  be- 
sides nearly  as  many  not  returned)  that  the  whole  conven- 
tion saw  and  felt  that  victory  had  been  organized  and  that 
we  already  had  the  State. 

Horace  Greeley  had  been  watching  this  movement  and 
fully  approving  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  initiated, 
had  great  confidence  in  its  success,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  prom- 
inent member  ^  of  the  Jackson  convention  suggested  that 
the  new  party  take  the  name  of  "Republican,"  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  convention. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  mass-convention  at  Jackson,  an 
understanding  was  had  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
Free-Soil  party  that  they  should  remain  in  the  background  and 
not  be  pressed  for  prominent  positions  either  as  officers  of 
the  convention,  or  as  candidates  for  nomination;  but  that 
these  should  be  taken  mainly  from  those  who  had  left  the 
Democratic  and  Whig  parties  to  join  in  our  movement. 

It  became  ray  duty,  as  chairman  of  the  Free-Soil  (orFree- 
Demooratic)  Committee  to  announce,  before  adjournment,  as 
I  did  from  the  stand,  the  dissolution  of  the  Free-Soil  party 
and  its  absorption  into  the  Republican  party,  composed  of 
men  from  all  the  old  parties,  but  now  no  longer  Democrats, 
Whigs  or  Free-Soilers,  but  Republicans  a/?,  animated  by  a 
common  and  patriotic  purpose  to  check  the  further  advance 
of  the  slave  power,  and  to  make  freedom  instead  of  slavery 
national,  by  every  means  permitted  by  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion. 


»  Greeley  wrote  to  Jacob  M.  Howard  that  ho  had  been  advised  that  Wiscon- 
sin would  adopt  the  name  Republican  on  July  13,  and  urged  Michigan  to 
anticipate  her  sister  State  on  the  6th.  which  was  done.  This  letter  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Christiancy,  Zach.  Chandler  and  others  on  the  duv  of  the  convention 
and  is  abundant  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  assumption  that  A.  E.  Bovay 
eiigffested  the  name  to  Greeley. 

11   , 
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The  State  ticket  nominated  by  that  convention  was  tri- 
umphantly elected.  I  need  not  follow  the  history  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  It  has  made  its  own  history,  which  can 
never  be  obliterated.  And  though,  like  all  other  parties 
composed  of  men,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  intirmitios  of 
human  nature,  it  has  yet  accompliKhed  more  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  enslaved  and  oppressed,  and  more  to  make 
of  discordant  elements  a  homogeneous  nation,  than  any  other 
party  known  to  the  history  of  the  world.  I  still  cling  to  it 
as  the  ark  of  our  national  safety.  I  await  the  result  with 
patience  and  an  unswerving  reliance  upon  that  Providence 
which  shapes  all  our  ends  well.       I  am  very  truly  yours, 

I.    P.    ClIRlSTIANCY. 

The  call  drafted  by  Mr.  Christiancy,  is  as  follows,  with  a 
few  of  the  names  attached  to  it  before  publication  in  Detroit: 

To  the  People  ^f  3fk'higan: 

A  great  wrong  has  been  perpetrated.  The  slave  power 
of  this  country  has  triumphed.  Liberty  is  trampled  under 
foot.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  a  solemn  compact  entered 
into  by  our  fathers,  has  been  violated,  and  a  vast  territory 
dedicated  to  freedom  has  been  opened  to  slavery.  This  act, 
so  unjust  to  the  North,  has  been  perpetrated  under  circum- 
stances which  deepen  its  perfidy.  An  administration 
placed  in  power  by  Northern  votes  has  brought  to  bear  all 
the  resources  of  executive  corruption  in  its  support. 

Northern  Senators  and  Representatives,  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  of  the  North,  expressed  in 
the  proceedings  of  publicmeetings  and  solemn  remonstrances, 
without  a  single  petition  in  its  favor  on  their  table,  and  not 
daring  to  submit  this  great  question  to  the  people,  have 
yielded  to  the  seductions  of  executive  patronage,  and,  Judas- 
like,  betrayed  the  cause  of  liberty;  while  the  South,  inspired 
by  a  dominant  and  grasping  ambition,  has,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  and  with  a  unanimity  almost  entire,  deliber- 
ately trampled  under  foot  the  solemn  compact  entered  into 
in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  threatening  to  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
sanctioned  by  the  greatest  names  of  our  history,  and  the 
binding  force  of  which  has,  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  been  recognized  and  declared  by  numerous  acts  of 
legislation. 

Such  an  outrage  upon  liberty,  such  a  violation  of  plighted 
faith,  can  not  be  submitted  to.  This  great  wrong  must  be 
righted,  or  there  will  be  no  longer  a  North  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.    The  extension  of  slaverv,   under  the  folds  of  the 
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American  flag,  is  a  stigma  upon  liberty.  The  indefinite  in- 
crease of  slave  representation  in  Congress  is  destructive  to 
that  equality  among  freemen  which  is  essential  to  the  per- 
manency of  the  Union. 

The  safety  of  the  Union — the  rights  of  the  North — the 
interests  of  free  labor — the  destiny  of  a  vast  territory  and 
its  untold  millions  for  all  coming  time — and  finally,  the  high 
aspirations  of  humanity  for  universal  freedom,  all  are  in- 
volved in  the  issue  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  slave 
power  and  its  plastic  Northern  tools. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  recent  action  of  Congress  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  evident  designs  of  the  slave  power  to  at- 
tempt still  further  aggressions  upon  freedom — we  invite  all 
our  fellow-citizens,  without  reference  to  former  political  as- 
sociations, who  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  Union 
at  the  North  to  protect  Liberty  from  being  overthrown  and 
■down-trotlden,  to  assemble  in  Mass-Convention  on  Thursday, 
the  6th  of  July  next,  at  1  p.  m.,  at  Jackson,  there  to  take  such 
measures  as  shall  be  thought  best  to  concentrate  the  popular 
sentiment  of  this  State  against  the  aggression  of  the  slave 
power. 

Jno.  J.  Bagley,  Z.  Chandler, 

J.  M.  Howard,  C.  A.  Trowbridge, 

D.  Bethune  Duffield,  H.  P.  Baldwin, 

S.  S.  Barnard,  Sylv.  Lamed, 

T.  IL  Hinchman,  H.  K.  Clarke, 

J.  Logan  Chipman.  Luther  }}eecher, 

G.  P.  San  ford,  Chas.  M.  Croswell, 

W.  Shakespeare,  Eugene  Pringle, 

Austin  Blair,  S.  B.  McCracken,        * 

I.  P.  Christiancy,  G.  Custer, 

J.  H.  Burroughs,  N.  Maniates, 

J.  Bentley,  Jr.,  and  a  great  number  of  others. 

In  response  to  these   calls  the   largest   convention   ever 

known  in  Michigan,  assembled  "under  the  oaks''  at  Jackson. 

After  music  and  prayer  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 

President — D.  S.  Walbridge,  Kalamazoo. 

Vice- Presidents — F.  C.  Beaman,  Lenawee;  Oliver  Johnson, 
Monroe;  Rudolph  Diepenbeck,  Wayne;  Thomas  Curtis,  Oak- 
land; C.  T.  Gorham,  Calhoun;  Pliny  Power,  Wayne;  Emanuel 
Mann,  Washtenaw;  Chas.  Draper,  Oakland;  Geo.  Winslow, 
Kalamazoo;  Norman  Little,  Saginaw;  John  McKinney,  Van 
Buren;  W.  W.  Murphy,  Hillsdale. 
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JSeartarics — J.  Van  Renssolaer,  Detroit;  J.  F.  Conover, 
Wayne;  A.  J^.  Turner,  Kent;  G.  A.  Fitch,  Kalamazoo;  CM. 
Croswell,  Lenawee;  J.  W.  Sanborn,  St.  Clair;  J.  1>.  Whar- 
ton, Hillsdale. 

A  committee  of  four  from  each  congressional  district  wag 

selected   to  report  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the 

sentiments  of  the  convention  upon  the  great  questions  of  the 

day  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen: 

Ist.  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Wayne;  Austin  Blair,  Jackson; 
Donald  Mclntyre,  Washtenaw;  John  llelsendegen,  Wayne. 
2d.  Charles  Noble,  Monroe;  Alfred  R.  Metcalf,  St.  Joseph; 
John  W.  Turner,  .Branch;  Levi  Baxter,  Hillsdale.  3d.  Marsh 
Giddings,  Kalamazoo;  E.  Hussey,  Callioun;  A.  Williams, 
Ionia;  John  McKinney,  Van  Buren.  4th.  Charles  Draper, 
Oakland;  M.  L.  Higgins,  Flint;  J.  £.  Simmons,  Oakland;  Z. 
B.  Knight,  Oakland. 

In  order  to  show  the  diflference  between  the  God-fearing, 
heart-felt  utterances  of  that  day  and  the  more  guarded  and 
politic  platforms  of  the  present  time,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, written  by  Jacob  M.  Howard,  which  was  adopted 
amidst  shouts  and  hurrahs,  will  be  inserted. 

Jiesoivedy  That  the  institution  of  slavery,  except  in  punish 
mont  of  crimes,  is  a  great  moral,  social  and  political  evil; 
that  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  the 
founders  and  best  friends  of  the  Union,  by  the  heroes  and 
sages  of  the  Revolution,  wh©  contemplated  and  intended  its 
gradual  and  peaceful  extinction  as  an  element  hostile  to  the 
liberties  for  which  they  toiled;  that  its  history  in  the  United 
States,  the  experience  of  men  best  acquainted  with  its  work- 
ings, the  dispassionate  confession  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  it;  its  tendency  to  relax  the  vigor  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise inherent  in  the  white  man;  the  very  surface  of  the 
earth  where  it  subsists;  the  vices  and  immoralities  w^hich  are 
its  natural  outgrowth;  the  stringent  police,  often  wanting  in 
humanity  and  speaking  to  the  sentiments  of  every  generous 
heart,  which  it  deman<ls;  the  danger  it  has  alre^ady  wrought 
and  the  future  danger  which  it  portends  to  the  security  of 
the  Union  and  our  constitutional  liberties,  all  incontestably  * 
prove  it  to  be  such  evil.  Surely,  that  institution  is  not  to  be 
strengthened  nor  encouraged  against  which  Washington, 
the  calmest  and  wisest  of  our  nation,  bore  unequivocal  testi- 
mony; as  to  which  Jefferson,  filled  with  the  love  of  liberty^ 
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exclaimed — "Can  the  liberties  of  a  uation  be  ever  thought 
secure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  basis,  a  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  their  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God?  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his 
wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  reflect  that 
God  is  just;  that  His  justice  can  not  sleep  forever;  that  con- 
sidering numbers,  nature  and  national  means  only,  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situation  is 
iimong  possible  events;  that  it  may  become  probable  by  super- 
natural interference!  The  Almighty  has  no  attributes  which 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest!"  And  as  to  which 
ano.ther  eminent  patriot  in  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, also  exclaimed:  "Had  we  turned  our  eyes  inwardly 
when  we  supplicated  the  Father  of  Mercies  to  aid  the  injured 
and  oppressed,  when  we  invoke  the  Author  of  Righteousness 
to  attest  the  purity  of  our  motives  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  and  implored  the  God  of  battles  to  aid  our  exertions 
in  its  defense,  should  be  not  have  stood  more  self-convicted 
than  the  contrite  publican?"  We  believe  these  sentiments 
to  be  as  true  now  as  they  were  then. 

Hesolvedj  That  slavery  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man 
as  man;  that  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  liberty, 
gives  to  no  man  rights  superior  to  those  of  another;  that 
God  and  nature  have  secured  to  each  individual  this  in- 
alienable right  of  equality,  any  violation  of  which  must  be 
the  result  of  superior  force;  and  that  slavery  therefore  is  a 
perpetual  war  upon  its  victims  ;  that  whether  we  regard  the 
institution  as  first  originating  in  captures  made  in  w^ar,  in  the 
subjection  of  the  debtor  as  the  slave  of  his  creditor  or  the 
forcible  seizure  and  sale  of  children  by  their  parents,  or  sub- 
jects by  their  king;  and  whether  it  be  viewed  in  this  country 
as  a  ^^necessary  eviP^  or  otherwise,  we  find  it  to  be,  like  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  but  a  relic  of  barbarism  as  well  as  an 
element  of  weakness  in  the  midst  of  the  State,  inviting  the 
■attack  of  external  enemies,  and  a  ceaseless  cause  of  internal 
apprehension  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  us  not 
only  by  the  histories  of  other  commonwealths  but  by  that  of 
our  own  beloved  country. 

liesolvedy  That  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  particularly  the  enactment  of  the  Ordinance  of 
July  13,  1787,  prohibiting  slavery  north  of  the  Ohio,  abun- 
dantly shows  it  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  our  fathers  not 
to  promote  but  prevent  the  spread  of  slavery.  And  we, 
reverencing  their  memories  and  cherishing  free  republican 
faith  as  our  richest  inheritance,  which  we  vow  at  whatever 
expense  to  defend,  now  publicly  proclaim  our  determination 
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to  oppose  by  all  tlie  lawful  and  honorable  means  in  oar 
power,  now  and  henceforth,  all  attempts  direct  or  indirect, 
to  extend  slavery  in  this  country,  or  permit  it  to  extend  into 
any  region  or  locality  in  which  it  does  not  now  exist  by  posi- 
tive law,  or  to  admit  new  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Jiesolceiiy  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
to  Congress  full  and  complete  power  for  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  the  territories  thereof,  a  power  which  from  its 
nature  can  not  be  either  alienated  or  abdicated  without  yield- 
ing up  to  the  territory  an  absolute  political  independence^ 
which   involves   an    absurdity.      That  the   exercise   of  thi& 
power  necessarily  looks  to  the  formation  of  States  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union;    and  on  the  question  whether  they 
shall  be  admitted  hn/ree  States  or  slave  States,  Congress  has- 
a  right  to  adopt  Huch  ))rudential  and  preventive   measures  as 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try require.     That  this  question  is  one  of  the  gravest  impor- 
tance to  the  free  States,  inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  itself 
creates  an  inequality  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  free  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  slave  States.     This  question,  so  vital  to  the  interests  of 
the  free  States   (but  which  we  are  told  by  certain  political 
doctors  of  modern  times  is  to  be  treated  with  utter  indif- 
ference )  is  one  which  we  hold  it  to  be  our  right  to  discuss/ 
which  we  hold  it  the  duty  of  Congress  in  every  instance  to 
determine  in  unequivocal  language,  and  in  a  manner  to  pre- 
vent  the  spread  of  slavery  and  the  increase  of  such  unequal 
representation.     In  short,  we  claim  that  the  North  is  a  parti/ 
to  the  netc  bttn/ain,  ami  is  entitled  to  have  a  voire  ajid  influejice 
in  settling  its  terms.      And,  in  view  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  slave  power,  we  regard  the  man  or  the  party  that 
would  forego  this  right  as  untrue  to  the  honor  and  interest  of 
the  North  and  unworthy  of  its  support. 

Jiesolvedy  That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise^ 
contained  in  the  recent  act  of  Congress  for  the  creation  of  the 
territories  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  thus  admitting  slavery  into 
a  region  till  then  sealed  against  it  by  law,  equal  in  extent  to 
the  thirteen  old  States,  is  an  act  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  and  one  which  must  engage  the  earnest  and 
serious  attention  of  every  Northern  man.  And  as  Northern 
freemen,  independent  of  all  former  party  ties,  we  here  hold 
this  measure  up  to  the  public  execration  for  the  following- 
reasons:  That  it  is  a  plain  departure  from  the  policy  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  a  wanton 
and  dangerous  frustration  of  their  purposes  and  their  hopes; 
that  it  actually  admits  and  was  intended  to  admit  slavery 
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into  said  territories,  and  thus  (to  use  the  words  applied  by 
Judge  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  to  the  fathers  of  that  common- 
wealth) '^sows  the  seeds  of  an  evil  which  like  a  leprosy  hat  li 
descended  upon  their  posterity  with  accumulated  rancor,  vis- 
iting the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  succeeding  generations:'* 
that  jt  was  sprung  upon  the  country  stealthily  and  by  sur- 
prise, without  necessity,  without  petition  and  without  pre- 
vious discussion,  thus  violating  the  cardinal  principle  of  re- 
publican government,  which  requires  all  legislation  to  accord 
wtth  the  opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  That  on  the 
part  of  the  South  it  is  an  open  and  undisguised  breach  of 
faith  as  contracted  between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Missouri  question  in  I82O,  by  which  the 
tranquility  of  the  two  sections  was  restored;  a  compromise 
binding  upon  all  honorable  men.  That  it  is*  also  an  open 
violation  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  by  which,  for  the  sake 
of  peace  and  to  calm  the  distempered  impulses  of  certain 
enemies  of  the  Union  at  the  South,  the  North  accepted  and 
acquiesced  in  the  odious  "Fugitive  Slave  Law"  of  .that  year. 
That  it  is  also  an  undisguised  and  unmanly  contempt  of  the 
pledge  given  to  the  country  by  the  present  dominant  party 
at  their  national  convention  in  1852,  not  to  ^^agitate  the  svh- 
ject  of  slavery  in  or  out  of  CongresSy^  being  the  same  conven- 
tion which  nominated  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  Presidency. 
That  it  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  free  States,  and  to  the  ter- 
ritories themselves,  tending  to  retard  their  settlement  and  to 
prevent  the  improvement  of  the  country  by  free  labor,  and  to 
discourage  foreign  immigrants  resorting  thither  for  homes. 
That  one  of  its  principal  aims  is  to  give  to  the  slave  States 
such  a  decided  and  practical  preponderance  in  all  the  meas- 
ures of  government  as  shall  reduce  the  North,  with  all  her 
industry,  wealth  and  enterprise,  to  be  the  mere  province  of  a 
few  slave-holding  oligarchs  of  the  South — to  a  position  too 
shameful  to  be  contemplated;  because,  as  is  openly  avowed 
by  its  Southern  friends,  it  is  intended  as  an  entering-wedge 
to  the  still  further  augmentation  of  the  slave  power  by  the 
acquisition  of  other  territories  cursed  with  the  same  "leprosy." 

Jxesolved,  '^I'hat  the  obnoxious  measure  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  a  provision  substituted  for 
it  prohibiting  slavery  in  said  territories  and  each  of  them. 

liesolved.  That  after  this  gross  breach  of  faith  and  wan- 
ton affront  to  us  as  Northern  men,  we  hold  ourselves  ab- 
solved from  all  ^^ compromises^^  except  those  expressed  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  protection  of  slavery  and  slave-owners; 
that  we  now  demand  measures  of  protection  and  immunity 
for  ourselves,  and  among  them  we  demand  the  repeal  of 
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TUB  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  an  act  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

jResoived,  That  we  notice  without  dismay  certain  popular 
indications  of  slave-holders  on  the  frontier  of  said  territories 
of  a  purpose  on  their  part  to  prevent  by  violence  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country  by  non-slave-holding  men.  To  the  latter 
we  say:  Be  of  good  cheer;  persevere  in  the  right;  remember 
the  Republican  motto,  **The  North  Will  Defend  You." 

Hesolvedj  That,  postponing  and  suspending  all  differences 
with  regard  to  political  economy  or  administrative  policy,  in 
view  of  the  imminent  danger  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  will 
be  grasped  by  slavery,  and  a  thousand  miles  of  slave  soil  be 
thus  interposed  between  the  free  States  of  the  Atlantic  and 
those  of  the  Pacific,  we  will  act  cordially  and  faithfully  in 
unison  to  avert  and  repeal  this  gigantic  wrong  and  shame. 

Resolcedy  That,  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  battling  for 
the  first  principles  of  Republican  Government  and  against 
the  schtmes  of  aristocracy  the  most  revolting  and  oppressive 
with  which  the  earth  was  ever  cursed  or  man  debased, tr^trt^ 
co-operate  and  be  kmncn  as  REPUBJjICANS,  until  the  con- 
test be  terminated. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Zachariah  Chandler, 
Isaac  P.  Christiancy  and  others,  among  whom  was  a  fugitive 
slave  named  Lewis  Clarke,  said  to  have  been  the  original  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "George  Harris"  in  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  Although  unlettered,  his  plain  and  earnest  state- 
ments contained  more  eloquence,  and  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  the  multitude  than  all  the  other  orations  of  the  day. 

The  convention  closed  its  labors  by  choosing  a  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  nominating,  as  follows,  the  first  Repub- 
lican ticket,  under  that  name  as  such,  ever  put  before  the  peo- 
ple of  any  part  of  the  United  States  : 

Gover^ior — Kinsley  S.  Bingham,  of  Livingston. 
Lieutenant' Got'emor — George  A.  Coe,  of  Branch. 
Secretary  of  State — John  McKinney,  of  Van  Buren. 
State  2Vc«s«/rer— Silas  M.  Holmes,  of  Wayne. 
Attormy- General — Jacob  M.  Howard,  of  Wayne. 
Auditor-General — Whitney  Jones,  of  Ingham. 
Commissioner  of  Land  Office — Seymour  B.  Tread  well,  of 
Jackson. 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction — Ira  May  hew,  of 
Monroe  county. 

Members  of  Board  of  Education  (full  term) — John  R. 
Kellogg,  of  Allegan;  and  to  fill  vacancy,  Hiram  L.  Miller,  of 
Saginaw. 

Although  ridiculed  by  the  pro-slavery  Democratic  organs 
as  fanatics,  "black"  Republicans,  "feather-legs,"  "woolly- 
heads,"  "long-heels,"  "thick-lips,"  etc.,  the  patriotic  yeomanry 
of  Michigan  rallied  at  the  polls  on  election  day,  and  triumph- 
antly bore  the  Jackson  nominees  into  office. 

Since  that  time  the  State  has  never  failed  to  return  Repub- 
lican Presidential  electors  and  Republican  governors,  except 
in  1882,  when  the  fiat-moneyites.  Democrats,  sore-heads,  and 
rag-tag-and-bob-tails  jumped  into  the  same  pot  and  succeeded 
in  electing  the  chief  executive. 
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Igl^ 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


WISCONSIN,   INDIANA.   AND  OTHER  STATES  IN  LINE. 


Wisconsin  Makes  an  Early  Move— Great  Meeting  in  the  Park  at  Mad- 
ison— Organization,  Speeches  and  Platform— Formal  Adoption  of 
the  Name  Republican — An  Evening  Meeting — Com  for  the 
"Shanghais'*— Victory  and  a  Republican  United  States  Senator- 
Indiana— Schuyler  Colfax's  Paper  Leads  Off— Chapman's  Chanti- 
cleer Prints  the  Call  for  a  Mass-Convention- 10,000  Persona 
Respond— An  Ungracious  Custodian  of  Public  Property— A  Dele- 
gation of  500  Democrats— The  Speakers— The  Platform— A  Ticket 
Nominated— Confirmed  at  the  Polls — Schuyler  Colfax  Goes  to 
Congress— Vermont  Whigs  and  Free-Democrats  Meet — Mass-Con- 
Tention  at  Montpelier  on  July  13— Republicanism  Formally  Es- 
poused— The  Platform— The  **Nebraskals"  Whipped— Massachu- 
setts Freemen  Convene  at  Worcester- A  Republican  Platform  —A 
Second  Convention  Meets  and  Selects  a  Ticket  Which  is  Defeated 
— A  Gk)od  Start— Claims  of  New  York  Examined — Extract  from 
the  Tribune — Convention  at  Saratoga — Preston  King's  Letter — 
Gist  of  the  Platform — Snow's  Resolution — John  P.  Hale's  Speech 
—Whig  Ticket  Endorsed— A  Mongrel  Victory — Ohio— Iowa — 
Maine— Pennsylvania — Other  States. 

Thus  we  see  that,  although  Wisconsin  claims  the  honor 
of  taking  the  first  steps  toward  conceiving  and  naming  the 
Republican  party,  Michigan  was  first  to  perfect  an  organiza- 
tion, nominate  a  State  ticket  and  formally  enlist  under  the 
new  banner/ 

But  Wisconsin  was  not  far  enough  behind  to  detract  per- 
ceptibly from  the  honor  that  would  have  been  due  her  for 
earlier  action.  She  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
a  State  convention  and  proposed  to  be  in  the  field  even  earlier 
than  Michigan;  but  finally,  on  the  0th  of  June,  determined 
that  the  gathering  could  be  given  a  double  significance  by  an- 
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nouDcing  it  for  July  13,  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  which  forever  dedicated  the  North-west 
Territory  to  freedom. 

No  State  officers  were  to  be  elected  that  year,  but  a  legis- 
lature was  to  be  chosen  which  would  elect  a  United  States 
Senator,  and  Representatives  in  Congress  must  also  be 
selected.  As  the  Nebraska  iniquity  bad  come  from  Congress^ 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  were  wide  awake  to  the  importance 
of  the  pending  campaign,  and  firmly  resolved  to  change  the 
political  complexion  of  their  solid  Democratic  delegation  in 
that  body. 

Between  3,000  and  4,000  people,  therefore,  from  all  parts 
of  the  commonwealth,  gathered  in  the  large  and  beautiful 
park  of  oaks,  elms  and  maples  in  front  of  the  capitol  building 
at  Madison,  on  the  morning  of  July  13. 

How  typical  of  freedom  was  that  throng  of  earnest,  sturdy 
freemen !  They  had  just  thrown  off  party  gyves  and  met  under 
God's  green  trees,  in  the  free,  open  air,  without  restraint  or 
secret  motive,  to  organize  for  the  benefit  of  others,  not  them- 
selves; to  strike  for  the  right,  for  mankind,  for  the  glory  of 
their  country,  without  pay  or  hope  of  reward. 

John  Walworth  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  after 
reading  the  call,^  directed  the  proceedings  to  open  with 
prayer  and  a  patriotic  song. 

The  permanent  organization  embraced  a  State  Central 
Committee  and  the  following  officers: 

Presidait — John  Walworth,  of  Green. 

Vice-Presidents — S.  Wakely,  of  Walworth;  Albert  Smithy 
of  Milwaukee;  William  Blake,  of  Dodge;  Charles  Roeser,  of 
Manitowoc;  J.  T.  Mills,  of  Grant;  Charles  Halesz,  of  Sauk^ 


1  All  men  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  and  the  rule  of  the  slave  power,  are  invited  to  meet  at  Madi- 
son, Thursday.  July  13,  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  neces^^ary  to 
prevent  the  future  encroachments  of  the  slave  power,  to  repeal  all  eompi-o- 
mises  in  favor  of  slavery,  and  to  establish  the  principle  of  freedom  as  the  rule 
ot  the  State  and  National  ^vernments.  The  time  has  come  for  the  union  of 
all  free  men  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  There  is  but  one  alternative.  We  must 
UNITE  and  be  fkbb,  or  divide  and  be  enslaved  by  the  prsetorian  bands  of  the 
•lave-holdors  and  their  Nebraska  aJlles. 
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W.  W.  Noyes,  of  Columbia;  J.  O.  Bartlett,  of  Racine;  N. 
W.  Dean,  of  Dane. 

SeoTitaries — Horace  Rublee,  of  Dane;  L.  F.  Frisby,  of 
Washington. 

Joseph  A.  Sleeper,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  re- 
ported the  following  platform,  which  was  read  twice  and 
adopted  with  hearty  cheering  and  enthusiasm: 

Hesolved,  That  the  repeated  and  long  continued  encroach- 
ments of  the  Slave  Powery  culminating  at  last  in  the  repeal 
of  the  law  of  freedom  in  all  the  hitherto  unorganized  terri- 
tory of  the  Union,  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  alternative  of  Freedom  or  Slaverr/y  as  a 
political  issue  which  is  to  determine  whether  the  future  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  shall  be  devoted  to  the  one 
or  the  otlier. 

liesolved,  That  we  accept  this  issue,  forced  upon  us  by  the 
slave  power,  and  in  the  defense  of  freedom  will  co-operate 
and  be  known  as  REPUBLICANS,  pledged  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  following  purposes: 

To  bring  the  administration  of  the  government  back  to 
the  control  of  first  principles. 

To  restore  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the  position  of  free 
territories. 

To  the  repeal  and  entire  abrogation  of  the  fugitive  slave 
Act. 

To  restrict  slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it  exist?. 

To  prohibit  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into 
the  Union. 

To  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  territories  over  which  the 
general  government  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  And  to  re- 
sist the  acquisition  of  any  more  territory  unless  the  prohibi- 
tion of  slavery  therein  forever  shall  have  been  first  pro- 
vided for. 

Jiesolved,  That  in  furtherance  of  these  purposes,  we  will 
use  such  constitutional  and  lawful  means  as  shall  seem  best 
adapted  to  their  accomplishment;  and  that  we  will  support 
no  man  for  office  under  the  general  or  State  government, 
who  is  not  positively  and  fully  committed  to  the  support  of 
these  principles,  and  whose  personal  character  and  conduct  is 
not  a  guaranty  that  he  is  reliable. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  cordially  invite  all  persons,  whetherof 
native  or  foreign  birth,  who  are  in  favor  of  the  objects  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  resolutions,  to  unite  with  us  in  carrying 
them  into  effect. 
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The  meeting  lasted  with  addresses,  songs  and  pledges, 
until  far  into  the  night,  and  beneath  the  star-spangled  heavens 
and  the  folds  of  the  American  flag  floating  from  the  oak 
trees,  adjourned  with  nine  tremendous  cheers  for  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

'*The  very  darkness  shook  as  with  a  blast 
Of  subterranean  thunder  at  the  cry. 
The  hollow  shore  its  thousand  echoes  cast 
Into  the  night,  as  if  the  lake  and  sky 
And  earth  rejoiced  with  new-born  Liberty." 

A  sharp  effort  was  made  by  Governor  Wm.  A.  Barstow 
and  other  administration  Democrats  to  break  the  force  of  the 
meeting,  but  in  vain.  A  prominent  State  officer  and  several 
pro-slavery  Democrats  who  were  in  the  crowd,  after  the 
platform  had  been  announced,  began  crowing  lustily.  A 
voice  cried  out:  "  The  Shanghais  have  hatched  full-grown."" 
On  the  following  morning  as  the  Republicans  walked  overta 
the  capitol,  they  found  corn  and  egg-shells  plentifully  scattered 
along  the  entire  distance.  A  crowd  of  disgruntled  Demo- 
crats standing  conveniently  near  shouted,  "  That  is  for  the 
Shanghais'  breakfast." 

The  succeeding  campaign  was  earnest  and  aggressive,, 
striking  dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  flesh-brokers'  party  at 
the  very  outset.  It  resulted  in  electing  two  of  the  three^ 
Congressmen  to  which  the  State  was  entitled,  and  a  legisla- 
ture so  strongly  Republican  that  Charles  Durkee,  a  pro- 
nounced Republican  and  Abolitionist,  was  elevated  to  the- 
United  States  Senate  in  January,  1855,  the  first  ever  chosen 
distinctively  as  such,  upon  that  issue,  in  the  United  States. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States  that  never  waver  or  weak^ 
en  in  their  Republicanism.  It  is  proceeding  now  for  the 
eighth  time  to  choose  Republican  Presidential  electors. 

INDIANA. 

One  of  the  leading  Whig  papers  in  Indiana  was  the  St. 
Joseph  Valley  ItegUter^  edited  by  Schuyler  Colfax.  As  soon^ 
as  it  became  apparent  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  would 
pass,  he  began  a  series  of  articles  advocating  abandonment 
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of  party  lines  and  "a  union  of  freemen  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom."    These  attracted  wide  attention. 

Finally  ChapmatCs  Chanticleer^  edited  by  the  veteran 
Democrat,  J.  P.  Chapman,  after  commenting  favorably  on 
one  of  Mr.  Colfax's  articles,  demanded  a  mass  convention 
of  all  opponents  of  the  Nebraska  iniquity.  He  named  July 
13,  because  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  as  the  most  auspicious  day  for  such  a  meeting, 
and  called  on  the  masses  to  rally  on  that  date  at  Indianapolis. 

Although  the  matter  had  moved  along  without  particular 
formality,  a  crowd  of  10,000  people  responded  to  the  appeals 
of  the  newspapers — the  largest  nominating  convention  ever 
held  in  Indiana.  « 

A  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  waited  on  State 
Librarian  Turner  and  asked  permission  for  the  convention  to 
meet  in  the  State  Capitol  grounds.  Being  a  faithful  Demo- 
crat he  promptly  refused.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  gov- 
ernor, who  decided  that  the  grounds  belonged  to  the  people 
and  could  not  be  refused  when  demandedby  such  an  immense 
assemblage.  Thus  overruled,  the  librarian,  who  had  charge 
of  the  State  property,  sent  a  letter  addressed  "to  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Abolition,  Free-Soil,  Maine-Law,  Native- 
American,  Anti-Catholic,  Anti-Nebraska  party  of  Indiana," 
in  which  he  very  ungraciously  consented  to  open  the  capitoi 
I)ark. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  which  was  addressed  by  Jacob  P.  Chapman,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  Henry  S.  Lane,  S.  S.  Harding,  John  W.  Wright  and 
R.  A.  Riley.  It  was  a  remarkably  harmonious  and  enthusi- 
astic gathering —  leaven  for  the  multitudes  that  assembled  on 
the  following  day. 

Thomas  Smith,  up  to  that  time  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Democrats  in  the  State,  presided  over  the  mass-convention, 
and  Hisho})  Ames,  who  had  always  before  been  absolutely 
nil  yielding  in  his  Democracy,  opened  the  proceedings  with 
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prayer  for  Divine  favor  and  guidance.  The  regular  speakers 
of  the  day  were  Henry  S.  Lane,  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  (Polk's 
minister  to  Sweden)  J.  A.  Hendricks  (a  Democratic  elector  in 
1848  and  1852,  in  Jesse  D.  Bright's  district)  David  Kilgore, 
ex-Gov.  Bell,  of  Ohio  and  G.  B.  Jocelyn. 

The  name  Republican  was  not  formally  adopted,  but  a 
radical  platform,  reported  by  J.  A.  Hendricks  was  put  forth 
on  which  all  men  of  kindred  views  could  organize  for  free- 
dom: 

Whebbas,  Wcythe  freemen  of  Indiana,  without  respect  of 
party,  and  actuated  by  a  common  devotion  to  our  Republic, 
and  a  common  reverence  for  its  founders,  have  assembled 
ourselves  together  in  commemoration  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ordinance  of  July  13, 1787,  making  the  North-west  Territory 
free  forever;  and. 

Whereas,  The  unanimous  adoption  of  said  Ordinance  by 
the  representatives  of  all  the  States  in  the  Union  at  that 
date,  already  indicated  that  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery  was  then  the  fixed  policy  of  the  country  and  of  the 
founders  of  our  government. 

Whereas,  We  regard  the  recent  repeal  and  abrogation  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  as  a  gross  and  wanton  violation 
of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Union,  in  reference  to  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery;  therefore, 

Hesolvedy  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery* 
and  that  we  deprecate  and  repudiate  the  principles  and 
platform  adopted  by  the  self-styled  Democratic  Convention 
of  last  May,  held  in  this  city,  to  sustain  the  Nebraska 
swindle. 

liesolvedy  That  we  will  waive  all  party  predilections,  and 
in  concert,  by  all  lawful  means,  seek  to  place  every  branch  of 
the  federal  government  in  the  hands  of  men  who  will  assert 
the  rights  of  freedom,  and  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
and  refuse,  under  all  circumstances  to  tolerate  the  extension 
of  sfilvery. 

Resolved^  That  we  regard  intemperance  as  a  great  polit- 
ical evil,  moral  and  social,  and  a  legitimate  subject  for  legis- 
lation, and  that  we  favor  the  passage  of  a  judicious,  constitu- 
tional, and  efficient  prohibitory  law,  with  such  penalties 
attached  as  will  effectually  suppress  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks. 
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II.  L.  Ellsworth,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  he 
headed  a  solid  delegation  of  500  Democrats  from  Tippeca- 
noe county  alone.     A  ticket  was  nominated  thus  : 

Secretary  of  ^SUite — E.  B.  Collins,  of  Dearborn  county. 
Andit<yr — Ilirnni  p].  Talbot,  of  Putnam  county. 
Treasurer — William  R.  Nofsinger,  of  Parke  county. 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court — Samuel  B.  Gookins,  of  Vigo 
county. 

Superiiitendent  nf  Common  Schools — Prpf.  Caleb  Hills. 

Although  the  anti-Nebraska  platform  did  not  announce 
the  name  Republican,  there  were  but  two  parties  when  elec- 
tion day  came— Republican  and  Democrat.  The  former 
elected  their  entire  State  ticket  by  an  average  of  12,000  major- 
ity; secured  an  anti-Nebraska  legislature,  and  sent  Schuyler 
Colfax  and  eight  other  straight  Republicans  to  Congress.  It 
was  a  splendid  victory  for  free-soil  and  free  men— entirely 
worthy  of  Indiana,  which,  except  in  1856  and  1876,  has  ever 
since  chosen  Republican  Presidential  electors. 

VERMONT. 

The  Whig  State  Convention  met  at  Rutland,  Vermont, 
June  7,  1864,  and  nominated  Stephen  Royce  for  governor,  O. 
L.  Shafter  for  lieutenant-governor,  and  Henry  M.  Bates  for 
treasurer.  A  proposition  to  adjourn  without  making  nomina- 
tions, and  meet  in  mass-convention  with  anti-Nebraskaites  of 
all  parties  for^the  nomination  of  a  union  ticket,  was  voted 
down.  A  Bemi-anti-Nebraska  platform,  however,  was  adopted 
on  a  divided  vote. 

The  Free-Democrats  bad  also  arranged  for  a  State  con- 
vention, bat  the  masses  of  the  Whig  party  did  not  join 
heartily  in  the  Whig  campaign,  and  a  general  desire  for  a 
consolidation  of  forces  was  manifest  throughout  the  State. 
Therefore  the  following  postponement  was  published  in  the 
Qreen  Mountain  Freeman  immediately  after  the  Whig  con- 
vention: 

In  consequence  of  the  general  desire  manifested  by  the 
now  aroused  and  alarmed  masses  of  all  parties,  in  different 
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parts  of  the  State  for  a  mass-convention  of  its  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  party,  to  unite  for  the  formation  of  a  more 
•efficient  Party  of  Freedom  against  the  pro-slavery  policy 
adopted  by  the  Southern  members  of  Congress  and  the 
present  administration,  the  Free- Democratic  State  Commit- 
tee, upon  the  advice  of  many  of  the  leading  Free-Democrats 
in  various  sections  of  the  State,  have  thought  best  to  post- 
pone the  State  convention  previously  set  for  the  29th  day  of 
June,  to  the  13th  day  of  July  ensuing. 

John  McLean, 
Chairman  df  the  State  Committee. 

A  curious  co-incidence  was  the  publication  on  the  same 
■day  in  the  Vermont  Tribuney  of  a  call  for  a  mass-convention 
at  Montpelier  on  the  13th  of  July,  signed  by  fifty  leading 
Free-Democrats,  Whigs,  Abolitionists,  Free-Soilers  and  Dem- 
ocrats. The  people  thought  there  had  been  connivance  be- 
tween the  two  parties  responsible  for  the  call  and  the  postpone- 
ment; bat  they  were  mistaken. 

The  convention  met  in  the  Free  Church  at  Montpelier, 
as  advertised,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  regular  Whig 
journals  had  thrown  cold  water  on  the  project  from  the 
start,  and  the  old-liners  had  their  agents  present  for  the 
purpose  of  manipulating  the  delegates  in  the  interest  of  the 
Rutland  convention.     Their  success  was  only  partial. 

Lawrence  Brainard  presided.  After  considerable  debate 
the  convention  nominated  C.  P.  Walton,  of  Montpelier,  for 
governor;  Ryland  Fletcher,  of  Cavendish,  for  lieutenant- 
go  vernpr,  and  Henry  M.  Bates,  of  North  field,  for  treasurer. 
The  resolves,  much  like  those  of  the  Michigan  Republicans, 
were  lengthy  but  eloquent,  and  embraced,  in  addition  to  the 
Michigan  planks,  the  following: 

JReaolvedy  1.  That  we  pledge  ourselves,  to  the  extend  of 
oar  power,  to  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  bill. 

2.  To  resist  the  admission  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  as 
States  without  constitutions  excluding  slavery. 

8.  To  the  restriction  of  slavery  to  the  States  in  which 
it  exists. 

— 12 
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4.  To  the  exclusion  of  B]averj-,attlie  earliest  pnottcsld* 
moment,  by  all  constitutional  mi'aiis,  frum  federal  territory, 
Nebraska, Kansas  and  tliu  SiHtriut  of  Columlfia  inclusive. 

5.  To  ojipose  the  adinissiou  into  tbo  Union  of  any  new 
Btat«  toltirating  slavery,  wbetber  it  be  formed  from  territory 
belonging  to  Icxas  or  elsewhere, 

6.  To  resist  the  acqitisition  4if  any  new  territory  wberv 
ID  slavery  exists,  unless  the  prohibition  of  slavery  sh&lt  Srrt 
have  been  provided  for. 

7.  To  encourage  immigration  into  the  territories  of  fro©* 
men  pledged  irrevocably  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

8.  Tliattho  Nebraska  bill  is  onlv  one  of  a  series  of  Bg- 
gresNive  pro-nlavery  measures,  eituh  appending  on  preceding 
roeasures  of  the  same  kind  and  ninnifestiug  the  natural  tei^ 
dency  of  slavery.  Had  the  annt^xation  of  Texas  or  the  Fugi- 
tive slave  hill  been  resisted,  the  Nebniska  bill  would  never 
have  been  proposed.  The  issue  should  have  been  many  yean 
ago,  between  extension  and  non^extension  of  slavery.  Let  us 
make  it  now. 

9.  We  hereby  avow  our  determined  purpose  not  to  sup- 
port for  the  oHioe  of  Preaidput  Or  Vice-President,  or  Senator 
or  Representative  in  Congress,  or  Governor,  or  Treasurer  of 
the  State  or  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  any  man  of 
whatever  party,  not  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  purposea 
above  avowed. 

JietolveH,  That  inasmuch  as  there  are  now  no  great  meaa- 
ures  of  legislation  or  administrative  policy  dividing  poUlJo&l 
parties,  except  that  of  slavery,  and  as  harmony  is  absolutely 
essential  to  successful  resistance  to  the  alarming  aggroaeions 
of  the  slave  power,  we  do,  as  Wliigs,  Fr^e-Soilers,  and  Dem- 
ocratfli  freely  relinquish  our  former  parly  association  and 
ties,  to  form  a  new  party  organiitation,  having  for  its  objeot 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  oar 
posterity,  and  also  a  wise,  just  and  economical  administration 
of  the  government;  and  as  the  principles  for  which  we  are  con- 
tending lie  at  the  foundation  of  Kepublicaniem,  as  pro- 
claimed by  our  fathers,  we  propose,  and  respectfully  recom- 
meud  to  the  friends  of  freedom  in  other  States  to  co-oper- 
ate, and  he  known  as  REPunuoAys. 

JttBoltied,  That  we  hold  the  following  general  principles 
as  essential  to  the  just  and  proper  administration  of  the 
government: 

1.  A  rigid  accountability  and  eoonomy  in  the  admin- 
istralion  of  the  government. 
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2.  Retrenchment  of  the  patronage  of  the  President  by 
the  election  of  postmasters  and  all  otiier  civil  officers  by  the 
people,  as  far  as  the  same  may  be  practicable. 

3.  Cheap  postage  for  the  people,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  members  of  Congress. 

4.  A  judicious  system  of  river  and  harbor  improvement! 
by  the  government,  demanded  by  the  safety  and  conven 
ience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
States. 

5.  A  tariff  for  revenue  with  proper  discrimination  in  favor 
of  American  industry. 

6.  The  free  grant  of  homesteads  to  actual  settlers,  in  con- 
sideration  of  labor  and  privation  incurred  in  making  settle- 
ments in  the  wilderness,  with  just  reservations  of  the  public 
lands,  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  all  the  States. 

In  this  platform  occurs  the  first  tariff  plank  ever  inserted 
in  a  declaration  of  principles  by  the  Republicans. 

The  ticket  was  not  entirely  acceptable  to  the  various  ant) 
Democratic  elements.  The  free  newspapers  did  not  nail  it 
to  the  mast  because  it  did  not  thoroughly  harmonize  the  op- 
position. Several  meetings  were  held  for  consultation.  Mr. 
Walton  resigned ;  Judge  Royoe,  the  Whig  nominee  for  gov- 
ernor, openly  indorsed  the  Republican  platform  and  then  the 
Republican  journals  hoisted  a  ticket  composed  as  follows  : 
Governor — Stephen  Royce ;  lieutenant-governor — Rylanc 
Fletcher ;  treasurer — Henry  M.  Bates. 

All  of    these  except  Fletcher  bad  been' on  the  Whig 

ticket,  but  as  they  approved  the  Republican  platform  and  as 

the  Whigs  would  support  them  solidly  on  that  platform,  the 

compromise  was  made  and  the  campaign  opened  with  great 

vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

The  Republican  ticket  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  12,000> 

the  new  legislature  was  largely  Whig  and  Republican  and 

all  the  Bemocratio  candidates  for  Congress  were  defeated  hj 

Republican-Whigs.     The  defeat  of  the  Vermont  "Nebra& 

kals"  was  complete,  but  the  victory  was  a  mixture  of  Repub 

licanism  and  Whiggery,  largely  claimed,  and  very  naturally, 

by  those  tenacious  old  Whigs  who  could  not  abandon  their 

party  as  long  as  they  could  see  any  hope  of  its  perpetuatioiL 
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The  oanvass  was  made  on  a  straight  Re])ublioan  platform; 
but  that  did  not  impair  the  flavor  of  the  result  to  suc*L  an  ex- 
tent that  the  Whig  organs  could  not  claim  it  as  a  Whig  vic- 
tory. That  was  of  no  moment,  however.  Whiirgery  never 
again  raised  its  head  in  the  Green  Mountain  State,  which, 
since  1866,  has  never  failed  to  return  Republican  Presidential 
electors  by  round  majorities. 

MASSAC  f  I USEITS. 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1864,  pursuant  to  the  notice 
posted  by  the  citizens  of  Concord,  "to  consider  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  united  political  action  at  the  North,  on 
the  suliject  of  the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power,"  a  Large 
number  of  the  leading  public  men  and  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  at  the  American  House  in  Boston.  After  earn- 
est discussion  they  adopted  a  resolution  calling  a  mass-con- 
vention to  meet  at  Worcester  on  the  20th  day  of  July. 
Among  those  present  who  voted  for  the  resolution  were : 
Samuel  Hoar,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
William  Aspinwall,  John  A.  Andrew,  Henry  Wilson,  Abra- 
ham K.  Thompson,  George  Morey,  G.  F.  Hoar,  Simon  Brow^n, 
Wm.  S.  Morton,  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
F.  W.  Bird,  Wm.  Jackson,  Gersham  B.  Weston,  Orison  Un- 
derwood, Charles  M.  Ellis  and  John  Z.  Goodrich. 

Over  2,600  persons,  in  response  to  the  call,  gathered  at 
Worcester.  They  were  presided  ov  er  by  Judge  Morris,  of 
Springfield,  who  called  the  meetin  g  to  order  in  the  open  air 
on  the  common.  After  eifectin  g  the  permanent  organization, 
a  committee  to  call  a  formal  nominating  convention  was  ap- 
pointed and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  enthu- 
siastically and  unanimously  : 

Iteaolvedy  That  the  unquestionable  existence  of  a  settled 

fmrpose  on  the  part  of  the  slave  power  to  convert  the  Repub- 
ic,  which  our  fathers  founded  on  principles  of  justice  and 
liberty,  into  a  slave-holding  despotism  whose  vital  and  ani- 
mating spirit  shall  be  the  preservation,  propagation  and  per- 
petuation of  slavery  calls  for  the  immediate  union  of  all  true 
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men  Id  to  a  party  which  shall  make  the  question  of  freedom 
paramount  to  all  other  political  questions. 

liesolvedy  That  in  co-operation  with  the  friends  of  free- 
dom in  other  iStates,  we  hereby  form  ourselves  into  the  Rb- 
PUBLicAN  Party  of  Massachusetts,  pledged  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  following  purposes:  To  bring  the  admin- 
istration of  the  general  government  back  to  its  original 
principles  of  liberty.  To  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 
To  restore  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka. To  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  territories.  To  resist  the 
acquisition  of  more  slave  States.  To  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  citizens  going  to  other  States.  That  Masnachusetts 
has  the  constitutional  right,  and  it  is  her  imperative  duiy,  to 
enact  laws  which  shall  protect  the  personal  freedom  of  all 
ber  citizens. 

Stirring  addresses  were  made  by  Henry  Wilson,  Edward 

Beecher  and  others,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  as  a 

formal  nominating  convention,  in  the  same  city  on  the  7th 

of  September.     The  gathering  went  back  to  Worcester  with 

unabated  enthusiasm,  and  nominated  Henry  Wilson,  of  Natic, 

for  governor,  and  Increase   Sumner,  of   Great  Barrington, 

for  lieutenant-governor,  upon  this  platform: 

1.  Itesolvedy  That  the  Republican  party  is  pre-eminently 
the  party  of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  of  law  and  of 
order,  and  may  justly  claim  to  be  the  true  national  and  dem- 
ocratic party,  because  it  is  opposed  in  its  principles,  senti- 
ments and  aims  to  sectionalism,  secession  and  disunion,  is 
equally  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  disregarding  the  aristocratic,  hereditary  distinction  of 
birth  and  color,  maintains  the  right  of  all  men  to  freedom 
and  equality  before  the  law. 

2.  Hesolvedj  That  the  Bepublicans  of  Massachusetts,  in 
co-operation  with  the  friends  of  freedom  in  other  States,  are 
pledged  to  make  the  question  of  freedom  paramount  to  all 
other  political  questions,  and  to  labor  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  following  purposes: 

To  bring  the  administration  of  the  general  government 
back  to  the  national  principle  of  liberty. 

To  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law  bill. 

To  re-instate  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories 
of  Eansas  and  Nebraska. 

To  prohibit  slavery  in  all  territories. 
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To  resist  the  ac(][uisition  of  Cuba,  or  any  other  territory, 
unless  slavery  therein  shall  be  prohibited. 

To  refuse  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  any  more  slave 
States. 

To  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens  going  to 
other  States,  and  sustain  all  other  constitutional  measures  of 
opposition  to  slavery. 

3.  Resolved^  That  Massachusetts  has  the  constitutional 
right,  and  it  is  her  imperative  duty,  to  enact  laws  which  shall 
protect  the  liberty  of  her  citizens,  by  securing  to  them  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  in- 
volving the  question  of  personal  freedom,  and  which  shall 
effectually  restrain  and  punish  the  atrocious  crime  of  kidnap- 
ping free  men  into  slavery. 

4.  lieaoivedy  The  recent  prostitution  of  the  govern- 
ment of  HoSton  to  the  service  of  slavery  and  the  temporary 
establishment  of  militarv  rule  in  the  streets  of  that  citv,  in 
violation  of  laws  and  private  right,  under  the  immediate  eye 
of  the  governor  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of 
the  commonwealth,  deserves  the  sternest  rebuke  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  calls  for  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

6.  JResolvedy  That  the  effort  to  preserve  freedom  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  by  settling  these  territories  with  free  men, 
claims  and  receives  oar  warmest  sympathy  and  most  hearty 
co-operation. 

6.  Hesolvedy  That  the  prohibition,  by  law,  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  people. 

Before  the  convention  adjourned  Charles  Sumner  made 
an  address  for  the  new  party  which  was  never  forgotten  by 
iliose  who  heard  it,  so  remarkable  were  its  passages  for  elo- 
c^uence,  earnestness  and  logic;  but  when  the  day  of  election 
arrived  the  Republican  ticket  cut  no  figure  worth  mention- 
ing. Gardiner,  the  Know-No  thing  candidate  for  governor, 
p^lkd  81,503  votes;  Washburn,  Whig,  27,279;  Bishop,  Dem- 
ocrat, 13,742;  and  Wilson,  Republican,  only  6,483.  Wilson 
himself  favored  the  Know-Nothings. 

The  Congressional  elections  resulted  in  a  solid  Know- 
Nothing  delegation,  and  the  legislature  was  also  overwhelm- 
ingly Know-Nothing.      Nevertheless,    Henry    Wilson    was 
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chosen  by  the  legislature  then  elected  to  succeed  Edward 
Everett  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which  proved  the  Repub- 
lican proclivities  of  the  Enow-Nothings  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1856  the  Old  Bay  State  elected  Fremont  electors  and 
has  chosen  Republioan  Presidential  electors  regularly  every 
four  years  since  that  time.  She  has  also  elected,  since  then. 
Republican  United  States  Senators  and  Republican  Govern* 
ors,  except  in  1874,  when  Oaston  was  chosen,  and  in  1882, 
when  a  mongrel  party  elevated  B.  F.  Butler  to  the  gubernsp 
4iorial  chair. 

NBW  TOBK. 

In  coming  to  New  York  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  widely- 
recorded  claim  that  the  Empire  State  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  Republican  name  and  organization,  for  the  reason  that 
this  volume  gives  the  honor  to  another  and  younger  com- 
monwealth. 

This  claim  has  been  founded  on  a  letter  written  by  Pres- 
ton Ki'ng,  and  the  publication,  in  1854,  of  the  Oenesee  Valley 
Free  Press  by  A.  N.  Cole,  in  support  of  Republican  princi« 
pies. 

After  the  publication  of  the  call  for  a  mass-convention  on 

the  15th  of  August,  at  Saratoga,  Greeley  wrote  in  the  Tribune 

of  July  20ih: 

We  believe  the  lead  given  by  Michigan  in  nominating  an 
Independent  State  ticket  composed  of  Whigs,  Free-Soilers 
itnd  Democrats  united  in  hostility  to  slavery  extension,  under 
the  commofi  appellation  of  Republican,  might  have  been 
-easily  and  beneficiently  followed  in  all  the  States.  But  we 
have  seen  no  indications  that  the  great  body  of  anti-Nebraska 
Toters  of  this  State  are  prepared  for  this  step,  and  we  are 
Tery  sure  that  it  has  not  been  contemplated  by  a  majority  of 
the  signers  to  the  call  for  the  Saratoga  convention.  We  in- 
fer, moreover,  from  the  tone  of  the  journals  which  have  pub- 
lished and  indorsed  the  State  call,  that  they  do  not  anticipate 
the  formation  of  a  State  ticket  nor  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon name. 

This  was  several  weeks  after  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 

Termont  had  formally  adopted  the  name  of  Republican,  the 
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eminent  propriety  of  which  had  been  widely  affirmed  and 
was  certainly  well  known  in  New  York,  where  70,000  2W- 
bunes  were  taken  and  read. 

The  letter  of  Preston  King,  which  has  been  so  much  re- 
lied on  and  repeatedly  referred  to  but  not  given  to  the  pub- 
lic to  prove  the  claim  of  New  York,  was  not  dated  until 
September  16,  more  than  two  months  after  the  States  men- 
tioned had  completely  abandoned  all  former  party  names 
and  organizations  and  actively  enlisted  under  the  Republi- 
can banner;  and  even  then  it  declared  that  "the  present 
party  organizations  must  and  will  work  out  their  own  end 
and  destiny  in  the  election  this  fall."^ 

A  large  and  stormy  mass-convention  met  at  Saratoga, 
on  August  15,  pursuant  to  the  anti-Nebraska  call.  The  pre- 
siding officer  was  Wm.  T.  McCoun,  of  Queens;  vice-presi- 
dents— R.  N.  Havens,  Edward  Perry,  F.  P.  Bellinger,  Luke 
Hitchcock,  Lewis  Kingnley,  Freeman  Clarke,  Geo.  6.  Bene- 
dict; secretaries — J.  J.  Chambers,  Wm.  Stewart,  J.  IL  Kim- 
berly,  J.  H.  Howell,  L.  P.  Noble;  chairman  of  businesa 
committee — Horace  Oreeley. 


^  OoDBNSBUBOH,  Saturday,  Sept.  16, 1864. 

DxAR  Sir:— Your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  is  received.  The  condition  of  politt-^ 
oal  affairs,  so  far  as  party  onranizations  and  their  conventions  are  conwmed, 
look,  and  really  are,  about  as  bail  as  they  can  be.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
any  effectual  rally  can  be  made  in  this  State  upon  any  organized  action  tliis 
fall.  I  can  not  say,  and  1  suppose  it  is  uncertain,  what  the  adjourned  Auburn 
convention  will  do.  My  opinion  has  been  against  a  separate  nomination  by 
thai  Convention,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  public  were  not  prepared  to< 
receive  a  nomination  thert>from,  and  that  a  nomination  was  not  expected 
from  it  when  the  delecrati^s  were  elected  to  go  to  Simitojra.  It  seems  to  me 
that  ihoprtsent  party  orgauixatiims  and  ditniUms  mu»t  and  VftU  vxrrH  out  their 
oum  end  and  deeliny  in  the  electUm  this  faU;  and  that  in  the  future  we  may  hope 
for  a  sounder  and  better  condition  of  political  affairs. 

1  have  great  confidence  that,  in  the  next  Presidential  election  men  who 
a^ree  in  principle,  wiU  be  able  to  act  together,  and  thus  by  natural  afflnttlea 
form  a  permanent  party,  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  to 
Republican  principle^.  Th<*re  are  thousands  in  this  State  who  wiU  vote  thla 
fall  entirely  iiidcpondcnt  of  party  organisations,  or  the  advice  of  conventions; 
and  even  thin  condition  of  thlntrs  will  aid  perhaps  to  make  the  county  and  dla^ 
trlct  elections  more  sure  against  Nebraskalsm.  We  must  have  patience,  and 
cx>urage,  aad  resolution,  and  p«-rs<'vere  ourselves  in  doing  what  is  right  under 
any  circumstances.  The  elections  show  a  correct  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment on  the  great  question  between  freedom  and  slaveiy.  I  trust  New  York 
will,  in  the  best  and  most  practicable  way,  demonstrate  her  favor  to  tlleoaa80 
offreedom.  And  if  wo  do  not  get  any  organized  movement,  each  man  wiU. 
do  it  in  his  own  way.    We  shall  then  be  ready  for  future  and  effectual  aottoo^ 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Prsston  Knro. 
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After  wrangling  over  what  would  be  the  most  appropri- 
ate programme  of  action,  in  which  Preston  King  declared 
'4et  us  make  this  thing  sure;  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  not  prepared  to  receive  nominations  from  this  conven- 
tion," a  resolution  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  Auburn  on  the  26th 
of  September,  was  carried. 

Greeley's  committee  reported  a  set  of  resolutions,  said  to 
have  been  composed  entirely  by  the  great  journalist,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  If  they  were  wholly  Greeley's, 
it  is  noticeable  that  they  made  no  mention  of  the  tariff,  of 
which  he  was  an  ardent  advocate,  nor  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  he  had  shortly  before  indorsed. 

The  practical  points  in  the  platform  were: 

1.  The  restoration  of  the  anti-slavery  provision  in*  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska. 

2.  All  the  territories  of  the  United  States  shall  be  free. 

8.     No  more  slave  States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

4.  This  policy  shall  be  held  superior  to  all  party  consid- 
erations and  every  party  shall  be  abandoned  which  does  not 
make  it  the  leading  aim  and  object. 

Before  the  anti-Nebraska  convention  re-assembled  to  see 
whether  it  would  work  independently  or  in  conjunction  with 
one  of  the  old  parties  in  the  pending  campaign,  the  Whigs 
met  and  nominated  Myron  H.  Clark,  of  Ontario,  for  governor; 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  for  lieutenant-governor; 
Henry  Fit^hugh,  of  Oswego,  for  canal  commissioner  and  Nor- 
wood Bowne,  of  Delaware,  for  prison  inspector.  This  ticket 
satisfied  Greeley  and  a  large  number  of  the  leading  antis,  who 
therefore  put  forth  strong  efforts  to  secure  its  adoption  in  the 
adjourned  meeting  on  September  26,  at  Auburn. 

John  P.  Hale  made  an  eloquent  speech  at  Auburn  in  favor 
of  an  independent  party  organization  instead  of  following  in 
the  wake  of  Whiggery,  for  none  of  the  thousands  of  dissatis- 
fied Democrats  would  ever  enlist,  he  declared,  under  the 
Whig  banners.    Robert  Snow  offered  this  resolution: 

^^Beaol^sedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  organizing  a  Republi- 
can PABTT  in  this  State  to  oo-operate  with  our  Republican 
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brethren  of  other  States,  which  shall  be  independent  of  exist- 
ing political  organizations;  a  party  which  shall  represent  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  opposition  to  slavery  extension,  and  in 
favor  of  employing  all  constitutional  means  in  crippling  and 
overthrowing  slavery  where  it  now  exists. 

John  P.  Hale  favored  it,  saying  : 

We  have  seen  the  principles  of  our  fathers  repudiated, 
the  1-andinarks  of  Liberty  pulled  down,  and  her  banner  trail- 
ing in  the  dust.  We  have  seen  the  doctrine  scorned  that 
there  was  a  higher  law  thau  caucus  resolutions.  I  had  hoped 
that  Democracy  would  consent  to  stand  back  before  a  com- 
mon manhood,  but  that  time  has  not  yet  dawned.  In  frosty 
JVlaine  the  fetters  of  Democracy  and  Whiggery  have  fallen 
down  and  regenerated  manhood  has  rallied  to  the  polls.  You 
reckon  on  the  profligacy  of  your  opponents  and  their  dis- 
union, but  they  are  not  far  apart  when  they  supf-^ort  the  same 
measure  though  for  difiFerent  motives.  The  "1  lards"  support 
Jthe  Nebraska  measure  because  it  is  infamous,  and  the  "Softs" 
support  it  because  it  is  the  road  to  the  poatoffices.  It  mi^ht 
be  treason,  but  I  hope  the  Ilards  and  the  Softs  will  unite. 
In  claiming  the  whole  reward  of  this  struggle,  are  you  not 
ungenerous?  Who  opposed  the  Nebraska  bill  more  earn- 
estly than  R.  E.  Fenton,  of  Chautauqua?  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Democrats  feel  their  inmost  natures  outraged  by  this  bill. 
Is  it  manly,  is  it  fair  to  repel  them  from  your  association? 
Let  us  to-day  build  anew  the  Temple  of  Freedom.  If  you  do 
not  need  aid  here,  at  least  have  magnanimity.  I  had  fondly 
hoped  that  the  time  had  come  for  New  York  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  freedom's  champions.  But  no — we  must  wait  till 
some  period  of  the  misty  future  when  millenial  glory  shall 
dawn  on  the  Church,  for  New  York  to  come  forward.  Must 
Maine  be  captain  and  lowa^  lieutenant?  Let  us  do  our  duty 
to-day  and  the  future  will  be  auspicious. 

The  speech  was  greeted  with  vociferous  cheers,  but  those 
in  whose  mouths  the  taste  of  Whiggery  was  still  strong,  pre- 
vailed against  its  influence,  and  the  entire  Whig  ticket  was 
indorsed.  Thereupon  a  large  number,  headed  by  General 
Bullard,  left  the  hall  and  organized  an  independent  conven- 
tion. This  somewhat  alarmed  the  regulars,  who  attempted 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  rebellion  by  proposing  and  adopt- 


*^  Maine  and  Iowa  bad    already  held  their  eleotlons   and    soored  anti 
Nebraska  Tictories. 
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ing  a  resolation  that  their  convention  be  oalled  the  **Repab- 
dioan  organization." 

The  seceders  indorsed  the  Free-Democrat  ticket,  nomi- 
nated at  Auburn  on  the  day  before  by  that  party,  as  follows: 
Governor — Myron  H.  Clark  ;  lieutenant-governor,  Bradford 
R.  Wood ;  canal  commissioner — C.  A.  Wheaton  ;  prison 
inspector — P.  H.  Macomber.  They  also  indorsed  the  Free- 
Democrat  State  central  committee,  and  called  it  the  Repub- 
lican committee. 

Thus,  instead  of  having  the  honor  of  the  first  Republioam 
organization,  New  York  was  so  thoroughly  divided  that  at 
least  eight  conventions  were  held  during  the  year  1854.  The 
name  Republican  appeared  in  none  of  their  platformsi 
though  the  regular  anti-Nebraskaites  agreed  in  their  second 
convention,  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  Snodgrass,  that 
they  would  be  Republicans.  When  the  day  of  election 
came  and  it  was  found  that  Clark  had  been  elected  governor 
over  Horatio  Seymour,  Democrat,  by  309  votes,  the  result 
was  announced  as  a  ''glorious  Whig  victory"  and  although 
John  Kelly  and  Wm.  W.  Volk  were  the  only  Democrats 
elected  to  Congress,  the  remaining  thirty-one  were  put  down 
AS  Whigs  or  Know-Nothings — mostly  the  former. 

However,  New  York,  factional  as  she  was,  must  have  the 
-full  honor  of  routing  the  pro-slavery  Democracy  throughout 
the  State,  where  before  it  had  been  strong.  She  has  since 
'Chosen  several  Democratic  governors,  and  in  186S  and  18?6 
returned  Democratic  Presidential  electors ;  but  on  the  whole 
she  has  been  a  powerful  Republican  State,  furnishing  great 
leaders,  yas^t  resources  to  carry  on  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
and  influential  delegations  in  Congress.  Her  majority  for 
Fremont  in  1856  was  over  80,000,  and,  except  in  1868  and 
1876,  Ae  never  gave  less  than  21,000  majority  during  Presi- 
4ial  years. 
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OHIO. 

The  sentiment  of  freedom  developed  early  in  Ohio.  On 
the  22d  of  ]March,  1854,  a  very  large  mass-meeting  was  held 
at  Columbus,  in  the  Lawn  Street  M.  E.  Church,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation  and  advice  as  to  the  future.  Joseph  R. 
Swan  presided,  and  B.  R.  Co  wen  was  secretary.  The  lead- 
ing men  of  the  State  were  present,  and  the  meeting  had 
marked  influence  in  solidifying  and  harmonizing  public  sen- 
timent. 

In  June,  the  following  call  for  a  mass-convention  appeared 
in  the  Ohio  State  Journal: 

The  people  of  all  political  parties  who  were  opposed  to  the 
repeal  oi  the  Missouri  Compromise — -who  are  op]lC)^ed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  and  the  slave  power  into  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  and  the  other  Territories — all  who  do  not  desire 
by  their  silence  to  encourage  the  further  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power,  are  requQ/tied  to  meet  in  their  several  counties 
and  appoint  not  less  than  three  delegates,  and  one  at  least  to 
every  4,000  citizens,  to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held  at 
the  city  of  Cohimbus,  on  the  1 3th  day  of  July  next. 

It  is  hoped  that  delegates  will  be  appointed  in  each  county 
from  all  political  parties;  for  whatever  "line"  issues  there 
may  be  between  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the 
State,  there  is  one  question  made  by  Southern  nlave-holdeni 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  as  common  to  all  as  the  free  air  of 
heaven.  It  is  whether  this  Republic  and  its  free  institutions 
shall  be  ruled  by,  and  its  great  mission  of  freed<  m  be  sunk 
into  an  oligarchy  of  slave-holders  and  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery and  the  slave  power. 

Can  any  Northern  man  of  any  party  hesitate  upon  such  a 
question,  or  refuse  to  aid  in  reclaiming  our  free  in  stitutions 
from  the  domination  of  slave-holders  in  purifying  Northern 
representatives  in  Congress  from  all  pliant  tools  of  Southern 
ambition,  in  breaking  the  chain  of  Southern  measures  now 
forging  to  bind  this  Republic  to  the  car  of  slavery  ? 

Dj    order  of  the  committee^ 

Joseph  R  ^wan, 

J.    H.     CoULTOJf, 

J.  W.  Andrews. 

This  committee  was  designated  to  receive  the  signed  calls 
for  the  convention  from  the  diff  erent  counties,  which  came 
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to  them  in  such  numbers  that  no  effort  could  be  made  to  pub 
lish  the  names,  which  numbered  many  thousands  of  all 
parties.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Neil's  Hall,  Columbus, 
which  was  packed  with  1,000  delegates  and  a  large  concourse 
of  people.  It  was  officered  largely  by  men  who  had  formerly 
been  leading  Democrats,  Ben.  F.  Leiter  presiding,  with 
James  II.  Baker,  secretary.  Joseph  R.  Swan  was  nominated 
for  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Jacob  Blickensderfer 
for  member  of  the  board  of  public  works,  and  the  follow- 
ing platform^  without  assuming  the  name  Republican,  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  "positive  prohibition  of  slavery  m  the  terri- 
tory to  tiie  north  and  west  of  Missouri,"  imposed  by  Congress  in 
the  year  1820,  at  the  instance  of  Southern  statesmen  and  as  an 
equivaicni  tor  the  admission  of  said  State  of  Missouri  with- 
out such  restriction,  has  been  removed  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  establish  territorial  governments  in  Nebraska  and 
Kansas. 

And  Wiibbeas,  It  becomes  important  to  ascertain  if  the 
popular  mind  in  regard  to  slavery  has  retrograded  in  Ohio  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-four  years,  notwithstanding  the  benign  prin- 
ciples of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  made  our  State  per- 
petually free,  and  which  has  been  the  principal  means  of  our 
unexain]>h*d  prosperity  and  happiness;  therefore, 

1.  lieatolvedy  That  we  hail  with  gladness  and  gratitude  the 
anniversary  of  that  glorious  day  when  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  impressed  upon  the  North-western  Territory 
that  "Ordinance  of  Freedom"  which  has  given  character  and 
consequence  to  five  great  States,  now  containing  five  millions 
of  freemen,  but  not  one  slave. 

2.  Jiesolvedj  That  in  humble  imitation  of  the  virtue 
and  patriotism  which  inspired  our  fathers  in  the  enactment  of 
that  Ordinance,  we  solemnly  renew  this  day  our  covenant 
vows  to  resist  the  spread  of  slavery  "under  whatever  shape  or 
color  it  may  be  attempted." 

3.  liesolved,  That  to  this  end  we  will  labor  assiduously 
to  render  ^Hnopei'ativc  and  void^^  that  portion  of  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  bill  which  abolishes  freedom  in  the  territory 
withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  slavery  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820,  and  that  we  will  oppose  by  every  lawful 
and  constitutional  means  any  further  increase  of  slave  ter- 
ritory or  slave  States  in  this  Republican  Confederacy. 
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4.  Hesolvedy  That  in  order  that  public  sentimont  on  tbi» 
great  subject  maybe  concentrated  and  developed  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  we  will  proceed  to 
place  in  nomination  suitable  candidates  for  the  Supreme 
Bench  and  board  of  public  works,  and  invoke  in  their  sup- 
port, at  the  approaching  election,  the  votes  of  all  good  citi- 
zens, without  reference  to  political  parties. 

5.  Hesolvedy  That  we  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
convention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  there 
be  called  a  general  convention  of  the  free  States,  and  such  of 
the  slave-holding  States,  or  portions  thereof,  as  may  desire 
to  be  there  represented,  with  the  view  to  the  adoption  of 
other  and  more  effective  measures  in  resistance  of  the  en- 
croachments of  slavery;  and  that  a  committee  of  five  persons 
be  appointed  to  correspond  and  co-operate  with  our  friends 

in  other  States  on  the  subject. 

*>  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

7.  Hesolvedj  That  the  soil  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  sh&U 
be  appropriated  for  free  homes  for  free  men. 

Immediately  after,  Republican  conventions  to  make  Con^ 
gressional  nominations  were  held  in  every  one  of  the 
twenty-one  districts  of  the  State,  and  then  began  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  earnest  campaigns  known  to  the  Buckeye 
people  before  or  since.  The  previous  delegation  of  Con- 
gressmen from  Ohio  had  contained  a  Democratic  majority^ 
dut  the  irresistible  rally  made  by  the  friends  of  freedom  re- 
sulted in  electing  a  solid  Republican  representation  in  Con* 
gress,  both  the  State  officers  by  decided  majorities,  and  a  safe 
le^slature. 

Among  the  twenty-one  Congressmen  sent  to  Washington 
in  1854  by  the  splendid  State  of  Ohio,  was  John  Sherman, 
yet  a  stalwart  and  active  Republican  and  the  ablest  pnblie 
financier  in  America. 

lOWA 

The  friends  of  freedom  in  Iowa  did  not  nominate  a  Re- 
publican ticket  in  1854,  but  practically  elected  one,  and 
elected  it  early.  A  convention  of  Whigs  met  at  Iowa  City, 
on  February  22,  and  nominated  a  State  ticket,  as  Whigs,  oa 
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a  platform  that  sabsequently  was  found  to  be  in  accord  with 
the  new  partj  of  Republicanism.    They  resolved: 

We  recognize  the  binding  force  and  obligation  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  1820,  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and 
we  view  the  same  as  a  compact  between  the  Nortli  and  the 
South,  mutually  binding  and  obligatory,  and  as  a  filial  settle- 
ment of  the  great  question  of  slavery  within  the  geographic 
limits  to  which  it  applies. 

We  emphatically  disapprove  the  efforts  now  being  made 
in  Congress  to  legislate  slavery  into  the  free  territory  of  Ne- 
braska, and  heartily  recommend  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  oppose,  by  all  honorable  means,  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  as  reported  by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois. 

After  denouncing  the  usurpations  and  aggressions  of  the 
slave  power  of  th«  South,  the  convention  nominated  James 
W.  Grimes  for  governor,  and  a  full  State  ticket.  Subse- 
quently, as  the  Nebraska  bill  became  a  law  and  the  Republi- 
can party  made  its  appearance,  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
more  radical  people  of  Iowa  united  in  a  letter,  asking  Mr. 
Grimes  whether  he  was  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  and 
declarations  of  the  Republican  platforms  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  other  States,  and  he  replied  promptly  that  he 
was. 

Therefore,  although  nominated  as  a  Wliig,  he  was  elected 
in  August  as  a  practical  Republican,  by  a  majority  of  1,823, 
though  his  associates  on  the  ticket  were  defeated.  Iowa  also 
elected  a  Republican  legislature  in  1854,  which  sent  James 
Harlan  to  succeed  Augustus  C.  Dodge  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  has  since,  every  four  years,  continued  to  roll  up 
heavy  Republican  majorities.  Iowa  is  one  of  the  noble 
States  of  the  Union. 

HAIKB. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  Republicans  of  Maine 
made  any  formal  organization  in  1854.  Anson  P.  Morrill 
the  gubernatorial  nominee  of  the  temperance  convention 
held  at  Portland,  was  elected,  but  not  as  a  Whig  or  Demo- 
crat>  nor  particularly  as  a  Republican.    The  name  Republi-^ 
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can  was  not  mentioned  by  the  Maine  conventions  during  that 
year.  However,  the  campaign  for  Congressmen  turned  solely 
on  Republican  principles,  and  tivc  anti-Nebraska  members 
were  returned.  While  it  can  not  be  naid  that  Maine  techni- 
cally espoused  the  Republican  cause  in  lb54,  being  absorbed 
in  a  local  matter,  she  yet  had  the  honor  of  routing  the  "Ne- 
bra^kals." 

In  1855  Mr.  Morrill  was  the  regular  Republican  candidate 
for  governor.  He  was  defeated,  but  the  next  year  Maine 
entered  the  Republican  column,  where  she  has  stood  firmly 
ever  since,  except  that  in  1879  the  hybrids  secured  control  of 
the  State  for  a  single  year. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  entered  feebly  into  the  Republican  move- 
ment in  1854.  The  Whigs  adopted  a  strong  platform,  among 
other  planks,  the  following: 

Mesolvedy  That  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill  by  Con- 
gress at  the  instance  of  the  administration  and  through  its 
undisguised  influence,  and  the  repeal  in  express  terms  of  an 
ancient  statute  plighting  the  nation's  word  of  honor  that  the 
Western  territory  was  to  be  forever  exempt  from  slavery 
and  the  domestic  slave-trade,  compel  the  Whig  party  of  the 
North,  and  especially  the  Whi^  party  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
break  the  silence  they  might  otherwise  have  kept,  and  to 
speak  out  again,  in  language  not  to  be  misunderstood,  their 
ancient  and  fixed  opinions. 

Mesolved^  That  for  the  future  the  South  must  take  care  of 
itself — take  care  of  its  peculiar  property,  supply  its  own 
blood  hounds  and  doughfaees — the  freemen  of  tlie  North  de- 
sign to,  and  will,  crush  out  and  exterminate  the  breed. 

Resolved^  That  in  view  of  the  dangers  of  the  crisis — a 
crisis  over-riding  all  party  distinctions — we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  as  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  freedom — we  inscribe 
Free  Men,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Lands  upon  our  banner,  and 
enlist  for  the  war. 

The  Free-Democrats  promulgated  the  following: 

Meaolved^  That  the  prohibition  of  slavery  north  of  36  de- 
grees 30  minutes,  was  part  of  a  compromise  which  never 
should  have  been  made — but  that,  compromise  having  been 
made,  and  the  part  of  it  favorable  to  slavery  having  been 
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substantially  executed,  it  is  as  disgraceful  to  the  slave  inter- 
■est  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  part  favorable  to  freedom,  as 
it  is  to  Northern  doughfaces  to  yield  to  that  demand,  and  as 
it  will  be  to  all  Northern  freemen  if  they  acquiesce  in  its  re- 
peal. 

Resolved,  That  the  eleven  Pennsylvania  allies  of  slavery 
in  Congress,  who  have  misrepresented  the  State  and  sought 
to  dishonor  their  constituents  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
prohibition  of  slavery,  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  contempt 
of  all  true  Americans  who  believe  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  in  good  faith,  and  not  as  a  rhetorical 
flourish;  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  utmost 
exertion  to  bring  about  union  and  harmony  among  true  nieji 
of  all  parties  for  the  defeat  of  all  such  men. 

The  general  election  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  a  Know- 
Nothing- Whig  governor,  a  Democratic  Supreme  Court  judge, 
a  Know-Nothing-Democratic  canal  commissioner,  a  Whig 
legislature  and  three  Republican  Congressmen — Galusha  A. 
Grow,  John  J.  Pearce  and  Lemuel  Todd. 

Although  Pennsylvania  was  a  little  slow  in  espousing  un- 
qualified Republicanism,  not  even  giving  Fremont  her  elec- 
tors in  1856,  she  has  done  nobly  since  in  every  respect.  In 
1872  Grant's  majority  was  137,648,  the  largest  majority  ever 
returned  by  any  State  for  a  Republican  candidate. 

OTRVR    STATES. 

The  foregoing  details  do  not  cover  all  the  State  political 
conflicts  of  1854;  they  are  only  intended  to  refer  to  those 
which  were  pioneers  in  Republicanism,  or  which  wholly  or  in 
part,  scored  Republican  victories  in  that  year. 

Of  course  the  Republicans  made  a  rally  in  the  territory  of 
Kansas,  but  armed  desperadoes,  outlaws  and  slave-drivers 
from  the  slave  States — mostly  Missouri  and  Arkansas — 
swarmed  across  the  border  and  elected  Whitley,  a  pro-slavery- 
ite,  as  delegate  in  Congress.  It  was  alleged  that  a  ballot- 
box  was  filled  at  or  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  with  Demo- 
cratic ballots,  and  carried  over  into  Kansas  the  night  before 
election  and  its  fraudulent  contents  forcibly  counted  for  the 
slave-drivers'  party. 

— 18 
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In  the  territory  of  Nebraska  an  anti-Nebraska  delegate 
in  Congress  was  elected  by  a  meager  majority. 

In  Illinois  the  anti-Nebraska  candidate  for  State  treasurer, 
the  only  State  officer  to  be  chosen,  was  defeated,  but  an  anti- 
Nebraska  and  Whig  legislature  was  elected,  as  well  as  four 
Republican  Congressmen.  Douglas  and  his  friends  put 
forth  their  utmost  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Ne- 
braska candidates.  In  opposition  to  them  were  the  ministers, 
churches,  Abolitionists  and  most  of  the  Germans.  The  pro- 
slavery  Democrats  of  the  other  States  were  disheartened 
when  they  saw  the  inability  of  Douglas  to  control  his  own 
State. 

Douglas  and  Lincoln  held  a  joint  debate  at  Springfield, 
the  result  of  which  was  heralded  as  a  victory  for  the  latter. 
Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated,  ow- 
ing to  the  unwillingness  of  the  difiPerent  factions  to  unite. 

The  lUhwis  State  Journal  advised  against  abandoning 
the  Whig  organization;  hence  Illinois  did  not  join  the  lie- 
publican  column  in  1854,  although  a  local  convention  at 
Princeton  declared  in  favor  of  such  a  course. 

In  1856,  however,  the  State  took  her  place  firmly  in  the 
Republican  line,  and  from  that  time  has  always  chosen  Re- 
publican Presidential  electors  and  United  States  Senators.^ 
She  is  a  safe  «ind  powerful  Republican  commonwealth. 

In  California,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Belaware  and  the  Solid  South,  Republicanism 
had  little  or  no  standing — certainly  no  formal  existence; 
hence  an  account  of  their  campaigns  for  1854  do  not  belong 
in  this  volume.  Soon  after,  however,  some  of  those  States 
became  and  have  since  continued  to  be  the  most  sturdy  Re- 
publican portions  of  the  Union. 

There  were  no  Republican  organizations  of  any  power  in 
the  South  until  after  the  emancipation  and    enfranchisement 


^  David  Davis  wa«i,  hy  the  aid  of  Republican  opposition  to  Lofiran,  elected 
an  Independent,  in  1877. 
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of  the  Negroes.  Even  then  the  successes  of  the  Republican 
party  in  that  section  were  of  brief  duration;  and  if  the  fed- 
eral government  shall  continue  to  be  too  weak  or  loo  pusillan- 
imous to  protect  the  right  of  ballot  and  ihe  ballot  itself  after 
it  has  been  cast,  those  successes  have  closed  forever  in  the 
late  slave  States, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


ORGANIZING  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  STRUGGLE. 


Attempt  to  Regalvanize  Whigfijery — Aggressions  of  the  Slavocracy— 
Plans  to  Capture  Cuba  and  otber  Hot  Countries — Riot  in  Boston — 
Federal  Troops  in  the  State  Court-rooms—Virginia  Speaks  Her 
Mind—The  Georgia  Plan  uf  Destroying  Republicans — A  Slave 
Woman  Kills  Her  Child  to  Save  it  From  Bondage — Sentiments  of 
the  South— Call  for  a  National  Conbultation  Meeting — The  Pitts- 
burg Convention— Loveioy's  Petition  to  Almighty  God— Commit- 
tees—Eloquent  Speeches — The  Address. 

There  was  some  attempt  made  to  regalvanize  the  Whig 
party  after  the  successes  of  the  Republican  party  in  1854, 
but  without  avail.  The  old-liners  declared  that  the  Repub- 
lican and  Whig  platforms  were  alike  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars, and  that  Republicanism,  being  a  temporary  ofiPshoot, 
would  undoubtedly  be  short-lived  unless  safely  piloted  into 
the  harbor  of  Whiggery. 

But  the  political  jugglers  had  no  audience,  and  the  year 
1865  saw  Republicanism  stronger  than  ever  in  the  West  and 
extending  into  the  hard-shell  districts  of  the  East.  Wm.  T. 
Miner  was  elected  governor  in  Connecticut,  Ralph  Mctcalf 
in  New  Hampshire,  Salmon  P.  Chase  in  Ohio,  Wm.  W. 
Hoppin  in  Rhode  Island  and  Coles  Bashford  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  entire  Republican  ticket  in  Iowa. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  Know-Nothings  were  so  thor- 
oughly mixed  in  with  the  two  other  parties  that  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  define  results.  In  Massacliusetts,  California, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  ibe  Republicans 
and  Know-Nothingrt  were  in  the  preponderance.  In  Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio,  Iowa,  New  Hampshire  an<l  Vermont  clean  Repub- 
lican legislatures,  under  that  name  and  distinctively  as  such, 
were  elected.  In  the  other  Northern  States,  Whigs,  Demo- 
crats, Know-Nothings  and  Republicans  were  in  thorough 
confusion,  while  the  South  was  divided  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  Know-Nothings. 

Numerous  causes  were  operating  to  solidify  and  strength- 
en Republican  notions  among  the  people  of  the  free  States. 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  had  proposed  in  Congress,  since 
both  the  scheme  to  ])urchase  and  that  to  seize  Cuba  had 
failed,  to  invest  the  President  with  power  to  fitrbid  the  abro- 
gation of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Pierre  Soule, 
of  the  same  State,  was  advocating  a  plan  by  which  the  en- 
tire West  Indies,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  hot  dis- 
tricts of  South  America  should  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  diplomacy  or  force,  for  the  nourishment  and  ex- 
tension of  slavery. 

■f 

"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  had  been  dramatized  and  was 
being  played  throughout  the  North,  arousing  the  liveliest 
interest  in  the  cruelties  of  bondage.  Escaping  slaves,  with 
their  scars  and  stories  of  wrong  and  suffering,  swarmed 
more  thickly  than  ever  through  the  free  States,  bringing  out 
the  Democratic  man-hunters,  the  bribed  commissioners  and 
the  Southern  blood-hounds. 


The  air  was  full  of  Southern  threats  of  disunion,  extermi- 
nation of  the  Abolitionists  and  rebellion.  The  shocking 
frauds  and  bloody  conflicts  in  Kansas,  by  which  the  flesh- 
brokers  were  attempting  to  force  slavery  into  free  territory^ 
were  in  progress.  Another  expedition  for  the  seizure  of 
Cuba  had  been  organized  in  the  Gulf  States,  forcing  out 
another  proclamation  of  peace  from  President  Pierce. 
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In  Boston  the  United  States  troops,  the  State  militia  and 
the  Democratic  police  force  were  quartered  about  the  court- 
house to  enable  the  Southern  man-hunters  to  carry  Anthony 
Burns  back  to  slavery.  A  riot  occured  in  which  a  citizen  of 
Boston  was  killed,  and  Richard  H.  Dana  was  viciously 
assaulted  by  the  man-stealers  as  he  passed  along  the  streets. 
The  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  were 
met  at  the  door  of  the  court-room  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
regular  army,  which  was  mostly  in  the  employ  of  the  masters 
hunting  escaped  slaves.  The  court  then  ordered  the  army 
out  of  its  apartments. 

The  sentiment  of  Massachusetts,  maintaining  that  no  man 
could  be  sentenced  without  trial  and  that  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  could  not  be  suspended,  was  attributed  to  Charles 
Sumner,  and  the  Democratic  journals  advised  mobbing  or 
lynching  him.  The  Washington  Star  was  explicit  in  its 
advice  and  an  article  in  the  UnioTiy  of  the  same  city,  inciting 
violence  against  the  Massachusetts  Senator,  was,  on  investi- 
gation, said  to  have  been  incited  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

The  Virginia  newspapers  advocated  violence  as  the  only 
method  of  destroying  or  checking  Republicanism.  Upon 
these  lawless  utterances  the  Northern  press  pronounced 
some  sharp  strictures,  whereupon  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
retorted : 

Virginia,  in  this  Confederacy^  is  the  impersonation  of  the 
toell'born,  well  educated^  well-bred  aristocrat.  She  looks  down 
from  her  elevated  pedestal  upon  her  parvenu,  ignorant,  men- 
dacious Yankee  vilifiers,  as  coldly  and  calmly  as  a  marble 
statue.  Occasiorfally,  in  Congress,  or  in  the  nominating  con- 
ventions of  the  Democratic  party,  she  condescend;?,  when  her 
interests  demand  it,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  her  adver- 
saries at  the  very  mom3nt  when  she  crushes  them;  but  she 
does  it  without  anger,  and  with  no  more  hatred  of  them  than 
a  gardener  feels  toward  the  insects  which  he  iinds  it  neces- 
sary occasionally  to  destroy. 

Although  California  had  been  admitted  with  a  constitu- 
tion forever  prohibiting  slavery  within  her  borders,  the  South- 
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erners  were  making  a  secret  but  desperate  attempt  to  break 
down  the  barrier.  When  the  constitution  wont  into  effect, 
one  year  was  allowed  in  which  to  remove  slaves  from  the 
State.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  masters  having  failed  to 
sc-cure  a  slavery  amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  time 
was  extended  one  year.  Under  its  operation  slaves  came 
into  instead  of  going  otft  o/* California.  Encouraged  by  their 
success,  a  law  "extending  the  time  for  removing  slaves 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State"  still  another  year,  was  en- 
acted through  the  influence  of  the  Democrats,  and  made  to 
apply  to  blacks  "carried  into  California  since  the  adoption  of 
her  constitution."  Where  those  encroachments  would  have 
ended  had  not  the  tidal-wave  of  1850  swept  the  country,  no 
one  can  say. 

ObsL-rving  the  rapid  strides  of  Republicanism,  tlie  Georgia 
Timfis  proposed  to  "crush  it  out"  by  the  following  extraor- 
dinary methods: 

If  the  people  of  the  Southern  slave-holding  States  will  be 
true  to  themselves,  they  need  not  fear  anything  the  agitators 
and  Abolitionists  can  do  at  the  North.  The  moneyed  and 
business  men  can  control  the  politicians  and  masses,  and  will 
do  so  whenever  you  make  it  their  interest  to  do  so,  and  this 
can  be  easily  done.  Let  the  Southern  States  pass  a  law  de- 
priving the  citizens  and  residents  of  Northern  States  of  the 
use  of  our  courts  and  officers  for  the  collection  of  their  debts, 
or  the  re<lress  of  any  injuries  to  person  or  property  they 
may  sustain. 

To  be  more  plain,  allow  the  defendant  to  pleadin  bar  to 
any  action  that  miy  be4)rought  in  our  courts,  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  a  citizen  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  such  like 
States — and  also  allow  it  to  be  a  good  defease  to  any  indict- 
ment, even  for  fmirder,  that  the  party  injured  was  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  those  States  *  *  *  It  is  an  old  ada^e 
that  *you  must  tight  the  devil  with  fire,'  and  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  this  will  be  an  effectual  way  to  fight  these  devils. 

This  is  a  proposition  not  requiring  much  comment.  It 
came  from  a  section  that  enacted  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
which  compelled  Northern  courts  to  obey  Southern  statutes 
and   deny   the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  from  a  section   that. 
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imprisoning  and  selling  into  slavery  colored  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  the  simple  act  of  sailing  into  their  ports  as  sea- 
men, at  the  same  moment  demanded  protection  for  their  hunt- 
ers and  hounds  as  they  chased  black  men  through  the  free 
States  of  the  North. 

A  slave  woman  who  had  previously  escaped  to  Cincinnati 
with  her  husband  and  children,  was  traced  by  the  man- 
hunters  and  captured.  Being  informed  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  slave-catching  and  that  she  would 
be  turned  over  again  to  bondage  by  the  officers,  the  poor 
woman,  rather  than  see  her  child  doomed  to  the  hopeless 
servitude  from  which  she  had  just  escaped,  deliberately  took 
its  life. 

Mary  A.  Livermore  composed  a  poem  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  a  system  which  drove  even  an  ambitionless  and 
unlettered  black  mother  to  put  her  child  to  death  rather  than 
see  it  fall  again  into  the  clutch  of  slavery. 

When  Appius  Claudius  called  upon  Virginiu8  4io  yield  up 
his  daughter  to  become  a  slave,  the  Roman  father  came  to 
the  rescue  by  plunging  a  dagger  into  her  bosom.  As  the 
sympathy  of  the  entire  civilized  world  has  been  moved  by 
the  stern  heroism  of  Rome,  so  the  great  North  was  stirred 
by  the  desperate  rescue  of  her  daughter  by  the  degraded 
slave  woman  of  the  So^th. 

The  "Booth  Rescue  Cases"  were  on  trial,  Abolitionists 
were  being  mobbed  and  "egpjed,"  and  secret  associations  for 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  slave  territory  were  being  formed 
in  the  South.  These  things  and  a  thousand  others  equally 
grave  or  startling,  brought  the  people  upon  the  Presidential 
year  1856  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement  and  alarm.  The 
sentiments  of  the  South,  like  the  following  from  the  Carolina 
TimeSy  were  trumpeted  through  the  North  by  the  Democrats 
for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  Republicans  into  pas- 
siveness ; 
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The  passions  of  our  people  arc  fast  becoming  aroii8ed,and 
should  they  once  overleap  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  an 
appeal  be  made  to  arms  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  there  is  no 
foreseeing  the  direful  result.  \Ve  trust  the  question  of  a  «5p- 
arcUion  may  come  up  before  Congress^  should  they  ever  organ- 
ize, and  ere  they  adjourn  some  2>l<tn  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  dividing  the  Union  and  givinfc  to  each  section  so  much  of 
the  common  property  as  would  be  equitable,  for  we  verily 
believe  the  two  sections  can  not  long  exist  together  harmon- 
iously. 

The  New  York  Day-Book^  the  leading  organ  of  the  North- 
ern Democracy,  declared  :  "Negro  slavery  is  the  foundation 
of  liberty  and  the  essence  of  Democracy,"  and  Mason,  Soule, 
Davis,  Wigfall  and  the  other  great  masters — men  of  educa- 
tion, nerve,  adroitness  and  persistence — were  boldly  announo- 
ing  that  slavery  must  go  into  the  territories  and  new  posses- 
sions in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  must  be  acquired,  or  the 
South  would  go  out  of  the  Union. 

James  Buchanan,  Franklin  Pierce's  minister  to  England; 
John  Y.  Mason,  minister  to  France,  and  Pierre  Soule,  minis- 
ter to  Spain,  met  at  Ostend  to  see  what  should  be  done  to 
succor  Democracy  and  extend  slavery.  The  disgraceful  re- 
sult of  their  deliberations  is  summed  up  in  the  following 
words: 

After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for  Cuba  far  be- 
yond its  present  value,  and  this  shall  have  been  refused,  it 
will  then  be  lime  to  consider  the  question,  "Does  Cuba,  in  the 
posscsHion  of  Spain,  seriously  endanircr  our  internal  peace  and 
the  existence  of  our  cherished  Unionf^  Should  this  question 
be  answered  in  the  aflirmative,  then,  by  every  law,  human 
ajm\  dixine^  ice  shall  be  justified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain^  if 
ice  possess  the  power. 

The  promulgation  of  this  infamous  conclusion  caused 
great  excitement  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  The  Old  World 
was  shocked.  The  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Ostend  man- 
ifesto was  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  law- 
lessness,  and  it  came  from  such  a  high  source,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe  naturally  assumed  that  America  had  become- 
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wholly  depraved  by  her  long  contact  with  slavery,  and  pro- 
nounced severe  strictures  upon  the  barbarity  of  our  ways. 

They  announced  that  "the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
was  relapsing  into  a  condition  that  would  be  discreditable  to 
the  wild  tribes  of  Africa,  whence  they  stole  their  slaves,  and 
that  the  government,  unless  rescued  by  the  progressive  ele- 
ments of  the  North,  would  sooner  or  later  fall  to  pieces  from 
its  own  rottenness." 

The  time  had  come,  therefore,  for  a  concentration  of  all 
the  patriotism  of  the  free  States.  The  forces  of  freedom  in 
the  North,  destined  to  shake  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  its 
center  and  melt  the  gyves  of  bondage  from  4,000,000  hu- 
man beings,  if  they  would  strike  before  it  was  too  late,  must 
lose  no  tiftie  in  gathering  for  the  conflict.  In  January,  1856, 
therefore,  the  following  call  was  put  forth: 

To  the  jRepublicafis  of  the  United  States  : 

In  accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  the  general  de- 
sire of  the  Republican  party,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Republican  press,  the  undersigned,  chair- 
men of  the  Republican  State  committees  of  Maine,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  hereby  invite  the  Republicans  of  the 
Union  to  meet  in  formal  convention  at  Pittsburg,  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1856,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the 
National  organization,  and  providing  for  a  NationaJ  delegate 
convention  of  the  Republican  party,  at  some  subsequent  day, 
to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency, to  be  supported  at  the  election  in  November,  1856. 

A.  P.  Stone,  of  Ohio. 

J,  Z.  Goodrich,  of  Massachusetts. 

David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence  Braixard,  of  Vermont. 

Wm.  a.  White,  of  Wisconsin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  body  of  the  call  mentions 
nine  States,  the  signatures  represent  but  five.  The  proposed 
time  for  holding  the  convention  had  drawn  so  near  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  give  out  the  call  without  waiting  a 
fortnight  or  more  for  the  committeemen  of  distant  States  to 
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see  and  sign  it.  They  all  approved  its  promulgation  by 
letter,  however. 

The  convention  met  and  was  called  to  order  by  Lawrence 
Brainard,  of  Vermont.  Twenty-four  States — sixteen  free  and 
eight  slave — were  represented,  and  their  delegates  voted  for 
John  A.  King,  of  New  York,  for  temporary  chairman,  and 
W.  Penn  Clark  and  J.  W.  Stone,  of  Massachusetts,  for  tem- 
porary secretaries. 

A  notable  prayer  was  then  offered  by  Owen  Lovejoy, 
brother  of  the  martyr.  With  peculiar  power  and  earnestness 
that  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers,  he  presented 
**a  petition  to  Almighty  God,  signed  by  all  the  true-hearted 
lovers  of  equality  and  liberty  in  the  Republic,"  asking  that 
the  "present  wicked  administration  might  be  removed  from 
power  and  its  unholy  designs  on  the  liberties  of  the  people 
thwarted." 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  reported  officers  for 
the  permanent  organization  as  follows: 

Fresident—Friiuc'is  P.  Blair,  Maryland. 

Vive  rresifh'nts — Horatio  G.  Russ,  N.  11.;  Geo.  Bliss, 
Mass.;  R.  G.  Ilazzard,  R.  1.;  \V.  P.  Slierman,  N.  J.;  Joseph 
Markle,  Pa.;  W.  Penn  Clark,  la.;  Geo.  W.  Julian,  Ind.;  K. 
S.  Bingham,  Mich.;  P.  M.  Newson,  Minn,;  Lawrence  Brain- 
ard, Vt.;  James  M.  liunce,  Conn.;  Edwin  I).  Morgan,  N.  Y.; 
Joseph  F;trley,  Va.;  Wni.  S.  Bailey,  Ky.;  R.  P.  Spalding, 
Ohio;  John  11.  McMillan,  111.;  David  Jones,  Wis.;  Lewis 
Ciephane,  D.  C. 

JSecretaries — Russell  Everett,  Pa.;  Isaac  Dayton,  NY.; 
D.  R.  'Jilden,  O.;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  111.,  and  J.  W.  Stone,  Mass. 

A  committee  of  one  from  each  State  to  draft  resolutions 

and  an  address  was  then  appointed  as  follows: 

Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  N.  Y.;  Geo.  M.  Weston,  Maine;  Fran; 
cis  C.  Johnson,  N.  11.;  L.  Brainard,  Vt.;  E.  R.  Hoar,  Mass., 
C.  F.  Cleveland,  Conn.;  R.  G.  Ilazzard,  R.  1.;  F.  Devereaux, 
N.  J.;  John  Allison,  Pa.;  W.  11.  Dennison,  Del.;  F.  P.  Blair- 
Md.;  James  S.  Farley,  Va.;  J.  N.  flewson,  Miim.;  L.  Cie- 
phane, D.  C;  B.  G.  Rankin,  Neb.;  James  Redpath,  Mo.',  W. 
S.  Bailey,  Ky.;  D.  M.  Spratt,  Cal.;  C.  G.  Hawthorne,  la.; 
James  Dennislon,  Jr.,  Ohio;  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Ind  ;    John 
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C.  Vaughan,  111.;  Jacob  M.  Howard,  Mich.;  Israel  S.  Lovett, 
Wis.;  S.  N.  Wood,  Kan. 

An  elaborate  historical  paper,  composed  by  Francis  P. 
Blair  and  entitled  ''The  Republicans  of  Maryland  to  the 
Republicans  of  the  Union,"  was  then  read,  eliciting  hearty 
applause.  It  was  followed  by  addresses  from  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Preston  King,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Zachariah  Chandler,  A. 
Oakly  Hall,  David  Wilmot,  Geo.  W.  Julian,  Charles  Reem- 
elin  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings. 

No  such  speeches  as  were  made  by  those  men  are  heard 
at  the  present  day.     Said  Mr.  Giddings  : 

For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  so  often  declared 
upon  good  authority  that  I  am  a  fanatic,  that  I  had  almost 
begun  to  bclieYe  it  myself;  but  had  I  been  told  that  I  should 
live  to  witness  a  scene  like  this,  I  should  have  called  my  in- 
formant a  fanatic.  Years  are  condensed  into  hours  when  I 
see  the  progress  the  cause  has  made  ;  but  there  is  yet  the 
consummation  to  be  won  by  this  generation.  The  pleasant- 
est  reflection  of  my  life  is  that  the  contest  toith  the  slave  power 
is  draioing  to  a  close,  I  now  look  forward  to  the  time  when, 
having  fought  the  good  fight,  I  can  retire  in  peace  to  the 
bosom  of  my  family,  and,  with  a  clear  conscience  of  duty  to 
my  fellowmen  performed  as  best  I  knew,  to  my  God. 

Two  long  and  enthusiastic  sessions  were  held  on  the  22d 
and  one  on  the  23d.  During  the  session  an  unanswerable  letter, 
written  by  Cassius  M.  Clay  on  the  barbarism,  darkness  and 
slow  progress  of  the  South  under  slavery,  as  compared  with 
the  mighty  strides  of  the  North,  with  her  common  schools 
and  free  labor,  was  read.  It  was  such  a  document  as  will 
stand  the  test  of  all  time,  unless  civilization  itself  shall 
prove  to  be  a  myth  and  a  fraud. 

A  national  committee  was  chosen,  with  Edwin  D.  Morgan 
at  the  head,  and  an  address  to  all  lovers  of  country,frecdom  and 
mankind  was  adopted.  Although  lengthy,  every  sentence 
was  precious.  It  embraced,  in  a  brief  way,  the  history  of  the 
aggressions  and  crimes  of  slavery  as  set  forth  in  preceding 
chapters. 
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An  address  of  this  length  would  be  too  long  for  the  rush 
and  selfishness  of  the  present  time,  but  it  was  not  too  long 
for  the  stirring  days  of  1856.  The  most  obscure  cross-roads 
weekly  sacrificed  all  other  news  in  order  to  give  it  a  place,, 
and  in  pamphlet  form  it  went  by  the  thousand  into  every 
free  State  in  the  Union,  bearing  the  gospel  of  freedom. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 


The  First  Call— Delegates  Meet  in  Philadelphia  on  June  17,  la'MJ— 
Committees  Appointed — Permanent  Organization — NomiDations 
for  President — Letters  from  S.  P.  Chase  and  John  McLean — Fre- 
mont Chosen—The  vote— W.  L.  Dayton  Nominated  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident—Exciting  Scenes— The  Nominations  Well  Received— Bu- 
chanan and  his  Record — Sentiments  of  Preston  8.  Brooks,  Law- 
rence M.  Keitt  and  Otlier  Slave-Holding  Democrats — Disunion 
Threatened — An  Army  to  Resist  the  Inauguration  of  Fremont — An 
Kxciting  Campaign — Buchanan  Elected. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  Republican  National  Committee 
gave  out  the  call  for  a  National  Republican  Convention  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President.  It 
met  with  general  approval  throughout  the  free  States,  and 
brought  together  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  city  in  which 
was  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  2,000  of  the 
brightest,  strongest  and  noblest  men  in  the  nation. 

Every  delegation  was  full,  and  if  the  cracked  lips  of  the 
old  Liberty  Bell  could  have  spoken  again,  they  would  have 
sent  such  a  peal  of  freedom  thrilling  across  the  Republic  as 
would  have  startled  the  hordes  of  slavery  like  the  first  blast 
of  the  judgment  trump. 

Edwin  D.  Morgan  called  the  delegates  to  order  and  nom- 
inated Robert  Emmett,  of  New   York,  for  chairman.     The 
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nomination  was  confirmed  by  one  tremendous  aye.  On  tak- 
ing the  chair  Mr.  Emmett  delivered  a  spirited  speech,  which 
aroused  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  G.  G.  Fogg,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Thomas  G.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  were  made 
temporary  secretaries.  After  Rev.  Albert  Barnes  had  ad- 
dressed the  Throne  of  Grace,  a  committee  on  credentials  was 
appointed  as  follows: 

Maine — Mark  II.  Bunnell;  New  Hampshire — Wm.  M. 
Weed;  Massachusetts — Simeon  I3rown;Connecticut — Charles 
L.  English;  Rhode  Island — Edward  Harris;  Vermont — J.  E. 
Nicholson;  New  York — Eldridge  G.  ^paulding;  New  Jersey 
— Dudley  S.  Gregory;  Deiaware — Lewis  Constant;  Maryland 
— Francis  P.  Blair;  Virginia — George  Wright;  Pennsylvania 
— S.  Steele  Blair;  Ohio — Austin  A.  Guthrie;  Michigan — 
George  A.  Coles;  Wisconsin — Louis  P.  Harvey;  Indiana — 
Charles  H.  Test;  Illinois — ^J.  D.  Arnold;  Iowa — John  W. 
Sherman;  Minnesota — J.  B.  Philliiw;  Kentucky — James  R. 
Whittemore;  California — Charles  A.  Washburn;  Kansas — 
S.  N.  Wood;  Nebraska — H.  B.  Bennett;  District  of  Colum- 
bia— H.  B.  French. 

Several  slave  States,  it  will  be  seen,  were  not  represented. 
On  the  motion  of  David  Wilmot,  a  committee  on  resolutions 
was  appointed  as  follows: 

Maine — Henry  Carter;  New  Hampshire — Daniel  Clark; 
Massachusetts — E.  R.  Hoar;  Connecticut — Gideon  Welles; 
Rhode  Island — Tliomas  Davis;  Vermont — Edward  Kirkland; 
New  York — Preston  King;  New  Jersey — Edward  W.  Wel- 
ton;  Delaware — Edward  Q.  Bradford;  Maryland — Francis 
P.  Blair;  Virginia — John  C.  Underwood;  Pennsylvania — 
David  Wilmot;  Ohio — Joshua  R.  Giddings;  Michigan — 
Isaac  P.  Christiancy;  Wisconsin — John  F.  Potter;  Indiana — 
John  D.  De  Frees;  Illinois — George  T.  Brown;  Iowa— James 
B.  Howell;  California — John  A.  Wills;  Kansas — J.  L. 
Winchell;  District  of  Columbia — Jacob  Bigelow;  Kentucky 
— Geo.  D.  Blakesly;  Minnesota — Alexander  Ramsey. 

At  this  point  a  large  delegation  of  the  New  York  council 
of  radical  Democrats  appeared  and  Gen.  Viele  moved  to  ad- 
mit them  to  seats.  The  hall  was  then  crowded  to  suffocation, 
but  members  from  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio  said  they  would 
hold  the  radical  Democrats  in  their  laps  rather  Mian  have 
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them  excluded,  whereupon,  amidst  univer8al  applause,  the 
members  of  the  New  York  delegation  were  admitted  as  "hon- 
orary delegates."  A  committee  on  permanent  organization 
was  appointed  as  follows: 

Maine — Geo.  M.  Weston;  New  Hampshire — Levi  Cham- 
berlain; Massachusetts — Geo.  R.  Russell;  Connecticut- 
Charles  Adams;  Rhode  Island — Wm.  W.  Iloppin;  Vermont 
— Ryland  Fletcher;  New  York — Geo.  W.  Patterson;  New^ 
Jersey — Wni.  D.  Waterman;  Delaware — Thomas  Waters; 
Maryland — Ellas  Ilawley;  Virginia — Geo.Wright;  Pennsylva- 
nia— Samuel  A.  Purviance;  Ohio — George  Iloadley,  Jr.;  Mich- 
igan— Thomas  Drake;  Wisconsin — M.  M.  Davis;  Indiana — 
E.  G.Rose;  Illinois — Cyrus  Aldrich;  Iowa — R.  L  G.  Clark; 
Kansas — Charles  II.  nranscomb;  Kentucky — John  Reiff; 
California — G.  W.  Treat;  District  of  Columbia — Lewis 
Clephane;  Minnesota — J.  B.  Phillips;  Nebraska — II.  B.  Ben- 
nett. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  committee  on  permanent  or- 
ganization made  the  following  report  which  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

J^esident — Henry  S.  Lane,  Indiana. 

Vice-Presidents — A.  P.  Morrill,  Maine;  H.  Carpenter, 
Vermont;  J.  Babcock,  Rhode  Island;  John  A.  King,  New 
York;  J.  Ritner,  Pennsylvania;  F.  T.  Cobb,  Maryland;  G.  D. 
Blackett,  Kentucky;  J.  Beard,  Indiana;  K.S.  Bingham,  Mich- 
igan; Jacob  Bigelow,  District  of  Columbia;  S.  C  Pomeroy, 
Kansas;  H.  B.  Bennett,  Nebraska;  A.  Tubb,  New  Hampshire; 
C.  F.  Adams,  Massachusetts;  C.  F.  Cleveland,  Connecticut; 
J.  C.  Hornblower,  New  Jersey;  S.  Barr,  Delaware;  George 
Rye,  Virginia;  R.  P.  Spalding,  Ohio;  W.B.Archer, Illinois; 
W.  D.  McKnight,  W^isconsin;  F.  Springer,  Iowa;  Alexander 
Ramsey,  Minnesota,  and  F.  P.  Folger,  California. 

The  platform^  was  now  reported  by  David  Wilmot.  Its 
reading  heightened  the  previous  enthusiasm,  if  possible,  and 
brought  forth  thunders  of  applause.  The  last  clause  of  the 
last  resolution,  as  originally  written,  was  intended  to  depre- 
cate Know-Nothingism;  but  as  the  Pennsylvania  delegates 
thought  it  might  be  offensive  to  portions  of  their  State,  it 
was  changed  to  the  form  in  which  it  now  stands. 

>  For  all  uational  Republican  platforms,  calls  dclt^gates,  etc.,  see  Appen- 
dix. 
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Before  proceeding  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
two  notable  letters  were  read,  written  respectively  by  John 
McLean,  and  Salmon  P.Cbase,of  Ohio,  both  of  whom  had  been 
widely  favored  for  the  Presidency.  Both  were  unselfish  and 
both  predicted  early  and  permanent  Republican  victory.  No 
formal  nominations  by  eloquent  orators  were  made,  but  E.D. 
Morgan  and  G.  S.  Orth  were  appointed  tellers  and  an  informal 
ballot  was  taken  without  ado,  resulting  as  follows: 

Statks.  Fremont.  McLean. 

Maine 13 11 

New  Hampshire 15 — 

Vermont 15 — 

Massachusetts 39 — 

Rhode  Island 12 — 

Connecticut 18 — 

New  York* 90  8 

New  Jersey 7 14 

Pennsylvania 10  71 

Delaware — 9 

Maryland 4  8 

Ohio 30 89 

Indiana 18 21 

IlUnois 14 TO 

Michigan 18 — 

Wisconsin 15 — 

Iowa 12 — 

Minnesota — 8 

Kansas 9  — 

Nebraska — 8 

Kentucky 6 — 

California 12 — 

Total 359 196 

A  motion  for  a  foi:|nal  ballot  was  instantly  made  and  car- 
ried, resulting  in  the  entire  vote  of  the  convention  being 
cast  for  Fremont  except  twenty-three  from  Pennsylvania  and 
fourteen  from  Ohio  for  McLean,  one  from  Pennsylvania  for 
Seward,  and  forty-five  from  Virginia  not  cast  for  any  candi- 
date because  her  representation  was  not  at  that  moment  full 
and  could  not  be  cast  as  a  unit. 


*Al80  two  for  Sumner  and  one  for  Seward. 
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The  nomination  was  made  unanimoas  amidst  a  scene  of 
intense  excitement  and  enthusiasm.  At  the  instant  the  re- 
suit  was  announced  a  be.'Miti fill  American  flag  was  unfurled 
from  the  speaker's  desk,  and  the  bright,  silken  folds,  in- 
scribed with** John  Charles  Fremont  for  President,"  were 
drawn  across  the  platform,  extendinii^  entirely  across  the 
liall.  Hats  and  Jiand kerchiefs  filled  the  air,  banners  were 
flaunted  from  the  windows  to  announce  the  result,  and  the 
vociferous  shouts  in  the  building  were  caught  up  by  the  mul- 
titude without  and  borne  away  through  the  crowded  streets 
aiKl  over  the  wires  to  the  uUermost  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Apparently  everybody  was  for  Fremont  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  hall,  and  it  would  have  been  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine whence  came  the  previous  opposition  to  his  nomination. 

It  is  said  that  the  honor  of  first  formally  putting  forth 
the  name  of  the  **  Path-finder,"  as  Fremont  has  for  thirty- 
five  years  been  known,  belongs  to  the  Republicans  of 
Mishawaka,  Indiana,  who,  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  national  call,  adopted  a  resolution  indorsing 
him  for  the  Presidency  and  asking  the  delegates  from  that 
Congressional  district  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure 
his  nomination  A 

On  the  day  following  Fremont's  nomination,  an  informal 
ballot  for  Vice-President  resulted  in  250  votes  for  Wm.  L. 
Dayton,  of  New  York;  110  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois; 
43  for  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania;  35  for  Charles  Sum- 
ner, 46  for  N.  P.  Banks  and  7  for  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; 15  for  Jacob  of  Collamer,  Vermont;  and  scattering 
votes  for  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  John  A. 
King  and  Henry  C.  Carey.  Oti  the  formal  ballot  the  votes 
for  Sumner,  Banks,  AVilson,  Lincoln  and  Wilmot  were  trans- 
ferred to  Dayton,  and  he  was  nominated. 


1  A.  N.  Cole, of  WellBviUe,  New  York,  who  was  a  oloae  friend  of  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  that  time,  says  Horace  Qreeley  first  suggested  the  pro'prietj  of 
nominating  Fremont,  though  he  did  not  advocate  him  in  his  paper  untU  a 
few  weeks  before  the  convention  met. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  notify  the  candidates  of 
their  nomination,  consiBting  of  J.  M.  Ashley,  Ohio;  A.  J. 
Bleecker,  New  York;  J.  C.  Homblower,  New  Jersey;  E.  R. 
Hoar,  Massachusetts;  Thad.  Stevens,  Pennsylvania;  E.  S. 
Bingham,  Michigan;  C.  F.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Aldrich,  of 
Connecticut,  with  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  as  chairman. 
The  convention  then  adjourned. 

THe  nomination  of  Fremont  was  well  received  through- 
out the  free  States.  The  announcement  of  it  was  greeted 
with  bonfires,  processions,  public  meetings  and  the  booming 
of  cannons.  The  campaign  did  not  "open"  as  it  does  now 
after  every  Presidential  nomination;  it  simply  continued — 
for  it  had  been  actively  in  progress  for  more  than  two  years 
— under  the  battle-cry  of  "Free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil, 
freedom  and  jPVcmon^." 

The  ordinary  political  excitement,  however,  increased  in 
intensity  as  the  day  of  election  drew  near,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued murders  and  encounters  in  Kansas,  and  the  bitter  at- 
tacks of  the  pro-slavery  Democracy  upon  Colonel  Fremont. 
He  was  accused  of  being  a  Romanist,  in  order  to  alienate  the 
anti-Catholic  Enow-Nothings,  and  of  being  an  unqualified 
Abolitionist,  in  order  to  intensify  the  opposition  of  the  South, 
the  pro-slaveryites  of  the  North,  those  interested  in  South- 
em  property  and  those  who  thought  slavery  should  not  be 
disturbed  where  it  then  existed. 

Both  charges  were  false.  In  a  letter  to  E.  D.  Morgan 
relative  to  appearing  at  the  "great  Republican  Tabernacle 
Meeting"  in  New  York,  he  said:  "I  am  opposed  to  slavery 
in  the  abstract  and  upon  principle,  sustained  and  made  habit- 
ual by  long-settled  convictions.  While  I  am  inflexible  in 
the  belief  that  U  ought  not  tohe  interfered  with  where  it  now 
exists  under  the  shield  of  State  sovereignty,  I  am  as  inflexibly 
opposed  to  its  extension  on  this  continent  beyond  its  present 
limita.'* 
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But  the  truth  was  not  permitted  to  go  before  the  people 
of  the  South,  where  Fremont  was  steadily  held  up  as  one 
who  had  avowed,  if  elected,  to  destroy  slavery  by  force  if 
law  or  diplomacy  should  not  suffice  to  do  it. 

His  opponent  was  James  Buchanan,  the  idol  of  the  slave- 
drivers,  whose  proudest  record  was  that  he  had  never  refuseid, 
in  a  long  period  of  public  service,  a  single  demand  or  behest 
of  the  slave-power,  no  matter  how  barbarous  or  bloody  it 
promised  to  be.  ^  He  was  a  weak  man  in  every  respect,  a 
child  in  the  terrific  storm  that,  kindled  before  his  nomina- 
tion, subsequently  swept  over  his  administration;  a  pigmy 
before  the  great  problems  then  shaking  the  country. 

The  Democracy  of  the  North  supported  him  because  they 
wanted  postoffices.  The  South  stood  solid  at  his  back  because 
he  was  and  had  been  the  tool  of  slavery.  The  Charleston 
Courier  said:  "If  it  be  desirable  to  triumph  over  our  adver- 
saries, and  preserve  the  Union  UNTIL  WE  OURSELVES 
MAY  BE  READY  to  ABANDON  IT,  it  is  certainly  impor- 
tant to  give  the  candidate  of  our  party  the  frank  and  hearty 
support  of  all  the  Southern  States." 

Said  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina:  "The  people 
of  fifteen  Southern  States    WILL  NEVER  PASSIVELY 


!•  The  Richmond  Enquirer  Bummcd  Buchanan's  virtuoa  thus: 

1.  In  1836  Mr.  Buchanan  supported  a  bill  U)  prt)htt)U  the  circulatUin  of  abcHir 
tion  doeumerUs  through  the  mail. 

2.  In  the  same  vear  he  proposed  and  voted  for  the  admission  of  Arkansas. 

8.  In  1836-7  he  aenminced  and  voted  to  reject  jietit ions  for  the  cibi)lilion  of  aloc- 
ery  in  Vie  Disti-ict  of  Ciilumhia. 

4.  In  1837  he  voted  for  Mr.  Calhoun's  fomous  resolutions,  deflnirptbo 
rights  of  the  States  and  the  limits  of  the  federal  authoritv,  and  affirming  it  to 
he  the  dvlyof  the  ofwemment  to  yruiwX  and  uphold  the  inMiiutiimtt  <if  the  South. 

6.  In  1888-9  and  '4Q  he  invaiiat Ay  voted  with  the  Southern  fenators  against  the 
consideration  of  ah*  'lUiim  petitions. 

6.  In  1844-5  be  advocated  and  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

7.  In  1847  he  sustained  the  Clapton  Compromise. 

8.  In  1850  he  prffpft^^  ond  urged  the  extensi4m  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

9.  But  he  promptly  acquiesced  in  the  Compromise  of  1850,  aiui  employrd  ail 
Ms  influence  in  favor  of  the  execution  of  the  Fuffitive  Slave  Law. 

10.  In  1854  he  remonstrated  against  an  enactment  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature for  obstructing  the  an^st  and  return  of  fugitive  slaves. 

11.  In  1854  he  negotiated  for  the  acquisition  of  (;uba. 

12.  In  1866  HE  APPRO VKS  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  MISSOURI  RESTRICTION,  AND 
8T7PPORT8  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  KANSAS-NEBRASKA  ACT. 

18.  He  never  gave  a  vote  against  the  interests  or  slaterv,  and 
mvBR  uttered  a  word  which  could  pain  the  most  sensitive  Southern 
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SUBMIT,  if  the  strength  of  the  fasionists  in  the  lower  House 
of  Congress  becomes  augmented  by  Presidential  power." 

Said  Senator  Mason,  of  Virginia:  "It  is  time  the  yoke 
was  thrown  off  and  the  question  settled." 

Millard  Fillmore  wrote:  "The  SOUTH  WILL  NOT 
SUBMIT  FOR  A  MOMENT  to  the  election  of  Fremont  and 
Dayton." 

Shouted  Robt.  Toombs:  "OUR  DANGER  IS  NOT  FROM 
ABROAD,  IT  IS  AT  HOME.  THE  ELECTION  OF  FRE- 
MONT WOULD  BE  THE  END  OF  THE  UNION,  AND 
OUGHT  TO  BE."  ' 

The  following  toasts  were  drunk  at  a  Democratic  Fourth 

of  July  celebration  at  Atchison  City,  Kansas,  and  greeted 

with  cheers: 

Disunion — By  secession  or  otherwise — a  beacon  of  hope 
to  an  oppressed  people,  and  the  surest  remedy  for  Southern 
wrongs. 

The  City  of  Atchison  —May  she  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1857  be  the  CAPITAL  OF  A  SOUTHERN  REPUB- 
LIC. 

9 

Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  said:  "When  Fre- 
mont is  elected,  we  must  rely  upon  what  we  have — good 
State  governments.  Every  governor  of  the  South  should 
oall  the  legislature  of  his  State  together  and  have  measures 
of  the  South  decided  upon.  If  they  do  not,  and  submit  to  the 
-degradationj  they  will  deserve  the  fate  of  slaves.  IshaU  ad- 
vise my  legislature  to  go  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  " 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Judge 
Dailey  declared  that  "Governor  Wise  had  addressed  letters 
to  all  the  Southern  governors,  and  that  the  one  to  the  gov- 
■emor  of  Florida  had  been  shown  him,  in  which  Governor  Wise 
said  he  had  an  army  in  readiness  to  prevent  Fremont  from 
taking  his  seat^  if  elected,  and  asking  the  co-operation  of 
those  to  whom  he  wrote." 

At  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt,  of  South 
<?arolina,  in  a  public  speech,  said:    "I  tell  you  now,  that 
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if  Fremont  is  elected,  adherence  to  the  Union  is  treaton  1» 
liberty.  I  tell  you  now  that  the  Southern  man  who  wiU  nUh 
mit  to  his  election  is  a  traitor  and  a  cotcard.^^ 

Henry  A.  Wige,  governor  of  Virginia,  in  an  address  to 
the  people  of  his  State,  declared:  ''The  South  can  not,  with- 
out degradation,  stihmit  to  the  election  of  a  Black  Republican 
President.  To  tell  me  that  we  should  submit  to  a  Black  Re- 
publican, under  circumstances  like  these,  is  to  tell  me  that 
Virginia  and  the  fifteen  slave  States  are  already  subjugated 
and  degraded.     We  will  not  submits 

The  Charleston  Mercury^  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Soutb 

Carolina  Democracy,  announced : 

Upon  the  policy  of  dissolving  the  Union^  of  separating  ih& 
South  from  her  Northern  enemies^  and  establishing  a  Southern 
Confederacy y  parties^  presses^ politicians  and  people  are  a  unit 
There  is  not  a  single  public  man  in  her  limitSy  not  one  of  her 
present  representatives  or  senators  in  Congress  who  is  not 
pledged  to  the  lips  in  favor  of  disunion.  Indeed,  we  well  re- 
member that  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  co- 
operation party,  when  taunted  with  submission,  rebuked  the 
thought  by  saying, ''  that  in  opposing  secession  he  only  took  a 
stq^  backward  to  strike  a  blow  more  deadly  against  the  Union.^^ 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  DeltOy 

a  journal  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pierce  administration^ 

wrote : 

It  is  already  arranged,  in  the  event  of  Fremont's  election,, 
or  a  failure  to  elect  by  the  people^  [meaning  slave-holders]  to- 
4^11  the  legislatures  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
to  concert  measures  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  before  Fre- 
mont can  get  possession  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  purse- 
strings  of  government.  Governor  Wise  is  actively  at  work 
already  in  the  matter.  The  South  can  rely  on  the  President  in 
Ike  emergency  contemplated. 

Said  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 

If  Fremont  is  elected  the  Union  will  not  last  an  hour  after 
Mr.  Pierce's  term  expires. 

If  Fremont  is  elected  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  South  to 
dissolve  the  Union  and  form  a  Southern  Confederacnr. 

Let  the  South  present  a  compact  and  undivided  front* 
Let  her,  if  possible,  detach  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  Ohio^ 
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Sonthern  Indiana  and  Southern  Illinois  from  the  North,  and 
make  the  highlands  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes  the 
dividing  line.  Let  the  South  treat  with  Cnlifornia  ;  and,  if 
necessary,  ally  herself  with  Russia,  with  Cuba  and  Brazil. 

What  a  campaign  it  was!  How  the  prodigious  energy  of 
Greeley,  through  the  broad  columns  of  the  Tribune^  woke 
every  patriotic  impulse  and  roused  every  energy!  How  Gar- 
rison, Sumner, Codding,  Beecher,Eing,  Smith,  Phillips,  Stowe, 
Giddings,  Lane,  Wilson,  Hale,  Stevens,  Fred  Douglass,  Col- 
fax and  scores  of  others  passed  up  and  down  among  the 
people,  shouting  liberty  in  every  community  and  proclaiming 
freedom  from  every  house-top! 

Nevertheless  the  threats  of  the  South  had  their  effect. 
Thousands  of  voters  in  the  North  feared  that  the  election  of 
a  Republican  President  would  indeed  be  the  signal  for  dis- 
union, and  Fremont  was  defeated.  He  had  against  him  the 
influence  of  the  federal  officials  North  and  South,  the  United 
States  Supreme  and  the  various  federal  courts,  the  vast  en- 
ginery of  the  slave-power,  the  administration  and  the  pro- 
slaveryites  of  the  North.  He  received,  however,  the  eight 
votes  of  Maine,  five  votes  of  New  Hampshire,  thirteen  votes 
of  Massachusetts,  four  votes  of  Rhode  Island,  six  votes  of 
Connecticut,  five  votes  of  Vermont,  thirty-five  votes  of  New 
York,  twenty-three  votes  of  Ohio,  six  votes  of  Michigan,  four 
votes  of  Iowa  and  five  votes  of  Wisconsin — 114in  all,  against 
173  for  Buchanan  and  eight  (Maryland)  for  Jno.  C.  Breckin- 
ridge. 

The  Northern  States  that  voted  for  Buchanan  were  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  California.  The 
remainder  of  his  support  catue  from  the  slave  States. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


CONVENTION  OF  1800. 


The  Nation  Intensely  Excited— Several  Candidates  for  the  Presidency 
— Convention  meets  in  Chioau^o  on  May  10— Curiosities  of  the  Day 
— The  Monster  Bowie-knife— Potter  Describes  his  Difficulty  with 
Pryor — Lists  of  Committees — Permanent Officei*s — Greeley's  Slav- 
ery Kesoliition— Giddings  offers  an  Amendment-Leaves  the  Conven- 
tion—Geo.  \Vm.  Curtis  Triumphs — Seward's  Supporters — A  Noiflj 
Night— Prestmtation  of  Candidates — Terrifflc  Demonstrations — 
Taking  the  Ballot— A  Moment  of  Suspense— Lincdln  Nominated 
— A  Scene  of  Excitement— Candidates  for  the  Vice-Presidency — 
Hannibal  Hamlin  Nominated— Chicago  after  the  Conyention — 
Rails  f  rum  the  Sangamon  Bottoms— An  Extraordinary  Campaign — 
Sentiments  and  Utterances  of  the  South — Lincoln  Elected — Equal 
Rejoicing  North  and  South. 

K  possible,  the  people  of  the  North  were  more  tboroaghly 
aroused  and  fearful  over  the  threats  and  aggreesionB  of  the 
slave  power,  as  the  time  for  another  Presidential  campaign 
drew  near,  than  they  had  been  in  1850.  The  thongs  that 
bound  the  Union  toiijether  were  stretched  to  their  utmost 
tension.  Tliat  the  South  had  resolved  upon  dismemberment, 
was  the  clearest  thing  before  the  public.  They  were  only 
waiting  for  the  North  to  take  some  step,  adopt  some  line  of 
policy,  that,  not  being  satisfactory,  could  be  seized  upon  as 
an  excuse  for  sundering  those  bonds  without  ruth  or  hesita- 
tion, and  setting  up  an  independent  slave  empire  after  their 
own  heart. 

Therefore  was  the  South  a  slumbering  volcano,  a  powder 
magazine  which  would  be  exploded  by  any  misstep  or  devia- 
tion on  the  pan  of  the  North  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
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paths  prescribed  Uy  the  slave-holders.  The  atmosphere  yvAs 
heavy  with  apprehension.  No  one  knew  what  would  happen, 
but  every  one  felt  that  fearful  dangers  lurked  near  and  every- 
where, and  that  some  terrible  calamity  was  about  to  befall 
the  country. 

The  battle  in  Kansas  had  been  won  for  freedom,  it  is  true, 
but  defeat,  instead  of  cooling  down  the  slave  power,had  only 
served  to  exasperate  it  and  render  it  more  demonstrative. 
Therefore,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  unabla  to  de- 
t(*rmine  whether  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  government 
run  along  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  and  thus  save  the 
Union  as  a  general  Utopia  for  slavery  and  barbarism,  or  rally 
at  once  and  wrest  it  from  them,  let  come  what  might. 

Under  such  circumstances,  surrounded  by  apprehensions 
and  misgivings  about  equally  mixed  with  a  patriotic  and  de- 
termined desire  to  win,  was  the  call  for  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1860,  hung  on  the  outer  walls. 

There  were  several  candidates  in  the  field — W.  II.  Sew- 
ard, Simon  Cameron,  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Edward  Bates,  John  McLean  and  Salmon  P.  Chase — men  of 
fame  and  power.  The  partisans  of  each  claimed  that  their 
candidate  was  the  only  man  who  could  solidify  the  North 
and  save  the  South.  Public  interest  had  become  thoroughly 
aroused  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  convention  arrived,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  prepared  for  a  journey  to  Chicago 
to  see  that  their  own  ideas  were  carried  out. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  of  May  found  the  city  swarming 
with  25,000  strangers.  Admirable  as  Chicago  has  always  been 
in  her  skill  and  capacity  to  stow  away  visitors,  she  found  her- 
self in  this  instance  hardly  more  than  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Nevertheless,  the  40,000  people  who  choked  her  streets  on 
the  second  day  of  the  convention  were  as  comfortably  cared 
for  as  they  could  have  been  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union. 
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The  principal  cariosities  of  the  occasion  were  Horftoe 
Greeley,  who  had  '^shuffled  up  from  New  York  to  beat  Sew- 
ard;" the  great  Wigwam,  built  expressly  for  the  oonyention 
by  the  Republicans  of  Chicago,  capable  of  seating  7,000  per- 
sons, and  a  dreadful-looking  bowie-knife,  seven  feet  in  length, 
which  the  Republicans  of  Missouri  proposed  to  present  to 
John  F.  Potter,  of  Wisconsin.  ^  A  gaping  crowd  followed 
Greeley  everywhere,  regarding  him  as  a  supernatural  being. 

The  Seward  men   had  a  fine  band,  richly  and  brilliantly 

uniformed,  behind  which,  1,000  strong,  they  marched  to  and 

.  from  the  Wigwam  and  up  and  down  the  streets  at  night. 

They   also  wore  badges,  as  did  the  adherents  of  Linooln, 

Bates  and  others. 


*'  The  f  oUowinir  letter  gtvet  the  flnt  authentio  aooount  ever  pnbUiliad  of 
the  trouble  between  Potter  and  Pnror,  resulting  in  giving  the  former  the  tltto 
of  *  *Bowie-knif o"  Potter,  which  the  Bilasourlans  oonflrmed  by  their  present: 

Bast  Trot,  Jannary  10,  1884. 

MtDearSir:— Inreply  toyour  reqnest  for  my  account  of  my  difficulty 
with  Koirer  A.  Pryor,  I  nave  to  say  that  its  origin  was  political,  but  as  to  who 
should  be  held  bUmable  you  shall  Judge  for  yourself. 

You  must  understand  that  we  had  been  engaged  for  several  weeks  in 
an  attempt  to  organize  the  House.  During  that  time  we  had  be^n  sal>- 
Jected  to  all  sorts  of  insults  and  abuse  from  the  **Fire-Bater8,"  and  Roger 
A.  Pryor  was  foremost  among  them.  He  aired  his  vocabulary  of  eplthett— 
such  as  '*Blaok  Republicans,^'  **fanatios,"**nigger-Btealer8,"  etc.,  eto^  upon 
every  occasion. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  a  speaker,  I  think  in  March,  1860.  Owen  Lovejor, 
of  Illinois,  was  addressing  the  House.  He  was  standing  in  front  of  his  desk, 
on  the  left  of  the  speaker,  and  near  my  seat.  While  speaking  on  the  slavery 
question  he  was  constantly  interrupted  by  members  on  the  other  side  with  ail 
sorts  of  low  slang  and  vile  epithets,  such  as  *  *nigger-thief , "  **slave4tealer,*' 
but  he  paid  little  attention  to  them. 

Pretty  soon  I  saw  Pryor,  of  Virginia— a  man  about  six  feet  high  and  say  160 
pounds  avoirdupois,  with  long  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  leave  his  seat 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  hall  and  march  down  the  aisle  with  arms  folded, 
across  the  area  in  front  of  the  speaker,  and  place  himself  directly  in  front  ox 
Mr.  Lovejoy. 

I  then  stopped  down  from  my  seat  and  went  near  them.  Pryor  was  then 
shaking  his  lists  in  Mr.  Lovejo}-'s  face  and  sajring,  *  *Ood  d— n  you !  you  shan't 
make  that  speech  on  this  floor,"  repeating  it  several  times.  I  replied,  **He 
shall  make  any  speech  on  this  floor  that  he  chooses  to  make,  within  the  rulet 
of  the  House,  and  you  have  no  right  or  business  to  come  over  to  interrupt 
him." 

The  result  was  a  great  deal  of  loud  talking,  vociferation,  confusion,  noise, 
and,  if  I  remember,  some  blasphemy.  But  Mr.  LoveJ^y  made  Mb  speech.  ThM 
was  all  right.  The  Globe,  the  ofliclal  organ  of  the  House,  was  some  few  dajt 
behind  with  the  reports  of  the  House  debates,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Mr. 
Lovejoy  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  when  he  went  down  to  the  Qlobe  office  to 
look  over  the  report  of  his  speech,  he  found  the  report  of  my  remarks,  made 
during  the  row,  inked  over  and  obliterated,  and  the  foreman  of  the  office  told 
him  that  Mr.  Pryor  and  Mr.  Singleton,  of  Mississippi,  came  to  the  office  and 
tore  up  a  part  of  the  notes  of  the  speech  and  Pryor  *  *did  the  inking." 

The  foreman  said  he  protested,  but  it  was  of  no  use— **they  swore  they 
would  do  what  they  had  a  mind  to."  As  soon  as  the  House  adjourned  I  went  to 
the  Ohihe  office,  naw  the  foreman,  who  conflrmed  what  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  told 
me.    I  then  wrote  out,  as  near  as  I  could  recollect,  the  substance  of  what  I 
had  said,  as  Mr.  Lovejoy  alec  did  what  he  had  said. 
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Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  as  at  Philadelphia  four 
years  before,  called  the  assemblage  to  order,  and  at  onoe  nom- 
inated David  Wilmot  for  temporary  chairman.  The  seyeral 
committees  were  appointed  thus: 


STATES. 


Maine..  .. 
Vermont.. 
N.  Hamp. 

Mass 

Conn 

R.  Island.. 
New  York. 
N.Jersey.. 
Penn.. .... 

Delaware . 
Maryland . 
Virginia.. 

Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois... 
Michigan.. 
Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 
Missouri .. 

Kansas 

California. 
Oregon — 
Kentucky. 

Texas  

Nebraska . 
D.  Corbia. 


ON  PBRMANSNT 
OBOANIS^TION. 


Leonard  Andrews. 
Hugh  L.  Henr7. 
Aaron  H.  Cragin. 
Linus  B.  Comins. 
Arthur  B.  Calef. 
Simeon  H.  Green. 
Henry  H.  VanDyok. 
Bphraim  Marsh. 
T.  J.  Coffee. 
Josiah  T.  Hell. 
James  Jeffries. 
Edward  M.  Norton. 
V.  B.  Horton. 
P.  A.  Haekleman. 
William  Ross. 
Walter  W.  Murphy. 
John  P.  MoOregor. 
James  F.  Wilson. 
Simeon  Smith. 
Allen  Hammer. 
A.  C.  Wilder. 
Samuel  BelL 
Grant  Johnson. 
AllenJ.  Brlstow. 
M.  S.  C.  Chandler. 
O.  H.  Irish. 
George  A.  Hall. 


ON  OBBDSNTIALS. 


Renssellaer  Cram. 
E.  C.  Reddington. 
Jacob  Benton. 
Timothy  Davis. 
E.K  Foster. 
Benedict  Lapham. 
Palmer  V.  Kellogg. 
Moses  M.  Webb. 
J.  N.  Purvianoe. 
Lewis  Thoinpson. 
William  E.  Cole. 
Jacob  Horn  brook. 
Samuel  Stokeley, 
JobnE.  Cravens. 
Stephen  T.  Logan. 
Francis  Qulnn. 
H.  L.  Rann. 

C.  F.  Clarkson. 
John  McGlnsiok. 
J.  B.  Gardenhire. 
William  A.  PhilUps. 
Charles  Watrous. 
Joel  Burlingame. 
Charles  Hendley. 

D.  C.  Henderson. 
John  R.  Meredith. 
James  A.  White. 


ON  BUBINBSS. 


John  L.  Stevens. 
Edwin  D.  Mason. 
B.  F.  Martin. 
Samuel  Hooper. 
Geo.  H.  Nobio. 
Nathaniel  B.  Durfee. 
A.  B.  James. 
H.  N.  Congar. 
Wm.  D.  Kelly. 
John  C.  Clark. 
Wm.  P.  Ewing. 
John  O.  Jenlcs. 
R.  M.  Corwine. 
Walter  Marks. 
Thomas  A.  MarshalL 
Austin  Blair. 
EliHha  Morrow. 
Reuben  Noble. 
S.  P.  Jones. 
S.  G.  Letcher. 
A.  G.  Proctor. 
J.  C.  Hinckley. 
Eli  Thayer. 
Lewis  M.  Dembite. 
G.  Moyors. 
Samuel  W.  Elbert. 
Joseph  Gorhardt. 


In  order  to  keep  as  near  right  as  possible  (knowing  that  Pryor  was  a  flght- 
intr  man. )  I  went  to  several  of  the  members  who  were  near  me  during  the  time, 
and  showed  them  my  report  of  my  remarks,  which  they  confirmed.  When  the 
Globe,  With  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  made  its  appearance,  I 
suppose  Pryor  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  surprised,  for  he  thought  ho  and 
SinKleton  had  *  *flxed  things.'^ 

At  all  events  he  was  evidently  mad.  He  got  up.  *  *He  arose  to  a  qnestlon  of 
privilege."  He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  copy  of  the  ConoreM' 
ional  OUibe  *  *which  I  holdin  my  band."  etc.,  etc.  Well,  the  result  was  that  he 
accused  me  of  interpolatina  remarkg  in  t/ts  speech!  I  heard  him  through,  and 
then  told  the  whnU  story  to  the  House.  Pryor  said  in  reply  *  *that  he  never 
heard  me  make  the  remarks." 

The  whole  bouse  laughed.  Several  members  arose  and  said  they  heard  them, 
though  8tanding  further  aw^  than  Pryor,  and  also  that  the  New  York  report- 
ers h(>ard  and  leportcdthem. 

Pryor  then  asked  me  if  I  *  *persisted  in  the  remarks."  I  said  I  did.  He  said, 
*  'Mr.  Speaker,  the  sequel  shall  demonstrate  whether  he  stands  by  them  or 
not."    Then  he  invited  me  to  fight. 

He  could  shoot  a  bird  on  the  wing  with  a  dnellng  pistol.  I  had  the  choice  of 
weapons.  I  chose  bowie-knives.  He  said  bowie-knives  were  **barbarou8." 
He  forgot  that  he  was  Ritchie's  second  in  his  duel  with  Pleasants,  and  the 
terms  were,  **one  shot  each  with  pistols,  then  bowie-knives."  But  poor 
Pleasants  was  killed  at  the  first  fire. 


It  is  suflldent  to  say  he  did  not  fight.    These 
sourlans  presented  the  giant  bowie-knife. 


the  reasons  why  the  MIs- 
JomF.  Pomm. 
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The  convention  re-assembled  at  5  p.  m.,  when  the  commit- 
tee on  permanent  organization  reported,  making  Qeorge  Ash- 
miin,  of  Massachusetts,  a  shrewd,  plump,  full-voiced  gentle- 
man, chairman,  and  appointing  the  following  vice-presidents 
and  secretaries: 


STATES. 


California 

Conuecticut 

Delaware 

Iowa  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michi^n 

Minnesota 

Missouri   

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ne,w  Hampshire.. 

Ohio  

Orejfon 

Pennsylvania 

Khodo  Island.... 

Texas 

Vermont 

Viririnia, 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 


Ensign  H.  Kelloi 
ThoniBH  White  Ferrj-. 


Vice-Presidents. 


A.  A.  Sargent. 
C.  F.  Cleveland. 
John  C.  Clark. 
H.  P.  Scholte. 
David  Davis. 
John  Beard. 
W.  D.  Gallairer. 
Samuel  F.  fiersey. 
Wm.  L.  Marshall. 

Fer 
Aaron  Goodrich. 
Henry  T.  Blow. 
Wm.  Curtis  Noyei. 
E.  Y.  Kojr^'rs. 
Wm.  Halli*. 
(lOorure  1).  Buriress. 
Joel  Ihirlinirame. 
Thad.  Stevens. 
Kowliind  (i.  Hazzard. 
Wm.  T.  Chandler. 
Wm.  Heburd. 
U.  Crawfortl. 
Hans  Crocker. 
A.  8.  Paddock. 
W.  W.  Ross. 
Geo.  HarrinflTton. 


Secret  ABIES. 


D.  J.  Staples. 
H.  H.  Starkweather, 
n.  J.  Hopkins. 
Wm.  Ballison. 
O.  L.  Davis. 
Daniel  D.  Pratt. 
Stephen  J.  Howes. 

C.  A.  Wing. 
Wm.  E.  Coale. 
Charles  O.  Rogers. 
W.  8.  '»toughton. 

D.  A.  SeiM>mbe. 
J.  K.  Kidd. 
Goo.  W.  Curtis. 
E<lward  Brcttie. 
Nathan  Hubbard. 
N.  J.  Beebe. 

Eli  Thayer. 

J.  B.  Serrlll. 

R.  G.  Hazzard,  Jr. 

Dunbar  C.  Hendftrson. 

John  W.  Stewart. 


L.  F.  Frisby. 
H.  P.  Hitchcock. 
John  A.  Martin. 


Mr.  Ashmun  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  Preston  King, 
of  New  Tork,  and  Carl  Schurz,  of  Wisconsin.  He  made  a 
clear,  cool-headed  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  N.  B. 
Judd,  of  Illinois,  stepped  forward  and  presented  to  him,  in 
behalf  of  the  mechanics  of  Chicago,  a  gavel  made  of  oak 
from  the  flag-ship  of  Com.  Perry.  On  it  was  inscribed: 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Mr.  Judd  said:  "Mr.  President,  in  presenting  this  gavel 
to  you,  in  addition  to  the  motto  furnished  by  the  mechanics 
who  manufactured  it,  I  would  recommend  this  convention  to 
believe  that  the  person  to  be  nominated  here  can,  when  the 
election  in  November  shall  be  over,  send  a  dispatch  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  language  of  the  gallant  Perry — "We  have  met 
the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours*" 
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This  brought  forth  loud  cheers.  A  committee  on  creden- 
tials  WU8  then  appointed,  as  follows: 

Maine— George  F.  Tulbott.  Indiana— Wm.  T.  Otto. 

New  Hampshire— Amos  Tuck.  Michl^n— Austin  Blair. 

Vermont— EbenezerM.  Briffgr's.  Illinois— Gustavus  Kcerner. 

Massachusetts- George  S.  Boutwell.  Wisconsin— Carl  Schurz. 

Rhode  Island— Benjamin  T.  Eames.  Minnesota— Stephen  MlUer. 

Connecticut— S.  W.  Kellogg.  Iowa— J.  A*  Kasson. 

New  York— H.  R.  Selden.  Missouri— Chas.  L.  Bemays. 

NewJersey—Thos.H.  Dudley.  California— F.  P.  Tracy. 

Pennsylvania— William  Jossup.  Oregon— Horace  Greeley. 

Delaware— N.  B.  Smith.  Texas— H.  A.  Shaw. 

Maryland— F.  P.  Blair.  District  of  Columbia— G.  A.  Hall. 

Virginia— Alfred  Caldwell.  Nebraska— A.  Sidney  Gardner. 

Ohio— Joseph  H.  Barrett.  Kansas— John  P.  Hatterschledt. 

Kentucky- GeorgeD.  Blakealy. 

When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials  came 
up  for  consideration,  David  Wilmot  made  a  very  caustic  at- 
tack on  the  delegations  from  slave  States  '^who  had  no  con- 
stituencies." They  were  all  admitted,  however,  though  some 
of  them,  like  "Horace  Qreeley,  of  Oregon,*'  had  never  seen  the 
States  they  represented.  The  committee  on  rules  made  two 
reports — one  providing  that  a  two-thirds  vote  should  be  re- 
quired to  nominate  and  the  other  declaring  that  a  simple  ma- 
jority should  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The  two-thirds 
scheme,  like  that  to  curtail  the  delegations  of  the  slave 
States,  was  intended  to  defeat  Seward.  The  report  declaring 
a  majority  was  competent  to  nominate,  was  finally  adopted. 

When  the  platform  was  announced,  the  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  and  other  manufacturing  States,  threw  them- 
selves into  a  wild  demonstration  of  approval  over  the  tariff 
plank.  Horace  Greeley  and  Eli  Thayer  worked  persistently 
to  have  this  plank  adopted  as  part  of  the  platform,  but  failed: 

Hesolvedj  That  holding  liberty  to  be  the  natural  birth- 
right of  every  human  being,  we  maintain  that  slavery  can  only 
exist  where  it  has  been  previously  established  by  laws  con- 
stitutionally enacted;  and  we  are  inflexibly  opposed  to  its  es* 
tablishment  in  the  Territories  by  legislative,  executive,  or  ju- 
dicial intervention. 
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While  the  platform  was  under  disoossion  Joshua  R.  Gid- 

dings  offered  as  an  amendment  to   the  first  resolution   as  it 

was  reported,  the  following: 

That  we  solemnly  re-assert  the  self-evident  truths  that 
all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  among  wliich  are  those  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  governments  are  instituted  among  men 
to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights. 

The  first  resolution  was  as  follows: 

Hesolvedj  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the 
Republican  electors  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  as- 
sembled, in  discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents 
and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following  declarations. 

Giddings'  amendment  was  voted  down.  The  old  warrior 
thereupon  arose  and  started  in  evident  sorrow  toward  the 
door.  Several  delegates  attempted  to  stop  him,  but  he  waved 
them  aside  saying  that  ''all  the  labors  of  the  past  were  lost; 
slavery  had  not  been  condemned,  polygamy  was  untouched 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been  voted  down.  A 
He  must  go." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Giddings  had  left  the  convention  with  his 
scars,  his  earnestness  and  his  oaken  patriotism,  Geo.  Wm. 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  obtained  the  floor  and  said: 

I  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  report,  as  presented  by  the 
committee,  the  following  so  the  second  clause  of  the  report 
shall  read:  ''That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promul- 
gated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in 
the  federal  Constitution" — and  then,  sir,  I  propose  to  amend 
by  adding  these  words,  "That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed" — then  proceed— "is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Republican  institutions;  and  that  the 
federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union 
of  the  States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved." 

I  have  to  ask  this  convention  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  go  upon  the  record  and  before  the  country  as  voting  down 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence .  I  ask  gen- 
tlemen gravely  to  consider  that  in  the  amendment  whiw  I 
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have  proposed,  I  have  done  nothing  that  the  soundest  and 
safest  man  in  all  the  land  miglit  not  do;  and  I  rise  simply  to 
ask  gentlemen  to  think  well  before,  upon  the  free  prairies  of 
the  West,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  they  dare  to  wince  and 
quail  before  the  men  who  in  Philadelphia,  in  1770 — in  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Arch-Keystone  State,  so  amply,  so  nobly  rep- 
resented upon  this  platform  to-day — before  they  dare  to 
shrink  from  repeating  the  words  that  these  great  men  enun- 
ciated. 

The  picturesque  appearance  of  Mr.  Curtis,  his  apparent 

oestness  and  the  nobility  of  his  appeal  took  the  conven- 

by  storm.    Ilis  triumph  was  complete,  and  the  sonorous 

'ces  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  thus  became  a 

the  Republican   platform.     Subsequently  Mr.   Old- 

Hurned.    He  had  been  vindicated. 

^w)nYention  was  now  ready  for  work,  but   adjourned 

t^        Soaking  a  ballot  for  the   nomination  of  a  candidate* 

U'/        V2id  night  was  given  over  to  caucusing,  processionSy 

3       r".  appeal.,  oonsolidations,  champagne  sappers  and 

,  .        Sxertions  in  behalf  of  the  several  candidates. 

^  ^       '^.'d  seemed  to  be  ahead.    New  York  had  sent  up  a 

ZZ,        -    d  adroit  regiment  of  politicians  to  work  for  him^ 


^  far  all  their  undertakings  had  been  successful.  Late 
2L  -  v^iight  even  Henry  S.  Lane  and  Horace  Greeley  lost 
IB  H  '  i  telegrams  were  sent  everywhere    announcing  that 

J  'tr.  ^ly  Seward  would  be  the  nominee. 
^  sConvention  re-assembled  on  the  morning  of  the  18th^ 
^  d  day,  and  the  Wigwam  was  jammed  full  to  bursting, 
Tni  '500  people  surged  in  the  streets  outside.  A  nimble 
J  lad  been  engaged  to  station  himself  on  the  sky-light 
Q  fhat  was  going  on  within  and  announce  the  proceed- 
T  J  the  multitude  without.  The  delegates  were  anxious 
^  «.  to  business,  and  immediately  after  prayer  they  were 
^ified.    Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of   New  York,  nominated  Mr. 

award.  N.  B.  Judd,  of  Illinois,  nominated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Thomas  H.  Dudley,  of  New  Jersey,  nominated  Wm. 
L.  Dayton.    Andrew  H.  Reeder,  of  Pennsylvania,  nominated 
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SimcQ  Cameron.  D.  K.  Cartter,  of  Ohio,  nominated  Salmon 
P.  Chase.  Caleb  B.  Smith,of  In(liana,8econded  the  nomination 
of  Lincolq.  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  nominated  Ed- 
ward Bates.  Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan,  seconded  the  nomi* 
nation  of  Seward.  Thomas  Corwiii,  of  Ohio,  nominated 
John  McLean.  Carl  Scliurz,  of  Wisconsin,  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Seward.  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio,  seconded, 
the  nomination  of  Lincoln.  The  only  names  that  produced 
'Hremeudous  applause"  were  those  of  Seward  and  Lincoln, 
Everybody  felt  that  the  fight  was  between  them,  and  yelled 
accordingly. 

Murat  Ilalstead  thus  described  the  scene : 

The  applause,  when  Mr.  Evarts  named  Seward,  was  en- 
thuMiastic.  When  Mr.  Judd  named  Lincoln,  the  responne 
wan  prodigious,  rising  and  raging  far  beyond  the  Seward 
shriek.  Presently,  upon  Caleb  B.  Smith  seconding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  the  response  was  absolutely  terrific.  It 
now  became  the  Seward  men  to  make  another  efiEort,  and 
when  Blair,  of  Michigan,  seconded  his  nomination, 

'*A.t  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell, 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell; 
As  all  the  fiends  from  heaven  that  fell 
Had  pealod  the  banner  cry  of  hell.*' 

The  effect  was  startling.  Hundreds  of  persons  stopped 
their  ears  in  pain.  The  shouting  was  absolutely  frantic,  shrill 
and  wild.  No  Comanches,  no  panthers  ever  struck  a  higher 
note,  or  gave  screams  with  more  infernal  intensity.  Looking 
from  the  stage  over  the  vast  amphitheatre,  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  below  but  thousands  of  hats — a  black,  mighty  swarm  of 
hats — flying  with  the  velocity  of  hornets  over  a  mass  of  hu- 
man heads,  most  of  the  mouths  of  which  were  open.  Above, 
all  around  the  galleries,  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were  flying 
in  the  tempest  together.  The  wonder  of  the  thing  was,  that 
the  Seward  outside  pressure  should,  so  far  from  New  York 
be  so  powerful. 

Now  the  Lincoln  men  had  to  try  again,  and  as  Delano,  of 
Ohio,  Rocondod  the  nomination  of  Lincoln,  the  uproar  was 
beyond  description.  ♦  ♦  I  thought  the  Seward  yell  could 
not  be  surpassed,  but  the  Lincoln  boys  were  clearly  ahead, 
and  foeling  their  victory,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm, 
took  deep  breaths  all  around  and  gave  a  concentrated  shriek 
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that  was  positively  awful,  and  accompanied  it  with  stamping 
that  made  every  plank  and  pillar  in  the  bnilding  qaiver. 

Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  leaped  upon  a  table  and, 
swinging  hat  and  cane,  performed  like  an  acrobat.  The  pre- 
Hiimptton  la  that  he  shrieked,  hut  no  one  can  testify  that  be 
made  a  particle  of  noise.  His  mouth  was  wide  open,  but  his 
voice  was  lost  in  the  aggregate  hurricane. 

The  faces  of  the  Seward  crowd  grew  white  as  the  Lincoln 
shouts  swelled  into  the  wild  hozannas  of  conscious  victory. 
And  they  grew  whiter  as  the  ballotting  proceeded,  as  follows: 
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On  the  first  ballot  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  received  3  votes; 
W.  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  14;  John  M.  Reed,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1;  Jacob  Callamer,  of  Vermont,  10;  Charles  Sum- 
ner 1,  J.  C.  Fremont  l,  C.  M.  Clay  S. 
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« 

On  the  seopnd  ballot  Dayton  receiyed  10  and  Clay  8  TOtea, 
and  on  the  third  ballot  each  of  these  gentlemen  reoeiTad  1 
vote. 

The  strongest  nenres  were  strained  by  the  intense  excite- 
ment of  the  few  minutes  required  for  the  third  ballot|  bat  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  Seward  had  gone  down — ^**dowii 
like  lead  in  the  mighty  waters"  of  opposition — and  that  Linooln 
was  the  coming  man.  A  hundred  tally-flheets  told  the  same 
story— 231^  for  Lincoln,  one  and  one-half  short  of  giving  him 
the  nomination. 

There  was  a  pause.  Every  one  knew  and  felt  that  at  a  orisiB 
like  this  some  one  could  be  counted  on  to  step  forward  and 
distinguish  himself  by  changing  his  vote  and  nominating  the 
candidate.  The  pause  was  of  short  duration.  D.  K.  Caitter, 
of  Cleveland,  mounted  a  chair  and  stretched  his  hand  toward 
the  presiding  officer  for  recognition.  All  eyes  were  on  him. 
The  Wigwam  was  silent.  ''Mr.  Chairman,"he  began  with  de- 
liberation, ''I  rise  to  change  four  votes  of  Ohio  from  Mr. 
Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln." 

Wrote  Mr.  Halstead: 

The  deed  was  done.  There  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
nerves  of  the  thousands,  which  through  the  hours 
of  suspense  had  been  subjected  to  terrible  tension, 
relaxed,  and  as  deep  breaths  of  relief  were  taken, 
there  was  a  noise  in  the  Wigwam  like  the  rush  of  a  great 
wind  in  the  van  of  a  storm — and  in  another  breath,  the  storm 
was  there.  There  were  thousands  cheering  with  the  energy 
of  insanity. 

A  man  who  had  been  on  the  roof,  and  was  engaged  in 
communicating  the  result  of  the  ballotings  to  the  mighty 
mass  of  outsiders,  now  demanded  by  gestures  at  the  sky- 
light over  the  stage,  to  know  what  had  happened.  One  of 
the  secretaries,  with  a  tally  Sheet  in  his  hands,  shouted:  ''Kre 
the  salute!  Abe  Lincoln  is  nominated!"  As  the  cheerinff  in- 
side the  Wigwam  subsided, we  could  hear  that  outside,  where 
the  news  of  the  nomination  had  just  been  announced.  And 
the  roar  that  was  heard,  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  enthusiasm  in- 
side.   Then  the  thunder  of  the  salute  rose  above  the  din,  and 
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the  shouting  was  repeated  with  such  tremendous  fury,  that 
some  discharges  of  the  cannon  were  absolutely* not  heard  by 
those  on  the  stage.  Puffs  of  smoke,  drifting  by  the  open 
doors,  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder  told  what  was  going  on. 

The  moment  that  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  on  their 
chairs  making  motions  at  the  presixlent  could  be  heard,  they 
changed  the  votes  of  their  States  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Missouri,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Virginia,  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  District  of  Cohimbia,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Ore- 
gon,insisted  upon  casting  unanimous  votes  for  "Old  Abe"  be- 
fore the  result  was  declared. 

While  these  were  being  given,  the  applause  continued, 
and  a  photograph  of  Lincoln,  which  had  hung  in  one  of  the 
side  rooms,  was  brought  in,  and  held  up  before  the  surging 
and  screaming  masses.  The  places  of  the  various  delegations 
were  indicated  by  staffs,  to  which  were  attached  the  names 
of  the  States,  printed  in  large  black  letters  on  pasteboard. 
As  the  Lincoln  enthusiasm  increased,  delegates  tore  these 
standards  of  the  States  from  their  places  and  swung  them 
about  their  heads. 

When  the  vote  was  declared,  Mr.  Evarts,  the  New  York 
spokesman,  mounted  the  secretary's  table  and  handsomely 
and  impressively  expressed  his  grief  at  the  failure  of  the 
convention  to  nominate  Seward — and  moved  that  the  nom- 
ination be  made  unanimous. 

John  A.  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  Carl  Schurz,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan,  seconded  the  motion 
m  characteristic  speeches,  that  of  Mr.  Blair  being  particu- 
larly strong  and  dignified.  A  response  in  behalf  of  Lincoln 
was  made  by  O.  H.  Browning,  and  the  convention  adjourned 
for  dinner. 

Before  re-assembling  a  caucus  of  presidents  of  delegations 
was  held,  and  New  York  was  asked  to  name' a  candidate  for 
the  Vice-Presidency.  Not  having  recovered  from  the  chagrin 
and  disappointment  of  her  defeat,  she  declined,  and  the  con- 
Tention  met  with  two  favorite  candidates  for  second  place — 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine. 

At  one  time  a  thousand  voices  called  "CJlay!  Clay  I"  to  the 
convention;  and  if  the  multitude  could  have  had  their  way, 
he  would  have  been  put  on  the  ticket  by  acclamation.     But 
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It  was  ntntod  that  Mr.  Hamlin  was  a  good  Tricnd  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard; was  !^i-oi<:rapbicalty  distant  from  Lincoln  and  lind  been  a 
Deniocr.'K.     Tiiercfore  he  was  chosen  on  tliu  second  ballot, 
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After  the  usual  congratulatory  spci^uhes  and  cliwrs  for  the 
nominees,  the  convontion  adjonincd. 

Chicago  was  wild  with  delight.  Proce.ssions  formed  here 
and  there  and  marched  through  the  strectM,  lie.iring  rails  and 
instruments  typical  of  rail-splitting,  such  as  handspikes  and 
mauls,  hrought  in  from  the  surrounding  country.  One  hun- 
dred guns  boomed  from  the  top  of  the  Tromont  House  ;  the 
groat  hui;incss  blocks  and  R?piiblioan  newspaper  offices  were 
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illuminated  and  enthusiastic  hilarity  took  the  form  of  a  gen- 
•eral  contagion. 

In  front  of  the  Tribune  office  stood  four  rails,  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  tapers,  brought  from  the  3,000  split  by 
'''Honest  Old  Abe"  thirty  years  before  on  the  Sangamon 
River  bottoms.  Around  these  curious  emblems  of  popular 
prowess  the  crowds  gathered  and  re-gathered,shouting  them- 
selves hoarse. 

The  result  of  the  convention  was  the  defeat  of  fame,  po- 
litical splendor  and  accomplished  statesmanship  by  the  irre- 
sistible influence  which  honesty,  common-sense  and  the 
homely  attributes  of  sturdy  manhood  always  exercise  over 
the  masses.     Therefore  the  masses  rejoiced. 

The  campaign  of  1860  was  one  of  intense  excitement. 
The  South  announced  very  e  arly  that  it  would  vote  for  no 
Northern  candidate  or  Northern  platform.  Therefore,  when 
it  became  apparent  in  the  Charleston  convention,  in  April, 
that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  would  be  nominated,  the  fire-eaters 
withdrew,  vehemently  threatening  to  break  up  the  Union. 
Even  before  that  Wm.  L.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  had  advised 
disunion  even  at  the  cost  of  revolution,  and  warned  the 
Southern  delegates  to  "go  to  Charleston  prepared  for  de- 
cisive action."  Solomon  Cohen,  of  Georgia,  said  the  South 
for  some  time  had  been  divided  upon  but  one  question,  "and 
that  was  time." 

Charles  J.  Faulkn  er,  once  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Committee  in  1856,  and  later  minister  to  France,  at  a  Dem- 
•ecratic  meeting  held  in  Virginia,  over  which  he  presided, 
said : 

When  that  noble  and  g£bpt  son  of  Virginia,  Henry  A. 
Wise,  declared,  as  was  saioYe  did  in  October,  1856,  that  if 
Fremont  was  elected,  he  would  seize  the  national  arsenal 
AT  uarpbr's  perry,  how  few  would,  at  that  time,  have  justi- 
fied so  bold  and  decided  a  measure.  It  is  the  fortune  of 
some  great  and  gifted  mi?ids  to  see  far  in  advance  of  tJmr  con- 
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temporaries.  Should  William  H.  Seward  be  elected  in  1860,. 
where  is  the  man  now  in  our  midst,  tr/io  xcoiMnot  call  for  the 
impeachment  of  a  governor  of  Virginia  icho  icould  silently  suf- 
fer that  armory  to  pass  under  the  control  of  such  an  Executive 
head? 

Mr.  Sin^^leton,  of  Mississippi,  declared: 

You  ask  me  when  will  the  time  for  disunion  come;  when 
will  the  South  be  united?  It  will  be  when  you  elect  a 
Black  Republican — HaU,  Seward,  or  Chase —President  of 
the  United  Stales.  Whenever  you  undertake  to  place  such  a 
man  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  South,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  see  us  undivided  and  indivisible  friends,  and  to  see 
all  parties  of  the  South  arrayed  to  resist  his  inauguration. 

We  ran  n/iver  quietly  stand  by  and  pennit  the  control  of 
the  ai'iny  and  navy  to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  Black  Republican 
President, 

Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  said:  "Now,  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  a  Black  Republican  President,  I  have  this  to  say, 
and  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  every  Democrat  on  this  floor 
from  the  State  of  Georgia:  We  tcill  never  submit  to  the  ifiau- 
guration  of  a  Slack  Republican  President,^^ 

Senator  Clingman,of  North  Carolina,  in  a  political  speech, 
said  that  "there  arc  hundreds  of  disnnionists  in  the  South 
where  there  was  not  one  ten  years  ago,"  and  that  in  some  of 
the  States  the  men  who  would  willingly  see  the  Union  dis- 
solved were  in  the  majority.  In  considering  the  proper  cause 
for  disunion,  he  said:  "In  my  judgment,  the  election  of  the 
Presidential  candidate  of  the  Black  Republican  party  will 
furnish  that    cause.  ♦  ♦  ♦  jJq  other 

^overt  acV  can  so  imperatively  demand  resistance  on  oar  part 
as  the  simple  election  of  their  candidate." 

Gov.  Letcher,  of  Virginia,  in  his  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  his  State,  avowed  the  rankest  disunion  and  revolu- 
tionary sentiments.  In  this  d<ihtiment,  he  declared,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  election  of  a  Republican  President: 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  the  Southern  people,  it  can  not  be  and  will  not 
jbe  submitted  to.  The  'irrepressible  conflict'  doctrine, announced 
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aud  advocated  by  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Republican  party,  is  an  open  declaration  of  war  against 
the  institution  of  African  slavery,  wherever  it  exists;  and  I 
would  be  disloyal  to  Virginia  and  the  South  if  I  did  not  de- 
clare that  the  election  of  sucii  a  man,  entertaining  such  sen- 
timents, and  advocating  such  doctrines,  ought  to  be  resisted 
by  the  slave-holding  States,.  The  idea  of  permitting  such  a 
man  to  have  control  and  direction  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  appointment  of  high  judicial  and 
-executive  officers,  postmasters  included,can  not  be  entertained 
hy  the  South  for  a  moment, 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate,  contem- 
plating the  possible  defeat  of  his  party  in  the  pending  Presi- 
•dential  contest,  said : 

I  make  no  predictions,  no  promise  for  my  State  ;  but,  in 
conclusion,  will  only  say,  that  if  she  is  faithful  to  the  pledges 
she  has  made  and  principles  she  has  professed — if  she  is  true 
to  her  own  interest  and  her  own  honor — if  she  is  not  recreant 
to  all  that  State  pride,  integrity  and  duty  demand — she  will 
never  submit  to  your  authority.  I  will  add,  that  unless  she 
and  all  the  Southern  States  of  this  Union,  with  perhaps  but 
two,  or,  at  most,  three  exceptions,  are  faithless  to  the  pledges 
they  have  given,  they  will  nether  submit  to  the  government  of  a 
jPresident  professing  your, political  faith  and  elected  by  your 
sectional  majority. 

When  Mr.  Clay  had  taken  his  seat  Mr,  Gwin,  of  Califor- 
nia, made  a  speech  in  which  he  declared,  as  "inevitable 
result,  that  the  South  would  prepare  for  resistance  in  the 
«vent  of  the  election  of  a  Republican  President." 

Wm.  L.  Yancey  declared  :  ^^  I  want  the  Cotton  States  pre- 
'Cipitated  into  a  revolution,'*^ 

Jno.  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  said  :  '*  If  I  had  the  power, 
I  would  dissolve  this  government  in  two  minutes." 

David  Hubbard,  of  Alabama,  shrieked  :  "  Resistance! 
Resistance  to  the  deaths  is  what  we  now  want,^^ 

The  following  letter,  not  made  public  until  the  campaign 
of  1860  was  well  under  wayj  appeared  in  the  Washington 
States^  a  Democratic  journal : 
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Montgomery,  June  15,  1868. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  favor  of  the  15th  is  received. 

I  hardly  agree  with  you  that  a  general  movement  can  be 
made  that  will  clear  out  the  Aiu^ean  stable.  If  the  Democ- 
racy were  overthrown,  it  would  result  in  giving  place  to  a 
greater  and  hungrier  swarm  of  flies. 

The  remedy  of  the  South  is  not  in  such  a  process.  It  is 
in  a  diligent  organization  of  her  true  men  for  prompt  resist- 
ance to  the  next  aggression.  It  must  come  in  the  nature  of 
things.  No  national  party  can  save  us;  no  sectional  party 
can  ever  do  it.  But  if  we  could  do  as  our  fathers  did — or- 
ganize committees  of  safety  all  over  the  Cotton  States  (and  it 
is  only  in  them  that  we  can  hope  for  any  effective  movement) 
— we  shall  fire  the  Southern  heart,  instruct  the  Southern 
mind,  give  courage  to  each  other,  and  at  the  proper  Moment,. 
b}j  one  organized  concerted  action^  we  can  precipitate  the  Cotton 
States  into  a  revolution. 

The  idea  has  betMi  shadowed  forth  in  the  South  by  Mr. 
Ruflin;  has  been  taken  up  and  recommended  in  the  Adoertiser 
(published  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,)  under  the  name  of 
*' League  of  United  Southerners,"  who,  keeping  up  their  old 
party  relations  on  all  other  questions,  will  hoM  the  Southern 
issue  paramount,  and  will  influence  parties,  legislatures  and 
statesmen.     1  have  no  time  to  enlarge,  but  to  suggest  merely  ► 

In  haste,  yours,  etc., 

To  James  E.  Slaughter,  Esq.    .  \V.  L.  Yancey, 

In  January,  1860,  Robert  Toombs  said  in  the  United 
States  Senate  : 

My  State  has  spoken  for  herself.  Nine  years  ago  a  con- 
vention of  her  people  met  and  declared  that  her  connection 
with  this  government  depended  upon  the  faithful  execution 
of  this  fugitive  slave  law,  and  her  full  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  in  the  common  territories.  I  have  shown  that  the  one 
contingency  has  already  arrived;  the  other  waits  only  the 
success  of  the  Rppubliran  party  in  the  approaching  P^resi- 
dential  election.  When  that  time  comes,  freemen  of  Georgia,, 
redeem  your  pledge;  I  am  ready  to  redeem  mine. 
.  Never  permit  this  federal  gorernmcnt  to  pass  into  the  trai- 
torous  hands  of  the  Black  Republican  party. 

Gov.  George  Gayle,  of  Alabama,  said:  "Xe^  its  breakup 
this  rotten,  stinking,  and  oppressive  governtnenty 

All  these  things  meant  insurrection,  and  nothing  else, 
unless  the  North  should  become,  like  the  blacks,  the  abject 
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slaves  of  the  South.  At  first  the  North  was  frightened;  but 
gradually,  as  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
South  cared  nothing  for  country,  government,  honor,  peace 
or  Union,  except  as  a  conservator  of  human  bondage,  the 
fright  gave  way  to  a  stern  resolution  to  move  forward  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  civilization,  freedom,  Christianity 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might. 

The  Northern  tickets  were  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  Douglas 
and  Fitzpatrick,  Bell  and  Everett;  the  Southern  ticket  wa^ 
Breckinridge  and  Lane. 

About  the  only  argument  put  forth  by  the  Democrats 
was  the  threat  made  everywhere — in  every  newspaper  and 
from  every  stump — that  if  Lincoln  should  be  elected,  dis- 
union would  follow  at  once. 

The  Union  was  a  grand,  holy  institution  as  long  as  it  gave 
offices  to  the  Democracy  of  the  North  and  slaves  to  the  Dem- 
ocracy of  the  South;  but  whenever  it  failed  to  do  those  things, 
or  even  the  former,  it  was  a  fraud  and  must  be  destroyed. 
That  was  the  gist  of  Democratic  argument.  North  and  South. 

The  Democrats  saw,  long  before  the  canvass  closed,  that 
Lincoln  would  be  elected,  and  directed  all  their  energies  to- 
ward the  work  of  destroying  the  Union.  The  cabinet  minis- 
ters  of  President  Buchanan  sent  our  war-ships  into  foreign 
seas,  emptied  Northern  armories  into  the  South,  and  put  forth 
official  opinions,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Executive,  to  the 
effect  that  no  power  was  lodged  in  the  Constitution  or  with  the 
President  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  any  State  from  the 
Union. 

The  result  of  the  election ^as  no. less  sectional  than  the 
campaign  had  been.  Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes  of 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont and  Wisconsin — 180,  and  all  from  the  North.     Douglas 
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received  the  votes  of  Missouri.  Bell  received  the  votes  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia — thirty-nine,  all  from  the 
South.  Breckinridge  received  the  votes  of  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas — seventy-two, 
all  from  the  slave  States.  The  desperate  bitterness  of  the 
South  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  only  three  of  the  fifteen 
slave  States  did  Lincoln  receive  a  single  vote  of  the  people. 
Comparatively  speaking,  but  few  people  understand  what 
made  Lincoln  President  of  the  United  States.  This  point 
may  be  as  convenient  as  any  other  for  an  explanation  in  that 
direction.  In  1858  Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  succeed  Douglas.  A  series  of  seven  joint 
debates  was  arranged  at  as  many  different  cities  in  Illinois, 
in  order  that  the  people,  not  only  of  that  State  but  of  the 
nation,  might  hear  the  great  overshadowing  question  then 
holding  the  attention  of  the  country,  discussed  by  two  of  the 
ablest  men  in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  quote  the  addresses  of 
Lincoln  in  this  connection,  for,  with  those  of  his  opponent, 
they  form  a  complete  and  valuable  volume.  A  quotation 
from  an  oration  in  1881  at  Chicago,  by  the  late  Isaac  N.  Ar- 
nold, must  therefore  suffice: 

The  two  most  prominent  men  in  Illinois,  at  that  time 
were  Douglas  and  Lincoln.  Each  was  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers,  Douglas  being  forty-five  and  Lincoln  forty- 
nine  years  old.  Douglas  had  for  years  been  trained  on  the 
stump,  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  and  in  the  Senate,  to 
meet  in  debate  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  State  and  nation. 
For  years  he  had  been  accustomed,  on  the  floor  of  the  capitol, 
to  encounter  the  leaders  of  the  old  Whig  and  Free-Soil  par- 
ties. Among  them  were  Seward,  and  Fessenden,  and  Crit- 
tenden, and  Chase,  and  Trumbull,  and  Jlale,  and  Sumner, 
and  others,  equally  eminent,  and  his  enthusiastic  friends  in- 
sisted that  never,  either  in  single  conflict  or  when  receiving 
the  assault  of  a  whole  party,  had  he  been  discomfited.  His 
style  was  bold,  vigorous  and  aggressive,  and'at  times  defiant. 
He  was  ready,  fertile  in  resources,  familiar  with  political  his- 
tory, terrible  in  denunciation,  and  handled  with  skill  all  the 
inreapons  of  debate.     His  iron  will,  restless  energy,  united 
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with  great  personal  magnetism,  made  him  very  popular  ;  and 
with  these  qualities  he  had  indomitable  physical  and  moral 
courage,  and  his  almost  uniform  success  had  given  him  per- 
fect confidence  in  himself. 

Lincoln  was  also  a  thoroughly  trained  speaker.  He  had 
contended  successfully,  year  after  year,  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  stump,  with  the  ablest  men  of  Illinois,  including  Lam- 
born,  Logan,  John  Calhoun  and  others,  and  had  often  met 
Douglas  himself — a  conflict  with  whom  he  always  rather 
courted  than  shunned.  Indeed,  these  two  great  orators  had 
often  tested  each  other's  powers,  and  whenever  they  did  meet, 
it  was,  indeed,  "Greek  meeting  Greek,"  and  the  "tug  of  war" 
came,  for  each  put  forth  his  utmost  strength. 

In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1856,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing beautiful,  eloquent,  and  generous  allusion  to  Douglas. 
He  said:  "Twenty  years  ago.  Judge  Douglas  and  I  first  be- 
came acquainted;  we  were  both  young  then,  he,  a  trifle  younger 
than  I.  Even  then,  we  were  both  ambitious,  I,  perhaps 
quite  as  much  as  he.  With  me,  the  race  of  ambition  has  been 
a  failure.  With  him,  it  has  been  a  splendid  success.  His 
name  fills  the  nation,  and  it  is  not  unknown  in  foreign  lands. 
I  affect  no  contempt  for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached; 
so  reached  that  the  oppressed  of  my  species  might  have 
shared  with  me  in  the  elevation,  I  would  rather  stand  on 
that  eminence  than  wear  the  richest  crown  that  ever  pressed 
a  monarch's  brow." 

We  know,  and  the  world  knows,  that  Lincoln  did  reach 
that  high,  nay  far  higher  eminence,  and  that  he  did  reach  it 
in  such  a  way  that  "the  oppre8sed"did  share  with  him  in  the 
elevation. 

Such  were  the  champions  who,  in  1858,  were  to  discuss 
before  the  voters  of  I  Illinois,  and  with  the  whole  nation  as 
spectators,  the  political  questions  then  pending,  and  especially 
the  vital  questions  relating  to  slavery.  It  was  not  a  single 
combat,  but  extended  through  a  whole  campaign,  and  the 
American  people  paused  to  watch  its  progress,  and  hung, 
with  intense  interest,  upon  every  movement  of  the  champions. 
Each  of  these  great  men,  I  doubt  not,  at  that  time,  sincerely 
believed  he  was  right.  Douglas'  ardor,  while  in  such  a  con- 
flict, would  make  him  think,  for  the  time  being,  he  was  right, 
and  I  know  that  Lincoln  argued  for  freedom  against  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery,  with  the  most  profound  conviction  that,  on  suc- 
cess hung  the  fate  of  his  country.  Lincoln  had  two  adip«nt- 
ages  over  Douglas;  he  had  the  best  side  of  the  question,  and 
the  best  temper.    He  was  always  good  humored,  always  had 
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an  apt  story  for  illustration,  while  Douglas,  sometimes,  when 
hard  pressed,  was  irritable. 

Douglas  carried  away  the  most  popular  applause,  but 
Lincoln  made  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression.  Doug- 
las did  not  disdain  an  immediate  ad  capUunhnn  triumph, 
while  Lincoln  aimed  at  permanent  conviction.  Sometimes, 
when  Lincoln's  friends  urged  him  to  raise  ast  rni  of  applause, 
wliich  he  could  always  do,  by  his  happy  illustrations  and 
amusing  stories,  he  refused,  saying  the  occasion  was  too 
serious,  the  issue  too  grave.  "I  do  not  seek  applause,"  said 
he,  **nor  to  amuse  the  people,  I  want  to  convince  them." 

It  was  often  obvserved  during  this  canvass,  that,  while 
Douglas  was  sometimes  greeted  with  the  loudest  cheers,  when 
Lincoln  closed  the  people  seemed  solemn  and  serious,  and 
could  be  heard,  all  through  the  crowd,  gravely  and  anxiously 
discussing  the  to]>ics  on  which  he  had  been  speaking. 

Douglas,  by  means  of  a  favorable  apportionment,  suo* 
ceeded  in  securing  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  but  & 
majority  of  the  vote  was  with  Lincoln.  These  debates 
made  Douglas  Senator,  and  Lincoln  President.  There 
was  something  magnetic,  something  almost  heroic,  in 
the  gallantry  with  which  Douglas  threw  himself  into  thia 
canvass,  and  dealt  his  blows  right  and  left,  against  the  Re* 
publican  party  on  one  side,  and  Huchanan's  administration, 
which  sought  his  defeat,  on  the  other.  The  federal  patron- 
age was  used,  by  the  unscrupulous  Slidell,  against  Douglas 
— but  in  vain;  a  few  were  seduced,  but  the  mass  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  with  honorjible  fidelity,  stood  by  liim.  This 
canvass  of  Douglas,  and  his  personal  and  immediate  triumph 
in  being  returned  to  the  Senate,  over  the  combined  o]»position 
of  the  Republican  party  led  by  Lincoln  and  Trumbull,  and 
the  administration  with  all  its  patronage,  is,  T  think,  the 
most  brilliant  personal  triumph  in  American  politics.  If  we 
look  into  English  struggles  on  the  hustings  for  its  parallel,, 
we  find  something  with  which  to  compare  it,  in  the  late 
triumph  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  we  seek  its  counterpart  in  mil- 
itary history,  we  must  look  into  some  of  the  earlier  campaigns 
of  Napoleon,  or  that  in  which  Grant  captured  Vieksburg. 

Douglas  secured  the  immediate  object  of  the  struggle,, 
but  the  manly  bearing,  the  vigorous  logic,  the  honesty  and 
sincerity,  the  great  intellectual  powers  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Lin» 
coin,  prepared  the  way,  and  two  years  later  secured  his  nom- 
ination and  election  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  a  touching  inci- 
dent, illustrating  the  patriotism  of  both  these  statesmen,  that> 
widely  as  they  had  differed,  and  keen  as  had  been  their  riv- 
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airy,  just  as  soon  as  tbe  life  of  the  Republic  was  menaced  by 
treason,they  joined  hands  to  shield  and  save  the  country  they 
loved. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  section  was  more  profoundly 
rejoiced  over  the  election  of  Lincoln,  the  North  or  the  South. 
The  North  rejoiced  because  they  would  soon  be  partially 
emancipated  from  the  domination  of  the  slave  power,  and  the 
South  because  the  election  of  "a  sectional  President"  afford- 
ed the  long-wished-for  opportunity  of  withdrawing,  "peace- 
ably or  by  force,"  from  "this  rotten,  stinking,  and  oppress- 
ive government." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  FROM  1856  TO  1864 


The  Grasp  of  Slavocracy — Buchanan's  Wily  Cabinet— Advice  of  South- 
ern Senators  and  Governors — Federal  Officials  Resign — Buchan- 
an's Servility — Attorney-General  Black's  Extraordinary  Opinion — 
The  Republic  Has  No  Means  or  Power  of  Self-preservation — 
Black's  Trick — The  President's  Message — Treason's  Revelry  in 
Washington — The  Administration  Watches  in  Silence  While  Davis 
Builds  up  the  Southern  Confederacy — Disarming  the  North — Arms 
and  Stores  for  the  South — Lincoln  Escapes  the  Assassins  and  is  In- 
augurated—His Calm,  Kindly  Message — Beauregard  Fires  Upon 
Fort  Sumter — Lincoln's  Proclamation — Jefferson  Davis  Asks  the 
Aid  of  Divine  Providence — Lincoln's  Policy — Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation— Democratic  Army  Officers  Resign  and  Return  Home — 
A  Sound  War  Measure  as  Well  as  an  Act  of  Humanity— Grant  at 
the  Head  of  the  Army— A  Grim  Warrior  who  Never  Faltered. 

We  now  have  reached  a  pregnant  and  difficult  period. 
Buchanan's  administration  was  controlled  wholly  by  the 
South,  because  fourteen  out  of  the  fifteen  slave  States  elected 
Buchanan  electors.  The  flesh-brokers  also  controlled .  the 
pro-slavery  majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  as* 
we  have  seen  elsewhere.     The  entire  patronage  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  North   and   South   was  prostituted  to  the  lusts  of 
bondage. 

Congress  had  negotiated  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba; 
Buchanan  had  offered  $250  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
John  Brown,  in  addition  to  the  $3,000  offered  by  Missouri; 
the  civil  war  in  Kansas  had  kept  excitement  to  the  highest 
pitch;  the  raid  of  the  eccentric  John  Brown  into  Virginia  was 
trumpeted  as  typical  of  Northern  sentiment;  Northern  State 
courts  had  declared  the  fugitive  slave  act  unconstitutional 
and  refused,  in  some  instances,  to  deliver  up  fugitives;  the 
American  flag  had  been  hauled  down  from  the  capitol  of 
Mississippi  and  treated  to  similar  indignities  in  the  Caroll- 
nas  and  Alabama;  Southern  governors  had,  in  their  messages, 
advised  the  "cultivation  of  a  martial  spirit  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared for  emergencies,"  and  every  Whig  had  been  thrust 
from  the  federal  oflices. 

The  command  had  gone  forth  that  no  Republican  Presi- 
dent should  be  inaugurated  if  elected.  Therefore,  as  soon  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent would  receive  more  votes  than  any  of  the  other  candi- 
dates, the  work  of  dismemberment  began. 

The  source  and  guiding  spirits  of  rebellion  were  at  Wash- 
ington. No  matter  what  post  mortem  defenses  may  be  ful- 
minated; no  matter  that  distinguished  partisans  have  extolled 
the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet,  the 
record  of  official  deeds  and  utterances  fixes  the  guilt  where 
it  belongs. 

Buchanan's  cabinet  was  remarkable  for  the  culture,  ex- 
perience, diplomatic  adroitness  and  political  cunning  of  its 
members.  Where  they  did  not  actively  engage  in  the  Demo- 
cratic preparations  for  war,  they  dragged  their. oflScial  tails 
behind,  like  foxes,  to  obliterate  the  tracks  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  South. 

John  B.  Floyd,  secretary  of  war,  subtle  as  a  serpent,  en- 
gaged in  dismantling  forts  and  stripping  arsenals  in  the  free 
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States,  and  concentrating  ammunition,  stores,  muskets  and 
ordnance  in  the  South.  Our  navy  was  scattered  and  weak- 
ened, and  the  defensive  powers  of  the  North  were  crippled 
as  thoroughly  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  Lincoln  had  been  elected, 
South  Carolina's  preliminary  measures  of  withdrawal  from 
the  Union  caused  Major  Anderson  to  mass  his  forces  at  Fort 
Sumter.  This  spurred  Floyd  to  redoubled  activity.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  heavy  ordnance  from  Alleghany 
Arsenal,  in  Pennsylvania,  Jto  Qalveston  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
federal  forces  in  Charleston  harbor.  This  braz^en  demand 
being  refused,  he  resigned  on  December  29,  1860,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky. 

In  his  speech  on  the  day  before  election,  W.  W.  Boyce,  a 

representative  from  South  Carolina,  said: 

The  question  then  is,  what  are  we  to  do?  In  my  opinion 
the  South  ought  not  to  submit.  If  you  intend  to  resist,  the 
way  to  resist  in  earliest  is  to  act.  The  way  to  enact  revolu- 
tion is  to  stare  it  in  the  face.  I  think  the  only  policy  for  us- 
is  to  arm  as  soon  as  we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
election  of  Lincoln.  It  is  for  South  Carolina,  in  the  quickest 
manner  and  by  the  most  direct  means,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union;  then  we  will  not  submit,  whether  other  Southern 
States  will  act  with  us  or  with  our  enemies. 

Gov.  Gist  convened  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in 
special  session  on  the  day  before  election.  He  advised  the 
people  on  that  day  (November  5,  1860)  that  "if  Lincoln 
should  be  elected  they  must  seek  redress.  The  secession  of 
South  Carolina  from  the  Union  would  alone  satisfy  the 
people." 

James  Chestnut,  Jr.,  United  States  Senator  from  that 
State,  addressed  the  legislature,  declaring  "the  South  would 
not  submit  to  a  Black  Republican  President  and  a  Black  Re- 
publican Congress;  and  that  for  himself  he  would  unfurl  the 
Palmetto  flag  and  ring  the  clarion  notes  of  defiance  in  the 
ears  of  an  insolent  foe." 
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On  the  day  following  election  the  federal  officials  in 
South  Carolina  resigned,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  the 
legislature  passed  a  bill  for  the  enrollment  and  equipment  of 
militia,  and  the  two  United  States  Senators  resigned. 

The  South  has  always  claimed,  and  the  hungry  dough- 
faces of  the  Northern  Democracy  indorse  the  claim,  that  the 
South  was  forced  into  the  Rebellion  by  the  North.  The 
facts  in  relation  to  the  action  of  South  Carolina  alone  dis- 
prove that  falsehood.  The  only  excuse  alleged  was  that  they 
"would  not  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  Black  Republican  Presi" 
dent."  Four  months  would  elapse  before  even  Lincoln's 
policy  would  be  known.  The  Republicans  had  made  no  an- 
nouncement, put  forth  no  demands.  They  could  not.  They 
were  four  months  from  power. 

The  South  had  for  years  threatened  secession,  as  has  been 
seen  by  the  utterances  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  but 
had  never  before  found  an  excuse  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. They  had  controlled  the  President,  cabinet.  Supreme 
Court,  federal  officials  and  army.  What  more  could  they 
ask?  Now  they  had  lost  the  administration.  That  was 
given  out  as  a  sufficient  excuse^  for  secession  and  rebellion, 
and  they  were  ready  and  waiting  for  both. 

Before  Congress  met  in  December,  President  Buchanan, 
palsied  by  seventy  years  of  hard  service  in  the  cause  of 
slavery,  asked  his  attorney-general,  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  for  an 
opinion  relative  to  the  acts  of  the  States  that*  we  re  preparing, 
Hi  rapid  succession,  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  that  official  document  will  show  what  a  powerful 
blow  it  was  for  the  rebels  and  against  the  Union: 

Attornky-General's  Office,  November  20,  1866. 
Sir: — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the 
17th,   and   now  reply  to  the  grave  questions    therein    pro- 

'  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  who  became  Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy, 
thoiiu'hi  the  South  had  settled  on  a  very  flimsy  pretext  for  relM'lllon.  In  his 
siXM'ch  l)L'fore  the  OeonrJa  legislature,  November  U,  J8W),  he  said:  ''We  went 
into  the  clertlon  with  this  people.  The  result  was  different  from  what  we 
wi.»bcrl :  but  the  election  has  been  constitutionally  held.  If  wo  were  to  midLe 
H  point  of  resistance  to  the  government,  and  go  ovt  of  tht  XJiiUm  on  that  ac* 
rnunt,  the  record  wtndd  be  made  up  hereafter  aoairut  U8.** 
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pounded,  as  fully  as  the  time  allowed  me  will  permit.  Mili- 
tary forces  can  suppress  only  such  combinations  as  are  found 
directly  opposing  the  laws  and  obstructing  the  execution 
thereof.  It  can  do  no  more  than  what  might  and  ought  to 
be  done  by  a  civil  posse,  if  a  civil  posse  could  be  raised  large 
enongli  to  meet  the  same  opposition.  On  such  occasions  es- 
pecially the  military  power  must  be  kept  in  strict  subordina- 
tion to  the  civil  authority,  since  it  is  only  in  aid  of  the  latter 
that  the  former  can  work  at  all. 

But  what  if  the  feeling  in  any  State  against  the  United 
States  should  become  so  universal  that  the  federal  officers 
themselves  (including  judges,  district  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals,) shoul  d  be  reached  by  the  same  influence,  and  resign 
their  places?  Of  course  the  first  step  would  be  to  appoint 
others  in  their  stead,  if  others  could  be  got  to  serve. 

But,  in  such  an  event,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  filling  the  offices.  We  can  easily 
conceive  how  it  might  become  altogether  impossible.  We 
are  therefore  obliged  to  consider  what  can  be  done  in  case 
we  have  no  courts  to  issue  judicial  process,  and  no  minis- 
terial officers  to  execute  it.  In  that  event  troops  would  cer- 
tainly be  out  of  place,  and  their  use  wholly  illegal.  If  they 
are  sent  to  aid  the  courts  and  marshals,  there  must  be  courts 
and  marshals  to  be  aided. i  Without  the  exercise  of  those 
functions,  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  civil  service,  the 
laws  can  not  be  executed  in  any  event,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  physical  strength  which  the  government  has  at  its 
command.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  send  a  military 
force  into  any  State,  with  orders  to  act  against  the  people, 
would  be  simply  making  war  upon  them. 

The  existing  laws  put  and  keep  the  federal  government 
strictly  on  the  defensive. 

Whether  Congress  has  the  power  to  make  war  against 
one  or  more  States,  and  require  the  executive  of  the  federal 
government  to  carry  it  on  by  means  of  force  to  be  drawn 
from  other  States,  is  a  question  for  Congress  itself  to  con- 
sider. It  must  be  admitted  that  no  such  power  is  express- 
ly given;  nor  are  there  any  words  in  the  Constitution 
which  imply  it. 

If  it  be  true  that  war  can  not  be  declared,  nor  a  system 
of  hostilities  carried  on  by  the  central  government  against  a 
State,  then  it  seems  to  follow  that  an  attempt  to  do  so  would 

^  As  the  federal  officials  roeiffned  Just  before  this  opinion  was  written,  it  has 
been  firenerally  supposed  that  Black  and  Buchanan  advised  that  course  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  make  use  of  this  very  point  as  a  sophistical  argument  against 
preserving  the  Union. 
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be  ipso  facto  an  expulsion  of  such  State  from  the  Uniok, 
Being  treated  as  an  alien  and  an  enemy,  she  would  be  com- 
pelled to  act  a(^cordingly.  And  if  Congress  shall  break  up 
ibe  present  Union  by  unconstitutionally  putting  strife  and 
enmity  and  armed  hostility  between  difTorent  sections  of  the 
country,  instead  of  the  (domestic  tranquility  which  the  Con- 
stitution wfis  meant  to  insure,  will  not  all  the  States  he  ctih 
solved  frojn  their  fechral  oblhjdt ions?  Is  any  portion  of  the 
people  bound  to  contribute  their  money  or  their  blood  to  car- 
ry on  a  contest  like  that? 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  as  I  think  Uis^  then 
the  Union  fnunt  ntterlt/  perish  at  the  moment  when  Congreas 
shall  arm  one  part  of  tlie  j)eople  against  another  for  any  pur- 
pose beyond  that  of  merely  protecting  the  general  govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  proper  constitutional  functions. 

I  am   very  respectfull-y  yours,  etc., 

J.  S.  Black. 
Te  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  extraordinary  man,  Judge  Black,  announced  to  the 
world  in  that  qpinion  the  astounding  doctrine  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  nation;  that  it  possessed  no  means  or  power 
of  self-preservation;  that  if  the  marshals  and  courts  resorted 
to  the  trick  of  resigning  it  would  be  illegal  to  employ  federal 
force  to  execute  the  federal  laws  in  an  insurrectionary  dis- 
trict in  which  they  bad  resigned;  and,  more  monstrous  than 
all  the  rest,  that  treason  did  not  consist  in  disobedience  and 
defiance  of  the  United  States  by  a  State,  b}Uin  an  attempt  by 
the  United  States  to  e)xforce  the  laxns  in  that  rebellious  State/ 

No  other  construction  could  be  put  on  the  opinion.  The 
South  was  in  a  frenzy  of  delightf  Black  had  gone  infinitely 
farther  than  their  most  rabid  leaders  ever  ventured  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  Tliey  gathered  comfort  and  strength  from  its 
every  sentence,  and  from  that  moment  on  there  was  never  a 
check  or  falter  in  secession  movements.  The  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  had  shorn  the  locks  from  Sam- 
son— manacled  the  mighty  limbs  of  the  nation  and  given  a 
carte  blanche  to  her  enemies  of  the  South  to  do  what  they 
pleased,  as  there  was  no  power  in  the  (Jonstitutian  or  elsewhere 
to  interfere  with  th^em  or  to  protect  hereslf. 
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Assault  and  dismember  the  Union,  said  Black's  opinion 
to  the  slave-drivers;  the  Union  has  no  means  of  self-defense. 
If  she  attempts  self-defense,  she  only  becomes  guilty  of 
treason  to  you. 

On  this  remarkable  state  paper  President  Buchanan 
drafted  his  message  to  Congress,  which  was  delivered  Decem- 
ber 4, 1860,  at  Washington,  after  several  State  legislatures  had 
met  and  begun  to  contrive  dismemberment.  He  had  made 
no  effort  to  stay  the  tide  of  disunion,  sent  forth  no  patriotic 
cry  to  save  his  country,  uttered  no  sylable  that  showed  he 
possessed  a  country  or  a  spark  of  patriotism.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  aided  and  abetted  secession  by  a  message  to  Con- 
gress declaring  that  any  attempt  to  stop  it  would  destroy  the 
Union;  that  if  the  Union  ''could  not  live  in  the  affections  of 
the  people,  it  must  one  day  perish;"  that  even  Congress  had 
no  power  to  organize  and  employ  force  for  its  preservation, 
as  the  sword  "was  not  placed  in  their  hands"  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  people  of  the  North,  the  lovers  of  the  Union,  were 
struck  dumb  by  this  message.  They  saw  the  great  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  free  States  officially  aiding  and  abetting, 
from  the  highest  post  on  the  Western  Continent,  the  treason 
of  the  South;  saw  it  abandoning  honor  and  country  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  slavery. 

Hoping,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  at  once  the  Union,  slavery 
and  peace,  John  J.  Crittenden,  United  States  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  December,  1860, 
presented  the  following  iron-clad  "compromise"  amendment 
of  the  Constitution: 

jResolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
thi|t  the  followmg  be  proposed  and  submitted  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  as  a  part  of 
the  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  conventions  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  of  the  States: 

1st.  In  all  of  the  territory  now  or  hereafter  acquired 
north  of  86  degrees  30  minutes,  slavery,  or  involuntary  servi- 

— 16 
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tude,  except  for  the  punishmeDt  of  crime,  is  prohibited; 
while  in  all  of  the  territory  Bouth  of  that,  slavery  is  hereby 
recognized  as  existing,  and  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by 
Congress,  but  shall  be  protected  as  property  by  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  territorial  governments  during  its  continuanoe. 
All  the  territory  north  or  south  of  said  line,  within  such 
boundaries  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  when  it  contains  a 
population  necessary  for  a  member  of  Congress,  with  a  repub- 
lican form  of  goveniment,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
an  equality  wiih  the  original  States,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  State  shall  prescribe. 

2d.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  State  permitting  it. 

3rd.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  of  abolishing  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  while  it  exists  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  or  either;  nor  shall  Congress  at  any  time  prohibit 
the  officers  of  government  or  members  of  Congress,  whose 
duties  require  them  to  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
bringing  slaves  there  and  using  them  as  such. 

4th.  Congress  shall  have  no  power  to  hinder  the  trane- 
portation  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  whether  by 
land,  navigable  river,  or  sea. 

5th.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  by  law  to  pay  any 
owner  the  full  value  of  any  fugitive  slave,  in  all  cases  where 
the  marshal  is  prevented  from  discharging  his  duty  by  force 
or  rescue  made  after  arrest.  In  all  such  cases  the  owner 
shall  have  the  power  to  sue  the  county  in  which  the  rescae 
or  violence  was  made;  and  the  county  shall  have  the  right  to 
sue  the  individuals  who  committed  the  wrong,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  owner  could  sue. 

6th.  NoffUure  amendment  or  amendments  shall  affect  the 
preceding  article,  and  Congress  shall  never  have  power  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery  within  the  States  where  it  is  permitted. 

Even  this,  as  thoroughly  as  it  would  have  placed  the 
North  under  the  iron  heel  of  slavery  and  at  the  mercy  of  its 
man-stealers,  was  not  enough.  An  absolute  slave  empire, un- 
disturbed by  the  irritating  presence  of  freedom  and  Christian 
civilization,  and  not  troubled  by  any  alliance  with  free  terri* 
tory,  was  the  ideal  the  Southern  Democrats  had  set  np; 
hence  nothing  short  of  secession  would  satisfy  them. 

Buchanan  sent  Caleb  Cushing  secretly  to  Charleston  to 
meet  the  leading  secession  spirits  and  beg  them  to  do  noth- 
ing but  prepare  for  secession  during  his  term.     He  evidently 
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wanted  them  to  secede,  but  not  till  Lincoln  should  sit  in  the 
White  House.  Gushing  was  authorized  to  promise  the  South- 
erners that  if  they  would  commit  no  overt  act  until  after  the 
end  of  the  administration,  no  reinforcements  would  be  sent 
to  Major  Anderson.     What  tteasonf 

At  about  the  same  time  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  was  serenaded  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  In  his  public  speech  of  acknowl- 
edgement he  thus  set  forth  Buchanan's  treason  : 

South  Carolina  can  not  take  one  backward  step  now  with- 
out receiving  the  curses  of  posterity.  South  Carolina,  single 
and  alone,  is  bound  to  go  out  of  this  accursed  Union, 

MR.  BUCHANAN  IS  PLEDGED  TO  SECESSION 
AND  I  MEAN  TO  HOLD  HIM  TO  IT. 

Take  your  destinies  in  your  own  hands  and  shatter  this 
accursed  Union,  South  Carolina  can  do  it  alone;  but,  if  she 
can  not,  she  can  at  least  throw  her  arras  around  the  pillars  of 
the  Constitution  and  involve  all  the  States  in  a  common  ruin. 

The  American  Republic  tr  embled  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Southern  representatives  swarmed  around  the  capitol  in  a 
double  capacity.  They  wished  to  cripple  the  government  as 
much  as  possible ;  learn  its  plans  and  secrets  and  communi- 
cate them  to  their  own  States  ;  an  d,  while  voting  and  schem- 
ing in  the  halls  of  the  government  which  they  had  aban- 
doned, were  arranging  for  maintaining  their  attitude,  if 
necessary,  by  force. 

They  all  intended  to  "desert  the  old  concern**  soon,  but 
wished  to  remain  as  long  as  %hey  could  be  either  of  service  to 
the  South  or  injury  to  the  North.  The  scenes  of  flagrant 
sedition  enacted  in  the  halls  of  Congress  during  the  last 
weeks  of  Buchanan's  term  are  unequalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  He  sat  in  the  executive  chair  in  a  comatose  con 
dition,  deaf  and  drowsy,  while  his  cabinet  winked  and  smiled 
at  the  panorama  of  destruction  going  on  unchecked  around 
them. 

Thus,  while  the  Democratic  spectre  still  occupied  the 
White  House,  one  after  another  of  the  slave  States  wheeled 
out  of  the  Union.    The  flag  was  trailed  in   the  dust  and 
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burned  in  public  amidst  jeerin^c  crowds  throughout  the 
South.  The  Southern  Confederacy  was  organized  February 
H,  1801,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  thirty  days  after  his  withdrawal 
from  the  United  Slates  Senate  and  from  Buchanan's  bosom, 
was  inaugurated,  with  a  full  cabinet,  as  "President"  of  the 
new  slave  government;  yet  the  Democratic  administration 
made  no  attempt  whatever  to  save  the  Union,  vindicate  the 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions  or  shield  our  national  honor, 
but,  like  dastards  and  co-conspiritors,  sat  in  passive  compla- 
cency and  saw  the  country  going  headlong  to  destruction. 

General  Scott,  observing  the  energy  of  the  rebels,  oalled 
upon  Buchanan  repeatedly  and  urged  that  strong  garrisons 
be  sent  to  the  imperiled  fortrer  >es,  some  of  which  were  in- 
differently occupied  and  some  not  at  all.  Buchanan  steadily 
refused  to  allow  Scott  to  do  anything  to  save  oar  forts  and 
arsenals,  and  also  refused  to  allow  the  old  hero  to  send  a  cir- 
cular of  warning  to  the  handfuls  of  soldiers  that  formally 
occupied  some  of  the  government  posts,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  be  of  avail. 

Had  Scott's  plan  been  adopted,  active  secession  woald 
have  been  checked  and  public  property  valued  at  nearly 
$6,000,000  would  have  been  rescued  at  once.  And  possibly, 
probably y  we  may  say,  the  Rebellion  would  also  have  been 
averted,  1,000,000  lives  preserved  and  $400,000,000  in  treas- 
ure saved.  But  his  plan  might  likewise  have  perpetuated 
slavery. 

Scott's  patriotic  pleadings  were  not  heeded,  and  Fort 
Moultrie,  the  arsenal,  Castle  Pinckney  and  the  revenue  cutter 
William  AiJcen  were  seized  at  Charleston  in  December ;  and 
before  the  close  of  January  the  forts  and  arsenals  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana  had  been 
seized  by  the  rebels  and  the  secession  flag  was  floating  from 
the  Southern  capitols. 

Until  Lincoln  was  safely  seated  in  the  White  Hous^ 
there  was  a  perfect  revelry  of  treason  at  Washington  as  well 
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as  in  the  Soath.  Bat,  not  satisfied  with  dismantling  our 
fortresses,  scattering  our  navy,  emptying  Northern  arsenals 
into  the  armories  of  Southern  militia,  draining  our  treasury 
almost  to  the  last  dollar,  and  setting  up  a  new  government 
for  themselves,  they  must  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  "section"  which  they  had  'just  abandoned  in  con- 
tempt, and  which,  as  Robert  Toombs  declared,  "  must  for- 
ever remain  to  them  as  a  foreign  nation." 

Although  they  had  been  permitted  to  peacefully  inaugu- 
rate their  own  "  President,"  Jeff.  Davis,  they  declared  we 
should  never  inaugurate  ours.  The  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Lincoln  before  his  inaugural  having  been  discovered,  the 
matter  of  conducting  him  to  Washington  was  intrusted  to 
Allan  Pinkerton,  of  Chicago,  and  his  corps  of  famous  detect- 
ives. Having  been  advertised  to  pass  over  one  route,  Lin- 
coln suddenly  chose  another,  and,  disguised  in  partial  Scot- 
tish costume,  rode  safely  into  the  capital,  completely  baffling 
the  Democratic  conspirators. 

G^n.  Scott,  in  his  Autobiography,  wrote  thus  signifi- 
cantly: 

The  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln  was  perhaps  the 
most  critical  and  hazardous  event  with  which  I  have  ever 
been  connected.  In  the  preceding  two  months  I  have  re- 
ceived more  than  fifty  letters,  many  from  points  distant  from 
each  other,  some  earnestly  disuading  me  from  being  present 
at  the  event,  and  others  distinctly  threatening  assassination 
if  I  endeavored  to  protect  the  ceremony  by  military  force. 

Nevertheless  the  brave  old  warrior  did  "protect  the  cere- 
mony with  military  force,"  and  in  a  formidable  and  imposing 
manner.  Assassins  lurked  near,  but  were  overawed  by  his 
demonstration  of  federal  power,  and  at  noon  of  March  4, 
1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  Re- 
publican President  of  the  United  States,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  message. 

Although  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  fully  organized 
and  running  on  schedule  time,  and  had  levied  war  against  the 
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federal  government  by  firing  on  the  iStar  of  the  West  as  she 
entered  Charleston  harbor,  yet  his  message  contained  no 
sectional  or  hostile  sentiments,  no  sentence  that  could  be  tor- 
tured into  a  policy  of  infringement  or  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  any  State,  real  or  assumed. 

Bat  that  had  no  effect  on  the  rebels.  The  Demooraoy 
had  declared  they  *'woald  not  live  under  Black  Republican 
rule,"  and,  having  made  that  "solemn  announcement,"  the 
simple  fact  of  Lincoln's  inauguration  was  all  the  reason  they 
wanted  for  proceeding  with  their  scheme  of  rebellion. 

Lincoln's  calm  and  kindly  yet  wise  and  firm  inaugural 
message,  as  the  first  ever  delivered  by  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  as  a  remarkable  state  paper  in  strained  and  troublous 
times,  shall  be  inserted  before  proceeding  farther: 

FellotC'Citizens  of  the  United  states: 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  government 
itself,!  appear  before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take, 
in  your  presence,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  Slates  to  be  taken  by  the  President,  before  he  en- 
ters on  the  execution  of  his  oflice. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  at  present,  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss those  matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no 
special  anxiety  or  excitement.  Apprehension  seems  to  exist 
among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  that,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  a  Republican  administration,  their  property  and 
their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 
There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary 
lias  all  the  while  existed,  and  been  open  to  their  inspection. 
It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of  him  who 
now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  ^  those 
speeches  when  1  declare  that  "I  have  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
the  States  where  it  exists."  I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right 
to  do  so  ;  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  Those  who 
nominated  and  elected  me,  did  so  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  I  had  made  this,  and  made  many  similar  declarations, 
and  had  never  recanted  them.  And,  more  than  this,  they 
placed  in  the  platform,  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law^  to 
themselves  and  to  me,  the  dear  and  emphatic  resolution 
which  I  now  read : 
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**Besolved^  That  the  maintenanoe  inviolate  of  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order 
and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its 
own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
fabric  depend  ;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by 
armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of  crimes.'' 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments  ;  and  in  doing  so  I  only 
press  upon  the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
of  which  the  case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace  and 
security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endangered  by 
the  now  incoming  administration. 

I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can  be  given  will  be  cheerfully 
given  to  all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever 
cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fu- 
gitives from  service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as 
plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  pro- 
visions : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended 
by  those  who  made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call 
fugitive  slaves;  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the 
law. 

All  members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to  the 
whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  well  as  any  other. 
To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves  whose  cases  come  with- 
in the  terms  of  this  clause^  "shall  be  delivered  up,"  their 
oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would  make  the  effort  in 
good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity, 
frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good  that 
unanimous  oath? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause 
should  be  enforced  by  national  or  by  State  authority;  but 
surely  that  difference  is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the 
slave  is  tobesurrendered,itcan  be  of  little  consequence  to  him 
or  to  others  by  which  authority  it  is  done  ;  and  should  any 
one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  this  oath  shall  ^o  unkept  on 
a  merely  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 
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Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  sabjeot,  ought  not  all  the 
safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  the  civilized  and  humane 
jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in 
any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And  might  it  not  be  well 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  guarantees  that  *'  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States?" 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservations 
and  with  no  purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by 
any  hypercritical  rules;  and  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to 
specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced, 
I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official 
and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those 
acts  which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a 
President  under  our  national  Constitution.  During  that 
period  fifteen  different  and  very  distinguished  citizens  have 
in  succession  administered  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  have  conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and 
generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for 
precedent,!  now  enter  upon  the  same  task,  for  the  brief  con- 
stitutional term  of  four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. 

A  disruption  of  the  federal  Union,  heretofore  only  men- 
aced, is  now  formidably  attempted.  I  hold  that  in  the  con- 
templation of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied, 
if  not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  gov- 
ernments. It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  government  proper 
ever  bad  a  provision  in  its  orpranic  law  for  its  own  termin- 
ation. Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our 
national  Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endurq  forever,  it 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not 
provided  for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper, 
but  an  association  of  States  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  merely, 
can  it,  as  a  contract,  be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the 
parties  who  made  it?  One  party  to  a  contract  may  violate  it 
— break  it,  so  to  speak;  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully 
rescind  it?  Descending  from  these  general  principles  we  find 
the  proposition  that  in  legal  contemplation  the  Union  is  per- 
petual, confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union  itself. 
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The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It 
was  matured  and  continued  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all 
the  then  thirteen  States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that 
it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in 
1778;  and,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for  or- 
daining and  establishing  the  Constitution  was  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union.  But  if  the  destruction  of  the  Union  by  one 
or  by  a  part  only  of  the  States  be  lawfully  possible,  the  Union 
is  less  than  before,  the  Constitution  having  lost  the  vital  ele- 
ment of  perpetuity. 

It  follows  from  these  views  that  no  State,  upon  its  own 
mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  UnioA  that  resolves 
and  ordinances  to  that  effect,  are  legally  void;%nd  that  acts 
of  violence  within  any  State  or  States  against  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary,  or  revolutionary, 
according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken,  and,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  I  shall  take  care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly 
enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  shall  be  faith- 
fully executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this,  which  I  deem 
to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part,  I  shall  perfectly  per- 
form it,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  unless  my  rightful  masters, 
the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisition,  or  in 
some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary. 

I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally 
defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence,  and 
there  shall  be  none  unless  it  is  forced  upon  the  national 
authority. 

The  power  confided  to  me  toill  be  used  to  holdy  occupy y  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  government^ 
and  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  may  be 
necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using 
of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 

Where  hostility  to  the  United  States  shall  be  so  great  and 
so  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from 
holding  federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  ob- 
noxious strangers  among  the  people  that  object.  While  the 
strict  legal  right  may  exist  of  the  government  to  enforce  the 
exercise  of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so 
irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal,  that  I  deem  it 
better  to  forego  for  the  time  the  uses  of  such  offices. 
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The  mails,  unleHs  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm 
thought  and  reflection. 

The  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless onrrent 
events  and  experience  shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to 
be  proper;  and  in  every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion 
will  be  exercised  according  to  the  circumstances  actually  ex- 
isting, and  with  a  view  and  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  national  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sym- 
pathies and  affections. 

That  there  are  persons,  in  one  section  or  another,  who 
seek  to  destro«the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any 
pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  afRrm  nor  deny.  But  if  there 
be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them. 

To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not 
speak,  before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  national  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories, 
and  its  hopes?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  why  we  do 
it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step,  while  any  portion 
of  the  ills  you  fly  from,  have  no  real  existence?  Will  you, 
while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to,  are  greater  than  all  the  real 
ones  you  fly  from?  Will  you  risk  the  commission  of  so  fear- 
ful a  mistake?  All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all 
constitutional  rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that 
any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitution  has  been  de- 
nied? I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 

Think,  if  you  cam,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly 
written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  aenied. 
If,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a 
minority  of  any  clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it  might, 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution;  it  certainly  would, 
if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.     But  such  is  not  our  case. 

All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so 
plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations,  guar- 
anties and  prohibitions  in  the  Constitution,  that  controversies 
never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be 
framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to  every 
question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.  No 
foresight  can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable 
length  contain,  express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by  national  or  by 
State  authorities?  The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 
Must  Congress  proteot  slavery  in  the  Territories?    The  Con- 
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Btitation  does  not  expressly  say.  From  questions  of  this 
class,  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide 
upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities. 

If  the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or 
the  government  must  cease.  There  is  no  alternative  for  con- 
tinuing the  government  but  acquiescence  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  a  case,  will  secede  rather 
than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which  in  turn  will  ruin 
and  divide  them,  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede 
from  them  whenever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by 
such  a  minority.  For  instance,  why  not  any  portion  of  a 
new  confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede 
again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim 
to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentiments  are 
now  being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this.  Is 
there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to 
compose  a  new  Union  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  pre- 
vent renewed  secession?  Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  seces- 
sion is  the  essence  of  anarchy. 

A  majority  held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  check  and 
limitation,  and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate 
changes  of  popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is  the  only  true 
sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects  it,  does,  of  ne- 
cessity, fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impos- 
sible; and  the  rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement, 
is  wholly  inadmissible.  So  that,  rejecting  the  majority  prin- 
ciple, anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some  that  consti- 
tutional questions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding  in  any 
case  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to  the  object  of  that  suit, 
while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consid- 
eration in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the 
government;  and  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  de- 
cision may  be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil  effect 
following  it,  being  limited  to  that  particular  case,  with  the 
chance  that  it  may  be  over-ruled  and  never  become  a  pre- 
cedent for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could  the 
evils  of  a  different  practice. 

At  the  same  time  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  government  upon  the  vital  questions  affect- 
ing the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocable  fixed  by  the  decis- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made,  as  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the 
people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  masters^  unless  bay- 
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ing  to  that  extent  praotioally  resigned  their  goverDmeDt  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  court  or 
the  judges.  It  is  a  duty  from  whioh  they  may  notshrink,  to 
decide  cases  properly  brought  before  them;  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn  their  decisions  into  po- 
litical purposes.  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery 
is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it 
is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended;  and  this  is  the  only 
substantial  dispute;  and  the  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade 
are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly 
supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide 
by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break 
over  in  each.  This,  1  think,  can  not  be  perfectly  cured,  and 
it  would  be  worse  in  both  cases  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imper- 
fectly su])pressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived,  without  re- 
striction, in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only  par- 
tially surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the 
other. 

Physically  speaking  we  can  not  separate — we  can  not  re- 
move our  respective  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an 
impassable  wall  between  them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be 
divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
each  other,  but  the  different  sections  of  our  country  can  not 
do  this.  They  can  not  but  remain  face  to  face;  and  inter- 
course, either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more 
advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  be- 
fore? Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between 
aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war, 
you  can  not  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical 
questions  as  to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  of  amending,  or  their  revlutionary  right  to  dismember 
or  overthrow  it.  I  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  many 
worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirons  of  having  the  na- 
tional Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  recommend- 
ation of  amendment,  I  fully  recognize  the  fnll  authority  of 
the  people  oyer  the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either 
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of  the  modes  preaoribed  in  the  inBtrnment  itself,  and  I 
shonld,  under  existing  ciroumstances,  favor,  rather  than  op- 
pose, a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it. 

I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode 
seems  preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate 
with  the  people  themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them 
to  take  or  reject  propositions  originated  by  others  not  espe- 
cially chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  which  might  not  be  pre- 
cisely such  as  they  would  wish  either  to  accept  or  refuse.  I 
understand  that  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

ahich  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen)  has  passed 
ngress,  to  the  effect  that  the  federal  government  shall 
never  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  States,  in- 
cluding that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid  miscon- 
struction of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from 'my  purpose  not 
to  speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
holding  such  a  provision  to  now  be  implied  constitutional 
law,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  made  express  and  irre- 
vocable. 

The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the 
people,  and  they  have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  the 
terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States.  The  people  them- 
selves, also,  can  do  this  if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer 
the  present  government  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  trans- 
mit it  unimpaired  by  him  to  his  successor.  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world? 
In  our  present  differences  is  either  party  without  faith  of 
being  in  the  right?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations,  with 
His  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of  the  North, 
or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal,  the 
American  people.  By  the  frame  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live,  this  same  people  have  wisely  given  their  pub- 
lic servants  but  little  power  for  mischief,  and  have  with 
equal  wisdom  provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the  people  retain 
their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  administration,  by  any  extreme 
wickedness  or  folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  govern- 
ment in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon 
this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking 
time. 
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If  there  be  an  objeot  to  harry  any  of  you,  in  hot  haste,  to 
a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object 
will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can  be 
frustrated  by  it. 

Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old  Cod- 
stitutioa  unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of 
your  own  framing  under  it;  while  the  new  administration 
will  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either. 

If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the 
right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  is  still  no  single  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this 
favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  adjust,  in  the  best  way, 
all  our  present  difficulties. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not 
in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment  will  not  assail  you. 

You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the 
aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  Heaven  to  de- 
stroy the  government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  "  preserve,  protect  and  defend  it." 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have 
strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 

The  mystic  cords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of 
the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

Federal  troops  yet  occupied  Fort  Sumter,  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Charleston.  That  having  been  decided  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  be  "a  menace  to  the  free  people  of  the  State,"  was 
attacked  by  Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard,  on  the  order  of  Geo. 
W.  Randolph,  secretary  of  war  for  the  Confederacy,  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1861.  On  the  14th,  Major  Robert  Anderson 
and  his  gallant  little  band  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  thus 
were  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  deluging  the 
South  in  blood  and  turning  her  smiling  fields  to  desolation. 

On  the  15th  of  April  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing the  South  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  and  calling  for 
75,000  militia  "to  re-possess  the  forts,  places  and  property 
seized  from  the  Union."    He  also  summoned  both  houses  of 
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Congress  to  assemble  in  extraordinary  session  on  July  4, 
1861. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  now  began  in  earnest.  With 
the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  a  radical  change  took  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Democracy  of  the  North. 
Every  free  State  and  the  slave  States  of  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land pledged  means  and  troops  to  suppress  the  Rebellion,  and 
such  Democratic  leaders  as  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Matt.  H. 
Carpenter,  Dan.  S.  Dickinson,  John  J.  Crittenden  and  Ben. 
F.  Butler,  announced  their  hearty  support  of  the  President. 

Jefferson  Davis  also  issued  a  proclamation  two  days  later, 
calling  upon  the  ''good  people  of  the  Confederacy"  to  rally 
and  drive  out  the  ''invader."  Like  the  Maltese  pirates  and 
the  Utah  Mormons,  he  asked  the  aid  and  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  in  behalf  of  his  wicked  efforts. 

Although  the  Rebellion  was  carried  on  and  finished  by  the 
Republicans,  the  history  of  that  terrible  conflict  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  can  not  well  be  incorporated  in  a  volume  of 
this  character.  Lincoln's  policy  was  for  some  time  criticised 
as  timid  and  slow.  His  more  hardy  and  aggressive  advisers 
demanded  that  the  Negroes  be  either  emancipated  or  declared 
contraband  of  war  at  once,  as  the  Southern  armies  could 
never  be  whipped  while  4,000,000  of  blacks,  without  cost 
or  remuneration,  were  at  home  tilling  the  soil  for  the  support 
of  the  whites  in  the  field. 

After  waiting  long  enough  to  see  that  the  South  did  not 
want  peace  upon  any  terms  save  a  permanent  withdrawal 
from  the  Union  and  recognition  by  the  North  as  an  independ- 
ent sovereign  power,  he  issued  a  provisional  proclamation  of 
emancipation  on  September  22,  1862.  In  January,  1863,  he 
supplemented  it  by  a  manifesto  extirpating  all  forms  of  human 
bondage  throughout  the  Republic. 

This  met  with  desperate  resistance  in  the  South,  and  bit- 
ter denunciation  among  a  considerable  class  of  Democrats  in 
the  North.    Many  Democratic  army  ofiicers  tore  off  their  in- 
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signia  of  rank,  resigned  their  commissions  and  returned  home 
in  disgust. 

Large  as  was  the  faction  that  denounced  the  emancipa- 
tion as  "an  Abolition  crusade,"  and  withdrew  their  support 
from  the  administration,  it  had  no  perceptible  effect.  The 
hope  with  which  it  inspired  the  masses  of  a  speedy  end  of 
the  war,  entirely  overshadowed  the  Democratic  deflection, 
and  rendered  that  deflection  odious. 

The  second  and  absolute  proclamation  of  emancipation 
was  a  noble  document,  ending  thus:  "And  upon  this  aot, 
sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  consider- 
ate judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty 
God." 

The  "considerate  judgment  of  mankind"  was  expressed 
by  the  London  Spectator  when  it  declared: 

We  can  not  read  it  without  a  renewed  conviction  that  it 
is  the  noblest  political  document  known  to  history,  and 
should  have  for  the  nation,  and  the  statesmen  he  left  behind 
him,  something  of  a  sacred  and  almost  prophetic  character. 
Surely  none  was  ever  written  under  a  stronger  sense  of  the 
reality  of  God's  government;  and  certainly  none  written  in 
a  period  of  passionate  conflict  ever  so  completely  excluded 
the  partiality  of  victorious  faction,  and  breathed  so  pure  a 
strain  of  mingled  justice  and  mercy. 

The  proclamation  of  emancipation  could  have  been  de- 
fended throughout  the  world  as  an  act  of  progress  and  civil- 
ized humanity;  but  it  was  in  reality  a  war  measure,  and  as 
such  fully  sanctioned  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 
The  armed  slave-holders  and  their  Northern  allies  were 
vociferous  in  claiming  that  emancipation  was  inhumanity 
and  cruelty,  as  the  Negroes  were  more  comfortable  and  con- 
tented in  slavery.  The  falsity  of  this  assertion  requires  no 
proof  beyond  reference  to  that  extravagant  idolatry  of  Lin- 
coln which  at  once  possessed  the  blacks  and  continues  una- 
bated to  this  day. 
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The  history  of  the  first  four  years  of  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration is  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
Never  were  prodigious  military,  diplomatic  and  civil  ma- 
neuvers of  a  new  and  untried  nature  undertaken  and  con- 
summated with  greater  courage,  foresight  and  success.  The 
South  was  solid,  the  North  divided.  At  first  the  "mas- 
terly inactivity"  of  McClellan,  the  disobediance  and  treason 
of  such  officers  as  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  the  powerful  aid  fur- 
nished the  rebel  cause  by  Great  Britain,  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  and  the  peace-cry ers  of  the  North,  settled  dis- 
couragingly  upon  the  President.  But  finally  Chase  revived 
our  credit,  and  Lincoln  put  at  the  head  of  the  federal  forces 
a  grim  warrior — Ulysses  S.  Grant — who  believed  the  only 
way  to  win  battles  was  to  fight,  and  then  the  tide  of  victory 
set  in,  never  to  be  reversed  or  checked. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


CONVENTION  OF  1864. 


Lincoln  Held  the  Confidence  of  the  World— Brutally  Abused  by  the 
Seditious  Democracy — He  Must  be  Re-nominated— The  Na- 
tional Republican  Convention  Meets  in  Baltimore  on  June  7 — 
Edwin  D.  Morgan's  Address— Temporary  Officers- Plea  for  the 
Republicans  of  the  Rebellious  States — Permanent  Organization — 
Addresses  by  * 'Parson"  Brownlow  and  Others — Lincoln  Chosen  on 
the  First  Ballot — Unrestrained  Enthusiasm— Andrew  Johnson  for 
Vice-President — A  Vigorous  Campaign— Fremont's  Candidacy — 
He  Finally  Withdraws  With  a  Parthian  Shot  at  Lincoln— Vallan 
digham  and  His  Crew  Meet  and  Nominate  George  B.  McClellan— 
H.  Clay  Dean*s  Libel. us  Prayer — "Ape,  Jackass  or  Hyenas- 
Plan  of  the  Democracy— Lincoln's  Triumphant  Re-election. 

With  the  advance  of  1864  it  became  more  clear  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  would  be  re-nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the 
Presidenojr.  He  had,  indeed,  been  conservative,  but  no  man 
had  ever  occupied  a  position  beset  with  so  many  new  dan- 
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gers  and  unsettled  questions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
with  all  the  care  that  human  gcnias  could  invent.  He  could 
not  lead  public  sentiment;  only  keep  fully  abreast  of  it,  Yet^ 
he  had  the  confidence,  not  of  the  Republican  masses  of  the 
North  alone,  but  of  the  whole  world.  His  homely  bat  sturdy 
ways,  backed  by  keen  common  sense  and  the  mighty  men 
around  him,  had  wrought  prodigious  successes. 

For  these  reasons  the  Democrats  were  frantic  against  him.. 
What  a  storm  of  denunciation,  abuse  and  detraction  beat 
against  his  weary  soul!  The  Democratic  adders,  not  content- 
to  crawl  through  the  Northern  gardens  and  strike  the  yenom 
of  treason  into  all  the  war  measures  of  the  federal  power^ 
must  personally  assault,  with  falsehood  and  yilifioation,  the 
patient  martyr  who  stood  in  the  frightful  breach  attempting, 
to  saye  a  government,  a  country  and  a  flag /or  tJiem  as  well 
as  for  posterity. 

The  call  for  the  Republican  convention,  to  meet  at  Baiti* 
more  on  the  Yth  of  June,  was  published  February  22,  1864,. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  Lincoln  would  be  almost  unani- 
mously re-nominated.  Public  interest  in  the  meeting  centered^ 
therefore,  largely  on  the  character  of  the  platform  to  be 
adopted  and  the  probable  nominee  for  the  Vrce-Presidency. 
About  600  delegates  gathered  in  Ae  Front  Street  Theater^ 
which,  by  order  of  the  «ity  council  of  Baltimore,  bacl  been 
gracefully  festooned  with  flags.  The  speaker's  chair  was  on 
an  elevated  platform  under  a  beautifal  canopy  of  flags. 

At  noon,  precisely,  ef  Tuesday,  June  7,  the  Second  Regi- 
ment band,  from  Fort  McHenry,  brought  the  assemblap^  to 
order  by  a  grand  overture.    Edwin  D.  Morgan  then  arose  and 

said: 

Members  of  the  Convention', — It  is  a  little  more  than  eight 
years  since  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  national  party,  to  be 
conducted  upon  principles  and  poKcy  which  had  been  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  those  illustrious  statesmen,  Greorge 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  A  convention  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  under  the  shade  of  trees  that  surrounded  the 
Hail  of  Independence,  and  candidates  (Fremont  and  Dayton). 
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"were  there  nominated,  who  had  espoused  our  cause  and  were 
to  maintain  it.  But  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gave  its  elect- 
oral vote  to  James  Buchanan,  and  the  election  of  1 856  was  lost. 

Nothing  daunted  by  defeat,  it  was  determined  to  fight 
"on  this  line  "not  only  "al^ summer"  but  four  summers  and 
four  winters,  and  in  1860  the  party  banner  was  again  unfurled 
with  the  nam^s  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
inscribed  thereon.  This  time  it  was  successful,  but  with  suc- 
cess came  the  Rebellion,  and  with  the  Rebellion  of  course 
war,  and  war,  terrible  and  cruel  war,ha8  continued  up  to  this 
time,  when  it  is  necessary  under  our  Constitution  to  prepare 
for  another  Presidential  election. 

It  is  for  this  highly  responsible  purpose  that  you  are 
to-day  assembled.  It  is  not  my  duty  nor  my  purpose  to 
indicate  any  general  plan  of  action  by  this  convention — but 
I  trust  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  dread 
realities  of  the  past,  and  what  is  passing  at  this  moment,  the 
fact  that  the  bones  of  our  soldiers  are  bleaching  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  and  by  the  further  knowledge  of  the  further  fact 
that  this  has  all  been  caused  by  slavery,  the  party  of  which 
you,  gentlemen,  are  the  delegated  and  only  representatives, 
will  fan  short  of  accomiplishing  its  great  mission  unless 
among  its  other  resolves  it  shall  declare  for  such  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  as  will  positively  prohibit  African 
slaverv  in  the  United  States.  In  behalf  of  the  national 
committee  I  now  propose  for  temporary  president  of  this 
convention,  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky. 

The  nomination  was  at  once  unanimously  confirmed,  and 
Preston  King,  of  New  York,  and  Alex.  W.  Randall,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, conducted  the  venerable  "war-hosse  of  Kentucky"  to  the 
ohair.  He  was  greeted  with  boisterous  applause,  and  made  an 
eloquent  speech.  He  "did  not,"  he  said,  "enter  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention  as  a  Republican,  nor  as  a  Whig  or  Dem- 
ocrat, but  as  a  Union  man.  And,  as  a  Union  man,  he  would 
follow  the  party  that  was  for  the  Union  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  to  the  gates  of  death." 

When  it  came  to  ealTlng  the  roll  of  States  in  order  to 
makeup  a  committee  on  credentials,  Thad.  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, objected  to  seating,  or  recognizing  the  right  to  vote, 
of  the  delegations  from  the  States  belonging  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 
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Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  L.  H.  Chandler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  James  H.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  made  pleas  for  the 
loyal  delegates  from  the  rebellious  States.  W.  Q.  Brownlow 
and  Horace  Maynard  were  particula^y  eloquent  in  behalf  of 
the  '^suffering,  Union-loving  people  of  Tennessee,''  and  at 
last  that  State  was  admitted.  Later  the  other  slave  States — 
except  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  North  Carolina 
— were  seated.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia  and  Texas 
had  no  representatives  present. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  speech-making  and 
fraternizing  with  Democratic-Union  men.  Many  distinguished 
public  characters  were  present.  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
in  Baltimore  for  the  first  time  since  he  was  thrown  into  jail 
for  his  opposition  to  slavery.  That  consummate  politician, 
Thurlow  Weed,  was  conspicuous,  working  vigorously  for  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. The  statesmen  of  Massachusetts,  Iowa  and  Connecti- 
cut were  equally  assiduous  in  urging  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler for  the  same  position. 

Committees  were  chosen  as  follows: 


STATES. 


(JallfornJa. 

Conn 

Delaware . 

Illlaois 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Ivansaa.. .. 
Kentucky. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 

Mass 

Mfchiffan.. 
Minnesota 
N.  Hump. . 
N .  Jersey.. 
New  York. 

Ohio 

Orearon.... 

Penn 

K.  Island.. 
Vermont.. 

W.Va 

Wisconsin. 


Credentials. 


J.  Bidwcll. 

Augustus  Brandegee. 

E.  G.  Bradford. 

J.  W.  Shaffer. 

Jesse  J.  Brown. 

Oeo.  D.  Woodln. 

M.  H.  Insley. 

Samuel  Lusk. 

B.  W.  Norris. 

H.  H.  Ooldsborough. 

James  T.  Robinson. 

Marsh  GiddingB 

W.  G.  Butler. 

B.  J.  Cole. 

Jot»eph  M.  ScoviUo. 

Preston  King. 

G.  V.Dorsey. 

H.  Smith. 

A.  H.  Keeder. 

H.  H.  Pay. 

Ed  win  Hammond . 

Jtts   P.  Smith. 

J.  B.  CaHsoday. 


Permanent 
Organization. 


W.  S.  MoMurthy. 
O.  H.  Perry. 

J.  Y.  Scammon. 
J.  S.  Collins. 
Frank  Street. 
M.  W.  Delano. 
John  A.  Prall. 
Jas.  Drummnnd. 
J.  A.  J.  Creswell. 
Glnery  Twitohell. 
Edwin  Lawrence. 
Daniel  Cameron. 
Sheperd  L.  Bowers. 
Socrates  Tuttle. 
Clark  B.  Cochrane. 
U.  Sherrard,  Jr. 
Josiah  Failing. 
A.  K.  MoQure. 
John  J.  Keynolds. 
A.  B.  Gardner. 
J.N.  Bovd. 
J.  M.  Oillett. 


RESOLUTIOirS. 


G.  T.  CampbelL 
W.  T.  Minor. 
Jacob  Mooro. 
E.  P.  Ferry. 
W.  M.  Dunn. 
Wm.  Stone. 
A.  C.  Wilder. 
James  Speed. 
James  H.Drummond. 
Hugh  Lennox  Bond. 
T.  Wentworth. 
O.  D  Conger. 
Warren  BristoL 
David  Cross. 
Chas.  R.  Waugh. 
H.  J.  Raymond. 
S.  P.  Cary. 
T.  H.  Peame. 
M.  B.  Lowry. 
E.  Harris. 
E.  P.  Walton. 
G.  D.  Hall. 
Edward  Salomon. 
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The  committee  on  permanent  organization  reported  as 
follows,  the  report  being  at  once  adopted : 
President — William  Dennison,  Ohio. 


STATES. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Secubtaries. 

California 

Robt.  Gardner. 
H.  A.  Grant. 
Geo.  Z.  Tybout. 
M.  P.  Brown. 
John  Beard. 
Geo.  W.  McCrary, 
G.  C.  Smith. 
F.  W.  Potter. 
Natb.  M.  Farwell. 
A.  C.  Green. 
Moses  Kimball. 
Chas.  T.  Gorham. 
Chas.  M.  Daiiey. 
Onslow  Stearns. 
W.  A.  Newell. 
Lyman  Tremain. 
D.  Tod. 

Fred  A.  Channan. 
W.  W.  Ketcham. 
J.  DeW.  Perry. 
H.  Stowell. 
C.  D.  Hubbard. 
Jno.  F.  Potter. 

James  Otis. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

S.  L.  Warner. 
Benj.  Burton. 

Illinois .. 

Indiana 

Lorenz  Brentano. 
John  W.  Ray. 
D.  P.  Stubbs. 
A.  G.  Hodges. 
W.  H.  H.  Lawrenoe. 
Lot  M.  Morrill. 
L.  E.  StrHugiin. 
Geo.  A.  Shaw. 
W.  R.  Noyes. 
Charles  'uiFlor, 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetttf .... 
Micbiiran 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ed.  Spauldinflr. 
Edward  Brettle. 
Wra.  R.  Stewart. 

Ohio  

J.  C  Devin. 

Oregron 

J.  W.  South  worth. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Inland 

Vermont 

John  Stewart. 
Joel  M.  Spencer. 
Horace  Fairbanks. 

West  VIrifinia.... 
Wisconsin 

G.  D.  HaU. 
C.  C.  Shol^. 

Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  James  H.  Lane, 
of  Kansas,  conducted  Mr.  Dennison  to  the  stand,who,  on  tak- 
ing the  chair,  delivered  an  address  favoring  a  vigorous  pros- 
ecution of  the  war,  complete  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  eternal  abrogation  of  slavery. 

**Par8on"  (W.  G.)  Brownlow,  of  Tennessee,  entertained 
the  audience  with  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches,  bringing 
groans  and  hisses  from  the  Maryland  secession  sympathizers 
who  crowded  the  galleries.  The  convention  then  adjourned 
for  the  day. 

The  delegates  re-assembled  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday. 
All  contests  were  settled,  rightfully  if  not  amicably.  The 
State  of  Missouri  sent  a  straight  Republican  delegation  and  a 
delegation  of  Democrats  favoring  a  restoration  of  the  Union 
with  slavery.  Even  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  West 
Virginia — slave  States — voted,  with  refreshing  emphasis, 
against  admitting  the  Union-withoat-slavery  delegates. 
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Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  read  the  platform.  It 
was  greeted  with  such  demonstrations  of  applause  and  ap- 
proval, that  a  paase  after  each  plank  was  required  for  shouts 
and  huzzas. 

Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  up  a  resolution, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  platform,  declaring  ^'Abraham  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  the  unani- 
mous choice  of  the  convention  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent.'' This  question  was,  after  some  debate,  divided,  and  a 
vote  on  the  first  portion  of  it  resulted  in  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  on  the  first  ballot  as  follows:  Maine,  14;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 10;  Vermont,  10;  Massachusetts,  24;  Rhode  Island,  8; 
Connecticut,  12;  New  York,  66;  New  Jersey,  14;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 52;  Delaware,  6;  Maryland,  14;  Louisiana,  14;  Arkan- 
sas, 10;  Tennessee,  15;  Kentucky,  22;  Ohio,  42;  Indiana,  26; 
Illinois,  32;  Michigan,  16;  Wisconsin,  16;  Iowa,  16;  Min- 
nesota, 8;  California,  7;  Oregon,  6;  West  Virginia,  10;  Kan- 
sas, 6;  Nebraska,^  6;  Colorado,^  6;  Nevada,  6; — total  for 
Lincoln,  494. 

Missouri,  having  been  so  instructed,  gave  22  votes  for 
Ulysses  S.  Grant;  but  as  soon  as  the  ballot  was  announced, 
Mr.  Hume,  of  that  State,  moved  to  make  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  unanimous,  which  was  carried  amidst  a  tempest  of 
hurrahs,  while  the  band  pealed  forth  ^'Hail  Columbia." 

The  nomination  of  a  Vice-President  being  declared  in 
order,  Daniel  Mace,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  name  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, offered  that  of  Hannibal  Hamlin;  Lyman  Tremain,  of 
New  York,  presented  Daniel  S.  Dickinson;  Horace  Maynard, 
after  picturing  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  loyal 
people  of  Tennessee,  declared  they  must  not  be  slighted,  and 
seconded  Andrew  Johnson.  His  speech  produced  a  marked 
effect.    The  balloting  proceeded,  Johnson  taking  the  lead. 


^  These  territories  were  glyen  the  votes  of  States  because  they  were  organ- 
izing for  hdmission  to  the  union  as  such. 
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As  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  securing  a  majority,  the 
scattering  States  hastened  to  change  their  votes  before  the 
result  was  announced,  giving  the  gentlemen  from  Tennessee 
490,  to  17  for  Dickinson  and  9  for  Hamlin. 

After  the  usual  congratulations  the  convention  adjourned, 
and  in  the  evening  a  monster  ratification  meeting  was  held 
in  Monument  Square.  The  mayor  of  Baltimore  presided,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  "Parson"  Brownlow,  Horace  May- 
<iard  and  others. 

The  succeeding  campaign  was  stirring  and  vigorous. 
John  C.  Fremont  had  been  nominated  very  early  for  the 
Presidency,  with  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  for  Vice- 
President,  by  a  convention  of  dissatisfied  radicals  who  met 
at  Cleveland.  His  letter  of  acceptance  was  as  unsparing  as 
it  was  unjust  in  its  arraignment  of  Lincoln's  administration. 
He  said  he  had  resigned  his  eommission  in  the  army  after  he 
had  "for  a  long  time  fruitlessly  endeavored  to  obtain  service," 
and,  believing  an  indorsement  of  Lincoln  and  his  policy 
**would  be  fatal  to  the  country,*'  advised  the  people  "to  organ- 
ize against  him  every  element  of  conscientious  oppositioD| 
with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune  of  his  re-election." 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  Oen,  Fremont  was  disgruntled. 
His  acceptance  was  dated  June  4;  but  in  September,  having 
found  the  masses  emphatically  against  him,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  withdrew  from  the  field,  writing  a  letter  which 
'ended  by  declaring  Lincoln's  "administration  politically,  mil- 
itarily and  financially  a  failure." 

In  August  the  "Democrats"  met  at  Chicago  and  held  a 
'"national"  convention  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
President.  Their  so-called  convention  had  been  called  to 
meet  on  July  4,  but,  as  the  late  Matt.  H«  Carpenter  declared, 
-^'the  rascals  did  not  dare"  to  meet  on  that  holy  day,  and  so 
adjourned  to  "dog-days." 

The  South  revolted  in  order  to  establish  a  slave  empire. 
A  large  wing  of  the   Democratic  party   at  the  North,  by 
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means  frequently  as  wicked  and  disgraceful  as  tbey  always 
were  treasonable,  were  its  accomplices.  No  species  of  denial 
and  sophistry  can  ever  disprove  the  truth  of  that  statement,, 
which,  more  than  ever  before,  shone  out  clear  and  unmistak- 
able in  the  Chicago  convention. 

Venerable  remnants  of  slavocracy,  with  their  sins  fresh* 
blown  upon  them  and  their  pockets  full  of  resolutions  de- 
nouncing Lincoln  as  a  "bloody  monster''  and  the  war  as  a 
"wretched  failure,"  revivified  by  the  hope  of  once  more 
marching  into  power  and  turning  the  North  over  to  the  Soath^ 
gathered  eagerly  at  Chicago  to  cheer  and  strengthen  each 
other's  treason. 

Rev.  Henry  Clay  Dean^  the  only  pious  rebel  in  lowa^ 
prayed: 

For  over  three  years  Lincoln  has  been  calling  for  men^ 
and  thoy  have  been  given.  But  with  all  the  vast  armies 
placed  at  his  command,  he  has  faWmW  Jli tied/  failed!  Such 
a  failure  has  never  been  known.  Such  destruction  of  human 
life  has  never  been  since  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib  by 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  And  still  the  monster  vsiwper 
wants  more  men  for  his  slaughter-pens.  *  ♦  Ever  sinoe 
the  usurper,  traitor  and  tyrant  has  occupied  the  Presidential 
chair,  the  Republican  party  has  shouted  "War  to  the  knife,, 
and  knife  to  the  hilt."  Blood  has  flowed  in  torrents,  and  yet 
the  thirst  of  the  old  monster  is  not  quenched.  The  cry  is  for 
more  blood! 

Clement  L.  V'allandigham,  banished  for  treason,  had  re* 
turned  '  and  was  in  the  convention  helping  to  frame  a  plat- 
form, as  were  several  leading  confederate  officers  and  states* 
men.  They  indicted  Lincoln  as  a  "butcher,"  declared  the  war 
was  a  failure  and,  after  some  of  the  rebel  members  of  the 
convention  had  furiously  assailed  him  for  attempting  to  sup- 
press  secession  in  Maryland,  nominated  as  their  candidate* 
for  President,  George  B.  McClellan,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had 


^  He  was  not  ro-arrosted  because  Lincoln  learned  that  if  any  attempt 
should  be  made  to  punish  hlin  for  his  treason,  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cim» 
had  planned  to  set  flro  to  shipping,  cities  and  homes  of  Republicans  through- 
out the  North. 
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been  dismissed  from  the  head  of  the  army  by  Pfesident  Lin- 
coln for  idleness. 

The  campaign  was  conducted  against  the  Republicans  on 
the  war-a-f ail ure  plan.  The  rebels  rallied  around  McClellan 
with  tolerable  zest  because,  while  commanding  the  federal 
army,  he  had  so  managed  as  to  do  the  least  possible  harm 
to  them.  But  in  the  North  his  support,  outside  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  was  lukewarm  and  weak. 

The  foregoing  prayer  by  Henry  Clay  Dean  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer^  illustrate  the 
qualities  of  the  men  composing  the  ^'Democratic"  party 
of  1864: 

The  convention  of  Black  Republicans  in  Baltimore  has 
nominated  for  President  of  their  country  Abraham  Lincoln^ 
the  Illinois  rail-splitter,  and  for  Vice-President,  Andrew 
Johnson,  known  in  the  West  as  the  Tennessee  tailor,  and  the 
meanest  of  the  craft.  Whether  they  shall  ever  be  elected  or 
not,  depends  upon  the  confederate  army  altogether.  If  we 
were  now  at  peace  with  that  section,  it  would  be  altogether 
indifferent  to  us  what  ape,  or  jackass  or  hyena  they  set  up  to 
govern  them.  *  *  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Democrats, 
if  they  would  elect  their  President,  to  do  their  very  utter- 
most to  weaken  the  federal  army,  discredit  federal  finance, 
in  short,  extinguish  the  war  altogether  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  party  whi«h  invented  it,  governs  it  and  lives  by  it. 

This  advice  was  well  followed,  as  history  has  recorded. 
The  plan  of  the  Democracy  was  to  break  down  the  adminis- 
tration, force  the  North  to  make  peace  on  Southern  terms, 
and,  having  upset  the  party  in  power  and  jumped  into  their 
places,  adopt  the  rebel  constitution  entire,  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Southern  Confederacy  and  thus  '^restore  the 
Union'* — leaving  out  New  England  as  "vermin  and  offscour- 
ings"— to  a  perfect  Utopia  of  slavery,  free-trade,  free  whisky 
and  general  profligacy. 

But  they  failed,  as  all  who  believe  that  God  sits  on  his 
throne  and  right  prevails,  knew  they  must;  and  Lincoln  wa» 
triumphantly    re-elected,  receiving  the   electoral    votes    of 
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twenty-t^  States,  includinj]^  the  slave  States  of  Maryland  ud 
Missouri,  and  West  Virginia.  ^'Little  Mac,"  the  candidate 
of  Yallandigham  and  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
received  the  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Kentnoky. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 


ANOTHER  TROUBLOUS  PERIOD. 


Lincoln  Aaspiciously  Inaugurated— The  North  Strong  and  Hopeful'— 
The  South  Weak  and  Fainting—Grant  Before  the  Gates  of  Rioh- 
mend— The  Stars  and  Stripes  Float  Ov^r  liichmond— Gen.  B. 
E.  Lee  Surrenders  His  Entire  Army— Joseph  E.  Johnston  Bur* 
renders— Jefferson  Davis  In  the  Wilderness— The  Confedeimte 
* 'Government'*  in  a  Carpet-bag— Davis  and  Other  Confederatee 
Captured  on  May  10,  18G5— His  Hood  and  Water-proof— Rebel 
Documents  Burned — Democratic  Hatred  of  Lincoln— Plots  for 
his  Assassination— Shot  in  Ford's  Theatre  by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
—Death  on  April  15,  1865— Ruffianly  Assault  on  Seward— Satire 
Cabinet  to  Have  Been  Murdered— Jefferson  Davis  Supposed  to 
Have  Been  the  Head  Conspiratoi>— President  Johnson  Often  e 
Reward  for  His  Capture  as  Such— The  North  Weeps,  the  Soath 
Rejoices— Johnson's  Policy— Reconstruction— Rebels  to  theFtout 
—Secession  Leaders  Not  Permitted  to  Enter  Congress— Their 
Status— Johnson  and  the  Northern  Democracy  Enraged— A  Relga 
of  Terror  in  the  South- Dead-lock  Between  Congress  and  the 
President— Articles  of  Impeachment— Not  Legally  Convtoted^ 
Unfaithful  Republicans— Southern  States  Admitted— Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution— A  Disastrous  Administration. 

No  pretense  can  be  made  of  giving  even  a  resume  of  the 
great  events  of  the  succeeding  four  years  of  Repablioftn 
power.  Lincoln  was  duly  inaugurated  March  4, 1865,  stronger 
and  more  hopeful  than  ever.  The  overwhelming  indone- 
ment  of  him  at  the  polls  had  added  a  new  light  to  his  sad 
and  anxious  face.  It  also  swept  over  the  South  like  a 
plague,  destroying  the  last  vestige  of  the  forced  coarage  of 
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its  leaders  and  withering  the  hopes  of  the  tattered,  starving 
and  misled  but  ever  brave  rebel  soldiery. 

Victory  could  be  felt  in  the  air.  Business  was  moving 
forward  in  wider  channels  with  a  deep  and  powerful  cur- 
rent; Europe  acknowledged  the  wonderful  energy  and  re- 
cuperative strength  of  the  North;  our  navy  was  well  equipped 
and  seeking  engagements,  and  our  credit  was  good.  '^Presi- 
dent"  Davis  could  only  replenish  his  army  by  issuing 
frequent  proclamations;  confederate  soldiers  were  deserting 
by  the  thousand;  want  was  a  common  visitor  throughout  the 
rebellious  district;  Sheridan  was  sweeping  with  his  cavalry 
down  the  Shenandoah  Valley  like  a  tornado;  Sherman,  with 
his  terrible  army,  was  pushing  the  mart^h  of  victory  "from 
Atlanta  to  the  Sea,''  while  Grant,  the  Mars  of  modern  war- 
fare, with  his  face  invincibly  set  upon  Richmond,  was  draw- 
ing the  death-grip  of  his  circle  of  bayonets  closer  and  closer 
around  the  heart  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  first  of  April,  1865,  he  stood  with  his  batteries  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  rebel  capital.  Lincoln  was  at  City 
Point,  a  few  miles  distant.  He«  could  see  by  the  resistless 
advance  of  Grant  that  no  power  in  the  South  could  stand  be- 
fore him  more  than  a  few  days  at  the  utmost,  and  he  wished 
to  be  as  near  victory  as  possible.  The  events  of  the  next 
two  days  were  more  momentous  than  any  of  the  preceding 
four  years.  The  slaughter  before  Richmond  was  terrible, 
but  the  hour  for  the  final  blow  had  come,  and  no  losses  or 
bloodshed  could  deter  Grant  from  thrusting  his  bayonets 
home  to  the  vitals  of  the  Rebellion. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  General  Weitzel  entered  Rich- 
mond, run  up  the  stars  and  stripes^  and  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  The  next  day  President  Lincoln,  on  foot 
and  with  but  few  attendants,  passed  into  and  about  the 


^  The  refflmental  flaff  of  the  iS^  Wlsoonsln  Beslment  was  the  first  to  float 
from  the  rebel  oapitoL  It  was  run  up  by  Oolonel  v  auflrhn,  of  Portam  Cltjr, 
Wisoonsio,  who  had  preylously  handed  down  the  oonfederate  colors,  it  ooou- 
vies  a  oonspiouous  pfaoe  in  the  oapitol  buildinflr  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and 
18  pointed  out  to  visitors  by  the  veterans  with  nonest  pride. 
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ruined  capital.  The  Negroes,  recognizing  him,  cn>wded 
around  in  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy  and 
reverence.  They  shouted,  wept  and  prayed.  1'hey  had  seen 
'^Massa  Linkum,  the  'mighty  Lord,''  and  had  nothing  farther 
to  ask.    Lincoln  was  deeply  moved. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  9,  Robert  E.  Lee  surrendered 
his  sword  tearfully  and  sadly  to  U.  S.  Grant  under  the  shtt* 
tered  apple-tree  at  Appomattox.  A  few  days  later  other 
rebel  generals,  one  after  another,  succumbed,  and  on  April 
26,  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  with  his  army  of  plucky  but  starved 
and  weary  soldiers,  capitulated  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman. 
The  Rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

But  Jefferson  Davis,  with  the  confederate  "government'* 
tumbled  promiscously  into  a  small  carpet-bag,  was  wandering 
through  the  South,  seeking  an  opportunity  of  escape.  He 
knew  that  by  the  common  usages  of  war  and  of  nationa,  he 
would  be  shot  if  captured.  A  reward  of  $100,000  had  been 
offered  for  his  capture,  by  President  Johnson,  as  an  acoom* 
plice  in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Colonel  Henry  Ham* 
den,  of  Wisconsin,  was  on  his  trail.  At  Poor  Robin  Ferry, 
Georgia,  on  May  9, 1865,  Ilarnden  fell  in  with  Colonel  Pritoh- 
ard,  of  Michigan,  and  related  that  he  was  ''close  upon  the 
heels  of  'President'  Davis." 

Pritchard,  having  fresher  horses  and  men,  immediately 
started  in  pursuit,  and  getting  ahead  of  Ilarnden,  technically 
made  the  capture,  though,  at  the  moment  the  rebel  chieftain 
was  taken,  Harnden's'  men  had  surrounded  Davis'  camp  and 
wpre  waiting  for  the  approach  of  daylight  in  order  to  make 
the  seizure. 

The  capture  was  effected  just  in  the  gray  of  morning  on 
Thursday,  May  10,  1865.  The  locality  is  near  the  Allapaha^ 
a  branch  of  the  Suwannee  River,  and  is  known  as  Irwinvilley 
Irwin  county,  Georgia.  It  is  in  the  ''pine  barrens"— the 
country  of  the  "clay-eaters,"  or  much-despised  "white  traah,^ 
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Davis,  who  had  on  a  hood  and  his  wife's  water-proof,  car- 
ried a  water-pail,  personating  a  woman  about  to  fetch  water 
from  a  neighboring  spring.  He  at  first  drew  a  bowie-knife 
and  showed  fight,  but,  seeing  resistance  useless,  soon  gave 
up.^  Mrs.  Davis  was  very  indignant,  and  warned  "the 
Yanks"  that  "some  of  them  would  get  hurt."  With  Davis 
were  Postmaster-General  Reagan,  of  Texas,  Edmund  Cooper, 
the  "President's"  private  secretary,  and  several  others. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  had  been  effected  one  of  the  pris- 
oners cast  a  bundle  of  papers  into  the  camp-fire,  and  another 
stepped  aside  and  touched  a  match  to  a  large  package  of  doc- 
uments, supposed  to  have  been  of  great  importance.  The 
nature  of  the  papers  thus  destroyed  has  never  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  divulged. 

There  was  now  nothing  left  of  the  slave  empire  but  pov- 
erty, defeat,  distress  and  ashes. 

Not  Grant,  not  all  the  "Yankee"  generals  and  soldieos 
-.who  had  conquered  them  and  their  rebellion,  were  so  bitterly 
hated  by  the  South  and  their  Northern  sympathizers  as  Lin- 
coln.   Their  venom  and  resentment  centered  upon  him. 

Several  plots  had  been  contrived  for  his  assassination,  but 
all  had  fallen  far  short  of  success.  For  four  years  he  had 
been  watchful,  his  near  friends  constantly  warning  him  of 
his  danger.  But  after  the  triumphant  election  of  1864  and 
tiie  apparent  collapse  of  the  rebellious  slave  power,  he  gave 
no  further  thought  to  secret  assassins. 

Richmond  having  fallen,  "President"  Davis  being  a  fugi- 
tive, Lee's  armies  having  been  captured  and  the  end  of  the 
war  being  in  sight,  Lincoln  went  in  good  humor  to  Ford's 
Theatre  on  the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Suratfer,  to  witness  a  repre- 
sentation of  "  Our  American  Cousins." 

Suddenly,  as  the  play  progressed,  those  in  the  immediate 
yioinity  of  the  President's  box  were  startled  by  the  report 

^  * 'President**  Dayls  was  subsequently  bailed  by  Houoe  Orooley  and 
athexs.   He  was  never  tried . 
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of  a  pistol.  The  andience,  however,  supposing  the  noiM 
came  from  behind  the  scenery,  gave  no  attention  to  it  until 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  well-known  actor  and  secessionist, 
leaped  down  npon  the  stage  in  riding  costume,  and,  swing- 
ing aloft  his  smoking  pistols,  shouted,  *'The  South  is 
avenged!" 

The  fall  injured  one  of  his  limbs ;  but  he  sprang  from 
the  stage,  rushed  out  through  the  theatre,  mounted  a  hone 
that  stood  in  waiting  and  rode  rapidly  away,  before  the  in- 
formation reached  the  auditorium  that  Lincoln  had  been  as- 
sassinated. 

The  President  was  conveyed  quickly  to  the  White  Honse^ 
where  he  lingered  until  morning  in  an  unconscious  condition, 
and  then  died,  aged  fifty-six,  occupying  the  highest  place 
American  history. 

Booth,  the  tool  of  an  extensive  conspiracy  that  never 
and  never  will  be  fully  known,  entered  the  President's  box 
at  half-past  10  o'clock,  armed  with  pistols  and  a  bowie-kniSe» 
Having  fastened  the  door  of  the  box  behind  him,  shot  Lin- 
coln and  plunged  the  knife  at  others  in  the  apartment,  h% 
thrust  his  head  from  the  window  of  the  box  and  shouted, 
"  Sic  semper  tyrannisJ*''^ 

At  precisely  the  same  hour  Lewis  Payne  Powell,  by  pr^ 
tending  to  have  medicine  for  the  patient,  gained  entrance  to 
the  apstrtments  of  Wm.  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  irb<^ 
was  prostrate  with  wounds  resulting  fFom  a  fall  from  his 
carriage.  He  struck  savagely  at  Seward's  throat  with  a 
bowie-knife,  inflicting  desperate  but  not  fatal  wounds.  He 
also  seriously  wounded  several  attendants,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  outcry  and  confusion,  easily  escaped,  as  did  Boeth, 
and  rode  rapidly  away. 

The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  entire  cabinet,  leaving  Andrew  Johnson,  the 

s  "Eyer  so  to  tyrants*'— the  motto  of  YlFffinia. 
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Yiee-President,  free  to  act  in  accordance  with  such  influences 
as  the  South  could  bring  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  shooting  of  Booth  by  Boston  Corbett,  in  Maryland, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  the  capture  and  execution  of  Mrs.  Suv- 
ratt,  Payne,  Harold  and  Atzerott,  on  the  6th  day  of  July, 
1866,  and  the  imprisonment  of  others  for  life,  did  not  go  far 
toward  punishing  the  conspirators.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
some  of  the  highest  men  in  the  confederate  "government," 
including  Jefferson  Davis,^  were  parties  to  the  assassinsftion ; 
but  no  proof  sufficient  to  secure  conviction  was  ever  brought 
forward.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  South  was  greatly 
rejoiced  over  the  news  of  the  assassination — almost  the  only 
drop  of  sweet  in  the  heavy  draught  of  bitterness  which  seces- 
sion had  for  four  long  years  been  pressing  to  their  lips. 

When  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination  flashed  over  the 
country,  th^e  North  was  celebrating  the  fall  of  Richmond  in 
the  freest  manner.  In  every  hamlet  bonfires  were  blazing, 
cannons  roaring,  processions  marching,  mass-meetings  shout- 
ing, bells  ringing  and  the  people  generally  rejoicing. 

Suddenly  the  flaunting  pennants  of  victory  gave  place  to 
the  sombre  emblems  of  sorrow.  The  change  was  startling. 
The  country  was  shocked,  paralyzed.  It  was  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  rebellion,  in  its  expiring  throes,  had  been  aUle 
to  rally  and  strike  down  our  beloved  President.  But  so  it 
was.    It  was  well  that  the  Rebellion  had  practically  closed 


1  On  the  2d  of  May  President  Johnson  iseaed  the  following,  proolamatlon: 
WHBRKA8,  It  appears,  from  evldenoe  in  the  bureau  of  military  justice, 
thfttthe  atroolouB  murder  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  secretary  of  the  State,  were 
Indied^oonoerted  and  procured  by  and  between  Jefferson  Davis,  late^or  Rich- 
mond. Yirirlula,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  0.  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker, 
Ctooare  W.  Sanders,  W.  C.  Cleary  and  other  rebels  and  traitors  againsl  the 
goyernment  of  the  United  States,  harbored  in  Canada. 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done.  I,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  offer  and  promise,  for  the  arrest  of  said 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  so  that  thev 
can  be  brougrht  to  trial,  the  followingr  rewards:  $100,000  for  the  arrest  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis;  $26,000  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  late  of  MiBdls»ippi; 
$20uOQDforthe  arrest  of  George  W.  Sanders;  $^,000  for  the  arrest  of  Beverly 
Tucker;  and  $10,000  for  the  arrest  of  WHniim  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement 
G.  Clay.  The  provost  marshal-general  of  the  United  States  is  directed  >o 
oanie  a  deeoriptlon  of  said  persons  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards  to  bo 
pnbUahed. 
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when  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  for,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  Union  armies,  spurred  to  revenge,  would  have  literally 
destroyed  everything  before  them  in  the  South. 

Andrew  Johnson  took  the  oath  of  ofhce  as  President  at 
11  o'clock  of  the  day  of  Lincoln's  death.  He  proceeded  in 
short  order,  in  obedience  to  the  instincts  of  his  original  De- 
mocracy, to  throw  the  country  into  civil  chaos,  passion  and 
anarchy,  not  exceeded  by  that  from  which  it  had  just  escaped. 
He  essayed  to  be  greater  than  Congress,  to  be  above  the 
North  which  elected  him,  and  beyond  laws,  precedent  and 
people.  He  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  rebellious  States  to 
suit  himself,  or  rather,  to  suit  thcnl,  defying  Congress  in  his 
progress  as  an  usurper  and  dictator. 

At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion  he  appointed  provisional 
governors  for  the  rebellious  States,  Congress  having  estab- 
lished military  control  of  the  South.  Under  these  military 
governors  the  rebels  held  elections,  choosing  only  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  actively  hostile  to  the  Union.  Union  men 
were  ostracized,  pronounced  ineligible,  driven  from  the  Stale, 
or  assassinated.  Elections  were  also  held  for  Senators  and 
Representatives,  resulting  in  sending  to  Washington  the  lead- 
ers of  secession  and  rebellion  in  1860  and  1861. 

The  rebellious  States  proposed  to  adopt  no  new  constitu- 
tions, but  elected  officers  and  determined  to  wage  war  in  a 
new  form  under  their  old  slave  charters.  As  the  rebels  pre- 
sented themselves  for  ad  mission.  Congress  declared  against 
their  entrance.  It  was  not  proper  that  men  who  had  been 
public  enemies,  levying  war  against  the  government,  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  Congress  and  vote  down  the  measures 
presented  to  subdue  them.  If  those  rebels  had  been  admit- 
ted then,  unconditionally,  the  fruits  of  emancipation  and  of 
the  war  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  all  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  slave  States  would  have  been  ordered  j)aid — 
saddled  upon  the  North,  as  the  South  had  but  little  property 
left. 
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This  is  not  a  mere  assertion,  founded  on  presumption;  it  is 
jusi  what  the  Southern  leaders  openly  avowed,  as,  insolent 
and  blood-bespattered,  they  prowled  around  Washington  de- 
claring they  had  ''no  regrets  for  the  past,  and  no  guarantees 
for  the  future"  except  hostility  to  the  government.  Men  do 
not  cease  to  be  public  enemies  when  they  are  forced  to  stop 
for  wantof  powety  not  for  want  of  toill. 

Congress  declared  that  the  rebel  leaders,  by  their  acts  of 
war,  had  wrought  attainder  of  treason,  and  they  should  not 
be  permitted  and  were  not  qualified,  to  participate  in  public 
affairs  until  they  had  been  purged.  They  were  not  even  legal 
voters  upon  federal  matters. 

This  decision  was  as  fatal  to  the  Democracy  as  was  the 
fall  of  Richmond  and  surrender  of  Lee.  President  Johnson 
furiously  opposed  it,  as  did,  of  course,  the  South  and  the  hun- 
gering Democrats  of  the  North. 

Johnson  and  the  Democracy  held  that  the  South  had 
never  been  out  of  the  Union,  that  Congress  had  no  power  to 
prescribe  conditions  of  admission,  that  the  President  alone 
had  power  over  those  questions  and  that  Congress  was  ''no 
Congress,  but  a  body  hanging  upon  the  verge  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  rebels  inaugurated  a  fearful  reign  of 
terror  and  bloodshed  in  the  South.  They  defied  all  federal 
and  military  laws  and  committed  outrages  and  butcheries 
without  number.  ^k 

Congress  and  the  President  came  to  a  dead-lock.  Several 
leading  Republicans  and  loyal  Democrats  who  were  patriotic 
lovers  of  office  and  federal  patronage,  joined  with  Johnson 
in  this  new  rebellion  against  Congress  and  the  Constitution, 
because  they  thought  if  he  should  win,  and  they  believed  he 
would,  the  Democracy  would  be  borne  triumphantly  into 
power  on  the  backs  of  the  rebel  South,  and  they,  having  a 
obanoe  at  the  first  places  in  the  crib,  would  thrive  and  fatten 

18 
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■ 

forever  on  State-sovereignty  and  the  fruits  of  Southern  dom 
ination. 

Thereafter  no  bill  of  importance  became  a  law  except 
over  the  President's  veto.  Johnson  became,  as  far  as  he 
could  in  time  of  peace,  a  worse  rebel  than  Jefferson  Davis. 
The  South,  which  reviled  and  denounced  him  in  18G4,  was 
now  lavish  in  its  praises,  extolling  him  as  a  "noble  patriot** 
and  the  "only  true  friend  of  constitutional  liberty,"  which 
meant  "liberty"  to  hold  slaves,  evade  the  revenue  and  defy 
the  federal  laws. 

He  vetoed  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  bill,  the  bill  to  admit 
Nebraska  with  a  constitution  giving  Negroes  the  right  of 
suffrage;  vetoed  the  reconstruction  bills,  the  tenure-of-offioe 
act,  and  acted  as  a  general  obstructionist  to  the  end  of  his 
term. 

So  gross  had  Johnson's  misdemeanors  and  serviltiy  to 
rebels  become,  that  in  the  spring  of  1868  the  House  brought 
in  an  exhibit  of  impeachment  against  him  for  violating  the 
tenure-of -office  act  in  suspending  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  his  sec- 
retary of  war.  He  was  tried  by  the  Senate,  but  not  legally 
convicted,  because  his  friends,  by  means  of  various  influenoes, 
secured  seven  Republicans — Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden,  J.  B.  Hen- 
derson, Lyman  Trumbull,  P.  G.  Ross,  James  W.  Grimes,  J. 
S.  Fowler,  and  O.  G.  Van  Winkle — to  vote  with  twelve  Dem* 
ocrats,  thus  making  the  exact  nineteen  votes  required  to  pre- 
vent formal  impeachment. 

.iCongress,  however,  went  forward  with  the  work  of  re- 
cdHtruction,  and  one  after  another  the  States  lately  in  rebel- 
lion were  admitted  to  the  Union  with  constitutions  prohibit- 
ing slavery  and  otherwise  conforming  to  the  amendments  of 
the  federal  Constitution  and  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Lincoln  lived  to  see  the  XIII  amendment,  forever  prohib- 
iting slavery,  proposed,  but  it  was  declared  in  force  by  John- 
son in  December,  1865,  after  having  been   ratified  by  Ala- 
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bama,  Arkansas,  Connecticnt,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  Ham[)shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin — 34;  and  ratified  conditionally  by  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.     It  was  rejected  by  Delaware  and  K^entucky. 

The  XIV  article  of  amendment  was  proposed  by  Congress 
on  June  13,  1866,  and  proclaimed  in  force  on  July  28,  1868, 
after  having  been  ratified  by  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin — 33. 

Of  the  foregoing  thirty-three  States,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas  and  Virginia,  first  rejected  the  amendment  but 
finally  ratified  it.  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  rescinded  their  rati- 
fication. No  final  action  was  taken  by  C-alifornia,  and  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  Delaware,  Kentucky  and  Mary- 
land. 

Johnson's  administration  was  unfortunate  in  every  aspect. 
His  usurpations  and  his  trucklings  to  Democracy  prolonged 
the  bitterness  of  the  war,  retarded  Southern  progress  and 
conciliation,  and  encouraged  the  rebels  to  defy  all  federal 
laws  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  whenever  the  Demo- 
crats should  again  get  into  power,  the  consequences  of  the 
war  would  be  wiped  out. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CONVENTION  QF  1868. 


Tne  People*8  Choice— Pre-disposing  Events— A  Soldiers*  C'OQTentioi^-' 
Resolutions — The  Veterans  Denounce  the  Republican  Friends  of 
Andrew  Johnson— Temporary  Officers— Four  Lists  of  Committees 
by  States— Permanent  Organization— Wm.  Pitt  Fessenden's 
Brother— The  Soldiers  Received— A  '^Reconstructed  Rebel" — Ques- 
tion of  Admitting  Territories  and  Unreconstructed  ii^tates— They 
are  Admitted— Struggle  over  the  Vice- Presidency —No  More  John- 
sons Wanted— Carl  Schurz  Amends  the  Platform— Grant  Nom- 
inated Unanimously— The  Vote— Presentation  of  Candidates  for 

Second  Place— Schuyler  Colfax  Nominated  on  the  Fifth  Ballot 

The  Vote— **Let  Us  Have  Peace"— The  DemocraU,  So-called,  Meet 
—A  Secession  Crowd— Horatio  Seymour  Nominated — A  Roaring 
Campaign — Vallandigham*s  Threat — Grant  Elected. 

A  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  been  nominated  by 
the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  long  before  even  the 
call  was  issued  for  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1868.  It  might  also  be  said  that  the  candidate  had  been 
elected,  so  thoroughly  united  was  public  sentiment  at  the 
opening  of  that  Presidential  year. 

The  convention  met  in  Crosby's  Opera  House,  Chicago, 
on  Wednesday,  May  20.  Ten  thousand  prominent  generals 
and  statesmen  were  present,  their  vast  following  of  laymen 
swelling  the  attendance  beyond  that  of  18G0. 

No  one  discussed  candidates  for  the  first  place.  There 
was  but  one,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  go  through  the 
motion  of  putting  him  on  the  ticket.  He  had  been  practicallv 
nominated  for  months.  The  only  issues  were  the  Vice-PreH- 
idenoy,  the  financial  portion  of  the  platform   and  whether 
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<<the  seyen  traitors,"  as  they  were  harshly  termed,  who  had 
Yoted  against  the  impeaohm^nt  of  Andrew  Johnson,  should 
be  formally  read  out  of  the  Republican  party. 

Excitement  was  intense.  General  John  A.  Logan  had  been . 
assaulted  with  stones  by  the  Democrats  of  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  he  passed  along  on  his  way  to  Chicago;  several  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  had  recently 
been  assassinated  by  the  Democrats;  President  Johnson, 
whose  odious  administration  had  aroused  the  entire  North, 
had  just  escaped  impeachment  without  a  vote  to  spare,  and, 
it  was  alleged,  by  disgraceful  means.  The  people,  therefore, 
were  awake  and  active. 

There  also  assembled  in  Chicago  at  the  same  time,  a 
general  convention  of  soldiers,  which  was  more  numerous 
and  not  less  conspicuous  for  distinguished  men  than  the 
regular  political  gathering.  It  was  presided  over  by  General 
Lucius  Faircbild,  of  Wisconsin,  with  such  men  as  Generals 
John  A.  Logan,  John  Cochrane,  Alfred  Pleasanton  and  Dan- 
iel E.  Sickles  for  vice-presidents,  secretaries  and  other 
officers.  They  also  had  in  their  midst  an  object  of  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  "Old  Abe,"  the  famous  war  eagle,  which 
passed  through  every  battle  of  a  four  years'  campaign  with 
the  Eighth  Wisconsin  regiment.  The  gallant  old  bird  screamed 
as  the  bands  played,  and  was  greeted  with  cheers  every- 
where. 

The  soldiers  met  a  few  hours  in- advance  of  the  political 
convention,  and  after  speeches  and  songs,  adopted  resolu- 
tions nominating  Grant  for  the  Presidency,  declaring  the 
Republicans  who  voted  against  Johnson's  impeachment  were 
unworthy  the  confidence  of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  and 
also  the  following: 

Resolved^  That  for  the  maintenance  of  those  principles 
which  underlie  our  government,and  for  which  we  have  fought 
during  four  years  of  war,  we  pledge  our  earnest  and  active 
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support  to  the  Repablioan  party,  as  the  only  political  organ- 
ization which,  in  our  juagment,  is  true  to  the  prinoiples 
of  loyalty,  liberty  and  equality  before  the  law. 

jReaolvedy  That  we,  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  extend 
to  the  loyal  men  of  the  South  our  sympathy,  and  the  promise 
of  our  support  in  the  struggles  yet  in  store  for  them  under 
the  present  administration,  before  they  can  enjoy  the  liber- 
ties of  American  citizens,  without  fear  of  persecutions  and 
assassinations,  and  that,  if  necessary,  we  stand  ready  to  aid 
them  with  our  strength  in  the  future  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

When  the  names  of  the  seven  Republican  Senators  who 
voted  for  Andrew  Johnson,  were  denounced  by  the  soldiers 
as  "disloyal  to  the  cause  which  had  cost  four  years  of  blood/' 
the  band  played  "The  Rogue's  March,"  and  the  old  veterans 
groaned  and  sang  "Old  Grimes  is  Dead."  Thus,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  gathering  of  soldiers  was  as  much  a  Republi- 
can convention  as  the  one  called  to  nominate  a  President. 

The  regular  Republican  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
12  o'clock  by  Marcus  L.  Ward,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  brief 
speech.  He  nominated  for  temporary  chairman,  Carl  Scbun, 
of  Wisconsin,  who  was  conducted  to  the  chair  by  Lyman 
Tremain,  of  New  York,  and  Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indi- 
ana. He  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  scholarly 
speech,  which  was  greeted  with  applause.  When  he  said  the 
people  did  not  understand  how  great  a  loss  they  had  suffered 
in  the  assassination  of  Lincoln  until  they  saw  the  smallness 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  the  cheering  was  emphatic.  In  closing 
he  declared:  "I  spurn  the  idea  that  the  American  people 
can  ever  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  throw  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  into  the  hands  of  men  who  yesterday  attempted 
to  destroy  the  Republic  and  who  to-day  stand  ready  to  dis- 
honor it." 

The  temporary  secretaries  were  B.  R.  Cowen,  of  Ohio, 
Luther  Caldwell,  of  New  York,  and  Frank  S.  Richards,  of 
Tennessee. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
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The  leadiug  candidates  were  Andrew  G.  Cnrtin,of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts;  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine;  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana;  Reaben  E.  Fenton,  of 
New  York;  and  Ben.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio.  Wade's  great  strength 
consisted  in  the  conspiouous  record  made  by  him  as  one  of 
the  managers,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  of  the  trial  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

The  convention  re-as&embled  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday. 
The  resolutions  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Union  Leagae 
of  America  were  read  and  ordered  spread  on  the  records. 
I'hoy  were  greeted  with  cheers.  Several  attempts  to  nomin- 
ate* Grant  by  acclamation  had  to  be  drowned  with  speeches, 
pending  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  F.  Has- 
saiirek,  of  Ohio;  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois;  and  John  W. 
L\»rney,  of  Pennsylvania  (Johnson's  "dead  duck")  addressed. 
tho  impatient  audience  with  unusual  ability  and  effect.  Gkn. 
i'al hut's  reference  to  the  recreant  Republicans  who  voted 
against  Johnson's  impeachment,  brought  forth  marked  dem- 
onstrations of  aj»proval. 

Uichard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  now  appeared  with 
the  platform,which  he  read,  each  plank  eliciting  hearty  cheers. 
It  consisted  of  twelve  sections.  Carl  Schurz  moved  to  add 
the  two  resolutions  which  now  stand  as  eleven  and  twelve, 
and  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Nominations  being  in  order,  John  A.  Logan,  of  IHinois, 
arose  and  said: 

In  the  name  of  the  loyal  citizens  and  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  this  great  Republic  of  the  United  States;  in  the  name  of 
loyalty,  liberty,  humanity  and  justice;  in  the  name  of  the 
iia'tional  Republican  party,  I  NOMINATE  as  a  CANDIDATE 
FOR  THE  CHIEF  MAGISTRACY  of  THIS  NATION, 
ITLYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

The  band  struck  up  "Hail  to  the  Chief,"  a  volley  of   moa. 

ketry  rent  the  outer  air  and   the   audience  went  off  into  ft 
spasm  of  screaming  enthusiasm. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called  as  soon  as  the  secretary's 
voice  could  be  heard,  the  chairman  of  eaoh  delegation  xie» 
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sponding  in  a  brief  but  characteristic  Bpeecli    with   a  unani- 
mous vote  for  Grant. 

Chairman  Hawley  then  arose  and  declared:  "Gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  the  roll-call  is  complete.  You  have  050  votes 
and  you  have  given  650  votes  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant." 

A  scene  wholly  indescribable  now  ensued.  The  audience, 
rising,  waved  every  loose  article  in  the  room,  and  every  pair 
of  lungs  gave  forth  their  utmost  yell.  While  the  tumult  of 
enthusiasm  was  at  itslnghest  the  scenery  was  skillfully  shifted 
on  the  stage  so  as  to  bring  to  view  a  large  and  spirited  pic-, 
ture  of  Grant,  represented  as  standing  on  one  of  the  pedes- 
tals in  front  of  the  White  House,  with  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
erty by  his  side.  A  still  more  frantic  yell  greeted  its 
appearance,  and  suddenly,  like  a  message  from  on  high,  a 
dove,  painted  red,  white  and  blue,  was  let  loose  from  the 
stage  and  flew  gracefully  over  the  shouting  thousands,  while 
the  band  played  "The  l^attle  Cry  of  Freedom." 

George  F.  Root,  wlien  quiet  had  been  restored,  sang, 
"  We'll  Fight  It  Out  Here,  On  the  Old  Union  Lino,"  with 
fine  effect.  Old  soldiers  wept  for  very  joy  and  thousands  of 
eyes  were  moist.  It  was  indeed  a  soul-inspiring  occasion. 
It  was  the  long-roll,  that,  gathering  strength  and  volume, 
rang  and  reverberated  through  the  campaign  from  the  liay 
of  Fundy  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nominations  for  Vice-President  being  in  order,  Wm. 
Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  brought  forward  Henry  Wilson; 
Henry  S.  Lane  presented  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana;  Ecu. 
F.  Wade  was  nominated  by  R.  P.  Spalding,  of  Ohio,  and 
Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  nominated  by  Lyman  Tremain,  of 
New  York.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky,  A.  G.  Curtin,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  James  Harlan,  of 
Iowa,  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  J.  A.  J.  Cressweli,  of  Mary- 
land, and  Wm.  D.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  also  pre- 
sented.   The  several  ballots  stood: 
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Mr.  Colfax,  elected  to  Congress  in  1854  in  the  first  cam- 
paign of  Rcpublicanism,and  re-elected  six  times  in  snccession, 
was  then  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  very 
popular  throughout  the  country.  His  nomination,  therefore, 
gave  general  satisfaction.  He  was  known  to  be  able,  genial, 
patriotic  and  experienced,  and  his  candidacy  added  strength 
to  the  ticket. 

Grant's  brief  but  meaty  letter  of  acceptance  ended  with 
the  famous  epigram,  "Xc^  ns  havepeace?^  It  was  caught  up 
by  songster  and  poet  among  the  loyal  people ;  the  fires  were 
kindled  from  hill-top  to  hill-top  ;  the  country  resembled  a 
vast  military  encampment,  so  active  were  the  "Boys  in  Blue," 
and  a  campaign  of  intense  activity  and  roaring  enthusiasm 
at  once  began. 

On  the  4th  day  of  July,  1868,  the  Democrats,  so-called, 
hold  a  "national"  convention  at  New  York,  while  President 
.lohnson  issued  from  Washington,  on  the  same  day,  his  procla- 
mation of  plenary  amnesty  to  all  rebels  not  under  indict- 
ment. The  "  convention"  was  a  rank  gathering.  Among 
the  delegates  were  Fort  Pillow  Forrest,  D.  W.  Voorhees,  a 
bright  and  shining  light  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle; 
Edmund  Cooper,  "  President"  Davis'  private  secretary  ; 
C-harlcs  O'Connor,  who  said  in  1860,  that  in  case  of  secession, 
only  those  who  attempted  to  save  the  Union  would  be  guilty 
of  treason  ;  A.  S.  Aldrich,  the  first  man  to  suggest  a  general 
secession  convention;  fifty  rebel  colonels  and  generals ;  100 
members  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle;  a  dozen  leading 
members  of  the  bloody  Ku-Klux  Klans ;  ex-Senator  Chest- 
nut, the  bitterest  Union-hater  in  the  South  ;  G.  W.  Wood- 
ward, of  Pennsylvania,  who  declared  that  if  he  were  Presi- 
dent Johnson  he  would  order  up  the  congressmen  from  the 
unreconstructed  rebel  States,  and  if  Congress  should  refuse 
to  admit  them,command  them  to  disperse  Congress  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  about  half  of  the  rebel  Congress  of  1861-5; 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who,  in  October,  1860,  composed  one  of 


• 
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the  mo8t  poisonouB  secession  letters  that  emanated  from  the 
North,  besides  such  notorious  secessionists  as  E.  Barksdale, 
R.  Harnwell  Rhett,  Ben.  H.  Hill,  Wade  Hampton,  Wm.  M. 
Tweed,  August  R.  Wright  and  C-  L.  Vallandigham.^ 

It  was  a  grotesque  and  troublous  gathering.  As  showing 
the  retrogrossivo,  secession  spirit  that  controlled  its  proceed- 
ings, it  may  bo  stated  that  only  the  rare  adroitness  of  a  few 
cool  leaders  provented  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  declaring 
the  convention  would  be  "governed  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives /?rior  to  1860." 

Several  platforms  were  presented.  One  declaring  that 
"the  Union  is  indissoluble;  no  State  can  withdraw  from  the 
JTiiiou^  nor  can  it  be  dissolved  by  Congress,"  raised  intense 
commotion.  It  was  spewed  out  in  hot  haste.  The  principal 
talk  was  "restoration." 

Horatio  Seymour  was  chosen  permanent  chairman,  and 
accepted  the  "honor"  in  a  speech  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  JelTorson  Davis  in  1R61.  After  a  session  of  six  days  he 
was  also  nominated  for  President  on  a  platform  of  shameless 
repudiation  and  fiaVmoneyism,  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  for 
Vice-President. 

If  the  business  of  selecting  the  Democratic  candidates 
had  been  left  to  the  Republicans,  they  could  not  have  found 
two  others  more  weak  and  unpopular  than  Seymour  and  Blair. 

Grant  was  elected,  receiving  the  electoral  votes  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  North  Caro- 
lina, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 


>•  neforo  the  noniinntions  woro  made,  VallamliKhnm  declared: 
•'Of  one  tblnff  in  our  dolibfnitivc;  Judffmont  and  dfup  conviction,  all  con- 
cerned may  rest  assured  ;  and  therefore  Eastern  Tonservative  and  War 
Democrat*,*  and  their  allies  In  the  West  may  take  notice  of  it  and  n-overn 
themselves  accordingrly  :  No  platform  or  candidate  will  or  can  carry  Ohio,  or 
any  Western  or  IJorder  State,  that  is  committed,  openly  or  tacitly,  to  the  pro- 
scription of  the  sagacious,  gallant,  and  tnily  patriotic  men  who  refused  to 
support  the  late  civil  war.  with  all  its  evil  and  bitter  fruits  accumulating  now 
every  day.  liet  the  Captain  Cuttles  of  the  War  Democracy  and  Conservatism 
*make  a  note  of  it.'  ** 
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the  band  engaged  for  the  occasion.  John  W.  Newlin,  of 
New  Jersey,  Hiram  Potter,  Jr.,  of  Florida,  and  John  R.  Hub- 
bard, of  West  Virginia,  were  chosen  temporary  secretaries, 
and  the  various  committees  were  appointed  as  follows: 


STATES. 


Alabama.. 
Arkansas  . 
California. 

Conn  : 

Delaware  . 

Florida 

(icorBrla... 

Tllinoirt 

Indiana. .. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Loiiisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland  . 

Mas^ 

Micblf^an  . 
Minnesota. 

Miss 

Mi.^souri  .. 
Nebraska . 
Nevada.  .. 

N.  H 

N.  Jersey. 
New  York 
N.Carolina 

Ohio 

OrcRon 

Penn 

R.  Island.. 
8.  Carolina 

Tonn 

Texaa 

Vermont.. 
Virginia  .. 
W.  Va  .... 
Wisconsin. 
Arizona.... 
Colorado . 

Dakota 

DJs.of  Col. 

Idaho 

Montana  .. 
N.  Mexico. 

Utah 

Wash't'n .. 
Wyoming' . 


CHEDENTIAI.S. 


J.  W.  nurke 
.I.H., Johnson 
ThoH.  Fallon 
.I.D.Fniry 
Henj.Uurton 
J.H.  Armsti'onAr 
Kdwin  IJi'lcher 
'.I.  F.  Alexander 
M.L.Bundy 
I.Pendleton 
Wm.iialdwia 
S.L.Casey 
M.F.Smith 
J.E.lJutler 
Mex.UHndall 
i:.  H.Stoddard 
J.  H.St  one 
(MLGood-eU 
Kdwln  Hill 
O.  A.Moser 
John  Itoberts 
C.l^Stf'vonson 
D.iticbardn 
(i(.-org-f*  Wurts 
E.W.  Foster 
Lewis  Hi II ill rd 
(irifflth  Ellis 
Hiram  Smith 
L.D.  Shoemaker 
K.L.Fn»emau 
*».  A. S wails 
U.U.Hu  tier 
W.A.Sayler 
G.W.Grandey 
Uoi»ert  Norton 
Gco.E<lward8 
J.  G.  Thorpe 
John  Titus 
J.H.  Chaffee 
(Contested) 
John  F.Cooko 
E.J.Curtis 


PKKMANENT 
OUaAMZATlOX. 


I 

'L.n.(hurch 
Wm.ntced<fn 
((.:ontost4»d) 
E.Dortleld 
J.W.Donnellan 


Isaac  Hey  man 
J. M. Johnson 
F.K.Shattuek 
Uartlett  Bent 
John  C.Clark 
F.N.  Wicker 
J.F  Lonjf 
Enoch  Emery 
G.K.Steele 
A.  It.  Anderson 

J.KelloKK 
J.H.Iininer 
E.W.iloblnson 
Hiram  Hliss,  Jr 
John  T.Ensor 
S.Johnson 
James  Birney 
A.K.iiioo 
A.K.Davis 
E.G.Stanaril 
John  D.Neligh 
G.M.Sabin 
Daniel  Barnard 
L.D.  Jarrard 
J.N  Huntferford 
J.H.  Harris 
N.H.VanVorhis 
Myer  Hlrsch 
Chas.  Albright 
W.D.  Bray  ton 
W.B.Nash 
W.Y. Elliott 
W.A.EIIett 
Geo.Wilkins 
J.A.Harman 
J.E.Schley 
T.C. Pound 
J.H.Tool*^ 
G.. M.Chi  II  Icotho 
(No  nomination) 
A.  K.  Shepherd 
E.C.Ft.rrl 
L.B.  Church 
(No  nomination) 
(No  nomiiuition) 
(No  nomination) 
G.W.Corey 


RKSOLDTIONS. 


U.M.Reynolds 

W.H.Grey 

J.H.Withington 

J.H.Hawley 

H.F.Pk.'kel8 

J. W^. Johnson 

D.A.Walker 

Herman  Ba.Mter 

(.-harles  Cm  ft 

W.Vandever 

C.A.Morris 

James  Speed 

John  Ray 

S.T.Puilen 

T.A.Spenco 

J.B.D.CoKSwell 

W^.  A.  Howard 

W.E.  Hicks 

J.  R.  Lynch 

J.H.  Stover 

J.B.Weston 

L.H.Head 

Ossian  Ray 

Charles  Hewitt 

J.N.Matthews 

J.W.Hood 

K.B.Hayos 

H.K.Kincald 

G.W.Scollcld 

Wm.Godtlard 

R.B.Elliott 

A.J.  Ricks 

J.W.Talbot 

B.H.  Steele 

E<lward  Daniels 

T.B.Swann 

T.S.  Allen 

(No  nomination) 

J.B.Chaffee 

(No  nomination) 

A.  R. Shepherd 

E.J.CurtH 

W.F.  Sanders 

(No  nomination) 

(No  nomination) 

(No  nomination) 

J.W.Donnellan 


ItUIiKH  AND    OR- 
DKItOF  BUSINESS 

W.B.Jones 

S.Wheeler 

C.M.Patterson 

Daniel  Chadwick 

C.F.Richards 

J.W.Butler 

J.M.Simms 

I.A.Powell 

C.W.  Chapman 

I.  W. Card 

H.C.<:ro8S 

W.H.Gibson 

W.G.  Elliott 

A.H.S.Davl8 

S..M. Shoemaker 

Oliver  Ames 

Geo.WiUard 

R.F.Crowell 

A.Parker 

J.C.Orrick 

H.M.Atkinson 

G.M.Sabin 

J.W.Johnson 

David  Vlckers 

B.  P. Carpenter 

G.H.Brown 

W.C. Cooper 

J.F.Devoro 

C.W.Giinilan 

L.W.  Baikal 

T.J.Mackey 

G.E.(irisham 

J.  P.Newcomb 

JHut('hinBon,Jr 

G.G.Goddell 

D  1.  Fa  ins  worth 

C.J.  L.. Meyer 

(No  nomination) 

G.M.Chillicothe 

(No  nomination) 

John  F.Cooke 

B.J.Curtis 

L.B. Church 

(No  nom illation) 

(So  nomination) 

(No  nomination) 

|G.W.  Corey 


While  the  committees  were  out  preparing  their  reports, 
the  intervening  time  was  occupied  by  some  notable  speeches. 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  UmI  off  with  an  address  eulogistic 
of  Gen.  Grant.     He   was  followed  by  Gerrit   Sniitli,  of  New 
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York;  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana;  James  L.  Orr,  of  South 
Carolina;  Richard  J.  Ogleshy,  of  Illinois;  J.  R.  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut;  Marcus  I).  I^^ruck,  of  California;  Win.H.  Grey, 
(colored)  of  Arkansas  ;  Robert  1$.  Elliott  (colored)  of  South 
Carolina;  and  James  1 1.  Harris  (colored)  of  North  Carolina. 
The  convention  was  astonished  at  the  rich  eloquence  and 
clear  logic  of  the  colored  speakers,  and  cheered  them  vocif- 
erously. 

The  committee  on   permanent  organization   reported   as 
follows: 

Preslifent — Thomas  Settle,  of  North  Carolina. 


States  . 


Alaluimn 

ArkaDMHA 

i'Hllloriiin 

ronnrcticut 

DolllWHM? 

Florida 

(leowia 

Illinois 

IiKliana 

Iowa 

KaiHaH 

K»*nfncky 

LouiHiaiia 

Maino 

t'aryhiiiJ 

Ma^HacluiHctts 

Michigan 

MinMC8otu 

Mi!4.MiHsi|>pi 

Mi>«soui'i 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Now  HainpHhirt;.. 

Now  .lerHey 

New  York 

North  ran)liiia.  . . 

Ohio 

<  )reflr  on 

PonnpylvaiiJa 

l{hod<>  Iflhind 

South  Carolina.. 
Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virfrinla 

We8t  Virjrinia.... 

Wiiieonsin 

Colorado 

Diat.  of  Columbia. 

Tdabo 

Wyomlnar. 


VlCE-PllKSIDKNTB. 


I*aiil  Strobach. 
'I''li«»hn  Hrtxter. 
M.S.  Sarjrfnt. 
.Subiii  Ti.  SaK"<*. 
ilsHuc  .lump. 
■Dennis  K^itn. 
\\\.  F.  r.Mily. 
■Kinery  A.  Storrs. 
iSol.  I).  Meiifdith. 
W.  H.  8<»ever8. 
John  (.'.  Carpenter. 
K.  M.  Kelley. 
I^»nis  Frager. 
I*,  y.  Uobey. 
Thonui!!!  Kel»o. 
Alexander  M.  Rice. 
KlKMi  W.  Waul. 
C.  T.  Henotlict. 
H.  W.  Flurnoy. 
.John  F.  lienjamln 
John  S.  IJowen. 


Wm.  n.  Y.  Hac'kett 
Dudleys.  (JiTHrory. 
H.  H.  (Uatlin. 
Kdwanl  <'antwell. 
Jaeol)  Mueller. 
John  1*.  Hootb. 
II.  W.Oliver. 
;A.  E.  HurnBidc. 
jA.  J.  l<anHi<T. 
wniianiH.  Wisnor. 
A.  11.  Nort/>n. 
J.  FairbankH. 
Charles  T.  Malord. 
rharlep  Horton. 
Luciad  Faiivhild. 
CieoijroM.  Chi]kM)tbo. 
John  F.  Cooke. 
John  It.  Mcltride. 
John  W.  Donnellan. 


Secrktariks. 


William  V.  Turner. 
L.  O.  Wheeler. 
MareuH  D.  lioruok. 
Daniel  Cha«lwiek. 
Henr»-  F.  Pickles. 
J.  W.  IJutler. 
P.M.  Shirt  ley. 
l>aniel  ^<hepard. 
O.  M.  Wilson. 
A.  J.  Felt. 

Henry  Huokingham. 
T.  C.  Huerles. 
K.  L.  Wel»or. 
K.  (\  iJrett. 
W.O.Tuek. 
Charles  K.  Whiting. 
C.  S.  Dnioer. 
Ottti  Wall  mark. 
U.  K.  Hruee. 
Theodort'  Hrtnicr. 
J.  B.  Wet»ton. 

C.  C.  Stevenson. 
Charles  S.  Whitehouse. 
John  W.  Newlin. 

D.  Ojrden  Bradley. 
T.  A.  .syke?. 
Jame.<t  A.  Hands. 
H.  K.  KinuR 

H.  11.  Bintrham. 
Wil8on  W.  Aldrleh. 
H.  O.  Maxwell. 
Thomas  Wat(?r8. 
G.  T.  Kuliey. 
W.  Harris,  Jr. 
John  W.  Woltz. 
IT.  lloko. 
L.  F.  Frisby. 
Jerome  B.  ChalToe. 
Alex.  U.  Shepherd. 
R.  J.  Curtis. 
George  W.  Corey. 
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This  completed  the  labors  of  the  first  day.  The  conven- 
tion re-assembled  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  and  received  and 
adopted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  rules.  ^ 

A  communication  from  the  Union  League  of  America  was 
read  and  entered  upon  the  record  of  the  convention  as  a  part 
of  its  proceedings,  several  planks  of  which  are  here  presented; 

First.  We  reject,  as  utterly  unfounded,  the  idea  that  the 
mission  of  the  Republican  party  has  been  accomplished,  and 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  its  continuance.  By  its  princi- 
ples and  actions  the  nation  was  saved  during  the  period  of 
the  late  Rebellion,  and  by  them  must  it  be  preserved  and  ex- 
alted in  coming  time. 

Secojuh  Whatever  may  be  its  pretenses,  the  Democratic 
party  remains  unchanged  in  character  and  ultimate  purposes. 
What  it  was  from  April,  1861,  to  April,  1865,  it  still  is,  and 


^  RuiiK  1.  TT|M)n  flll  subjects  boforo  the  Convention,  tbo  States  shaU  be 
called  in  filpbnhot  lent  order,  nnd  next  tbe  Territories. 

KUI.K  :2.  Eiich  Stnto  ()ball  b<)  entitled  to  double  tbo  number  of  its  Senators 
and  Keprescntativos  in  C4)njrr(*H8  accordinflr  to  tbo  recent  apportionment,  and 
each  Territorj-  («ball  bo  ••ntitl*'d  to  two  votes.  Tbo  votes  of  each  delegation 
shall  bo  reported  by  it«  C-bairman. 

Hui^R  'S.  Tbe  n>p(>rt  of  tbo  Committee  on  Credentials  shall  be  disposed  of 
before  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Platform  and  Besolutionrt  is  acted  upon, 
and  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Platform  and  Kesolutions  nball  be  disposed 
of  before  the  Convention  proceeds  to  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  Fresi- 
idcnt  and  Vice-President. 

KuLK  4.  In  maklnff  the  nominations  for  President  and  Vice-President,  In 
no  case  shall  the  calling  of  tbe  roll  be  dispensed  with.  When  It  shall  appear 
that  any  candidate  bus  received  the  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  the  President 
of  the  Convention  shall  announce  the  question  to  be,  * 'Shall  the  nomination 
of  the  candidate  be  made  unanimous?*'  But  if  no  candidate  shali  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes  the  Chair  shaU  direct  tbo  vote  to  be  again 
taken,  which  shall  be  repeated  until  some  candidate  shall  have  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast. 

Itui'E  5.  When  a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  any  two  States  shall  de- 
mand that  a  vote  be  recorded,  the  same  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Secretary 
calling  the  roll  of  States  in  the  order  heretofore  stated. 

KiHiE  Aw    In  the  record  of  the  vote  by  States  the  vote  of  each  State  nhall 
bo  announced  by  the  Chairman ;  and  in  case  the  votes  of  any  State  shall  be 
divided,  the  Chairman  shall  annoquco  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  candi- 
date, or  for  or  against  any  proposition. 

Rule  7.  When  the  previous  question  shall  be  demanded  by  a  majority  of 
the  delegation  of  any  State,  and  the  demand  se<!onded  by  two  or  more  States, 
and  tbe  call  sustained  by  the  majority  of  the  Convention,  the  question  shall 
then  be  proceeded  with,  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  similar  cases. 

ItCLB  8.    No  member  shall  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same  question, 
nor  longer  than  five  minutes,  unless  by  leave  of  the  Convention,  except  that  ■ 
delegates  presenting  the  name  of  a  candididato  shall  be  allowed  ten  minutes 
to  present  the  name  of  such  candidate. 

Rule  0.  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  bo  the  rules  of 
this  Convention,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  rules. 

Ruijr.  10.  A  Republican  National  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  to  con- 
Hist  of  one  member  from  each  State,  Territory  and  District  represented  in 
this  Convention.  The  roll  shall  be  called,  and  the  delegation  from  each  State, 
Territory  and  District  shall  name,  through  its  Chairman,  a  person  to  act  as 
a  member  of  saoh  oommittee. 
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will  coiiliiiiie  to  be.  Incapable  of  reform  or  improvement^  it 
will  iilways  be  unfit  to  direct  or  i^overn  the  nation.    - 

Third.  In»the  so-called  Liberal-Kepiiblican  party ^  we  find 
no  altnictive  political  virtue  and  no  important  distinctive 
principle.  It  is  manifestly  an  organization  created  by  per- 
Honal  desii^iis,  and  by  feelings  so  embittered  and  intense  that 
it  is  prepared  an<l  solicitous  to  form  an  alliance  with  the 
Democratic  p:nty.  as  the  only  possible  method  of  accomplish- 
ing its  narrow  and  unjustifiable  purposes.  This  fact  alone  de- 
velops its  true  nature;  and  it  requires  no  other  to  present  it 
to  the  people  as  inherently  base  and  ignoble,  and  altogether 
undeserving  of  their  approval  and  support. 

Ninth.  All  tarifT  ami  internal  taxation  needed  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  public  debt  and  for  the  sujjport  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  with  least  weight  upon 
the  laboring  classes,  and  to  foster  and  encourage  the  inaus- 
tries  of  the  nation,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  national 
prosperity. 

Speeches  were  heard  from  Geo.  W.  Carter,  of  Mississippiy 

a  colonel  in  the  confederate  army;  Paul  Strobach,  of  Ala- 
bama, a  naturalized  German,  who  recited  the  details  of  how 
a  Negro  was  killed  and  his  wife  burned  at  the  stake,  near  his 
home,  by  the  Democratic  Ku-Klux  Klaus.  Emory  A.  Storrs, 
of  Illinois,  John  13.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  John  R.  Lynch 
(colored)  of  Mississippi,  sind  E.  F.  Noyes,  of  Ohio,  also  ad- 
dressed the  convention. 

The  rules  were  now  suspended  in  order  to  proceed  with 
the  nomination  -for  President,  and  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  of 
Illinois,  "in  the  name  of  liberty,  loyalty,  justice  and  law," 
nominated  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to  be  his  own  successor  as  Presi- 

<lent  of  the  United  Slates.  ^ 

A  wilderness  of  hats,  caps,  umbrellas  and  handkerchiefs 

and  a  roar  of  huzzas  greeted  the  nomination.  The  band 
struck  up  a  national  air  and  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Grant, 
heroic  size  and  tilling  the  entire  rear  end  of  the  stage,  was 
suddenly  rolled  down  back  of  the  speaker  and  band. 

When  the  applause  had  ceased  the  nomination  was  sec- 
onded by  S.  L.  Woodford,  of  New  York,  and  Marcns  D. 
Boruok,  of  California.  ' 

^.  QaaA  SQbuzi'f  por■onsHlltred-o^Qnlnt  pftitj. 
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The  roll  was  then  called  and  every  one  of  the  752  votes 
to  which  the  various  States  and  territories  were  entitled, 
were  cast  for  Grant.  The  announcement  of  this  solid  vote 
of  the  Republic  for  her  great  chieftain  threw  the  assemblage 
into  another  paroxysm  of  enthusiastic  excitement.  The 
band,  catching  the  infection,  rendered  "John  Brown,"  "Rally 
Round  the  Flag"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  with  spirit.  The 
entire  audience  joined  with  fervor  in  all  the  choruses,  and 
repeated  entire  the  thrilling  battle-song  under  which  so  many 
of  them  had  marched  with  Grant  to  victory — "  Rally  Round 
the  Flag." 

Lucius  B.  Church,  of  Montana,  being  called  for,  ascended 
the  platform  and  sang  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  as  he 
sung  it  in  1860  at  Chicago,  before  the  nomination  of  Lincoln, 
the  audience  and  band  taking  part  in  the  chorus.  He  then 
sang  "  Marching  Through  Georgia,"  in  which  the  crowd, 
still  standing  and  waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  joined 
with  redoubled  fervor.  Every  heart  was  thrilled  by  the  sub- 
limity of  the  occasion,  and  when  the  music  died  away,  there 
was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  hall. 

In  referring  to  the  wonderful  scene  just  described,  in 
which  the  spirit  and  battle-songs  of  the  Republican  party, 
bursting  from  a  thousand  throats,  were  those  also  of  the  na- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  contrasting  it  with  the 
miserable  meetings  of  the  Democracy,  who  have  no  history 
that  is  a  part  of  human  progress,  no  songs  that  vibrate  in 
unison  with  the  anthems  of  freedom  and  the  nation. 

The  nomination  of  a  Vice-President  being  next  in  order, 
Morton  McMichael  presented  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  seconded  by  Geo.  B.  Loring,  of  that  State, 
Ossian  Ray,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  J.  F.  Quarles,  of 
Georgia.  R.  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  nominated  Schuy- 
ler Colfax,  seconded  by  W.  A.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  J.  R. 
Lynch,  of  Mississippi,  Gerrit  Smith,  of  New  York,  and 
Cortlandt  Parkeri  of  New  Jersey.      John  F.  Lewis,  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  was  presented  by  James  B.  Sener,  of  that  State;  E. 
J.  Davis,  of  Texas,  by  Webster  Flanafran,  of  tbat  State,  aod 
Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  by  David  A.  Nnnn,  of  that 
State.  The  ballot  was  tlien  taken  and  resuUed  in  the  nom- 
ination of  Wilson,  by  the  following  vote : 
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The  campaign  which  followed  turned  largely  upon  the  de- 
plorable  and  bloody  condition  of  the  South.  It  was  what  the 
Democrats  termed  a  "bloody-shirt"  campaign.  Grant's  oppo- 
nent wasHoraceGreeley,  who,  having  been  for  years  the  most 
radical  and  aggressive  Republican  in  America,  was  suddenly, 
in  one  of  those  grotesque  and  incomprehensible  freaks 
which  that  party  periodically  makes,  taken  up  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  Democracy.  Having  winked  at  the  secession 
theory  after  it  had  been  defeated  by  the  arbitration  of  arms, 
and  given  bail  for  Jefferson  Davis,  he  felt  certain  he  could 
be  elected. 

Although  the  ides  of  November  brought  the  overwhelm- 
ing re-election  of  Grant,  the  result  was  for  some  time  after 
the  campaign  opened,  in  serious  doubt.  Charles  Sumner, 
Carl  Schurz  and  several  other  leading  Republicans  had  turned 
back  on  the  records  of  a  life  time,  and  were  making  unprec- 
edented assaults  upon  the  administration.  Many  of  the 
weaker  members  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  party  were  also 
announcing  their  adherence  to  Greeley's  plan  of  peace, 
which,  no  matter  how  disguised,  meant  nothing  less  than  the 
abandonment  of  all  effort  to  restore  the  South  to  anything 
like  the  civil  freedom  of  a  Republican  form  of  government. 

Jeremiah  S.  Black,  a  powerful  leader  of  the  Democracy, 
was  actively  opposing  Grant,  because,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
Baltimore  Gazette  on  August  6,  1872,  the  election  of  Greeley 
would  "begin  the  process  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
XlVth  and  XVth  amendments  of  the  Constitution,  which,"  he 
said,  "were  frauds  upon  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  instru- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  effected  the  tcorst  outrage  which  it  was 
made  to  prevent.^^ 

Charles  Sumner  was  at  the  same  time  urging  the  Negro 
Republicans  to  vote  with  Judge  Black  for  Greeley  because, 
under  his  administration,  their  rights  would  be  better  pro- 
tected than  under  that  of  Grant. 
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Black  wanted  Greeley  elected  because  it  would  mpe  out 
the  Xiy  and  XV  amendments,  and  iSumner  wanted  him 
elected  because  it  would  atrengtheti  them.  The  candidaoy 
itself  of  Greeley  was  the  only  feature  of  the  campaign  that 
exceeded  this  one  in  utter  ridiculousness. 

The  Southern  Democrats,  in  armed  bands  called  Ka-Klax, 
White  Caraelias,  Pale-Faces,  etc.,  were  scouring  the  country 
and  killing  Republicans  by  the  hundred,  burning  tbeir 
houses,  destroying  their  property,  defying  law  and  courts, 
and  committing  barbarities  without  number;  Southern  claims 
were  multiplying  apace,  and  there  was  an  apparent  general 
revival  of  the  old  rebel  spirit  throughout  the  South. 

This  reign  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  turned  Greeley's - 
*'shake-hands-across-the-bIoody-chasm^'  business  into  the  ver- 
iest babble  of  imbecility.  The  people  couldn't  swallow  it, 
and  Grant  was  elected  by  a  vote  that  was  practically  unani- 
mous. He  carried  thirty-one  States,  but  as  the  votes  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Louisiana  were  not  counted  for  either  side,  he  was 
given  the  benefit  of  only  twenty-nine — that  is,  286  electoral 
votes,  800  including  those  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

Poor  Greeley  was  the  victim  of  poetic  justice  He  had, 
by  his  great  energy  and  patriotism,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man  to  kill  the  Democratic  i)arty  and  make  a  giant  of 
Republicanism.  And  then,  strange  to  relate,  he  stooped  in 
his  declining  years  to  bring  the  old  Bourbon  corpse  back  to 
life,  and  was  crushed  in  the  very  art  by  the  giant  nursed  to 
greatness  by  himself  and  his  Tribune,  He  went  straight  from 
his  nomination  at  Cincinnati  tu  the  grave. 

grant's  administration. 
Grant  first  entered  upon  his  jul ministration  of  public  af- 
fairs in  the  face  of  exlr;ionlinar\'  ditficulties.  Soldiers  were 
to  be  paid  and  pensioned  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
equity;  an  enormous  war-tax  was  to  be  modified  and  ad- 
justed to  the  ways  of  peace;  ])ublic  credit  was  to  be  strength- 
ened; our  securities  and  paper  money  must  be  brought  to 
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par;  the  Southern  States  were  to  be  further  and  fully  recon- 
structed; an  unparalleled  reign  of  terror  and  assasination  by 
the  Southern  Democracy  was  to  be  checked;  the  floods  of 
fraudulent  claims  from  the  South  were  to  be  exposed  and  re- 
sisted; the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  must  be  upheld; 
payyient  of  the  enormous  war-debt  must  be  provided  for —  in 
short,  the  strained  and  liigh-pressure  condition  of  private 
business  and  public  affairs  must  be  brought  back  to  the 
calm,  steady  flow  of  peace,  and  that,  too,  without  destructive 
shock  or  disturbance. 

Choosing  his  counsellors,  he  set  about  accomplishing 
those  things  with  that  quiet  determination  which  always 
characterized  his  victorious  generalship  of  the  federal  armies. 

The  second  clause  of  the  XIV  article  of  amendment  did 
not  make  Negro  suffrage  absolutely  imperative.  It  became 
api^'nent  that  some  of  the  States  would  therefore  soon  dis- 
franchise the  blacks  formally,  as  they  already  had  practically, 
and  just  before  Grant  took  his  seat  the  XV  article  was  pro- 
posed in  Congress.  He  favored  its  adoption,  it  was  adopted, 
and  on  the  HOth  of  March,  J 870,  he  declared  it  in  force.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Con- 
necticut, Florida  , Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Cai\>lina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  Wisconsin — 30.  Georgia  and  Ohio  first  rejected,  but 
finally  ratified  the  amendment,  and  New  York  rescinded  her 
ratification.  The  amendnn-nt  was  rejected  by  California, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Oregon — 6 
— and  no  final  action  was  taken  by  Tennessee. 

The  civil  status  of  the  Negro  being  now  fixed,  the  white 
Democrats  of  the  South,  encouraged  by  Northern  Democratic 
statesmen  and  newspapers,  organized  into  secret  bands  to 
prevent  the  blacks  from  voting,  holding  office  or  earning  a 
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livelihood.  These  bands,  known  as  Ku-Klax  Klans  and  hj 
various  other  names,  engaged  in  general  midnight  assMsin^ 
:ition,  controlled  and  directed  by  such  leading  Democrats  as 
dun.  N.  B.  Forrest,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  ex  terminating 
all  Republicans  in  that  section,  white  and  black. 

Therefore  the  famous  sentence — **Let  us  have  peaoe"^ 
with  which  Grant -ended  his  first  letter  of  acceptance,  oonld 
not  be  carried  into  practical  effect;  for  while  he  sat  in  the 
White  House,  his  eye  dwelt  upon  a  more  dreadful  state  of 
aifairs  in  the  South  than  existed  while  he  was  leading  the 
Union  army  over  that  prostrate  and  lacerated  section. 

He  grappled  with  the  matter  in  a  manner  at  once  brave 
and  tirm,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  made  use  of  the  army  and 
other  federal  powers  to  protect  the  Negroes.  As  several 
thousand  blacks  were  assassinated  during  Grant's  adminis- 
tration in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  save  them,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  what  wholesale  slaughter  would  have  fol- 
lowed a  policy  less  strong  and  determined  than  bis. 

While  the  great  captain  occupied  the  White  House,  the 
Alabama  claims  against  Great  Britain,  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  English  were  active  sympathizers  and  aiders  of  the 
secessionists,  were  adjusted,  and  the  sum  of  $15,500,000  dam- 
ages secured.^  The  enormous  frauds  of  the  whisky-ring  were 
also  discovered  and  broken  up,  and  several  men  high  in 
public  place  and  confidence  punished;  the  public  debt  was 
steadily  reduced;  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  pledged  anew 
to  pay  the  national  debt  in  full  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
original  intent;  the  vast  territory  of  Alaska  was  annexed  to 
Washingion  Territory  as  a  county;  to  a  large  extent  the  Ka* 
Klux  Klans,  White  Camel ias  and  other  Democratic  bands  of 
midnight  assassins  in  the  South  were  broken  up;  the  force 
bill  and  civil  rights  bill,  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 


i  By  the  treaty  of  Wasblnfrton.  ratified  by  the  United  States  on  Mar  S^ 
1871,  arbitrators  were  appointed  by  Brazil,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Great  Bntadn 
and  the  United  States  to  examine  and  decide  upon  these  claims.  The  awiid 
was  made  on  September  14,  1872,  at  Geneva,  SwitMrland. 
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Negroes,  were  enacted;  thousands  of  pensions  were  adjusted 
and  paid;  other  thousands  of  fraudulent  claims  from  the 
South  were  examined  and  rejected;  the  standi no^  army  was 
reduced;  tlie  pensions  for  soldiers  were  increased  in  vjirioiis 
ways  three  or  more  times;  railways  were  built  and  new  ter- 
ritory opened  up  to  settlers;  all  soldiers  were  given  home- 
steads; the  great  asylums  for  disabled  volunteers  were  opened; 
Benj.  F.  Butler's  inflation  bills  were  vetoed;  civil  service  to 
a  certain  extent  was  inaugurated;  a  special  amnesty  bill  was 
passed;  the  resumption  law  was  enacted;  the  Sumner  sup- 
plementary civil  rights  bill  became  a  law;  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position was  prepared  for  and  held;  the  San  Domingo  an- 
nexation scheme  was  disposed  of;  the  complex  election 
troubles  of  Louisiana  and  other  Southern  States  were  partial- 
ly straightened  out  and  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  legal-tender  notes  were  declared  valid  and  constitu- 
tional. 

Grant's  administration  covered  eight  years  of  prosperity 
9.nd  advancement. 
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CONVENTION  OF  1876- ADMINISTRATION  OF  R.  B.  HA.YBB. 

The  Delegates  Meet  at  CincinDati  on  June  14 — Speech  of  Theo.  M 
Ponieroy— Lists  of  Committees— Permanent  Organization— Bqiul 
Suffrage  and  Kindred  Subjects— The  Chinese  Question  Ditcuwcd 
— Vote  on  the  Anti-Chinese  Resolution— Presentations  of  Candi- 
dates—Robt.  G.  IngersolVs  Glowing  Speech— The  Seven  BalloU 
for  Presidential  Candidates— R.  B.  Hayes  Chosen— ConklingDe- 
feated  Blaine- Wm.  A.  Wheeler  for  Vice-President— A  Notifica- 
tion Committee — The  Strength  of  Hayes  Increases  Day  by  Day — 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Anti-Resumption — Close  Results  of  the  Blec- 
tion— Civil  Strife  Feared  and  Threatened— The  Electoral  Commit* 
sion— It  Declares  Hayes  Duly  Elected — Administration  of  R.  B. 
Hayes — Resumption  of  Specie  Payments — Refunding  the  Na- 
tional Debt — Important  Achievements. 

In  conformity  with  the  usual  notice  by  the  national  com- 
mittee, the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  National  Republican  CSon* 
vention  met  at  Cincinnati  on  Wednesday,  June  14, 1876,  and 
were  called  to  order  by  Edwin  D.  Morgan  with  an  addreM 
appropriate  to  the  centennial  year,  recounting  with  pardon- 
able pride  and  eloquence  the  giant  growth  and  achievements 
of  the  Republic,  and  especially  its  advance  under  Republiosn 
rule. 

He  then  nominated  Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York, 
as  temporary  chairman,  who,  upon  being  unanimously  chosen, 
was  escorted  to  tlie  chair  by  H.  P.  Baldwin,  of  Michigan, 
and  Charles  C.  VanZandt,  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Pomeroy's 
speech  was  one  of  power,  and  elicited  hearty  applause.  Among 
other  things  he  said: 
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The  Republican  party  can  not  continue  to  live  by  reason 
of  its  splendid  achievements  in  the  past,  nor  the  Democratic 
party  expect  to  be  returned  to  power  upon  its  glittering 
promises  of  reform  in  the  future.  The  former  party  has  but 
to  present  men  representative  of  ius  principles;  the  latter 
must  discover  both  its  principles  and  its  men.  In  for- 
mer days,  when  party  ties  were  firmer,  when  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  impending  national  calamity  hedged  us  about 
and  compelled  party  fidelity,  the  platform  carried  along  the 
man,  whomsoever  he  might  be.  J?arty  ties  are  looser  now, 
and  no  platform  is  buoyant  enough  to  float  an  unworthy  can- 
didate. 

The  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  administrative 
policy  of  the  Republican  party,  while  not  so  apparent  in  im- 
mediate results,  is  as  commanding  respecting  future  conse- 
quences as  at  any  time  in  its  history.  We  are  told  that  it  has 
accomplished  its  mission,  and,  therefore,  has  no  longer  claim 
to  live.  Well,  if  it  has,  and  the  time  for  its  dissolution  has 
come,  it  can  die  triumphantly,  like  the  apostle  of  old,  ex- 
claiming. *'I  have  fought  a  good  fight;  I  have  kept  the 
faith."  It  has  fulfilled  .many  missions.  It  fulfilled  the  mis- 
sion of  its  birth  in  neutralizing  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in  saving  freedom  to  the 
great  territories  of  the  North-west,  and  in  bringing  California 
into  the  sisterhood  of  States  undefiled  by  slavery  and  adorned 
like  a  bride  in  the  glitter  of  her  golden  promise.  It  fulfilled 
the  mission  of  its  youth  in  accepting  the  'irrepressible  con- 
flict," and  it  was  a  mission  worth  living  for  to  have  saved  a 
nationality  like  ours;  to  have  freed  4,000,000  slaves  and 
raised  them  to  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship,  and  to 
have  reconstructed  the  federal  Constitution  so  as  to  place  the 
liberties  of  the  citizen  and  the  credit  of  the  nation  upon 
foundations  strong  enough  to  endure  anything  except  the  im- 
becility of  a  Dem(»cratic  administration. 

On  motion  of  David  Atwood,  of  Wisconsin,  Irving  M. 

Bean,  of  that  State,  and  II.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylvania, 

were  elected  temporary  secretaries,  and  on  motion  of  W.  A. 

Howard,  of  Michigan,  Gen.  E.  W.  Hincks,  of  Wisconsin,  was 

chosen  sergeant-at-arms.    The  usual  committees  were  then 

appointed  as  follows: 
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STATES. 

c.^...,.^. 

SSir 

BEsa.tmo.s. 

oiTJSiSSf. 

ArkuniUS  . 
C^'fonila. 
rolortuto'.! 

Kontiicky 

m 

i!:SK-. 

8.  CarollDtl 
Teunewce 

?SE,™.:: 

VirglnlB.. 
W.  Vlrg'a. 

Wlac<in!.ln. 

Wyoming" 

■  1.  P.  Pnydfr. 

SS; 

Alex'.  Hughes. 
Jsmus  Snoct. 
James  Atkins. 
Ashnry  SCevle. 

n'.  P. Thompson. 
J.W.FInnell. 

I'.  G.  Watd. 

^f!A.K™^enlllatt 

t,.w',  Vhiborn.' 
._■,  N.  Hams. 

Wm.  J.  Magle. 
Wm.P.Breoden. 

llunry  nJlIJart. 
S.  A.  awillla. 

W.  G,  Veaale. 
J.F.Deilmdort, 
Nathan  OoCr.Jr 

Wm.Hlnwn. 

H.  S'UnkiT. 
8.  M.  Clarke. 
AuHUn  Savage. 

Jamea  M.Stone. 
Wm.  PprklDB. 
Wm.T.  Dans. 

ms: 

B.  H.  Tatom. 
B-  G.  Drown. 

4."L.e'.is.' 

Jobn  C<M*nH. 
t.F.willluraB. 
Robert  Smnlla. 

J.B.MiiKMii. 
J.  P.  LowlB. 

J.  M.  Carey."  ' 

0.  C.  Walets. 

A.  Mollineb." 
BU  K.  sbarp. 

Hiram  Price. 

H.  Plfli^dwln, 
J.  U.  Wakefield. 

3.  W.  Clarke. 
B  T-  VanHom. 
W.  F.  Snndora, 
N.  R.  Plnnoy. 

Sirs-., 

Fred.  A.  Potts, 

eiwnod  Bvans. 
W.  HlntOD. 

g.g.r.sr'- 

JobaL.BteveBk 
D.  L.  Filer. 

Frank  Bell. 

I;i-.S^S- 

Wm.  Orton. 
W.  H.  Wheeler. 

J  "p^ndlwon; 
HG  Worthlnj|f  n 

filsl!'' 

While  these  committees  were  oat,  J.  A.  M&son,  of  New 
York,  offered  a  resolution  favoring  universal  anffrsge  irith- 
Oiit  regard  to  sei;  Geo.  Wm.  Cnrtia  presented  an  address  <rf 
the  Republican  Reform  Club  of  New  York;  Abmm  J.  Dit- 
tcnhcefer  offered  the  resolntions  of  the  German  RepublioMi 
Convention  of  New  York,  and  speeches  were  made  by  John 
A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  J.  R.  Hawlej,  of  Connecticut,  Hflniy 
Highland  Garnett,  of  New  York,  W.  A.  Howard,  of  Miohi- 
gan  and  Frederick  Douglass,  of  Washington.  The  reportoi 
the  committee  on  permanent  organisation  wm  as  follows: 
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President — Edward  McPherson,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Secretary — Irvinij  M.  Bean,  of  Wisconsin. 


STATES. 

V1CK-PIIES1DENT8. 

ASSISTANT  8ECKETARIES. 

Arkansas 

M.  W.  Oibbs 

H.  M.  Cooper 

Cfllifornia 

(jcorKt*  S.  Evans 

Isaac  Hocht 

Colorudo 

H«.Miry  Mc.\  Ulster 

W.  B.  Onborn 

(\»nncctlcut 

Martin  J.  Slu'ldon 

John  A.  Tibbitts 

Delaware 

David  W.  Moore 

John  H.  HoITecker 

G<i()r8-ia 

K.  L.  Mott 

J.  T.  Collins 

lllinoiH 

John  I.  Uinnker 

Thos.  A.  Boyd 

rndiana 

James  S.  Fnizer 

L.  Noble 

11/ «▼  n  >•«•••   •       •••■ 

W.  T.  Shaw 

J.  D.  Hunter 

Kansas 

Wil'.lum  Martindale 
K.  U.  Weor 

A.  L.  Redden 

Kentucky 

T.  E.  Bums 

I^uisiana 

George  Y.  Kelso 
J.  B.  Brown 

W.  G.  Brown 

Maine 

C.  A.  Boutello 

Maryland 

James  A    Gary 

F.  M.  Darby 

Massachusetts... 

I^.  A.  Chadbourne 

Smith  R.  Phillips 

Micbiflran 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 

B.  D.  Prltchard 

Minnesota 

L.  Bogcn 

R.  B.  Langdon 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

M.  Shaughncssey 

J.  A.  Hosklns 

G.  A.  Finkelnburg 

Daniels.  Twitchell 

Nebraska 

H.  8    Kaley 

R.  G.  Brown 

Nevada 

Thomas  Wren 

C.  N.  Harris 

New  Hampsbiro. . 

E.  A.  Straw 

Geo.  W.  Marston 

New  Jersey 

William  A.  NeweU 

James  N.  Stratton 

New  York 

Marshall  O.  Roberts 

James  W.Husted 

Nortb  Carolina.  .. 

James  H.  Harris 

T.  M.  Owen 

Ohio 

Benjamin  F.  Wade 

L.  J.  Critohfleld 

Oregron 

J.  H.  Foster 

J.  B.  David 

Pennsylvania  .... 

J.  Smith  Futhey 

Henry  H.  Blog^ham 

Rhode  Island 

Henry  Howard 

Edward  L.  Freeman 

South  Carolina... 

K.  H.  Gleaves 

Wm.  J.  McKlnloy 

Tennessee 

Horace  H    Harrison 

J.  T.  Wilder 

Texas 

A.  B.  Norton 

Adolph  Zadek 

Vermont 

George  Howe 

Mason  S.  Col  bum 

Vlrsrinia 

R.  H.  Carter 

W.  N    Stevens 

West  Virginia.... 

W.E.  Stevenson 

Z.  D.  Ramsdell 

Wisconsin 

James  Blntliff 

Arizona 

De  Forest  Porter 
Alexander  Hughes 

R.  C.  McCormiok 

Dakota 

Andrew  MoHench 

Idaho 

Austin  Savage 

D.  P.  Thompson 

Montana 

Bf^njamln  H.  Tatem 
Samuel  B.  Axtoll 

W.  F.  Sanders 

New  Moxico. 

William  Breeden 

Utah 

James  B.  McKean 
Ell  wood  Evans 

Gconre  A.  Black 

WashlnRton 

T.  T.  Minor 

Wyoming 

William  Hlnton 

J.  M.  Carey 

The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  began  with  some  re- 
marks by  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Spencer,  on  equal  suffrage.  She 
pleaded  eloquently  to  have  the  Republican  party  adopt  equal 
suffrage  as  a  part  of  its  creed,  and  presented  a  memorial  of 
similar  import  from  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in  behalf  of  the 
National  Woman's  Suffrage  Association. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  rules  was  then  adopted, 
which  was  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
conventioii  of  1872. 
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When  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolationB  came  ap 
for  adoption,  an  animated  discussion  arose  over  the  eleventh 
section,  relating  to  the  free  immigration  of  Chinese.  The 
clause  was  opposed  as  un-American  and  contrary  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  by  E.  L.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  of  New  York;  and  was  championed 
by  S.  B.  Axtell,  of  New  Mexico,  John  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada, 
and  James  B.  Belford,  of  Colorado.  The  convention  refased 
to  strike  it  out  by  the  following  vote  : 

states.                                 Aye.  No.\    Staten.  Aye.  No. 

Alabama 10       lOlXcwYork 80  86 

ArkansHP 8        4. North  Carolina 8  IT 

(ullfornia —       Titmio 18  85 

t'DlunuU) —         «  On»|fon —  6 

T'onnocticut 6        7  Pfiinsylvanla —  88 

IVIaware 8        4  Rhode  I^ltmd 6  8 

Florida —        s  South  Can)lina U  — 

(irorjria 7       15  Ti'iinosHce 8  88 

Illinois 2       4<i  Tt'xat* —  M 

Indiana 10       L**!  Vrniiont 4  8 

jowa 12       KiVir^nla —  88 

Kaunas —       10  West  Virginia 8  T 

Kontuoky 14       10,  Wisconsin —  80 

liouitiiaim 5        H|  Xrizona —  8 

Main«« «         s  Dakota —  8 

Maryland 15         l|  Hist  riot  of  Columbia —  8 

Massachusetts 20         (t  Idaho —  8 

Miohioran «       1«  Montana        8  — 

Minne.-ota —       in  New  Mexico —  8 

Mississippi 11         r>rtah —  8 

Mistwmrl 12       17  Washington —  8 

Nehniska —        6  Wyoming —  8 

Nevada —  6 

New  Hampshire 2  8 

Now  Jersey —  18 


Totals 816 


It  being  now  in  order  to  present  candidates  for  the  Pres- 
idency, the  roll  of  States  was  called. 

Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  by  R.  W. 
Thompson,  of  that  State,  and  seconded  by  P.  B.  S.  Pindh* 
back,  of  Louisiana. 

Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  was  presented  by  John 
M.  Harlan,  of  that  State,  and  seconded  by  Luke  P.  Poland,  of 
Vermont,  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  of  New  York  and  Richard  H. 
Dana,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  by  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll,  of  Illinois,  and  seconded  by  Henry  M.  Tnmar 
(colored)  of  Georgia,  and  Wm.  P.  Frye,  of  Maine. 
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Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York,  was  brought  forward  by 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  that  State. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  by  Ed.  F. 
Noyes,  and  seconded  by  B.  F.  Wade,  of  the  same  State,  Au- 
gustus St.  Gem,  of  Missouri,  and  J.  W.  Davis,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

John   F.   Hartranft,   of  Pennsylvania,  was   presented  by 
Linn  Bartholomew,  of  that  State. 

The  three  reifiarkable  speeches  were  those  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  That  of  IngersoU  is  still  famous;^  that  of  Turner 
(colored)  was  conspicuous  for  its  rhetorical  finish  and  that 
of  Frye  for  startling  force. 

The  condition  of  the  Republican  party  was  more  factional 
than  it  had  ever  been.  Disappointed  politicians,  from  which 
no  party  is  ever  free,^wanted  one  candidate,  the  "Reformers" 
another,  and  the  anti-Grant  men  another;  while  the  masses 
were  largely  for  Blaine.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  bal- 
loting for  a  candidate  began  on  Friday  morning  June,  16, 
and  resulted  : 


»  Mr.  Ingrorsoll  closed  thus  :. 

Our  country,  crowned  by  the  va«t  and  marvelous  achievements  of  lt«  first 
century,  asks  for  a  man  worthy  ot  her  past  and  prophetic  of  her  future  ; 
asks  for  a  man  who  has  the  audacity  of  grenius :  asks  for  a  m:in  who 
has  the  jrrandost  combination  of  heart,  conscience  and  brain  the  world 
ever  saw.  That  man  is  James  (i.  Bin  inc.  For  the  Republican  hosts, 
led  hy  this  intrepid  man  there  can  be  no  such  thinur  as  defeat.  This  is  a^rand 
year,— a  year  tilled  with  the  recollections  of  the  Revolution;  tilled  with  pn)ud 
and  tender  memories  of  the  sacred  past:  tilled  with  the  legends  of  liberty;  a 
year  in  which  the  sons  of  freedom  will  drink  from  the  fountain  of  enthusi- 
asm; a  year  in  which  the  people  call  for  the  man  who  has  preserved  in  Con- 
larress  what  their  soldiers  won  upon  the  field;  a  year  In  which  they  call  for  the 
man  who  has  torn  from  the  throat  of  treason  the  tomrue  of  slander;  the  man 
who  has  snatched  the  mask  of  Democracy  fnim  the  hideous  face  of  the  Rebel- 
lion ;  the  roan  who,  like  the  intellrctunl  athlete,  hath  stood  in  the  arena  of 
debate  challenping  all  comers,  and  who  up  to  the  pn'sent  moment  is  a  total 
stranjrerto  dcleat.  Like  an  a* med  warrior,  like  a  plumed  kniyht,  James  (]. 
Blaine  marched  down  th<f  halls  of  the  American  Con^rress  and  threw  his 
shininjT  lance  full  and  fair  against  the  brawn  f«>rehead  of  c-very  traitor  to 
his  country  and  ever>'  mallgnr  r  of  hlslalr  reputiitlon.  For  the  Kepubl lean 
party  to  deFcrt  that  guHunt  man  now  is  as  though  an  army  should  desert 
their  general  upon  the  field  of  battle.  James  G.  Blaine  is  now  andhasbeen 
for  years  the  bearer  of  the  sacicd  standard  of  the  Republican  party.  1  call 
it  sacred,  b(K:auso  no  human  being  can  stapd  beneath  its  folds  without  be- 
coming and  without  remaining  free. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  :  In  the  name  of  the  great  Republic,  the 
only  Republic  that  ever  existwl  upon  .the  face  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  name  of 
all  her  aefenders  and  of  all  her  supporters;  in  the  name  of  all  her  soldiers 
living  ;  in  the  name  of  aU  her  soldiers  that  died  upon  the  field  of  battle  : 
and  in  the  name  of  those  that  perished  Id  the  skeleton  clutch  of  famine  at 
Anderson villo  and  IJbby,  whoso  sufferings  ho  so  vividly  remembers, —Illi- 
nois—IllinolB  nominates  for  the  next  President  of  this  country  that  prince 
of  parliamentarians,  that  leader  of  leaders,  James  G.Blaine. 
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Wm.  P.  Frje,  of  Maine,  at  the  dose  of  the  seventh  ballot^ 
thanked,  in  a  strong  and  hearty  way,  the  men  who  had  stood 
by  Blaine  so  gallantly,  declared  that  the  Pine  Tree  State 
would  give  the  nominee  20,000  majority  and  moved  that  the 
nomination  of  R.  B.  Hayes  be  made  unanimous.  Carried, 
with  loud  aoolamations.  Rosooe  Conkling,  of  New  York, 
prevented  the  nomination  of  Blaine,  transferring  his  strength 
on  the  seventh  ballot  to  Hayes. 

The  nomination  of  Vice-President  being  in  order,  Luke 
P.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  nominated  William  A,  Wheeler,  of 
New  York;  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  nominated  Marshall 
Jewell,  of  Connecticut;  T.  C.  Piatt,  of  New  York,  nomina- 
ted Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  that  State;  J.  M.  Harlan,  of 
Kentucky,  nominated  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Henry  C,  Pitney,  of  New  Jersey,  nominated  P.T.  Freling- 

huysen,  of  that  State. 

After  the  first  ballot  had  proceeded  until  South  CaroliiEia 

was  reached,  S.  W.  Kellogg,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  Mr. 

Wheeler's  nomination  be  declared    unanimous,  which  was 

carried. 

Having  agreed  upon  a  national  committee,  chairman  Mo- 

Pherson  appointed  the  following  as  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
Mr.  Hayes  and  inform  him  what  had  taken  place  at  Cincin- 
nati: 


Alabama ....Wlllard  Warner. 

Arkansas Powell  Clayton. 

California Alez.G.  Abel. 

Colorado J.  B.  Cliaffee. 

Conneotlout........ Joseph  U.  Hawloy. 

Delaware J.  R.  Lolland. 

Florida 8.  n.  Couover. 

Georgia B .  Chamberlain . 

Illinois G^eorffo  S.  Banfrs. 

Indiana WillCumback. 

Iowa Hiram  Price 

Kansas J.  P.  Lowe. 

Kentucky William  C .  Gocdloe 

Louisiana. S.  B.  Packard. 

Maine Euflrene  Hale . 

Maryland W.  G.  Tuck . 

Massachusetts B.  U.  Hoar. 

Michi«ran William  A .  Howard . 

Minnesota Alexander  Ramsey. 

Mississippi B.  K.  Bruce. 

Missouri Augustus  St.  Gem. 

Nebraska N.  U.  Pinney. 

Nevada J.  P.  Jones. 

New  Hampshire B  A.  Straw. 


New  Jersey W.  A.  NewaU. 

New  York J.  W.  Busted. 

North  Carolina Thomas  Powen. 

Ohio B.  Egffleston. 

Oregon J.  C.  Tolman. 

Pennsylvania J.  D.  C^meroa. 

Rhode  Island C.  C. Van  Zandt. 

South  Carolina Joseph  H.  Rainey. 

Tennessee. ......  Jacob  M .  Thombuw. 

Texas Edmund  J .  DavM. 

Vermont Luke  P.  Poland. 

VirKlnlH John  F.  I^wls. 

West  Virginia Joseph  W.  Davis. 

Wisconsin ElJsha  W.  Keyes. 

Arizona R.  CMeCormlok.. 

Dakota Alexander  Hughes. 

District  of  Columbia S.  J.  Bowea. 

I daho D .  W .  Thompson . 

Montana W.  F.  Sanders. 

New  Mexico S.  B.  AxtoU. 

Utah James  B.  McKean. 

Washington Orange  Jaoobs. 

Wyoming J.  M.  Carejr. 
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The  work  of  the  oonyention  would  undoubtedly  have  come 
to  a  different  result  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  so-called  "unit-rule/'  which  is  an  invention  of  the  poli- 
ticians for  forcibly  throwing  the  vote  of  a  State  solid  for  one 
candidate  when  a  portion  of  the  delegates  may  favor,  or  may 
have  been  instructed  to  support  another. 

The  nomination  of  Hayes  was  not  at  first  received  with 
general  enthusiasm,  because  he  was  not  a  man  of  such 
national  renown  as  Blaine,  Gonkling,  Morton  and  others  who 
had  been  prominent  before  the  convention.  His  clean  pub- 
lic and  private  record,  however,  soon  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  grew  in  strength  and  popular  esteem,  day  by  day, 
until  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

His  opponent,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  adroitness  and  political  power,  but  he  stood  upon  an 
anti-resumption  platform  and  had  a  war  record  which,  to  the 
North,  indicated  that  in  case  he  should  be  elected  the  policy 
of  the  federal  government  would  once  more  be  dictated  or 
tainted  by  those  secession  elements  of  the  South  which  were 
still  active.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  things  he  certainly 
would  have  received  an  undisputed  majority  of  the  electoral 
colleges  and  been  elected. 

As  it  was,  by  appalling  frauds  and  butcheries  in  the  South 
and  wholesale  corruption  in  New  York  City  on  election  day, 
and  a  shameless  attempt,  by  means  of  cipher  dispatches, 
forgery  and  bribery  in  Florida,  Oregon  and  elsewhere,  to 
prevent  Republican  electors  from,  securing  their  certificates 
after  they  had  been  elected,  he  came  so  near  capturing  a  ma- 
jority that  the  contest  could  only  be  settled  by  resorting  to 
the  novel  machinery  of  the  Electoral  Commission. 

For  weeks  after  the  election  European  journals  and  the 
timid  people  of  America  predicted  fratricidal  strife.  The 
Democrats  threatened  to  inaugurate  Tilden  by  force,  a 
hair-brained  editor  of  Kentucky  pledging  100,000  men  from 
that  State  alone  for  that  purpose.     But  the  cooler   heads 
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pointed  Hignifieantly  to  the  reriolut^  occupant  of  the  White 
HouHe — Ulysses  S.  Grant — and  the  presence  in  WaHhington 
of  the  grizzl<»d  and  fearless  head  of  the  army — Wm.  T.  Sher^ 
man — and  the  troglodytes  quailed. 

Having  been  ex[)08ed  in  the  villainous  attempt  to  cormpt 
the  oflicials  of  Oregon  and  Florida,  and  purchase  electoral 
votes  in  those  States,the  Electoral  Commission  was  organized 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1877.  It  consisted 
of  five  Senators — Geo.  F.  Edmunds,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuy- 

sen,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  Allen  G.  Thurman  *  and  Thomas  F. 
Bayard;  *  five  Representatives — Henry  B.  Payne,  *  Epps 
Hunton,  *  George  F.  Hoar,  James  A.  Garfield  and  Josiah  Q. 
Abbott;  ^  and  five  Associate  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court — Nathan  Clifford,  ^    W.   Strong,   Joseph   P. 

Bradley,  Samuel  F.  Miller  and  Stephen  J.  Field.* 

The  Commission  had  all  the  authority  of  both  Houses  or 
either  House  of  Congress  as  to  taking  testimony  and  admit- 
ting evidence,  and  was  under  its  own  rules  to  enter  upon  an 
investigation  whenever  more  than  one  set  of  returns  shonld 
be  received  from  any  State,  and  make  a  report  of  its  decision 
to  Congress.  But  that  decision  was  not  to  deprive  the.de* 
feated  candidate  of  tlie  right  to  try  the  title  of  his  opponent, 
under  quo  rcarranto  proceedings,  to  the  office    of   President. 

The  undisputed  States  carried  by  Hayes  were  California, 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Electoral  Commission  gave  the  votes  of  Louisiana, 
Florida  and  South  Carolina  to  Hayes  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
seven,  on  the  ground  of  wholesale  intimidation,  fraud,  dis- 
franchisement and  murder  by  the  Democrats.  He  thus  had 
185  votes  to  184  for  Tilden. 


1  Democrats— seven  of  them 
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xt  would  be  well  if  a  bench  of  great  minds,  saoh  as  com- 
posed that  commission,  could  look  into  aikd  decide  the  result 
of  every  Presidential  election  in  the  South. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF   R.    «.    HAYES. 

The  reign  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  planned  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  pacification.^  He  thought  that  by  giving  the 
Democrats  of  the  South  some  part  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  they  would  gradually  forget  their  animosities 
and  in  time  become  kindly-disposed  toward  the  Republican 
party  and  its  policy  of  progress  and  enlightenment.  He 
also  believed  in  and  attempted  to  practice  civil  service  re- 
form, and  conducted  federal  business  independent  of  his 
future  prospects,  having  declared  that  he  would  serve  but 
one  term  as  President. 

His  incumbency  was  in  every  way  respectable,  but  con- 
ciliation did  not  conciliate.  Aided  by  the. civil  service  re- 
form of  that  time,  it  rather  weakened  the  Republican  party, 
and,  instead  of  molifying  the  Democrats,  aided  and  strength- 
ened them. 

John  Sherman,  America's  greatest  financier,  was  in  the 
Hayes  cabinet  as  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  refunded  a 
large  portion  of  the  national  debt  into  bonds  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  and  consummated  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments — the  two  most  important  transactions  of  the  post- 
Rebellion  period.  The  latter  made  our  paper  and  gold  cir- 
culate together  at  par,  and  the  former  saved  to  the  country  a 
large  sum  in  annual  interest  charge,  brought  our  national 
credit  above  par  in  European  money  markets  and  strength- 
ened every  department  of  business  at  home.^ 

The  arrears-of-pensions  bill  was  also  approved  by  Hayes, 
while  the  eccentric  financial  legislation  of  the  silver,  green- 
back and  inflation  men  was  vetoed  by  him,  though  the  silver 


^%Amoxur8totber  things  he  tx>ok  Carl  Sohnn,  who  four  years  before  did 
•yerythlng  in  his  power  to  defeat  the  Republican  party,  into  his  cabinet. 

•   See  Chapter  XXXix,  on  Finances. 
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billy  shorn  of  some  of   its  more  destructive  femtoreB, 
passed  over  his  head. 

At  the  opening  of  his  administration  the  oountry  was 
somewhat  burdened  with  a  financial  depression,  bvt  that 
speedily  passed  away  before  the  advance  of  specie  resump- 
tion, and  the  years  18?9  and  1880  brought  general  stability 
and  prosperity  in  all  branches  of  business. 

Politically,  the  rule  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  brilliant ;  bat 
it  was  peaceable  and  respectable  and  the  oountry  prospered 
under  him. 


I    I 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


CONVENTION  OF  Ib&O— THE  PKEISKKT  ADMINISTRATION. 


Delegates  Meet  in  Chicago  on  June  2 — Large  Gathering — Temporary 
Organization — Speecb  of  George  F.  Hoar— Li>t8  of  Commiitfes — 
Permanent  Organization — Coukling's  Resolutions  of  Imprtssment 
— Determined  Contest  over  tlie  *  *L'nii -Rule"— Designed  to  Help 
Grant— Its  Defeat— Boutwell's  Resolution — Webster  Flanagan's 
Sentiments— Gavel  of  Historic  Timber— Presentation  of  Candi- 
dates—Garfield's  Speech— The  First  Ballot— Thirty-five  Additional 
Ballots — 86th  Ballot  in  Detail — Scene  After  its  Announcement — 
Candidat  es  for  the  Vice-Presidency — Chester  A.  Arthur  Chosen- 
Committee  of  Notificati  *n — Tbe  Canvass — Disgraceful  Assaults 
on  Garfield — The  Criminal  Morey-Chinese  Letter— Its  Eftect— 
Garfield  Elected — He  Carried  Nineteen  Slates  and  216  Elector  a 
Votes — Auspicious  Opening  of  Garfield^s  Reign— Shot  by  a  Disap- 
pointed Office-seeker- A  Long  Period  of  Suffering — Death — The 
Whole  World  in  Mourning — Arthur  Takes  the  Oath  of  Office — He 
Enters  Upon  a  Difficult  Task — A  Dignified  and  Successful  Admin- 
istration— Good- will  and  Confidence  Take  the  Place  of  Coldness 
and  Distrust. 

On  Wednesday,  June  2, 1880,  J.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Penn- 
Hyliiania,  chairnian  of  the  national  committee,  called  to 
order  the  seventh  national  convention  of  the  Republican 
party,  in  tbe  exposition  building  at  Chicago. 

A  great  crowd  was  present,  for  giants  were  in  the  field  as 
candidates  and  as  generals  of  tbe  contending  forces. 

After  tbe  usual  preliminaries  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  unanimously  chosen  temporary  cbairman.  He 
was  conducted  to  tbe  cbtir  by  E.  J.  Davis,  of  Texas,  Green 
B.  Raum,  of  Illinois  and  William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine,  which 
be  accepted  in  an  able  and  scbolarly  speecb,  reciting  tbe 
wretched  history  of  the  Democracy  in  contrast  with  tbe  re- 
splendent triumphs  of  Bepublicaniam. 
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The  roll  of  States  wan  then  called  and  the  varioos  oom« 
mitteeB  were  announced  a8  follows: 


STATES. 


Alabama.. 
ArkanBas  . 
California. 
Colorado . . 

Conn 

Delaware  . 
Florida  .. 
Georfrla.  .^ 

Illinois 

Indiana. .. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Ix)uisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland  . 

Mass 

MlcbiKan  . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada..  . 

^^  a      Km     •••■■• 

N.  Jersey  . 
N.York.  .. 
N.Carolina 

Ohio 

Ore^n 

Penn 

K  Island.. 
8.  Carolina 
Tennessee. 

Texas 

Vermont.. 
Viivinia.. 

yy  •  V  n.  .... 

Wisconsin. 
Arizona.  .. 

Dakota 

Dist  of  Col 

Idaho 

Montana . 
N.  Mexico. 

Utah 

Washngf  n 
Wyoming. 


CREDENTIALS. 


I8uac  Heymau 

P.  Clayton 

C.Haymond 

G.T.(.'lark 

S.Kesst^nden 

J.U.LoHand 

J.E.L<'e 

I'Kdwin  lielcher 

O.n.Uaum 

RHifrtrinbotham 

J.S.Ciarktion 

B.F.Simpson 

R.P.8tolf 

[contest] 

A.A.SiStnnit 

W.J. Hooper 

C.H.Codman 

O.D.ConKer 

D.M.Sabin 

F.M.Libby 

H.E.  Havens 

N.R.Ppr8inger 

M.I).F<»l<-y 

W.E.  Chandler 

C.tiobbins 

B.F.Traoy 

G.W.PHccJr. 

W.M.Rn  toman 

J.H  Mitchell 

John  Cessna 

J.P.Sanborn 

W.N.Taft 

J.M.Thornburgh 

W.Flannvan 

J.W.Stewart 

C.C. Tompkins 

J.M.Hufpins 

E.BanderHon 

R.C.MH'ormIck 

Porter  Warner 

S.J.Ilowen 

G.L.Shoup 

H.N.niake 

W.Breeden 

V.M.C.Sllvia 

T.H.  Brents 

M.G.Brown 


KKSOLUTIONS . 


PEKMANKNT 
OKGAMZATION 


W.Youn»rbloo<l 
S.H.Holland 
1).S.  Payne 
Anioi*  Stcok 
H.C  Robinson 
L.G. Clarke 
F.(.\  Humphreys 
'A.E.Buck 
.K.A.Storrt* 
G.W.  Fried  ley 
;(J.D.  Perkins 
jB.W  Perkins 
lA.T.WoiMl 


Lcfwifl  Barker 

J.  M.  Harris 

J.  M.  Barker 

G.A.Farr 

D.Sinclair 

C.W.Clarke 

R.T.VanHorn 

J.W.Dawes 

T.D.  Edwards 

C.Holman 

W.W.Phelps 

K.Pifrrepont 

J.H.  Harris 

R.M.StimHon 

H.W.Scott 

W.B.Rtxijrers 

(MI.Hiindy 

D.M.MoCall 

H.H  Harrison 

J.G.Tracoy 

G.(i.  Benedict 

J.D.Brady 

C.D.Hubbard 

J.V.Quarles 

W  A.Voflburg 

C.T.  McCoy 

J.F.Cook 

J.W.Brown 

R.E.FIflk 

W.L.Rynerson 

Presley  Denny 

T.T.Miner 

W.A.Carter 


1 


B.S.Turner 
O.P.Snyder 
J.  Mansfield 
John  A.Ellett 
J .  M .  Douglas 
C.Febi«jr 
V.J.Shipman 
Madison  Davis 
R.Whltlnff 
J.J.Todd 
J.  M.  Sharp 
S.S.Benedict 
M.C.  Hutch  ins 


L.G.Downes 

C.T  Westcott 

W. B.S.Hopkins 

E.C.Wat  kins 

J.V.Daniels 

James  Hill 

Ii.('.8lavens 

V.L.BierlK)wer 

E.Strother 

S.W.Halo 

James  Gopslli 

n.R.INerson 

R.Barringer 

A.Hart 

O.P.Tompkins 

H.J.Reeaer 

A.K.CfOodwin 

W.J.WhIpper 

W.T.<^ite 

W.H.  Hakes 

H.C.Belden 

H.C.Harris 

J.H.Riley 

W.E.Carter 

W.A.Vosburg 

P.Wnrner 

J.F.C(><»k 

G.Ii.Shoup 

R.E.Fiftk 

Wm.Brei»den 

V.M.r.Silvia 

J.A.Perkins 

M.C.Brown 


J.A.Thoi 

J.H.  Johnson 

E.A.Davis 

M.N.Magtmo 

D.Chadwlok 

B.  Burton 

James  Dean 

R.D.Locke 

A.w.Metoslf 

B.W.Lansdon 

S.M.Clark 

G.H.Case 

W.G. Hunter 


L.  Powers 
J.J.Weayer.Jr 
R.M.  Morse,  Jr 
J.H.Ctaandtar 
E.F.  Drake 
H.C.Carter 
T.B.Rodgers 
J.I^MitoheU 
W.W. Bishop 

j.G.stunris 
C.H.Slnnlokaon 
G.H.Sharpe 
O.H.  Blocker 
J.  A.  Garfield 
D.C.  Ireland 
W.H.Armstronc 
T.W. Chase 
CM.  Wilder 
J.M.CordeU 
Wm.Chamben 
J.B.Moado 
W.K.Watklns 
A  C.Moore 
A.  J. Turner 
W.A.Vosbiuv 


G.L.Sboup 
H.N.Blake 


Presley  Dennj 


W.A.Cartor 


Some  eloquent  remarks  followed  a  resolution  by  John 
A.  Logan  to  give  500  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Veteran  Sol- 
diers' Association,  which  resolution  was  adopted.  The  oom- 
mittees,  owing  to  contests  of  an  aggravated  form  among  the 
delegations  from  several  States,  were  unable  to  report,  there- 
fore adjoomment  for  that  day  took  place  at  8  o'clock  p.  k. 
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Soon  after  re-assembling  on  Tharoday  at  1 1  o'clock,  the 
committee  on  permanent  organization  reported  as  follows, 
which  report  was  adopted: 

jPresiderU — Geo.  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts. 

Secretaries — John  H.  Roberts,  of  Illinois;  C.  L.  Magee,  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  Geo.  M.  Buchanan,  of  Missisnippi. 

Heading  Olerks — Charles  W,  Clisbee,  of  Michigan;  and 
James  C.  Brodwell,  of  Missouri. 

Stenographer — Eugene  Davis,  of  New  York. 


8TATBS. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeoraria 

Illinois 

Indiana   

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

Michifran 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraslca 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ore£ron 

Pennsylvania  .... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vinrinia 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

Dakota 

Ois.  of  Columbia. 

Idaho 

Montana.... 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming. . 


TZ0B-PBX8IDBRT8 . 
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James  Gillette. 
H.  B.  Robinson 
John  MansAeld. 
Lafayette  Head. 
Jeremiah  Olney. 
Albert  Curry. 
Sherman  Conant. 
S.  A.  DameUe. 
John  Wentworth'. 
Francis  Adldnson. 
J.  W.  Thompson. 
Simon  Matz. 
B.  H.  Hobeon. 
David  Toun^r. 
Jos.  R.  BodweU. 
H.J.  Brown. 
Nath'l  A.  Horton. 
Perry  Hannah. 
D.  Morrison. 

B.  K.  Bruce. 
William  J.  TerreU. 
D.  A.  Lewis. 

C.  C.  Stevenson. 
Joel  Eastman. 
Judson  Kilpatriok. 
Chester  A.  Arthur. 

D.  H.  Starbuok. 
D.  M.  Harkness. 
O.  P.  Tompkins. 
Hamilton  Disston 
Isaac  M.Potter. 
W.  F.  Myers. 

W.  Y.  Elliott. 
W.H.  Holland. 
J.G.  McCulloufh. 
William  H.  Pleaaanti. 
J.  T.  Hoke. 
Philetus  Sawyer. 
Richard  C.MoConnlek 
Porter  Warner. 
Sayles  J.  Bowen. 
George  L.  Shoup. 
Roberts.  Fisk. 
Pressley  Denny. 
Thomas  H.  Brenti. 
W.  A.  Carter. 
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George  W.  Washington. 
J.  K.  Barnes. 
E.  A.  Davis. 
George  T.  Clark. 
N.  Taylor  Baldwin. 
Benjamin  Burton. 
E.  1.  Alexander. 
W.  W.  Brown. 
G^eorgeM.  Brlnkerhoff. 
Rosooe  G.  Hawkins. 
P.  W.  Llewellyn. 
P.  Hutchinson. 
J.  B.  Puryear. 
Charles  Gordon. 
W.  W.  Thomas,  Jr. 
John  W.  Belt. 
Chas.  W.  Clifford. 
Morgan  Bates. 
C.  F.  Kindred. 
G.  W.  Gayles. 
James  E.  Adams. 
V.  L.  Bier  bower. 
J.  J.  Meigs. 

C.  M.  Murphy. 
A.  P.  Condit. 
John  B.  Murray. 
L  B.  Abbott. 

H.  C.  Hedges. 

D.  C.  Ireland. 
Wm.  C.  Moreland. 
Horace  A.  Jenckes. 
W.  A.  Hayne. 
Fred.  R.  Hunt. 
George  N.  Dilley. 
L.  B.  Cross. 

M.  R.  De  MorUe. 
8.  P.  McCormiek. 
George  E.  Bryant. 


Frank  Veits. 

J.  W.  Brown. 
Henry  N.  Blake. 
V.  M.  C.  Silvia. 
Thomas  T.Miner. 
M.  C.  Brown. 
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Without  aocompliBhing  anything  in  the  way  of  appropri- 
ate bnsiness,  the  oonvention  adjourned  for  the  day  at  7:30 
p.  M.     On  re-assembling  on  Friday,  Roscoe  Conkling  offered  . 
a  resolution : 

lUsolvedy  As  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  every 
member  of  it  is  bound  in  honor  to  support  its  nominee,  no 
matter  who  that  nominee  may  be;  and  that  no  man  should 
hold  a  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  to  so  agree. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  716  to  3.  Mr.  Conkling  then  sent  up  another  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  who  have  voted  that  they 
will  not  abide  the  action  of  this  oonvention  do  not  deserve 
and  have  forfeited  their  votes  in  this  oonvention. 

This  precipitated  a  spirited  debate,  in  which,  howeveti 
Mr.  Conkling  took  no  part.  Finally,  after  the  three  dele- 
gates from  West  Virginia  who  voted  against  the  first  resolu- 
tion had  said  they  did  not  intend  by  their  votes  to  de- 
clare they  would  not  support  the  nominees  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  merely  to  express  their  disapproval  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  resolution,  James  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  second  resolution  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Conkling  thereupon  withdrew  it. 

James  A.  Garfield,  from  the  committee  on  rules,  reported 
practically  the  rules  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  187^, 
which,  after  considerable  debate,  a  minority  report  having  - 
been  made  by  Geo.  H.  Sharpe,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of 
nine  States,  was  adopted.  An  additional  rule,  number 
11,  was  adopted,  referring  all  resolutions  to  the  committee 
on  platform  without  debate. 

The  principal  contest  of  the  convention  arose  over  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  credentials.  A  powerful  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  friends  of  certain  candidates  to  con- 
trol the  entire  delegations  of  given  States  by  the  operation  of 
the  "unit-rule."  That  is  to  say,  if  forty  of  the  fifty-eight 
delegates  from  Pennsylvania  favored    the  nomination    of 
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Grant,  and  eighteen  were  for  Blaine,  it  was  proposed  that 
the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  should  not  be  cast  by  districts  in 
such  a  manner  that  each  man  could  express  his  choice — forty 
for  Grant  and  eighteen  for  Blaine — bat  that  the  forty  should 
control  the  eighteen  and  the  entire  vote  of  the  State,  fifty, 
eight,  be  oast  for  Grant. 

This  question  entered  into  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
credentials  because  there  were  contests  from  Illinois  and 
other  States,  which,  if  decided  in  favor  of  district  or  indi- 
vidual representation,  would  help  one  candidate,  and  if  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  unit-rule,  or  State  representation,  would 
help  some  other  candidate. 

The  controversy  on  this  point  was  long,  able  and  deter- 
mined. The  majority  report,  except  in  one  or  two  special 
instances,  favored  clean,  untrammeled  district  representation, 
while  the  minority?  reported  in  favor  of  the  iron-clad  unit- 
rule.  In  supporting  the  latter  for  Illinois,  Emory  A.  Storrs 
made  a  speech  of  some  length  in  favor  of  IT.  S.  Grant.  As  no 
candidate  had  been  put  in  nomination  at  that  time,  his  speech 
was  supposed  to  demonstrate  that  the  demand  for  enforcing 
the  unit-rule  was  founded  upon  a  desire  to  increase  the 
strength  of  Grant. 

At  last  the  principle  of  district  representation  prevailed. 
The  discussion  of  it  continued  through  Friday  until  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  until  5  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon.  It 
had  not  only  occupied  much  valuable  time,  but  had  been  the 
cause  of  more  or  less  personality  and  bitterness.  As  far  as 
the  point  in  controvsery  alone  is  concerned,  however,  the 


^  Thifl  controversy  may  be  easily  Illustrated  by  extraottng  a  single  para-> 
frmph  from  the  minority  report: 

Tho  minority  wish  to  cnll  ttao  attention  of  the  Convention  especially  to  the 
content  in  West  Vir^rinin.  Wc  Insist  that  it  stands,  in  respect  to  principle  and 
facts,  precisely  upon  thosnmo  irrounds  as  the  contests  in  Illinois,  Alabama 
and  Kanft  IS.  The  (.'ontostnnts  wore  selected  as  delegates  by  the  caucus  (or 
"convention,"  as  chMmcierlzert  by  ihe  majority)  of  tho  Congressional  delega- 
tion in  attendance  upon  the  Sinie  Covoniion.  Their  names  wore  reported  to 
the  Convention.  The  State  Convention  reftued  to  give  them  credentials  to 
this  Convention,  but  selected  other  delegates,  upon  the  ground  that  the  con- 
testants, aUhough  properly  representing  the  sentinente  of  their  c^mstiiuenU,  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  the  State  Convention. 
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result  was  wholesome.     Geo.  F.  Boutwell,  of  Mastaohasetta, 
sent  up  the  following  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  catting 

off  all  such  contests  in  the  future: 

Jiesolved,  That  the  National  Republican  Committee  be 
and  it  is  hereby  instructed  to  prescribe  a  method  or  methods 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention,  to 
be  held  in  1884,  to  announce  the  same  to  the  country,  and  to 
issue  the  call  for  that  convention  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Boutwell  was  finally  added  to  the 
lOtb  rule  of  the  convention,  with  a  proviso  that  the  national 
committee  should  not  adopt  any  rule  or  regulation  that 
would  deprive  the  various  Congressional  Distriots  of  the 
United  States  of  the  right  to  elect  their  own  delegates  to  the 
national  conventions.^ 

Edwards  Pierrepont  now  presented  the  platform.  James 
M.  Barker,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  a 
pretty  stiff  civil  service  reform  plank,  the  substance  of  whioh 
was  that  political  considerations  should  not  control  either  in 
the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  federal  officials,  who,  after 
being  appointed,  should  be  retained  daring  competenoy  and 
good  behavior. 

In  opposing  this  plank  Webster  Flanagan,  of  Texas, 
made  a  speech*  which  afforded  great  merriment  for  the  dele* 
gates  as  well  as  the  galleries,  and  made  him  famous. 

At  the  evening  session  of  Saturday  the  national  commit* 
tee  was  agreed  upon,  and  a  gavel  of  historic  value  was 
presented  to  the  chairman,  by  James  P.  Root,  of  Chicago. 
The  head  of  it  was  made  of  wood  taken  from  the  home  of 


^  That  these  infltniotlons  wore  obeyed  perfectly  may  bti  seen  by  readlns 
the  call  for  the  national  convention  of  1884,  given  in  the  Appendix. 

»  He  said:  Mr.  President:  Texas  has  had  quite  enoufph  of  civil  service  refbim. 
DurinfT  the  last  four  years,  sir,  out  of  1,44)0  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  140  represented  the  liopublicun  party.  We  are  not 
here,  sir.  for  the  purpose  of  providinflr  offices  for  the  Democracy.  There  Is 
one  plank  in  the  Democratic  party  that  I  have  ever  admired,  and  that  Is.  **To 
the  victors  belong  tl^  spoils.^  After  we  have  won  the  race,  as  we  will,  we 
will  give  those  who  are  entitled  to  positions,  office.  Wha  t  are  we  up  here  for?  I 
mean  that  members  of  the  Kepublloan  party  are  entitled  to  office,  and  if  weara 
▼lotoriouB  we  will  have  office.  I,  therefore  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  handle  of  a  cane  grown  on  Wash- 
ington's estate  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Nominations  were  now  in  order. 

The  presentation  of  James  G.  Blaine  was  made  by  James 
F.  Joy,  of  Michigan,  and  seconded  by  F.  M.  Pixley,  of  Cali* 
fomia,  and  Wm.  P.  Frye,  of  Maine. 

The  name  of  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  was  brought 

forward  by  E.  F.  Drake,  of  that  State. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  by  Roscoe 

Conkling,  of  that  State,  and  seconded  by  William  O.  Brad- 
ley, of  Kentucky. 

John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  by  James  A.  Gar- 
field,^ of  that  State,  and  beconded  by  F.  C.  Winkler,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  R.  B.  Elliott,  of  South  Carolina. 

Greorge  F.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  presented  by  Fred- 
erick Billings,  of  that  State,  and  seconded  by  John  E.  San- 
ford,  of  Massachusetts. 

Elihu  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  by  J.  B. 
Cassoday,  of  Wisconsin,  and  seconded  by  Augustus  Branda- 
gee,  of  Connecticut. 

This  ended  the  speeches  of  nomination,  and  at  12  o'clock 
Saturday  night  the  convention  adjourned  until  Monday  at  10 
'clock. 

H  Mr.  Garfield  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President:  I  have  witnessed  the  extraor- 
dinary scenes  of  this  Convention  with  deep  solicitude.  Nothing  touches  my 
heart  more  quickly  than  a  tribute  of  honor  to  a  flrreat  and  noble  character;  but 
PS  I  sat  in  my  seat  and  witnessed  this  demonstnition,  this  assemblage  seemed 
to  mc  a  human  ocean  in  tempest.  I  have  seen  the  sea  lashed  into  fury,  and 
tossed  Into  spray,  and  its  mranduur  moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man ;  but  I 
remember  that  it  U  not  the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea  from  which  all 
lielghts  and  depths  are  measured. 

When  the  storm  has  passed  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean,  when 
the  sunlight  bathes  its  peaceful  surface,  then  the  astronomer  and  surveyor 
take  the  level  from  which  they  measure  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  your  present  temper  may  not  mark  the 
healthful  pulse  of  uur  people.  When  your  enthusiasm  has  passed  when  the 
motions  of  this  hour  have  subsided,  we  shall  find  below  the  storm  and  pas- 
sion that  cahn  level  of  public  opinion  from  which  the  thoughts  of  a  mignty 
people  are  to  be  measured,  and  by  which  their  final  action  will  be  determined . 

Not  here,  in  this  brilliant  circle  where  15,000  men  and  women  are  gathered, 
is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed  for  the  next  four  years.  Not  here 
where  I  see  the  enthusiastic  faces  of  756  delegates,  waiting  to  cast  their  lots 
into  the  urn  and  determine  the  choice  of  the  Kepublic;  but  by  4,000,000  of  Re- 
publican firesides,  where  the  thoughtful  voters,  with  wives  and  children 
about  them,  with  the  oalm  thoughts  inspired  by  love  and  country,  with  the 
history  of  the  past,  the  liopes  of  the  future,  and  reverence  for  the  great  men 
who  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  nation  in  days  gone  by,  burning  in  their 
hearts— thsre  God  vreparot  the  verdict  which  will  determine  the  wisdom  of  our 
work  to-night.  Not  In  Chicago,  in  the  heat  of  June,  but  at  the  ballot-boxes 
of  the  RepttbUcL  in  llio  guietof  November,  after  the  silence  of  deliberate 
judgment,  wlU  liiia  qoetfUoo  be  sattled. 
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The  intcrveninfi;  Sanday  tsb  ft  memorable  day.  The  vast 
crowds  present  during  the  week  thianed  ont,  bat  the  dele- 
gates remained  in  Chicago  to  receive  telegrams,  papen,  let- 
ters, influence  and  pressure  from  all  directions,  in  favor  of 
this  candidate  or  that.  On  re-assembling  Monday  morning 
the  convention  proceeded  at  onoe  to  ballot,  whioh  resulted  as 
follows: 
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The  balloting  then  continued  without  much  interruption  or 
material  change,  until  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  on  the  34th 
ballot,  broke  the  column  by  giving  sixteen  votes  to  Garfield.^ 
W.  A.  M.  Orier,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  had  vo- 
ted for  him  steadily  from  the  second  ballot,  but  without 
making  any  apparent  impression  until  Wisconsin  led  off,  ad- 
vising Ohio  in  vain  to  do  so,  thus  breaking  John  Sherman's 
forces,  followed  immediately  by  the  weary  battalions  of  all 
the  candidates  but  Orant.  His  lieutenants  had  gone  in  to 
win  or  die,  but  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  detail  of  the 
last  ballot,  more  than  one-half  of  his  support  came  from 
those  States,  which,  had  they  secured  his  nomination,  would 
not  have  ^ven  him  a  single  electoral  vote.  It  may  be  said 
that  James  G.  Blaine  gave  the  nomination  to  Garfield.  The 
36th  and  last  ballot  stood  as  follows  : 


^  On  the  dET  the  nomination  was  made  as  Garfield  was  waUdnff  to  the 
Bzposition  Biilldlnir  with  Charles  Foster,  a  tract  peddlar  handed  him  a  leaf 
on  which  were  these  words,  from  Acts  :  "This  Is  the  stone  which  Is  set  al 
naught  of  70a  biilldefa»  whioh  Is  become  the  headof  the  oomer." 
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The  tbotisands  who  had  kept  Ully  knew  thftt  Garfield  bad 
won.  There  was  a  momentary  hash,  aa  if  the  Beven  or  el^t 
thousand  people  were  taking  breath,  and  then  the  Btora 
burst;  and  while  the  cheering  went  on,  the  bannera  of  the 
Beveral  States  were  borne  to  the  plaoe  where  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation sat,  Qarfield  in  the  midat  of  them.     The  bud  wbb 
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playing  ''The  Battle-Cry  of  Freedom"  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall;  and  when  the  cheering  subsided  for  a  moment,  the 
air  was  taken  ap  and  sung  in  chorus  by  thousands  of  Toioes. 
This  went  on  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
Conkling  sat  in  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  delegation  with- 
out betraying  emotion  of  any  sort.  Efforts  were  made  to  get 
Garfield  out;  but  he  remained  hidden  in  the  midst  of  his 
Ohio  friends. 

At  the  end  of  the  commotion  Roscoe  Conkling,  leader  of 
the  Orant  forces,  moved  that  the  nomination  of  Garfield  be 
made  unanimous,  supplementing  it  with  a  hearty  speech  pre- 
dicting certain  rictory.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  strain 
by  John  A.  Logan,of  Illinois,  J.  A.  Beayer,of  Pennsylvania,W. 
H.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  A.  W.  Campbell,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, W.  W.  Hicks,  of  Florida,  A.  B.  Norton,  of  Texas, 
Charles  Foster,  of  Ohio,  L.  C.  Houck,  of  Tennessee,  Ben. 
H.  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  and  Bugene  Hale,  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Conkling's  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  amidst 
resounding  hurrahs.  Then,  after  a  brief  recess,  F.  M.  Pizley, 
of  California,  nominated  E.  B.  Washbume  for  Vice-President, 
which  was  seconded  by  Dennis  McCarthy,  of  New  York,  and 
A.  W.  Campbell,  of  West  Virginia ;  H.  C.  Robinson,  of  Con- 
necticut, presented  Marshall  Jewell,  of  that  State;  W.  W. 
Hicks,  of  Florida,  nominated  Thomas  Settle,  of  that  State, 
seconded  by  J.  H.  Harrilf,  of  North  Carolina ;  L.  C.  Houck, 
of  Tennessee,  nominated  Horace  Maynard,  of  that  State; 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of  New  York,  nominated  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  of  that  State,  seconded  by  William  Dennison,  of 
Ohio,  Judson  Eilpatriok,  of  New  Jersey,  Emory  A.  Storrs,  of 
Hlinois,  J.  R.  Lynch,  of  Mississippi,  J.  M.  Harris,  of  Maryland, 
Chaunoey  L  Filley,  of  Missouri,  and  P.  J.  Carter,  of  Vir- 
ginia. William  Chambers,  of  Texas,  nominated  Edmund  J. 
Davis,  of  that  State.  On  a  oall  of  the  Stotes  Mr.  Arthur 
was  chosen  by  the  following  vote : 
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On  motion  of  R.  C.  MoBeth,  of  Missouri,  seoonded  by 
Creed  Haymond,  of  California,  the  nomination  WM  nude 
ananimouB.  Before  adjournment,  whioh  followed  soon  after, 
at  7:25  f.  u.  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  the  chair  appointed  the 
following  comm  ittee  to  notify  the  nominees  of  the  acUon  of 
the  convention: 
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Ovo.  F.  Hoar,  Mass.,  Chairman, 

AlHbama Wlllard  Warner 

Arkansas M.  W.  Qibbs 

California Creed  Haymozi«i 

Colorado        JohnL.  Houtt 

Connecticut H.  B.  Blgrelow 

Delaware James  R.Lotland 

Florida Sherman  Conant 

Georgia J.  F.  Long: 

Illinois    John  A.  Lograu 

Indiana Ben.  H.  Harrison 

Iowa Robert  M.  Haynes 

Kansas P.  B.  Plumb 

Kentucky John  D.  White 

Louisiana William  Pitt  Kellogfr 

Maine Eugene  Hale 

Maryland J.  A.  J.  Creswell 

Massachusetts W.  8.  B.  Hopkins 

Michigan OmarD.  Conger 


Mississippi George  C.  McKee 

Missouri Robert  T.  VauHorn 

Nebraska Lorenzo  Crounse 

Nevada M.  D.  Foley 

New  Hampshire. Benjamin  F.  Pi-oscott 

New  Jersey Judso  n  Kilpatrick 

New  York William  H .  Robertson 

North  Carolina Stewart  Ellison 

Ohio Charles  Foster 

Oregon John  H.  Mitchell 

Pennsylvania John  Cessna 

Rhode  Island John  P.  Sun  born 

South  Carolina R.  B.  Elliott 

Tennessee A.M.  Hughes  Jr 

Vermont Frederick  Billings 

Virginia Joseph  Jorgcnson 

West  Virginia A.  W.Campbell 

Wisconsin Philetus  Sawyer 

Chas.  W.  Clisbkb,  Mich.,  Secretary. 


Minnesota A.  C.  Wedge 

The  canvass  of  1880  was  notable  for  its  malignity  of  per- 
sonal attack  and  the  extreme  criminality  of  the  methods  of 
the  Democracy.  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidenoyi  but  he  had  no  part  in  the  wick- 
edness of  the  campaign. 

The  disfranchisement  of  several  entire  States  of  the  Sonth 
and  the  batchery  of  several  hundred  colored  Republicans  at 
each  election  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  public  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  Democratic  election  programme  as  to  excite 
but  little  comment  and  less  wonder.  But  when  the  highest 
men  in  the  party  conceived  and  executed  a  base  forgery,  as 
they  did  in  the  Morey-Chinese  letter,  and  poisoned  and  de- 
ceived the  people  by  uttering  and  re-affirming  it  as  genu- 
ine after  its  falsity  had  been  detected  and  exposed,  the  De- 
mocracy fell  into  the  uttermost  detestation  and  disrepute. 

The  crime  was  so  low  and  vulgar,  and  was  carried  out  so 
deliberately  and  wickedly  by  men  of  such  high  social  and 
political  standing,  that  the  world  stood  aghast  and  astonished. 
And  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  party  could  command  the  vote  of  a  single  honor- 
able citizen  anywhere. 

But  as  butcheries  and  frauds  had  always  succeeded  in  the 
South,  so  the  crime  of  forgery  was  successful  on  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  Nevada  and  California  gave  all  but  one  of  their 
electoral  votes  to  HancooL 
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Nevertheless,  the  Republicans  were  abandantly  saooewf ol. 
Oarfield  received  the  electoral  votes  of  Colorado,  Ck>nDeoti- 
cut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massaohasetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Toric, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and 
Wisconsin — nineteen  States  and  210  votes,  in  addition  to  the 
one  vote  of  California.  Hancock  received  the  votes  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentaoky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia-— eighteen  States  and  147  voted, 
besides  five  votes  from  California.  Of  these  eighteen  States 
he  was  legitimately  entitled  to  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
Texas,  Missouri,  Maryland,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  probably 
Virginia  and  Alabama — thirteen  States  and  120  votes.  The 
remaining  States  that  were  counted  for  Hancock  were  ear- 
ned by  the  common  killings  and  frauds  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  South,  or  the  forgery  of  the  Morey  letter  by 
its  cardinals  and  bishops  in  the  North. 

In  any  other  business  but  that  of  politics,  forgers,  def raud- 
ers  and  murderers  soon  find  their  way  to  the  penitentiary 
or  the  scaffold. 

THB  GABFIBLD  AND   ABTHUB  ADMIKISTBATION. 

The  administration  of  James  A.  Garfield  opened  auspi- 
cionsly  on  the  4th  of  March,  1881.  The  country  was  at  peace, 
business  was  prosperous  and  reasonably  profitable,  the 
national  debt  was  being  steadily  and  rapidly  reduced,  the 
postal  service  was  becoming  a  source  of  small  revenue  above 
its  cost,  and  public  favor  smiled  benignly. 

However,  his  officers  soon  discovered  and  began  to  expose 
oorruptlon  in  the  Star-route  postal  service.  An  investigatioB 
and  prosecution  was  instituted  against  the  malfeasant  pablie 
servants,  which  subjected  him  to  endless  attack  and  perseeih 
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tion,  to  which  was  added  a  oontroversy  over  certain  New 
York  appointments. 

These  things  engendered  a  large  amount  of  personal  bit- 
terness. Unfortunately  that  bitterness  was  not  confined  to 
leading  statesmen  and  the  respectable  partisans  of  each,  but 
reached  a  low-bred,  vicious  and  licentious  vagabond  named 
Charles  J.  Guiteau. 

This  Guiteau  was  what  is  vulgarly  termed  a  '^dead-beat," 
and,  like  many  another  of  that  class,  was  an  office-seeker. 
Having  been  repeatedly  repulsed  in  his  sorties  for  foreign 
missions,  he  conceived  the  brutal  theory  that  if  Garfield 
were  '^removed"  the  enemies  of  the  President  would  triumph 
and  that  he,  Guiteau,  would  be  liberally  rewarded  by  them 
for  the  removal. 

He  therefore  purchased  a  large  pistol,  entered  into  prac- 
tice with  it,  went  once  while  Garfield  was  at  worship  to  as- 
sassinate him,  and  onee  when  he  started  with  his  wife  for 
Ix>ng  Branch.  The  presence  of  Mrs.  Garfield  and  other  in- 
fluences unnerved  the  wretch,  and  the  murder  was  postponed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  Garfield  was  in  high 
spirits.  He  was  to  start  that  day  with  his  wife,  who  was  at 
liOng  Branch  convalescent  from  a  long  fever,  for  New  Eng- 
land. He  was  astir  early.  Uis  son  Jim,  a  young  athlete, 
entered  his  room  and  turned  a  "hand-spring"  across  the  bed. 

"Don't  you  wish  you  could  do  that?"  asked  the  boy. 

"I  think  I  can,"  said  Garfield,  and  placing  his  hands  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  turned  quickly  and  neatly  over. 

Having  had  breakfast  he  drove  to  the  depot  to  take  the 
train  for  New  York,  in  company  with  Secretary  Blaine.  The 
train  was  not  yet  due,  so  the  two  sat  and  chatted  together 
pleasantly.  In  the  railway  office  Guiteau,  a  slim,  pale,  cruel- 
looking  character,  was  walking  nervously  back  and  forth. 
As  the  President  entered,  the  nervousness  of  Guiteau  in- 
creased. He  stfured  out  of  the  windows  suddenly,  walked 
•paces  of  tiz  feet  in  shorti  quick  stepsi  and  then  setting  his 
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teeth,  stepped  toward  Garfield's  back,  pulled  a  pistol,  and, 
holding  it  steadily,  fired. 

Garfield  turned  to  see  whence  the  attack  came,  and  the 
assassin  cocked  his  revolver  and  fired  again,  with  even 
greater  deliberation  than  before.  The  wounded  President 
fell,  and  Blaine  rushed  to  grasp  the  assassin,  who,  taming 
quickly,  escaped  him,  only  to  be  caught  by  an  officer  stand- 
ing near. 

Presently  Garfield  regained  consciousness,  and  opening 
his  eyes,  said:  "Rockwell,  I  want  you  to  send  a  message  to 
Crete  [a  pet  name  for  his  wife  Lucretia]  and  I  will  dictate  it. 
Tell  her  I  am  seriously  hurt — how  seriously  I  can  not  say. 
I  am  myself  and  hope  she  will  come  to  me  soon.  I  send  my 
love  to  her." 

Picture  the  confused,  bloody  surroundings,  and  then  say 
whether  that  was  not  a  remarkable  telegram. 

He  was  driven  rapidly  to  the  White  House  in  an  amba- 
lence;  a  military  guard,  with  flashing  bayonets,  was  thrown 
out  to  keep  back  the  gathering  crowds,  and'  a  message  was 
sent  to  Mrs.  Garfield  at  Elbernon. 

The  first  telegram  that  carried  the  dread  news  to  the 
outer  world  said:  "The  President  has  been  shot;  the  assas- 
sin arrested." 

People  could  not  believe  it.  The  day  was  too  bright^ 
society  too  much  at  peace  for  such  shocking  news.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  name  of  the  assassin  and  the  condition  of 
the  President  were  telegraphed  to  every  spot  in  the  BepubliOy 
and  then  all  doubts  were  dispelled. 

When  Lincoln  was  shot  the  country  was  accustomed'to 
bloodshed,  death  and  terrible  calamities.  Frightful  deeds 
were  expected,  for  the  people  of  one  portion  of  the  Union 
were  arrayed  in  deadly  conflict  against  those  of  the  other, 
and  many  people  had  for  years  hoped  Lincoln  would  be  d^ 
stroyed.  But  when  President  Garfield  fell  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly^  the  country  was  at  peaoei  sectional  hatred 
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slambering,  onr  hearts  and  feellDgs  were  trained  to  the  soft- 
ened ways  of  tranquility,  and  the  future  looked  warm  and 
glorious. 

The  shock,  therefore,  was  all  the  greater,  the  deed  more 
appalling. 

Garfield  lingered  in  great  suffering.  He  inquired  of  the 
physicians  concerning  his  chances  and  received  the  answer: 
^'Your  injuries  are  formidable,  but  you  have  a  chance  for  re- 
covery." "Well,  then,"  said  the  patient,  "I'll  take  that 
chance."  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker — his  system  slowly 
eating  away  with  the  poison  generated  by  the  wound,  and  for 
days  death  was  momentarily  expected.  At  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  September  19,  the  President  suddenly  put  his 
hand  to  his  heart  and  cried  in  agony,  "Oh,  oh,  Swaim!" 

The  physicians  knew  the  end  was  near,  and  fiends  were 
hastily  summoned.  In  half  an  hour  the  weary  soul  that  had 
so  patiently  and  bravely  battled  against  pain  and  death 
took  its  eternal  flight. 

The  whole  world  went  into  mourning,  and  the  50,000,000 
of  people  in  this  Republic  became  a  vast  funeral  procession. 
Oarfield  was  buried  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember, amidst  ceremonies  of  the  most  solemn  and  impress- 
ive character.  The  caparisoned  horses  which  drew  the 
hearse  were  led  by  the  colored  men  who  performed  the  same 
service  at  the  funeral  of  Lincoln. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New  York,  Vice-President,  on  re- 
ceiving official  news  of  Oarfield's  death,  hastily  summoned 
the  justices  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  City. 
Justices  Brady  and  Donahue  responded,  and  in  the  presence 
of  them  and  a  few  others  Mr.  Arthur  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  front  parlor  of  his  res- 
idence, at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  September  20. 

Mr.  Arthur  entered  the  White  House  under  embarrassing 
oiroumstances.  He  had  not  been  conspicuously  in  public  life, 
and  but  little  was  known  of  his  abilities  or  characteristics. 
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He  was  entangled,  too,  in  the  New  Tork  political  broil,  and, 
therefore,  unpopular  in  that  regard  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  people.  But  be  entered  upon  his  duties  in  such  an  unos- 
tentatious manner,  dealt  with  unpleasant  problems  so  judi- 
ciously, treated  the  various  factions  with  such  uniform  cour- 
tesy, and  withal  observed  such  a  high  degree  of  propriety  and 
conservatism  in  everything  that  be  did,  that  coldness,  dissat- 
isfaction and  uneasiness  were  soon  followed  by  good  will, 
confidence  and  praise. 

His  administration  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  goes  into 
the  record  as  one  of  the  most  tranquil,  respectable  and  pros- 
perous in  our  history.  Foreign  affairs  have  been  bandied 
with  dignity,  domestic  matters  have  been  so  guided  as  to  es- 
cape friction,  bitterness  and  disaster,  and  everything  has 
been  accon^lished  without  jar  or  contention. 

The  country  is  generally  prosperous,  immigration  is  large, 
new  settlements  are  pushing  rapidly  into  the  West,  taxes 
have  been  taken  from  matches  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture,  the  rate  of  first-class  postage  has  been  reduced 
one-third,  the  Star-route  excesses  have  been  entirely  extermin- 
ated, postal  facilities  have  been  increased  and  perfected,  civil 
service  reform  has  been  inaugurated,  large  land  grants  have 
been  resumed  for  the  benefit  of  settlers,  pensions  of  one- 
armed,  one-legged  and  otherwise  disabled  soldiers  have  been 
materially  increased,  and  the  general  march  of  thrifty  tran- 
quility has  been  maintained. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


CONVENTION  OP  1884 


Almost  a  Solid  North  against  a  Solid  South — The  Enthusiastic  Masses 
for  Blaine — The  Cool  and  Diplomatic  Support  of  Arthur— Inde- 
pendents, Reformers  and  Some  Genuine  Republicans  Unite  on 
Edmunds — Ten  Thousand  People  Called  to  Order  by  D wight  M. 
Sabin— His  Address-— J .  R.  Lynch  Elected  over  Powell  Clayton 
for  Temporary  Chainnan— Vote  by  States— Lynch's  Address — 
Lists  of  Officers  and  Committees — Resolutions  in  Regard  to  Labor, 
Representation  in  Future  Conventions,  Liquor  Traffic  and  Foreign 
Ownership  of  Lands— Oath  of  Allegiance  Defeated— John  B.  Hen- 
derson Chosen  Permanent  Chairman — His  Address — Resolutions 
in  Regard  to  Equal  Suffrage — ^The  Knights  of  Labor— Reports  of 
Committee  on  Rules— The  Minority  Favor  a  Change  in  Represent- 
ation-Eloquent Speeches  in  Opposition— It  Is  Defeated- Nom- 
ination of  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  John  A.  Logan,  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  John  Sherman  and  of  Geo.  F. 
Edmunds — Uproarious  Demonstrations — The  Balloting  Begins — 
dd4>^  for  Blaine,  278  for  Arthur— Blaine  Gains  Steadily  and  Is 
Nominated  on  the  Fourth  Ballot— Logan's  Patriotic  Telegram— 
The  Ballot  in  Detail— Burleigh  Moves,  on  Behalf  of  President 
Arthur,  to  Make  the  Nomination  Unanimous — Presentation  of 
John  A.  Logan  for  the  Second  Place— All  the  Speeches  Are  for 
One  Man— The  Ballot  in  Detail— 779  for  Logan,  7  for  Foraker  and 
6  for  Gresham— Enthusiastic  Reception  of  the  Nominee*— Few 
Sores  and  Disappointments— A  Strong  Ticket. 

The  fourth  national  republican  oonvention  held  in  Chi- 
cago was  as  full  of  interest  and  characteristic  features  as  any 
of  its  predecessors.  It  repeated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  first  Democratic  convention  of  1860— a  solid 
South  agMOSt  a  solid  North.  The  delegates  of  the  South, 
mostly  composed  of   federal  officials,  were  naturally  for 
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Chester  A.  Arthur,  the  reigning  President,  while  the  North- 
ern delegates,  directly  from  the  people  of  the  Republican 
States,  were  practically  for  James  G.  Blaine. 

Allhough  the  Republican  States  had  chosen  but  few  ad- 
ministration delegates,  those  who  favored  the  nomination  of 
Arthur  made  a  strong  and  respectable  canvass  in  his  behalf. 
They  pointed  to  his  clean,  dignified  and  conservative  admin- 
istration, his  abstinence  from  factional  appointments,  the 
friendly  feeling  of  the  business  classes  and  the  general  pros. 
perity  of  public  affairs. 

The  adherents  of  Blaine  represented  the  young,  progress- 
ive blood  of  the  party,  the  sentiment  of  the  rural  and  Re- 
])ublican  districts,  the  majorities  in  the  Republican  States, 
the  unselfish  enterprise  of  politics,  the  positive  Americanism 
of  the  time,  and  the  classes  who  never  bolt,  threaten  or  sulk, 
but  always  carry  the  Republican  banners  and  vote  the  Re- 
publican ticket  with  hearty  good  will. 

The  Arthur  forces  were  cool,  adroit  and  diplomatic.  Thej 
proposed  to  win  an  administration  victory  either  with  Arthar 
or  some  one  who  represented  him.  The  followers  of  Blaine 
were  numerous,  intrepid  and  enthusiastic.  They  were  for 
Blaine  because  they  loved  and  admired  the  man,  and  wanted 
a  President  who  would  give  the  country  a  clear-cut,  positive 
administration,*typical  of  American  progress  and  character. 

The  so-called  reformers,  the  independents  and  a  few  who 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  on  those  rare  occasions  when  thej 
can  dictate  its  nominees,  united  with  a  number  of  genuine 
Republicans  on  Geo.  F.  Edmunds.  They  did  not  recognise 
the  rule  or  wish  of  the  majority,  but  thought  that  by  combin- 
ing with  factions  as  obstructionists,  and  holding  the  balance 
of  power,  they  could  defeat  the  popular  choice  and  then  com- 
pel the  nomination  of  their  favorite,  thus  securing  the  credit 
of  making  a  President.  These  independents,  meagre  in 
numbers,  instead  of  holding  an  independent  convention,  with 
which,  of  course,  the  Republicans  would  not  have  interfered, 
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journeyed  to  Chicago  to  attempt  to  control  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  of  a  party  to  which  they  did  not  claim  to 
belong.  Most  of  the  Edmunds  men,  however,  intended  from 
the  first,  if  their  candidate  should  fail,  to  support  the  nom- 
inee, whoever  he  might  be,  heartily  and  faithfully,  as  they 
had  always  done. 

At  12  o'clock  of  Tuesday,  June  3,  1884,  the  convention 
was  called  to  order  in  the  exposition  building  by  Dwight  M. 
Sabin,  of  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  Ten  thousand  persons  were  in  the  room,  which 
was  festooned  with  flags  and  banners  from  every  State.  The 
proceedings  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Bristol,  reading  of 
the  formal  call  and  a  brief  address  by  Chairman  Sabin. 
References  by  Mr.  Sabin  to  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Garfield, 
brought  forth  hearty  applause. 

Instantly,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  chairman's  address, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  substitute 
the  name  of  John  R.  Lynch,  the  colored  congressman  of 
Mississippi,  for  that  of  Powell  Clayton,  who  had  been  chosen 
by  the  national  committee  for  temporary  chairman. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Silas  6.  Dutcher,  of  New 
York,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  an  individual  roll-call. 

W.  W.  Morrow,  of  California,  J.  H.  Drummond,  of  Maine, 
John  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  Ben.  M.  Prentiss,  of  Mis- 
souri, Clark  E.  Carr,  of  Illinois,  J.  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska, 
and  M.  W.  Benjamin,  of  Arkansas,  spoke  in  favor  of  sus- 
taining the  recommendation  of  the  national  committee, 
which  had  invariably  been  done  in  the  past,  thereby  becom- 
ing the  common  law  of  the  party. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
P.  H.  Winston,  of  North  Carolina,  W.  N.  Taft,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  W.  G.  Green,  of  Maryland,  supported  the  mo- 
tion to  sabstitate  Lynch  for  Clayton. 

R.  G.  Horr  moved  a  call  of  the  roll  of  States  instead  of 
individuals,  in  order  to  save  two  hours  of  time.     Chairman 
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Sabin  declared  the  motion  out  of  order.  Bvidences  of  difl> 
approval  being  manifest,  Sabin,  in  order  to  BOStaiD  his  de- 
cision, read  from  the  proceedings  of  the  oonyention  of  1880 
where  Geo.  F.  Hoar  declared  :  ''  The  chair  supposes  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  rule  the  method  of  taking  the  questioa 
.rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  chair,  subj^c^  of  oourta^ 
to  the  order  of  the  convention.^^ 

J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio,  then  moved  to  call  the  roll  by 
States,  thus  allowing  the  chairman  of  each  State  delegation 
to  announce  the  vote  thereof.  Sabin  refused  to  recognise 
or  put  the  motion,  thus  violating  the  very  authority  he  had 
just  quoted  to  sustain  his  previous  ruling  against  Mr.  Horr. 

The  roll  of  individuals  was  therefore  called,  and  resulted 
in  electing  Mr.  Lynch  by  the  following  vote  : 


statu.  Jjundh, 

Alabama 19 

Arkansas 1 

California 1 

Ck)lorado 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 1 

Florida 7 

Georgia 94 

nUnols 16 

Indiana 10 

Iowa 8 

Kansas 4 

Kentucky 20 

Louisiana 18 

Maine 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 24 

Michiiran 12 

Minnesota 0 

Mississippi 16 

Missouri 15 

Nebraska 2 

No\'ada 

New  Hampshire 8 

NewJersey 8 

New  York 46 


nay- 
ton. 
1 

18 
16 
6 
6 
6 
1 

•  « 

28 

20 

23 

14 

6 

3 

12 

10 

4 

14 

8 

2 

17 

8 

6 

•  • 

10 

27 


States 
North  Carolina 

...  18 

toll. 

4 

Ohio    

...  28 

Oregon -- 

e 

Pennsylvania 

Hhode  Island . 

South  Carolina 

.  .  IB 

...    8 
..    18 

44 

•  • 

Tennessee 

Texas  

...  n 

...  IS 

Vermont 

...    8 

Virginia 

West  Virginia    

Wsconsin 

Arizona 

...9 

■  I  •     •  • 

...  IS 

4 
IS 

ID 

s 

District  of  Columbia.... 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

•  •  •     •  « 

...    1 

...  s 
...  1 
..  s 

s 
1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

s 

Washington 

Wyoming 

...  1 

...  s 

1 

•  • 

Total 481 

Majority 44 


John  R.  Lynch  was  declared  elected,  and  Powell  Clayton^ 

H.  C.  Lodge  and  W.  N.  Taft  were  appointed  to  oondact  him 

to  the  chair.    He  made  a  creditable  speech,  saying,  among 

other  things: 

^  I  am  prepared,  and  I  hope  that  every  member  of  thisoott- 
vention  is  prepared,  to  return  to  his  home  with  an  unmistak- 
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able  determination  to  give  the  candidates  of  this  conven- 
tion a  loyal  and  hearty  support,  whoever  they  may  be.  I  am 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind  tliat  when  we  ^o  before  the  people 
of  this  country  our  action  will  be  ratified,  becaune  the  great 
heart  of  the  American  people  will  never  consent  that  any  po- 
litical party  gain  the  ascendency  in  this  government  whose 
chief  reliance  for  that  support  is  a  fraudulent  ballot  and  vio- 
lence at  the  polls.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  too  loyal  ever  to  allow  a  man  to  be  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States  whose  title  to  the  position  may  be 
brought  forth  in  fraud,  and  whose  garments  may  be  saturat- 
ed with  the  innocent  blood  of  hundreds  of  his  countpymen. 

The  roll  of  States  was  called  for  officers,  resulting  as  fol- 
lows: 


BTTATES 

YIGS-PRBSIDKirTS . 

BSCBBTAlinS. 

Paul  Strohaoh. 
8.  H.  Holland. 

J.  C.  Duke. 

Arkansas 

A.  A.  Tufts. 

Ck>nneotioiit 

FredMilee. 

L.  I.  Mnnson.  - 

Florida 

J.  O.  Long. 

lUlnols 

Chas.  T.  Strattan. 

Indiana 

J.  C.  Veatfdi. 

Eugene  G.  Hay. 
C.  Manning. 

Iowa 

T.  M.  C.  Logan. 

Kaaflaa 

John  O.  Woods. 

J.  s.  MoDoweU. 

Kentucky 

W.  L.  HaMUt. 
R.  F.  Goiuhatd. 

Allen  AUensworlii. 

Louisiana 

CliflFord  Morgan . 

Maine 

J.  R.  BodweU. 

Austin  Harris. 

Maiyland 

Miohlgran 

J.  McP.  Scott. 

WUliam  Coath. 

Qeo.  W.  Webber. 

8.  C.  Moffett. 

Minnesota 

A.  Barto. 

C.  H.  Graves. 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

R.  F.  Beck. 

H.  H.  Kennon. 

B.  M.  PrentlHi. 

O.  C.  HIU. 

Nebraska 

B.  L.  Reed. 

G.  W.  Burton. 

Nevada 

D.  L.  Lee. 

C.  8.  Young. 

New  Hampshire.. 

Chas.  H.  Sawyer. 

Frank  D.  Currier. 

New  Jersey 

John  I.  Blair. 

Thomas  B.  Hamed. 

New  York 

Thomas  ComeU. 

Titus  Sbeard. 

North  Carolina.  . 

Thoe.  B.  Keogh. 

CD.  Upchuroh. 

Ohio 

Edwin  Cowles. 

Oreflron 

J.  N.  Dolph. 
B.  G.  Littlefltfd. 

A.  G.  Hovey. 

Bhode  Island 

A.  L.  Chester. 

South  CaroUna. . . 

Sam'l.  Lee. 

8.  E.  Smith. 

Texas 

M.  W.  Cuney. 
Alonzo  B.  Valentine. 
L.  8.  Walker. 

J.J.  Evans. 

Vermont 

Truman  C.  Fletcher. 

Virginia 

R.  L.  MitoheU. 

Wisconsin 

E.  H.  Brodhead. 

Geo.  B.  Shaw. 

Arizona 

L.  H.  Goodrich. 

A.  H.  Stebbins. 

Dakota 

J.  L.  Jolly. 
W.N.  ShlUlng. 

W.  B.  Nelson. 

Idaho 

D.  P.  P.  Pride. 

Montana 

Lee  Mantlu. 

W.  F.  Sanders. 

New  Mexico 

Eugene  Romero. 
Nathan  Kimball. 
John  L.  Wilson. 

W.  H.  H.  Llewellyn. 

Utah    . 

James  E  Gallagher. 

Washington 

John  L.  Wilson. 

Wyoming 

James  F^noe. 

James  France. 
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The  call  of  States  resulted  in  appointing  the  following 
committees,  after  which  adjournment  was  announced: 


STATES.  ,  CKEDEyriALs. 


Alabama. . 
Arkansas . 
Culitornia 
Colorado  . 

Tonii 

Delaware  . 

Florida 

(iiHjrsrla... 
Illinois. «. 
Indiana.  .. 
lo^va. .  .... 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland . 

Mass 

Mlcbifran  . 
Minnesota 

A^l  IctCv  •  ■      •  ■  ■  • 

Missouri . . 
Nebraska . 
NTovada  . . . 

N.  II 

N  Jersey. 
X.  York  .. 
X.CaroIlnH 

Ohio 

OrcBfon  .  . 

Penn 

K.  Island.. 
S.Carolina 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont.. 
Virginia .. 
w^.  va  .... 
Wisconsin 
Arizona. .. 

Dakota 

Dlst.of  Col 

Idaho 

Montana.. 
N.  Mexico 

Utah 

WashVn  . 
Wyoming 


KfSOLUTIONB. 


PERMANKNT 
ORQANIZATION. 


Isaac  Heyman 

Jacob  Trleber 

n.McClure. 

W.A.Hamill 

E.  8.  Ross 

W.J.Stewart 

Dennis  Eflran 

J.  E.  Bryant 

Burton  C.Cook 

J.H.MIUette 

N.W.Hubbard 

J.s.Merrltt 

J.  W .  Lewis 

Geo.Drury 

J.M.Haynes 

J.P.Ensor 

W.W.Crapo 

E.G.  Nichols 

U.n.LanKdon 

J.A.(>albraith 

C.G.  Burton 

W.T.Scott 

M.D.Foley 

J.B.fMark 

J.  F.  Fort 

R.II.Hobbs 

J.E.O'Hara 

M .  A .  Kannah 

O.X.Denny 

B.F.Fisher 

(I.P.Pomeroy 

E.F.BlodROtt 

A.M.Huffhes.  Jr 

Alex.Berfre 

Harrv  Ballard 

J.D.Brady 

B.B.Dovener 

J.  H.  Mead 

C.Churchill 


F.B.Consrer 
D.P.P.Prlde 


W.H.Llewellyn 


G.DHill 
James  France 


C.C.Shcata 

IM.W.  Benjamin 

jHoraee  Davis 

's.H.EllMsrt 

J.L.Houston 

W.  Hastings 

J.D.Colo 

K.  It.  Wright 

C.E.Carr 

J.H.Baker 

H.S.Winslow 

O.K.  Peck 

W.C.Goodloe 

L.J.Souer 

A.P.Wiswoll 

James  Wallace 

H.C  L(»dfro 

W  A.  Under  wood 

Lib«rrty  Hall 

J .  M .  Byuum 

U.D.  Cramer 

N.S.Harwood 

J. H. Rand 

F.  A.  Currier 

W.W.Phelps 

Wm .  Dowd 

E.A.White 

W.  McKlnley,  Jr 

W.J.McConnel 

W.H.J«;8Sup 

W.A.Steadman 

CM.  Wilder 

S.W  Hawkins 

A.J.Ho!H?nthal 

B.D.Harris 

W.C.Elam 

M.C.C.  Church 

C.Snensley 

A.H.Stebbins 

J. L  Jolly 

P.H.Carson 

W.N.  Shilling 

W.F.  Sanders 

E.  Romero 

N.KimbaU 

J.L.Wilson 

J.W.Meldrum 


O.W.BraxdaU 

G.H.Thompson 

C.C  DavlB 

T.R.Bard 

S.B.Merwin 

G.V.Massey 

H.W.  Chandler 

W.W.Brown 

R.A.Halbert 

G.B.  Williams 

C.T.  O.Mason 

J.W.Ady 

G.M.Thomas 

H.Dumas 

A.F.Crockett 

G.L.Wellinflrton 

CD.  Wright 

8. T.  Reed 

O.B.Gould 

T.Richardson 

J. B.A.Upton 

J.H.McCaU 

C.G.Stevenson 

G.H.Stowell 

Watts  Cooke 

H.S.Burleigh 

W.W.  Jenkins 

S.CnUghead 

J.M.Swift 

W.R.Leeds 

JO.  Barrington 

J.  li(.  Freeman 

J.H.Smith 

M.R.Ferguson 

Fred.  Billings 

A.A.Dodson 

C.D.Thompson 

F.C.Winkler 

A.H.Stebbins 

W.E.Nelwn 

P.H.Carson 

D. P.P. Pride 

Lee  Mantle 

E.Romero 

N.Kimball 

G.D.Hill 

J.W.Meldrum 
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H. A. Carson 

W.H^rks 

Alex.GuUett 

B.J.Hill 

J.H.Hofltocker 

W.G.Stuart 

W.D.Moore 

L.O.ColUna 

Geo.G.Kemy 

R.S.Bon80ii 

B.C.Culp. 

Geo.  Demur,  Jr 

W.B.Merohaat 

J.H.DnimmoDd 

T.S.Hodfton 

R.R.  Bishop 

G.W.Bell 

T.  H.  ArmstiOlur 

W.H.AUen 

Ira  B.Hyde 

C.PMatthewson 

J  A. Palmer 

H.B.Atherton 

J.J.  Gardner 

Gtoo.Chahoon 

John  S.Learj 

Alphonso  Taft 

J.T.Appcrson 

T.M.Bajme 

T.C.Peokham 

D.T.Corbin 

J.C.Napier 

Richard  Allen 

R.  Proctor 

James  A.Frasier 

W.M.O.  Dawaon 

CM.  Butt 

Clark  ChurchiU 

W.E.NelMQ 

Frank  B.Congor 

D.P.P.Prlde 

W.F.Sinders 

W.H.  Llewellyn 

J.E.Giillairber 

John  L.  Wilson 

James  Franoe 


At  1 1  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  the  conyention 
assembled,  Divine  favor  being  asked  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Barrows. 

Memorials  relative  to  universal  suffrage  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  liquor  traffic  were  received  and  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  without  debate. 

Washington  Hastings,  of  Delaware,  presented  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  ''such  an   amendment  of  the  federal  Constitii- 
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tion  as  will  enlarge  the  term  of  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  six  years,  and  render  the  incumbent  ineligi- 
ble to  re-election." 

Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  offered  a  resolution  declar- 
ing 'Hhat  American  land  should  belong  only  to  those  willing 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship." 

Under  the  rules  these  resolutions  were  referred.  S.  W. 
Hawkins,  of  Tennessee,  then  sent  up  this  resolve,  at  the  same 
time  moving  a  suspension  of  the  rules  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration: 

Itesolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that 
every  member  of  it  is  bound  in  honor  to  support  its  nominee, 
whoever  that  nominee  may  be,  and  that  no  man  should  hold 
a  seat  here  who  is  not  ready  so  to  agree. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  convention  contained  a  num- 
ber of  delegates  styling  themselves  independents,  who  would 
naturally  have  more  rights  in  an  independent  than  a  Repub- 
lican gathering,  the  resolution  was  greeted  with  some  ap- 
plause by  the  straight-outs.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Massachu> 
setts,  F.  C.  Winkler,  of  Wisconsin,  and  G.  W.  Curtis,  of 
New  York,  opposed  the  resolution — not  as  a  threat  that  they 
should  not  abide  the  action  of  the  convention  in  good  faith, 
but  as  men  so  high-minded  and  honorable  that  they  did  not 
need  an  iron-clad  party  rule  to  hold  them  to  support  the 
ticket.*  George  A. -Knight,  of  California,  said  men  high  in 
the  Republican  party  were  openly  avowing  that  they  would 
not  support  the  nominee  of  the  convention  unless  he  should 
be  a  certain  man,  and  he  thought  the  sooner  such  alleged  Re- 
publicans could  be  driven  physically  where  they  already  were 
in  spirit^  the  better.  He  favored  the  resolution,  and  did  not 
see  what  true  Republican  could  vote  against  it. 

Having  discovered  who  opposed  the  resolution,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins arose  at  this  point  and  withdrew  it. 


^  Notwiibttaiidliit  bis  lofty  tpee<di,  Mr.  Curtis  was  one  of  the  earliest  bolt- 
ers in  the  field. 


mm 
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Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  a  resolataon 
asking  that  the  people  might  be  permitted  to  vote  on  a 
proposition  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic,  which  went  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions  without  debate. 

George  B.  Williams,  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  permanent  organization,  reported  John  B.  Hender- 
son, of  Missouri,  for  permanent  chairman,  and  confirming  as 
the  secretaries  and  vice-presidents,  the  names  selected  by  the 
States  and  heretofore  recorded.  Mr.  Henderson  was  escorted 
to  the  chair  by  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  G^rge 
F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  and  George  B.  Williams,  of  In- 
diana. His  references  to  the  various  candidates  in  his  speeoh 
of  acceptance  were  received  with  cheers,  the  mention  of 
Blaine  bringing  forth  the  wildest  demonstrations. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Andrews  A  Co., 
Chicago  furniture  manufacturers,  presenting  a  gavel  to  the 
chairman  which  had  been  made  from  pieces  of  wood  from 
every  State  and  territory  in  the  Union,  including  Alaska,  the 
handle  of  which  was  made  from  the  old  Charter  Oak  tree  in 
Connecticut. 

• 

A.  H.  Stebbins,  of  Arizona,  offered  a  resolution  demand- 
ing that  territorial  officers  be  appointed  from  the  territories 
they  expected  to  govern;  Wm.  Johnston,  of  California,wanted 
a  secretary  of  agriculture,  to  be  made  a  cabinet  officer,  and 
Geo.  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  a  resolution  favor- 
ing suffrage  for  women.  These  various  resolves  having  been 
properly  referred,  the  convention  adjourned  until  7:30  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

The  committee  on  credentials  not  being  ready  to  report, 
the  evening  session  was  devoted  largely  to  addresses.  The 
speakers  were  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  Roswell  G.  Horr, 
of  Michigan,  and  Frederick  Douglass,  of  Washington.  The 
speeches  were  witty  and  eloquent,  and  kept  the  great  audi- 
ence in  good  humor  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
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During  the  eyening  P.  H.  McLogan  and  Richard  Powers, 
representing  the  Federated  Trades  of  the  United  States,  and 
M.  J.  Geary  and  P.  J.  Scannell,  representing  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  appeared  before  the  oommittee  on  resolutions  and 
presented  the  case  of  the  laboring  classes.  They  found  the 
committee  favorable  to  tneir  platform,  the  spirit  of  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  Republican  platform. 

The  convention  re-assembled  at  10:60  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  listened  to  a  prayer  by  Bishop  Fallows.  The 
oommittee  on  credentials  made  a  report  admitting  the  Ma- 
hone  delegates  from  Virginia,  who  favoi'ed  the  nomination 
of  Arthur,  as  against  the  ^^Straight-out"  Republican  dele- 
gates, who  were  for  Blaine;  also  amicably  settling  several 
minor  contests.  It  had  been  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
division  of  the  convention  on  the  question  of  admitting  the 
Mahone  delegation;  nevertheless  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  on  rules  submitted  two  reports.  That  of 
the  majority  embraced  rules  similar  to  those  of  previous  na- 
tional conventions,  except  that  rule  10,  which  will  govern 
the  manner  of  choosing  delegates  in  1888,  is  as  follows: 

10.  The  Republican  National  Conunittee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  roll  shall  be  called 
and  the  delegation  from  each  State  and  Territory  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  name  through  its  chairman  a  per- 
son to  act  as  a  member  of  such  committee,  provided  that  no 
person  shall  be  a  member  of  the  committee  who  is  not  eligi- 
ble as  a  member  of  the  electoral  college.  Said  committee 
shall  issue  the  call  for  the  national  convention  six  months 
at  least  before  the  time  'fixed  for  said  meeting,  and  each  Con- 
gressional district  shall  elect  its.  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  in  the  same  way  as  the  nomination  for  a  member 
of  Congress  is  made  in  said  district.  And  in  the  Territories 
the  delegates  to  the  convention  shall  be  elected  in  the  same 
way  as  the  nomination  of  delegates  ^  Congress  is  made.  And 
said  national  committee  shall  prescribe  the  mode  of  electing 
delegates  for  Ae  District  of  Ck>lumbia.  And  alternate  dele- 
gates for  each  delegate  to  the  national  convention^  to  act  in 
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case  of  the  absence  of  the  delegate,  shall  be  eleoted  in  the 
same  way  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  delegate  is  elected.  Dele- 
gates-at-large  for  each  State  and  their  alternates  shall  be  eleoted 
by  State  conventions  in  their  respective  States. 

R.  R.  Bishop,  of  Massachusetts,  submitted  the  minority 
report,  which  contained  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  hereaf- 
ter ''Each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  four  delegates-at-large, 
and  to  one  additional  delegate-at-large  for  each  Representa- 
tive-at-large,  if  any,  elected  in  such  State  at  the  last  preced- 
ing Presidential  election.  Each  territory  and  the  J^istriot 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates-at-large.  Each 
Congressional  district  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  and 
an  additional  delegate  for  every  10,000  votes,  or  a  majority 
fraction  thereof,  cast  for  the  Republican  Presidential  eleo- 
toral  ticket  at  the  last  preceding  Presidential  election." 

Against  this  rule  were  made  some  of  the  most  eloquent 
speeches  of  the  convention  by  Wm.  O.  Bradley,  of  Kentucky; 
E.  L.  Sampson  and  Wm.  H.  West,  of  Ohio;  William  Warner 
and  C.  I.  Filley,  of  Missouri;  J.  Y.  Stone,  of  Iowa;  John  R. 
Lynch,  of  Mississippi;  J.  E.  O'Hara,  of  North  Carolina;  and 
Powell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas. 

John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  to  allow  the  na- 
tional committee  to  report  upon  the  matter  in  1888,  bat 
that  also  was  so  vigorously  opposed  that  Mr.  Bishop  at  last 
withdrew  his  motion  on  the  minority  report,  leaving  the  rep- 
resentation for  the  next  Republican  National  Convention  like 
that  of  1884 — two  for  each  territory,  two  for  each  Senator 
and  two  for  each  member  of  Congress,  or  820  in  all. 

The  platform  was  now  reported  by  William  McKinley, 
of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Almost 
every  plank  of  the  document  was  received  with  cheers,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  reading  it  was  adopted  amidst  applause,  with- 
out debate  or  amendment. 

On  calling  the  roll  of  States  the  members  of  the  national 
committee  for  the  ensuing  four  years  were  announced  and 
the  convention  adjourned. 
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On  re-assembliDgat  7:80  o'olock  Thursday  eyening,  a  oall  of 
the  roll  of  States  was  at  once  began  for  the  presentation  of 
candidates.  The  great  building  was  crowded  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion. On  reaching  Connecticut  Augustus  H.  Brandagee 
arose  and  presented  Joseph  B.  Hawley. 

At  the  call  of  Illinois,  Shelby  M.  Cullom  presented  the 
name  of  John  A.  Logan,  and  was  seconded  by  B.  M.  Prentiss, 
of  Missouri.  The  roll-call  then  continued  until  Maine  was 
reached,  when  Judge  Wm.  H.  West,  the  blind  orator  of  Ohio, 
was  led  to  the  platform  by  his  son  amidst  resounding  applause. 
Being  aged  and  infirm,  he  spoke  from  his  seat. 

At  the  first  mention  of  the  name  of  Blaine  by  Judge  West, 
the  vast  audience  fell  into  the  most  extraordinary  demonstra- 
tion ever  witnessed  in  a  conyention  of  this  character.  Hats, 
coats,  handkerchiefs,  umbrellas,  flags.  State  shields  and  dele- 
gation banners  filled  the  air;  the  decorations  were  snatched 
from  the  galleries  and  flung  aloft  to  giye  more  yehement  ex- 
pression to  the  wild  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  while  delegations 
marched  shouting  up  and  down  the  aisles.  The  shouts, 
screams  and  huzzas  can  only  be  likened  to  the  tremendous 
roar  of  Niagara,  or  of  an  on-coming  hurricane.  • 

At  the  end  of  twenty-three  minutes  this  tornado  had  passed 
oyer,  and  Cushman  K.  Dayis,  of  Minnesota,  seconded  the 
nomination,  as  did  also,  briefly,  William  Cassius  Goodloe,  of 
Kentucky,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  of  New  York,  and  that  hoary 
Republican,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  of  PennsyWania. 

The  call  of  States  was  now  continued.  On  reaching  New 
York,  Martin  I.  Townsend  placed  Chester  A.  Arthur  in  nom- 
ination, in  a  speech  of  considerable  length  and  some  person- 
ality. 

H.  H.  Bingham,  of  Pennsylyania;  John  B.  Lynch,  of 
Mississippi;  Patrick  H.  Winston,  of  North  Carolina;  and  P. 
B.  S.  Pinchback,  the  handsome  colored  orator  of  Louisiana, 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Arthur  in  addresses  of  more  than 
ayerage  merit. 
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When  the  call  of  StAtes  reached  Ohio,  Judge  J.  B.  Foimker 
addressed  the  convention  in  fayor  of  John  Sherman.  At  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  Blaine,  by  Judge  Foraker,  the  demon- 
strations were  HO  emphatic  that  for  several  minutes  the  speaker 
was  unable  to  proceed.  W.  H.  Holt,  of  Kentucky  (alter- 
nate for  Walter  Evans,  commissioner  of  Internal  Reyenne) 
Keconded  the  nomination  of  John  Sherman,after  which  theroU- 
call  continued  to  Vermont,  when  John  D.  Long,  of  Masaacha* 
sett8,addressedthe  delegates  in  favor  of  Geo.  F.  Edmonda. 
Geo.  Wm.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  seconded  his  nomination,  and 
closed  the  season  of  speech-making.  Thereupon,  at  1:80 
o^clock  on  Friday  morning  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  delegates  and  their  thousands  of  friends  were  per^ 
mitted  but  little  sleep  during  Thursday  night.  TheEdmuDda 
and  Arthur  forces  were  busy  in  attempts  to  combine  on  a 
compromise  candidate  in  order  to  defeat  Blaine.  The  Blaine 
men  were  alert  and  watchful.  They  grasped  every  advmn- 
tage  which  the  attempt  at  coalition  exposed,  and  when  morn- 
ing dawned,  expressed  perfect  confidence  in  victory,  declar- 
ing that  on  the  fourth  ballot  Blaine  would  be  nominated. 

When,  therefore,  at  11:20  o^clock,  the  convention  was 
called  to  order,  the  delegates  were  eager  for  a  t«st  of  strength. 
At  the  close  of  the  prayer  by  Rev.  Scudder,  without  further 
ado.  Chairman  Henderson  ordered  the  roll  of  States  to  be 
called. 

The  vote  of  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Louisiana  was  chal- 
lenged, owing  to  the  unexpected  exhibit  of  Blaine  support  ' 
therein;  otherwise  each  State  voted  through  its  chairman, 
with  this  result:  Blaine,  334^;  Arthur,  278;  Edmunds,  03; 
Logan,  63^;  Sherman,  30;  Hawley,  13;  Lincoln,  4;  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, 2;  total,  818. 

During  the  roll-call  for  the  second  ballot,  the  Arthur  man- 
agers challenged  the  vote  of  every  State  showing  a  gain  for 
Blaine,  but  without  finding  any  errors.    The  result  wae: 
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Blaine,  849;  Arthur,  276;  EdmandSySd;  Logan,  61;  Sherman,  98; 
Hawlej,  13;  Linooln,  4;  W.  T.  Sherman,  9;  total,  818. 

The  third  hallot  was  taken  under  ahout  the  same  oircum- 
stances  as  the  seoond,  each  aoces^on  to  the  Blaine  column 
heing  stuhbornly  contested,  but  greeted  with  uproarious 
cheers.  The  result  was:  Blaine,  876;  Arthur,  274;  Edmunds, 
69;  Logan,  58;  Sherman,  26;  Hawley,  18;  Lincoln,  8;  W.  T. 
Sherman,  2;  total,  819. 

The  steady  gain  of  the  Blaine  forces  sent  consternation 
through  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  They  must  make  an 
instant  and  desperate  rally  of  some  kind,  or  the  next  ballot 
would  record  their  defeat.  The  Arthur-Bdmunds-Sherman 
brigades  therefore  combined  and  moved  an  adjournment. 
If  they  could  adjourn  they  hoped  to  unite  on  a  ^^dark  horse." 
The  motion  was  put  and  declared  lost  by  the  chairman. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York,  then  demanded  a  call  of 
the  roll .  Although  the  question  had  been  decided — was  rea  <id- 
judicata — the  Blaine  men  yielded,  and  the  roll  was  called, 
resulting  in  a  refusal  to  adjourn,  450  to  864. 

A  scene  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  this  vote.  There  was  no  possible  form  of  physical 
demonstration  to  which  the  delegates  did  not  resort  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  their  joy.^  The  Kansas  delegation  seized 
a  banner  on  which  was  inscribed  :  ^^Kansas,  50,000  for  the 
nominee,  75,000  for  James  6.  Blaine — com  and  wheat  for  the 
world,"  and  forming  a  procession,  marched  around  the  aisles. 

When  order  had  been  restored,  J.  B.  Foraker,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  suspend  the  rules  and  nominate  Blaine  by  acclama- 
tion. This  motion  precipitated  indescribable  confusion.  The 
Arthur^Bdmunds  men  were  determined  there  should  be  no 
vote  upon  it,  so,  to  save  time,  Judge  Foraker  withdrew  the 
motion. 

The  fourth  roll-call  began  with  interest  and  excitement 
drawn  to  the  highest  tense.     When  niinois  was  oalladi 
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Shelby  M.  Cullom  asked  to  read  a  dispatch^  from  John  A^ 
Logan,  announoins^  his  withdrawal  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  but  the  Arthur-Edmunds  faction  objected  and  cre- 
ated such  a  noise  and  commotion  that  Senator  Callora  coold 
not  have  been  heard  had  he  attempted  to  read.  They  held 
that  under  the  rules  nothing  could  be  done  except  cast  the 
vote.  Never  before  had  any  faction  of  a  Republican  con- 
vention attempted  to  prevent  the  withdrawal  of  a  candidate 
upon  the  authority  of  the  candidate  himself. 

The  dispatch  was  not  read,  but  Illinois  wheeled  into  line 
with  thirty-four  votes  for  Blaine.  Ohio  followed  with  a 
solid  vote  for  Blaine,  and  again  was  it  necessary  to  suspend 
all  proceedings  while  the  convention  shouted,  danced  and 
sung.  Although  the  roll  was  only  half  called,  it  was  known 
to  all  that  JSkdiie  had  been  nominated. 

The  third  rally  of  the  people  for  their  favorite  had  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  keep 
their  delegates  from  demonstrations  of  delight. 

Chairman  Henderson  made  no  attempt  to  control  the  oon- 
vention,  knowing  that  any  effort  in  that  direction  would  be 
as  futile  as  essaying  to  quell  a  hurricane. 

The  conditions  were  peculiar.  At  heart  about  700  of  the 
delegates  favored  the  nomination  of  Blaine  from  the  start; 
but  local  entanglements,  peculiar  personal  circumstances, the 
aspirations  of  ^'favorite  sons''  and  obligations  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Arthur,  so  tied  the  hands  of  more  than  200  of 
them  that  they  could  not  vote  at  once  for  their  choice. 

The  remaining  delegates  were  anti-Blaine  men — independ- 
ents, bolters  and  Edmunds  men.  The  masses  were  also  fo^ 
Blaine.  Chicago  was  swarming  with  his  votaries  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  and  probably  four-fifths  of  those  in 
the  exposition  building  worshiped  the  star  of  Maine. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  6,  1884. 
^  To  S.  If.  Ovittom^  Pruident  lUinoit  DtUgation:  The  RepubUcans  of  tlw 
States  that  must  be  relied  on  to  elect  the  President  having  so  strongly  ahown 
a  pref erenoe  for  Mr.  Blaine,  I  deem  It  mj  duty  not  to  stand  In  the  way  of  tiM 
peopla'i  ohotoe,  and  reoommend  to  my  mendf  that  they  assist  in  his  nomlni^ 
nui.  Jour  A.  LOQAV. 
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Therefore,  whenever  Blaine  was  mentioned,  or  any  feature 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  seemed  to  redound  to 
his  advantage,  a  deafening  shout  of  approbation  went  up 
from  6,000  throats,  or  more. 

No  wonder  then,  that  when  Illinois  and  Ohio  cast  their 
votes  for  the  favorite  of  the  masses,  a  prolonged  demon- 
stration of  joy,  to  be  witnessed  but  once  in  a  life-time,  held 
sway  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Long  before  the  roll-call  could  be  finished  the  myriad  of 
telegraph  wires  that  centered  in  the  building  had  sent  the 
news  that  Blaine  was  already  sure  of  a  majority,  to  every 
neighborhood  in  the  United  States. 

So  prolonged  were  the  antics  of  the  crowd,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  roll  of  States  was  reached,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  delegation  had  ample  time  to  telegraph  his  can- 
didate, Chester  A.  Arthur,  that  the  die  was  cast,  and  to  re- 
ceive in  reply  a  telegram  from  the  President  pledging  his 
support  to  Blaine  and  requesting  that  New  York  State  shooid 
move  to  make  the  nomination  unantinous  and  at  the  same 
time  promise  a  Republican  majority  in  November  for  the 
national  ticket. 

A  plumed  helmet,  made  of  flowers,  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  stage,  cannon  boomed  and  the  throng  on  the  outside  that 
choked  the  streets  for  blocks,  raised  a  huzza  that  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  city. 

Nearly  all  the  Arthur  delegates — especially  those  from  the 

South — ^joined  with  undisguised  zest  in  the  uproar,  but  the 

independents,  so-called  reformers  and  political  milliners  who 

went  to  Chicago  to  rule  or  ruin — to  nominate  their  man  or 

spill  the  milk — looked  sour  and  sullen.    But  their  numbers 

were  small  and  their  influence  weak. 

At  last  the  people  had  tired  themselves  out.    From  sheer 
exhaustion,  hoarse  and  panting,  they  settled  themselves  into 
a  contented  calm,  and  the  secretary  was  able  to  continue  the 
roll-call  through  to  the  end  without  interruption. 
The  four  MUots  resultedi  respectively,  as  follows : 
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A  summary  of  the  several  ballottings  is  as  follows: 
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When  the  tumult  had  subsided  and   the   vote  had  been 

formally  announced,  H.  6.  Burleigh,  of  New  York,  mounted 

a  chair  and  said,  with  apparent  earnestness  and  sincerity: 

Mr.  President  and  Orother  Republicans:  In  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  at  his  rea uest,  I  move 
to  make  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  unan* 
imous,  and  I  promise  for  the  friends  of  President  Arthur, 
who  are  always  loyal  at  the  polls,  and  for  old  Northern  New 
York,  20,00t)  Kepublican  majority  in  the  North,  and  I  prom- 
ise you  all  that  we  will  do  all  we  can  for  the  ticket  and  the 
nominee,  and  wc  will  show  you  in  November  next  that  New 
York  is  a  Republican  State.  It  elected  James  A.  Garfield, 
and  it  will  elect  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 

Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  and  D.  M.  Sabin,  of  Min- 
nesota, seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burleigh,  which  was  car- 
ried with  a  tremendous  huzzah.  The  convention  then  ad- 
journed until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

On  re-assembling  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  O'Reilly. 
The  roll  of  States  was  called  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates for  Vice-President.  When  Illinois  was  announced, 
Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  nominated  John  A.  Logan. 

When  Senator  Plumb  mentioned  the  name  of  the  ''Black 
Eagle  of  Illinois,"  the  applause  was  simply  terrific,  and  it 
was  renewed  again  and  again  for  several  minutes* 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  L.  C.  Houk,  of  Tennes- 
see; J.  W.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska;  Joseph  W.  Lee,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Roswell  G.  Horr,  of  Michigan;  W.  O.  Bradley,  of 
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Kentucky;  John  C.  Dancy,  of  North  Carolina;  Samuel  Lee, 
of  Soiiih  Carolina;  Frank  Morey,  of  Louisiana;  and  Frank  S. 
Blair,  of  Virginia,  who  moved,  "in  behalf  of  30,000  ex-con- 
federate soldiers  who  had  raised  revolt  against  Democratic 
outrage,"  to  malce  the  nomination  of  Logan  by  acclamation, 
and  unanimous. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  loud  applause;  but  as  there 
were  a  few  dissenting  votes,  Illinois  asked  that  the  roll  be 
called,  which  was  done,  resalting  as  follows: 
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After  the  announcement  of  the  vote  for  Vice-President, 
the  chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to  wait  npon 
the  nominees  and  inform  them  of  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  convention,  after  whioh  adjournment  tine  die  was  an- 
nounced: 


H  fnnn  Connectlout.  HUMohu 
Ota  on  Tto^-PrealdsDt  down  tc 
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John  B.  Hbitdviuion,  Mlsaouri.  Chairman. 

Alabama Qcorgre  TumerlXew  Jersey William  Walter  Phelps 

Arkansaa Lofran  H.  Koot^^New  York Andrew  D.  White 

California Ctaarlcs  F.  CrockcriXorth  Carolina. Patrick  H.  Wlnston.Jr. 

Colorado  S.  H.  Elbert  Ohio John  B.  Foraker 

Connecticut Samuel  Feewenden  Or«»iron O.  N.  r)enn3r 

Delaware Washinfrton  HastinfrHiPennKylvania Galusha  A.  Grow 

Florida W.  O.  StcwnrtRUo<!e  Iftland  Daniel  G.  Littlcflcld 

Georgia C.  D.For<(yth|South  Carolina. Samuel  Lee 

Dlinois Georire  R.  DavlsjTenneBJwe J.C.Napier 

Indiana John  H.  RakeriTexas N.  W.  Ciincv 


Iowa N.  M.  Hubbard 

Kansas Henry  E.  Insley 

Kentucky W.  Cassius  GcMidloe 

Louif^iana W.  B.  Merchant 

Maine J.  Manchester  Haynop 

Marj'land J.  McPherson  Scott 

Massachusetts  Jesse  M.  Gove 

Michlfffln Julius  C.  Burrows 

Minnesota CushmanK.  Davis 

Mississippi John  R.  Lynch 

Missouri Chauncey  I.  Fllley 

Nebraska Church  Howe 


Vermont Frederick  BiUlnflv 

Virflrlnia ^muel  M.  Yoat 

West  Vinrinia Arnold  C.  Sherr 

Wisconsin Ellsha  W.  Keyes 

Arizona       A.  H.  Stebbina 

Dakota J.  L.  Jolly 

District  oi  Columbia.. Perry  H.  (^raon 

Idaho W.  N.  Phllliny 

Montana Lee  Mantle 

Now  Mexico W.  H.  H.  Llcwcllm 

Utah Nathan  Kimball 

Washington Georfre  D.  Hill 


Nevada M.  D.  Foley'Wyoming J.  W.  Mcldrum 

New  Hampshire  . .  .Edward  H .  Rollins; 

Char.  W.  Clisbbb,  Michigan,  SaersCory. 


Never,  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party,  has  its 
nominees  been  greeted  with  more  universal  enthusiasm 
than  instantly  followed  the  choice  of  Blaine  and  Logan. 
Blaine  was  par-excellence  the  people's  candidate.  The  place- 
hunters  of  politics  had  rallied  against  him,  which  added  to 
his  strength  with  the  younger  classes  and  the  residentH  of 
the  rural  districts  and  Republican  strongholds.  Logan  was 
the  gallant  and  sturdy  representative  of  the  soldier-states- 
men, and  when  the  news  flashed  over  the  country  that  be  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  the  joy  of  the  Boys  in  Blue  knew  no  bounds. 
Bonfires  burned,  cannons  boomed,  processions  marched,  ban- 
ners waived,  mass-meetings  gathered  and  political  clubs 
formed  in  almost  every  city  and  hamlet  in  the  Union  on  the 
very  night  of  the  nx)mination. 

The  work  of  no  convention,  except  that  of  1808,  ever 
delighted  such  a  large  majority  of  the  people  and  left  so  few 
disappointments  and  sores  behind  as  that  of  1884. 

The  wellfare  of  the  nation,  the  general  trend  and  policy 
of  the  government,  protection   of  citizenship   at  home  and 
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abroad,  elevation  and  protection  of  labor  and  manufactures, 
ability  to  discern  brains  and  character  and  invite  tliem  into 

m 

public  service,  the  progress  of  public  morals  and  education, 
courage  to  defend  the  individuality  of  the  Republic,  fore- 
sight to  comprehend  the  great  future  of  this  nation  and  the 
spirit  to  blaze  out  a  path  commensurate  with  her  progress  and 
prospects  and  lead  her  people  into  it — these  are  matters  that 
concern  the  American  masses,  and  for  these  problems  they 
selected  courageous  and  able  leaders  in  Blaine  and  Logan— 
the  "Plumed  Knight"  of  Maine  and  the  "Black  Eagle"  of 
Illinois.  Thev  are  talented,  experienced,  warm-hearted, 
strong  and  spirited — great  enough  for  the  greatest  emergency, 
faithful  enough  for  the  smallest  details  of  government.  It 
is  an  incomparable  ticket,  possessing  all  the  qualities  admired 
by  true  and  liberal  Americans, 


CHAPTER    XKIX. 


FINANCES-NEW  BANKING  BASIS  SUGGESTED. 


Work  for  the  Republicans— What  the  Democracy  Bequeathcil  Us- 
Nations  are  Like  Individuals— Our  First  OrecDbacks- Democratic 
Opposition— The  Strengthening  Act— Chase's  Letter— The  Re- 
sumption Act— Democratic  Record  on  Resumption  —  Detailed 
Account  of  John  Sherman's  Refunding  and  Resumption  Opera- 
tions-Opposition to  his  Ideas —Prediction  of  Failure— Unex- 
pected Success— High  National  Credit— Fort's  Bill— Decisions  of 
the  Courts  on  Greenbacks- Recent  Re -afflrmat ions— Proposed 
Anti-Greenback  Amendments  of  the  Constitution— Bland's  Coun- 
terfeit Silver  Dollar— A  Wicked  and  Disastrous  Financial  Device- 
Free  Coinage— ''Double"  Standards— The  National  Banking  Sys- 
tem-Its SUbility  and  Safety— It  Should  be  Retained- Gold  Bull- 
ion a  Basis  for  Circulation— Taxation  of  Banks— The  Republican 
Party  Alone  Capable  of  Settling  this  Question. 

It  was  claimed  at  the  outset  that  the  mission  of  the  Repub- 
lican  party  had  not  ended.    It  will  therefore  be  interesting  as 

23 
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well  as  proper  to  examine  some  of  the  leading  issues  of  the 
<lay,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  has  been  done — and 
what  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Undoubtedly  no  one  can  present  a  clearer  or  more  credita- 
ble history  of  the  financial  doings  of  the  Republican  party 
than  is  contained  in  the  tables  showing  the  condition  of  the 
public  debt,  and  the  large  income  from  indirect  taxation 
which  the  government  now  enjoys. 

When  the  Republican  administration  came  into  power  un- 
der Lincoln,  what  did  it  find?  An  empty  treasury,  a  disordered 
banking  system,  no  money  in  any  State  of  the  Union  that 
would  purchase  public  lands  or  pay  public  debts  and  does, 
tlie  postofHce  department  an  imperfect  and  costly  public  ser- 
vant. Congress  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of  its  own  members, 
se.veral  States  in  arms  against  the  government  and  seizing  all 
the  postage  stamps,  mail-bags,  postal  receipts,  customs-in- 
come and  public  property  in  the  rebellious  section,  and  the 
great  Democratic  party,  comprising  one-third  of  the  people  of 
the  quaking  Republic,  resorting  to  every  known  means  to 
.li&mpcr  and  blockade  the  administration  and  dismember  the 
Union. 

Whatever,  therefore,  there  is  in  the  achievements  and 
progress  of  the  American  Republic  during  the  last  two  dec- 
ades— the  most  remarkable  in  all  her  history — that  is  hon- 
orable or  creditable,  belongs  in  conception  and  consummation 
to  the  Republicans  alone.  The  Democrats  have  had  no  lot 
•  ;rpart  in  it,  except  as  obstructionists,  disturbers  and  de- 
stroyers. 

Having  been  in  power  for  several  decades,  the  Democrats 
went  out  on  March  4,1861,  leaving  the  country  in  the  con- 
dition partially  indicated.  And  leaving  it  thus,  they  laid 
down  the  8C<?pter  of  power  and  swiftly  grasped  the  sword  of 
treason.  The  Republicans  had  no  alternative  but  to  create 
arms,  means  and  money  to  save  the  Union,  When  an  indi- 
vidual falls  into  financial  distress,  and  is  without  reserve  cash 
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to  extricate  himself,  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to  paper  credit 
or  fail. 

A  nation  is  endowed  with  no  divine  fiat,  no  miraculous 
power  to  overcome  difficulties,  but  must  resort  to  the  common 
methods  that  save  individuals.  Therefore,  under  section 
8,  of  Article  I,  of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  provided 
for  issuing  paper  money — greenbacks.  The  plan  was  Hug- 
gested  by  the  Republican  cabinet  minister,  Salmonn  P.  Chase, 
passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  and  signed  by  a  Re- 
publican President,  on  February  25,  1802.^ 

But  it  did  not  become  a  law  without  oppositipn. — 
George  H.  Pendleton,  S.  S.  Cox,  W.  S.  Holman,  James'A. 
Bayard,  D.  W.  Voorhees,  Clement  L.  Vallandigham,  and 
other  Democrats  fought  it  desperately,  and  in  the  House 
only  seven  Democrats  had  the  patriotism  to  vote  for  its 
passage.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  proportionately  the  , 
same. 

The  greenback  was  devised  to  sustain  the  Union  and 
cripple  the  Rebellion.  Hence  those  who  opposed  it  must 
have  desired  to  sustain  the  Rebellion,  cripple  the  adminis- 
tration and  weaken  the  Union.  No  other  construction  can 
be  put  upon  the  acts  of  the  Democracy.'* 

In  180G,  when  an  act  was  passed  to  contract  the  volume 
of  greenbacks  by  retiring  a  certain  portion  from  circulation, 
every  Democrat  but  E.  N.  Hubbell,  in  both  Houses,  voted 
for  the  measure.  In  1868,  when  a  bill  was  passed  suspending 
the  act  which  provided  for  retiring  and  canceling  greenbacks, 
the  Democrats  flopped  and  only  twenty-four  in  the  House 
voted   to  save  paper  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  Andrew 


•  In  July,  IBftl,  160, 000, 000  of  **demand  notes"  were  issued,  but  they  were 
suporsoded  by  the  greenbacks  eight  months  later. 

*  The  reason  the  legal  tender  clause  was  put  into  the  act  at  the  suf2rge»- 
tlon  of  SiKjrt'tary  S.  P.Chase,  was  because,  as  be  wrote  to  Thaddeu«*  Stf-vons. 
*  Home  pemmis  and  Mme  inniituticni9  which  refuted  to  receive  and  pay"  tuit 
United  states  note;*,  thus  dq>r«c<n/ed  them.  These  **per8ons"  and  "institu- 
tions" wore  of  the  Democratic  faith,  and  their  effort  was  to  cripple  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  war  for  the  presorvation  of  the  Union." 
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Johnson  refusing  to  sign  the  bill,  it  became  a  *  law  by  limita- 
tion. 

In  March,  1868,  when  the  act  to  strengthen  the  public 
credit  was  passed,  providing  "That  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  faith  of 
the  Unite<l  States  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  in 
coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  United  States  noteSi 
*  *  *  and  the  United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its 
faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for 
the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin,"  only  one 
Democrat  in  the  House  and  not  on^  in  the  Senate  voted 
for  it. 

This  pledge  was  intended  to  make  the  greenback  dollar 
as  good  as  the  coin  dollar.  The  Democrats  couldn't  take  into 
tboir  stomachs  any  measure  that  would  be  so  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  business  and  commerce  of  the  country  and  such  a 
boon  to  tlie  laboring  classes,  and  therefore  voted  solidly 
(with  the  exception  of  Axtell,  now  a  Republican)  against  it. 

In  1^75  a  bill  was  passed  providing  that  on  and  after 
January  1,  18 TO,  specie  payments  should  be  resumed.  Al- 
though specie  payments  had  been  suspended  for  about  four- 
teen years,  although  the  Democratic  national  convention  of 
IS 7*2  had  demanded  a  "prompt  return  to  specie  payments" 
and  in  1873  Senator  Hamilton,  of  Maryland,  had  proposed 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  govern- 
ment from  "ever  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  either  public  or  private;** 
yet  the  Democracy  resorted  to  every  means  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  resumption  act — gave  the  lie  fiaUy  to  all 
their  previous  votes,  acts  and  resolves,  and  attempted  to  pre- 
vent what  they  had  always  pretended  to  demand. 

Not  content  with  this,  when  the  Bourbons  of  the  entire 
Republic  met  at  St.  Louis  in  187(5,  in  national  convention, 
and  disposed  of  themselves  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  they  went 
still   farther  and  adopted  a  long  anti-resHmption  plank  as  a 
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part  of  their  platform,  ending  thus:  "TT^  denounce  the  re- 
sumption  clause  of  the  act  of  1875,  and  we  hereby  dem/znd  its 
imtn ediate  repeal, " 

Two  years  later  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  presented  an 
anti-resumption  bill,  but  the  Republicans  severed  its  jugular 
vein  in  the  Senate;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1879,  as 
the  original  act  provided — notwithstanding  Democratic  op- 
position, trickery,  resolves,  fillibustering  and  denunciation — 
resumption  of  specie  payments  formally  took  place,  ushering 
in  an  era  of  prosperity  and  financial  solidity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  subjoined  ac- 
count of  the  resumption  and  refunding  operations  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes'  secretary  of  the  treasury,  taken  from  BeniPerley 
Poore's  "Life  and  Public  Services  of  John  Sherman:" 


t 


On  taking  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
March  4,  1877,]  Mr.  Sherman  found  in  existence  a  contract 
etvvooii  the  government  and  a  number  of  associated  bankers 
in  this  country  and  Europe  for  the  sale  of  8300,000,000  of  4^ 
per  cent,  bonds  for  refunding  purposes.  This  contract  had 
existed  since  August  12  of  the  previous  year,  and  under  it 
about  *90,000,000  had  been  sold. 

He  also  found  there  were  of  redeemable  bonds,  bearing  a 
rate  of  interest  of  5  and  0  per  cent.,  about  seven  hundred 
millions;  and  sound  statesmanship  demanded  that  thoy  should 
be  replaced  as  soon  as  practicable  by  bonds  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest. 

To  his  views  on  this  matter  there  was  no  opposition  from 
any  source.  Mr.  Sherman  also  found  that  under  the  resump- 
tion act,  which  had  then  been  in  existence  more  than  two 
years,  no  steps  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  by  the  government,  required  by  the  terms 
of  that  act  to  take  place  on  January  1,  1879. 

So,  on  April  G  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Rothschild  &  Sons, 
of  the  associated  bankers,  w^ith  whom  the  government  had 
the  contract  for  placing  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  in  which  he 
stated  that  when  their  sales  reached  $200,000,000,  he  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  them  from  the  market,  and  that  he  de- 
sired to  sell,  for  refunding  purposes,  the  4  per  cent.  bond.  He 
also  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  sell,  for  resumption  pur- 
poses, bonds  similar  to  those  sold  for  refunding,  and  that  he 
desired  to  do  so  at  the  rate  of  $30,000,000  a  year. 
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At  the  lime  that  letter  was  written  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds 
were  below  par  in  Kiirope,  an<l  were  but  very  little  above  par 
at  home.  Hut  the  boldness  of  the  ])olicy  which  was  here  out- 
lined, showing  the  firm  faith  which  Mr.  Sherman  had  in  the 
credit  of  the  country  and  his  ability  to  secure  a  lower  rate  of 
interest,  gave  great  confidence  to  the  bankers  and  business 
men,  ami  caused  such  a  rise  in  the  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  sell  immediately  *2,000,000  for  refundinj^ 
purposes;  and  before  the  1st  of  July  the  whole  8-*00,000,000 
were  taken,  of  which  ^15,000,000  were  applied  to  resumption 
purposes. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  policy,  that  Mr.  Sherman 
was  enabled  on  the  l>th  of  June  to  obtain  a  contract  for 
the  sale,  firm,  of  A25,UOO,uOO  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  at 
par,  of  which  jko,oOO,UOO  could  be  applied  to  resumption 
]>urposiw;  with  a  provision,  also,  that  the  loan  should  be 
oj»en  to  public  subscription  for  a  period  of  onemontli.  Thus, 
in  less  than  six  months,  ^Ir.  Sherman  had  so  raised  the  credit 
of  the  country  that  he  was  enabled  to  sell  4  per  cent. 
bonds  at  j>ar,  and  also  to  t-xact  of  the  bankers  who  took  the 
loan  a  condition  that  they  should  open  it  to  the  public,  in 
order  that  all  might  share  in  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  purchases  ;  and  he  had  meanwhile  secured  at  least 
$-20,000,000  for  resumption  purposes. 

I>ooks  for  subscription  to  this  loan  were  opened  through- 
out the  country  immediately.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
before  the  close  of  the  thirtv  days  duriiijjf  which  the  loan 
was  opened  to  the  public  at  luri^e,  nn>re  than  *75,000,000  of 
bonds  had  been  sold,  of  which  -i^Jo,0'><»,uoO  were  reserved  for 
resumption  purposes. 

About  the  lime  this  transaction  was  con*-pleted,  Congress 
convened  in  special  session.  Among  its  first  measures  wa* 
the  introduction,  on  one  day,  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  bills 
to  repeal  the  resumption  act.  Bills  were  also  introduced, 
almost  without  number,  to  restore  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar,  then  worth  aV>out  eighty-live  cents  in  gold. 
The  aijitation  of  thfse  two  measures  so  alarmed  investors  that 
subscriptions  for  the  4  per  cimt.  bomls  immediately  ceased; 
and,  despite  every  effort  of  Mr.  Sherman,  neither  bankers 
nor  other  individuals  could  be  induced  to  take  the  loan  ; 
which  ha<l  then  fallen  or  3  per  cent,  below  par;  and 
it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  a  call  for  0  per  cent,  bonds, 
which  had  been  made  in  advance,  anticipating  the  sale  of 
fours,  would  have  to  be  paid  from  the  cash  in  the  treasury, 
and  as  if  the  hope  of  selling  any    more    4    per  cent,    bonda 
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for  refuniling,  or  of  successfully  resuming  specie  payments, 
would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

In  January  the  alarm  concerning  the  public  credit  some- 
what abated.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  Mr.  Sherman,  hav- 
ing concluded  all  the  contracts  for  the  sale  of  fours,  gave 
notice  that  he  would  receive  subscriptions  from  the  i>iil>lic  at 
large  for  the  sale  of  these  bonds;  and  he  imnu'diately 
brought  to  bear  all  resources  and  expedients  within  his  power 
to  popularize  them  and  facilitate  their  sale. 

A  poster,  advertising  the  loan,  was  sent  to  every  post- 
master, banker,  and  business  firm,  in  the  country.  On  the 
i^th  of  February,  the  bill  authorizing  the  coinat^e  of  the 
silver  dollar  became  a  law  over  the  veto  of  the  President; 
but  it  was  shorn  largely  of  its  power  for  evil  by  authorizing 
the  coinage  only  upon  governmental  account,  the  governmt'nt 
securing  the  difference  between  the  bullion  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  dollar.  This  would,  for  a  time,  render  the  coinage 
harmless.  Consequently,  subscriptions  began  again  to  be 
received;  but  Congress  still  agitated  the  repeal  of  the  re- 
sumption act,  and  the  doubt  and  distrust  arising  from  this 
agitation  kept  the  credit  of  the  country  at  such  a  low  ebb 
tiiat  the  sale  of  the  4  per  cent,  bonds  could  be  made  only 
with  difficulty. 

On  March  the  19th,  Mr.  Sherman  was  required  to  appear 
before  the  finance  committee  of  the  Senate,  where  he  was 
sharply  rjuestioned  as  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury,  the 
action  he  had  already  taken,  and  the  action  that  he  proposed 
in  rogard  to  securing  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  legal 
tender  notes.  Following  this,  on  April  1,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  committee  on  banking  and  currency  of  the 
House,  and  there  subjected  to  a  searching  in<iuiry  concerning 
the  whole  matter,  lie  clearly  showed  to  them  the  existing 
condition  of  the  treasury,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  lie 
]>roposed  to  increase  the  coin  reserve  by  the  sale  of  bonds  of 
some  description  or  other,  as  authorized  by  law,  to  the 
amount  of  ^50,000,000.  ITe  assured  them  that  he  could  do 
it,  and  that  the  gold  could  be  obtained  and  placed  in  the 
treasury  before  the  period  fixed  for  resumj»tion  in  specie  to 
take  effect.  He  also  demonstrated  to  them  that  with  the 
'i«50,000,000  added  to  the  amount  already  accumulated,  the 
treasury  would  be  stronger  than  the  Bank  of  England  when 
it  resumed  in  1819,  or  liad  been  since,  although  that  bank 
had  meanwhile  maintained  resumption  ;  that  ?t  would  be 
stronger  in  its  reserves  than  either  the  Bank  of  France  or  the 
Imperial  Bank  of  Germany. 
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Mr.  Sherman,  four  day.s  later,  invited  several  bankers  and 
prominent  men  in  New  \()rk  to  meet  him  in  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  sale  of  bonds  for  resumption  ]>ur- 
poses.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  bankers  present 
that  no  sale  of  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  this  purpose  could  be 
effected.  A  representative  of  the  national  banks  stated  that 
he  thought  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  the 
banks  might  take  #50,000,000  of  4.V  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  Ist  of  January,  the  government  to  receive 
whatever  the  banks  could  get  for  the  bonds;  but  they  would 
give  no  guarantee  that  they  would  sell  a  single  bond. 

Receiving  no  better  offer  from  thv  national  brinks,  Mr. 
Sherman  invited  the  members  of  the  Rothschild  syndicate 
to  make  an  offer.  He  received  from  them  a  proposition  to 
take  4550,000,000  of  the  bonds  at  100^;  and  this  was  accepted. 

From  that  day  resumption  was  assured.  Further  efforts 
to  repeal  the  law  were  abandoned,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  commenced  to  adjust  itself  on  the  assured  basis  of 
specie  payments  on  and  after  January  1,  1870. 

Tiic  1st  of  January  came  ;  the  New  York  sub-treasury 
opened,  but  no  one  appeared  to  demand  coin  for  his  legal- 
tender  notes.  The  celebrated  financier,  who,  a  few  months 
before,  Iiad  said  that  he  would  give  i5oO,000  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  line  on  that  New  Year's  day,  could  have  had  the  whole 
line  to  himself  for  nothini;.  At  the  close  of  the  dav  the 
government  actually   held   more  coin  than    it  did   in    the 


morning. 


But,  while  the  country  was  standing  on  tiptoe  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  resumj)tion  policy,  Mr.  Sherman  had  not  for 
a  moment  abated  his  efforts  in  refunding;  and  on  the  Ist 
day  of  January,  the  day  on  which  resumption  went  into 
effect,  he  issued  a  circular,  again  offering  to  the  public  the 
4  per  cents;  offering  to  receive  subscriptions  at  all  the 
sub-treasury  offices,  and  inviting  .•\11  the  national  banks  to  be- 
come depositaries  for  this  purpose,  and  all  the  banks  and 
bankers  to  aid  him  in  their  sale. 

The  premium  on  gold  having  disappeared  with  resump- 
tion, American  investors  could  now  purchase  4  per  cents 
without  the  loss  of  the  premium  which  they  had  heretofore 
suffered;  and  the  grand  triumph  of  resumption  brought  the 
credit  of  the  country  to  such  a  condition  that  the  sales  of  4 
per  cents  during  the  month  of  January  were  more  than  8150,- 
000,000,  against  $25,000,000  during  the  preceding  month. 
Many  national  banks,  which  had  heretofore  stood  aloof  and 
rendered  no  aid  in  placing  the  loan,  came  forward  and  asked 
to  be  designated  as  depositaries,  also  invited  and  urged  their 
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customers  to  subscribe,  and  the  loan  thus  became  distributed 
among  small  investors  throughout  the  whole  country. 

Successful  resumption  had  brought  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try to  such  a  high  standard  that  refunding  was  comparatively 
easy,  and  Mr.  Sherman  rapidly  exchanged  high  for  low- 
interest  bonds,  thus  saving,  annually,  heavy  sums  to  the  tax- 
payers, and  confining  the  public  debt  more  largely  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America, 

In  April,  1878,  J.  Frank  Fort,  Republican,  introduced  a 
bill,  which  passed  both  houses,  and  is  now  law,  prohibiting 
any  further  retirement  of  greenbacks. 

The  hostile  influence  and  spirit  of  the  Democracy  against 
the  greenback  and  the  financial  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, have  not  been  confined  to  Congress,  conventions, 
speeches  and  newspapers;  they  have  invaded  the  highest 
sanctuary  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  recorded  their 
acts  in  the  decisions  of  the  justices  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  In  1869,  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  vs,  Griswold, 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  legal  tender  clause,  as 
relating  to  contracts  made  prior  to  its  adoption,  the  Demo- 
cratic Supreme  Court  judges — Chase,  Nelson,  Clifford,  Grier 
and  Field— decided  that  the  legal  tender  act  "is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution;"  and  that  it  is  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution;  while  the  Republican  judges — Miller, 
Swayne  and  Davis — dissented,  and  held  the  "very  decided 
opinion  that  Congress  acted  within  the  scope  of  its  author- 
itv,"  and  declared  the  law  to  be  constitutional. 

That  is  known  as  the  legal  tender  decision  of  1869,  and 
was  not  made  by  a  full  court.  Subsequently,  with  a  full 
bench,  the  Supreme  Court  made,  in  the  cases  of  Knox  vs, 
Lee  and  Parker  vs,  Davis,  what  is  known  as  the  legal  tender 
decision  of  187l--the  Republican  justices,  forming  a  majority 
of  the  court,  holding  the  legal  tender  acts  of  Congress  "con- 
stitutional, as  applied  to  contracts  maJe  either  before  or 
after  their  passage,"  thus  overruling  the  former  decision  in 
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f  Hepburn  cs.  OriswdUl;  wliilt*  llit*  Doiiiocratic  judges,  Chase, 

Nel.snn,  (MilTovjl  an«l  FirM,  dissontcul. 

liiit  tho  Unilt'd  States  S:i|nvrne  ('»>iirt  finally  went  fur- 
ther. 'I'ho  ciise  of  Auirustus  I).  Jullianl  ra,  Thomas  S.  Greeii- 
inm,  brought  befuro  the  Sii|»renie  r<Mirt  on  a  writ  of  error 
from  the  Uniteil  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  South«»rn  ilis- 
triet  of  New  York,  was  tleeiiled  ]\larch  :'i,  1^<84.  The  <jues- 
tion  presented  by  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  court,  is: 
**\V]ielher  the  notes  of  the  United  States,  issued  in  time  of 
war  under  an  act  of  Congress  declaring  them  to  be  legal  lend- 
er in  ]>ayni.int  of  private  debts,  and  afterwards  in  peace  re- 
deemed and  ])aid  for  in  gold  coin  at  the  Treasury,  and  then 
re-issued  under  the  act  of  isTS,  can,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  be  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
such  debts.''  The  court  wa^  unanimously  of  the  oj)inion  that ' 
the  case  could  not  be  distinguished  in  principle  from  the 
cases  theretofore  decided  and  re)>orted,and  all  the  justices  ex- 
cept Field,  who  adhered  to  the  views  expressed  in  his  dis- 
senting opinions  in  j>revinus  cases,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  were  rightly  decided. '^ 

The  Democrats,  who  1  ad  coquetted  fondly  with  the  fiat- 
money  greenbackers  and  demanded  the  instant  repeal  of  the 
resum]>tion  net,  were  thrown  into  spasms  by  this  decision. 
T.  l'\  Ijayard,  of  Delaware,  and  other  Democratic  members 
of  Congress,  promptly  introduced  resolutions  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  that  liereafter  Congress  s'.:all 
have  power  to  make  no  money  exce])l  gold  and  silver  a  legal 
tender  for  public  or  private  debts.  '^ 


>  Th»»  opinion  of  the  court  conoliKk'S  thii<: 

W»*  .«rr  irri.'si?*tit»ly  impolictl  to  tlir-conrhi-iinn  thiit  th('iinpn;Hf*lnfr  upon  the 
TreuMiry  nott-p  of  tlu-  L'niti'«l  St^itos  tbc  M^miity  of  IkMiiit  a  li'jural  tr>nder  iu  pay- 
luent  of  private?  dobts  i«  \\n  npjiropriato  in-'ant.'. coiuliifjve  uiul  plainly  lulapted 
to  the  exfcution  of  undouhtt-'d  j>o\vory  of  Conirre^s,  and  consistent  with  the 
IttttT  and  spirit  of  thf  Cmistitution,  and  thon'foro  within  the  mennlnfi:  of  that 
in8tnim<'nt.  nfcr^xjiry  and  proper  for  the  earryinw:  into  csxeeiition  of  the 
powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  iu  the  jioveruiiient  of  the  United  Stutefl. 

*  Senator  Garland   exempted   war   periods   from  the  operation  of  his 
amendment. 
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In  1877  Richard  P.  Bland,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  a  bill  providing  for  the  free  coina<^e  of 
silver  dollars  of  412A^  grains  (then  worth  about  0*2  cents,  but 
occasionally  since  valued  at  only  8!^  cents,)  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  tiro  millloiK  nor  more  thanyl>/«y  miUions  per  month. 
Although  the  free  coinage  clause  was  eliminated,  l^residcnt 
Hayes  promptly  vetoed,  the  measure,  which  was  practically 
one  to  set  the  government  up  in  the  counterfeiting  business 
on  a  vast  scale;  but  the  Democrats  rallied  as  in  war  limes, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  Republicans,  passed  the  bill  o\v\ 
his  head. 

Under  that  act  an  obnoxious  dollar,  not  actually  worth  its 
face  in  any  spot  on  the  globe,  shunned  by  all  foreign  brokers, 
liated  by  bankers  and  despised  by  commerce,  has  been  steadily 
put  forth  at  the  rate  of  tm)  millions  or  more  a  month  for  six 
years.  It  is  the  drift-wood  of  commerce,an  indigestible  lump  in 
the  great  linancial  system  of  the  country.  Therefore,  as  the 
mints  could  not  cease  putting  it  out,  and  the  p^cple  did  not; 
want  it,  the  government  was  compelled  to  provide  extra 
vault-room  for  it  and  pay  men  tv>  watch  it  niirht  and  day, 
until  the  light-weight  dollar  has  become  a  public  burden. 
I3ills  liavo  been  introduced  providing  for  additional  vault- 
room  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  which  to  store  the  "buz- 
zard dollars,"  as  they  are  called,  but  no  relief,  either  from  the 
coinage  or  the  overflowing  cellars,  has  yet  been  afforded. 

At  the  present  moment  these  shrunken  dollars  are  driv- 
ing our  gold  to  EuroDe — a  deplorable  and  dangerous  circum- 
stance. 

Amongst  the  free-trade,  free  fraud,  free  whisky  and  other 
free  notions  of  the  Democrats  that  the  Republicans  have 
had  to  tight,  is  the  fanciful  idea  of  free  coinage  of  silver. 
And  another  favorite  "idea"  of  the  linancial  tinkers  is  the 
"double-standard" — that  is,  that  both  gold  and  silver  shall 
be  the  standard  of  value  in  raonev. 
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Gold,  silver,  paper,  wood,  leather,  copper,  nickel,  or  other 
8ub8tance,  can  be  used  for  money,  but  only  one  of  them,  of 
intrinsic  value,  can  be  a  standard.  A  double-standard  for 
anything  is  no  less  preposterous  than  a  quintuple  ordecenial- 
standard.  There  can  be  but  one  standard  yard-stick  ;  if  we 
have  two  of  different  lengths,  one  of  them,  certainly,  must 
be  a  fraud  and  a  cheat. 

The  national  banking  act,  with  its  various  amendments, 
.  was  one  of  the  wisest  measures  ever  conceived  by  the  Re- 
publicans. The  Democrats  had  repeatedly  disturbed  the 
finances  of  the  country  by  their  nefarious  banking  laws,  and 
when  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House  everv  man  was  com- 
pelled  to  carry  a  pocket-detective  and  keep  his  lists  of  col- 
lapsed banks  constantly  revised  or  be  cheated  by  sharpers 
who  would  pay  him  money  that  was  good  the  day  before  but 
not  on  the  day  of  payment. 

National  bank  bills  are  good  everywhere.  They  will  buy 
land,  pay  taxes  and  discharge  every  conceivable  obligation, 
public  and  ])rivate,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on 
public  debt. 

If  a  bank  collapses,  all  its  bill-holders  are  sure  to  be  paid 
in  full,  because  the  government  always  holds  United  States 
bonds  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  previously  purchased  and 
deposited  at  Washington  by  the  bank.  To  insure  stability, 
national  banks  are  prohibited  from  loaning  money  on  bond 
and  mortgage,  or  engaging  in  those  wild  real  estate  specula- 
tions  that  have  wrecked  so  many  financial  institutions. 

Instead  of  being  a  rich  monopoly,  as  the  Democrats  allege, 
the  national  banking  system  has  been  subjected  to  such  a 
rigid  rule  of  federal  taxation,^  in  addition  to  the  high  local 
taxation,  from  which  the  certified  and  published  transactions 
of  each  bank  prevent  an  escape,  that  many  institutions  have 


*  It  may  1)o  Ptnttul  that  for  several  years  an  average  of  250  national  banks 
bavo  bevn  unable  to  pay  dividenda. 
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either  voluntarily  gone  into  liquidation  or  reduced  their  cir- 
culation, or  paid  no  dividends. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  supersede  this  system  with  any 
other  that  will  be  equally  safe  and  simple.  And  yet  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  have  attempted  to  prevent  enacting 
laws  for  re-isBuing  national  bank  charters  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  their  settled  policy  to  oppose,  and,  if  possible,  destroy 
anything,  no  matter  how  wise  and  beneiicial,  that  the  Re- 
publicans have  invented  or  espoused. 

But  they  have  not  accomplished  their  design,  nor  has  the 
work  of  the  Republican  party  in  this  regard  ended. 

The 'duties  of  parents  do  not  cease,  but  begin,  with  the 
birth  of  their  children.  They  must  nourish,  guard  and  protect 
them  to  manhood.  There  is  danger,  in  the  rapid  payment  of  the 
public  debt  now  going  on,  of  entirely  wiping  out  the  present 
basis  of  national  banking  before  anything  safe  and  adequate 
to  take  its  place  can  be  adopted. 

In  this  regard  many  suggestions  are  brought  forward. 
Some  would  have  municipal,  county  and  State  bonds  take 
the  place  of  government  securities  as  a  basis  for  bank  circu- 
lation. That  would  not  do.  We  have  seen  too  much  repudi- 
ation,"scaling"  and  "adjusting"  of  these  debts  to  adopt  ihcin 
for  such  a  sacred  and  universal  purpose. 

Others  would  have  a  general  bank  circulation  based  on 
real  estate.  Such  a  system  would  result  in  greater  frauds 
and  more  numerous  losses  than  the  other,  owing  to  the  in- 
cessant and  heavy  fluctuations  of  landed  property,  and  the 
amount  of  worthless  lands  on  which  conscienceless  financiers 
would  succeed  in  starting  banks. 

Butthereisabasisin  every  respect  equal  to  that  of  govern- 
ment bonds,  to- wit :  gold  iiullion.  It  i8,when  of  standard  fine- 
ness, worth  a  certain  amount  by  weight  everywhere  in  the 
world.'  It  could  be  purchased,  after  having  been  tested  and 
stamped  iit  the  federal  mints,  and  deposited  at  Washington 
in  the  same  manner  as  bonds  are  now  purchased  and  depos- 
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ited,  and  for  every  ^c?  1,000  of  gold  the  government  ooald 
allow,  i>orha])s,  $975  of  circulation  to  issue.  Or,  may  be,  to 
more  thoroughly  guard  against  all  possible  losses  and  ex- 
penses in  case  any  bank  should  fail,  only  $950  of  notes  to 
81,000  of  bullion  value  would  be  allowed  to  issue. 

Such  a  basis  would  be  as  safe  and  simple  for  this  people 
as  the  present  basis  of  bonds,  but  not  so  profitable  for  the 
Itanks,  because  bullion,  unlike  fedei%il  securities,  draws  no 
interest.  To  offset  this  feature  the  government  taxation  of 
banks  would  require  to  be  reduced— perhaps  not  wholly  lifted, 
for  whatever  derives  benefits  or  special  powers  and  advant- 
ages from  the  sovereignty  of  a  State  or  nation,  ought  in 
equity,  to  be  compelled  to  make  some  material  return  to  that 
sovereignty  for  the  advantages  so  derived.  But,  with  gold 
bullion  for  a  basis,  the  banks  should  be  given  at  least  the 
benefit  that  accrues  from  lost  circulation,  which  now  goes  to 
the  government. 

Having  provided  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  present  ben- 
eficial banking  system,  with  none  of  its  safeguards  or  ele- 
ments of  stability  diminished,  our  national  debt  may  be 
gradually  wii>ed  out  and  taxation  reduced. 

The  Republican  party  is  alono  capable  and  willing  to  do 
this;  and  with  Democratic  opposition  removed,  all  that  is 
desirable  in  this  direction  would  soon  be  accomplished. 
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CHAPTER    XXXr. 


THE  TARIFF- ENGLAND  AND   THE  SOUTH. 


Object  of  a  Tariff— Free-Trade  iu  Collej^es— England  Wants  Free- 
Trade— She  Also  Favored  Secession— Nalural  Condition  of  Qreat 
Britain— She  Has  People  and  Factories,  but  no  Foo<l  or  I^w  Ma- 
terial—The  United  States  Has  People,  Food  and  Raw  Material  and 
Wants  Factories— The  South  in  Shive  Times— The  South  of  To- 
Day— She  Wanted  Free-Trade  Then— She  Wants  Protection  Now 
—The  Democracy  Her  Chief  Enemy— History  Repeats  Itself— The 
Khedive  and  the  Mamelukes— Inequalities  of  the  Present  TarifT— 
KDgIand*s  Early  Oppression  of  America— Cniel  Penalties  Against 
Colonial  Enterprise— Effects  of  the  Revolution— Again  Crippled 
By  British  Musters — Clamor  for  a  New  Constitution— It  is  Framed 
—The  First  Tariff  Bill  at  once  Enacted— General  Rejoicing- 
Tariff  of  1840— Delight  of  England  and  the  Slave-holders— Unpat- 
riotic Agents  in  Our  Midst— How  England  Built  Up  Her  Prowess— 
A  Pound  of  Wool  Makes  as  Much  Cloth  Here  as  in  England- How 
Can  England,  IJ.OOO  Miles  Distant,  Compete  With  Us— By  Paying 
Low  Wages— Constitutionality  of  the  Tariff— Right  of  Self-Pro- 
tection in  Peace  or  War — Free-Traders'  Plan  of  Gradual  Starv- 
ation . 

A  judicious  tariff  not  only  affords  a  revenue  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  public  expenditures,  but  at  the  same  time  tends  to 
build  up  the  naaterial  condition  of  the  skilled  working 
classes  and  their  employers,  and  contributes  to  the  general 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  That  it  does  so  is 
not  a  mere  accident  or  "incident."  The  tariff  was  and  ought 
to  be  designed  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Because  the  tariff  tends  to  strengthen  and  build  up  must 
be  the  reason  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  politicians  op- 
pose it;  for  with    the   exceptions  of  building  up  the  State- 
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rights  theory,  slavery,  secession,  Rebellion,  an  enormoas 
public  debt,  a  polluted  ballot  and  a  mountain  of  political 
outrages  in  the  South,  they  have  been  principally  engaged  in 
tearing  down.  They  are  now  mining  and  sapping  at  the 
tariff,  simply  because  it  is  a  part  of  their  general  programme 
of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and  be- 
cause the  sound  of  free-trade  is  in  consonance  with  tlieir 
party  cry  of  free  whisky,  free  tobacco,  free-coinage,  free 
fraud  and  free  riots  on  clectio^i  day. 

The  abstract  principles  of  free-trade  are  generally  taught 
in  our  loading  schools  and  colleges,  because  they  are  harmo 
nious  and  beautiful  when  lifted  above  the  hard,  practical 
affairs  of  human  life,  and  because  college  professors,  re- 
moved from  the  world  and  able  to  get  their  salaries  without 
testing  the  inexorable  laws  of  trade  and  commerce,  are  too 
generally  impractical  men. 

The  United  States  now  lias  a  tariff  that  brings  in  a  large 
revenue  and  at  the  same  time  protects  home  industries. 
That  any  law  which  we  can  conceive  will  do  these  two 
things,  would  seem  to  be  all  the  argument  required  in  its 
favor. 

It  certainlv  must  be  a  remarkable  enactment  that  at  once 
pours  money  into  our  treasury  and  defends  our  manufacturers 
and  artisans  from  the  inroads  of  the  older  countries  of  the 
world,  swarming  with  the  offspring  of  time  and  poverty,  and 
backed  by  the  accumulations  of  centuries. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  tariff  laws  need  no  other  sup- 
port than  the  fact  that  they  are  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Democracy  of  this  country  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
When  the  late  Rebellion  broke  out  Great  Britain  and  the 
ruling  spirits  of  the  Democracy  were  then,  as  now,  on  the 
same  side — both  actively  favored  secession. 

If  protection  is  as  ruinous  to  the  poor  as  the  free-trade 
Democrats  claim,  is  it  not  strange  that  an  immigrant  stream 
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of  over   a   half-million  a  year  should  be   pouring   upon   u& 
from  the  old  world? 

England  has  several  agents  in  the  United  States  who  are^ 
paid  to  clamor  for  free-trade.  In  one  sense  it  might  be  said 
that  a  person  who  accepts  bribes  from  another  country  to 
work  against  the  interests  of  his  own,  is  guilty  of  treason. 
England  desires  us  to  engraft  free-trade  upon  our  commer- 
cial policy,  Jit  the  same  time  boasting  that  whenever  we 
shall  adopt  it,  she  will  "close  up  the  last  of  our  cotton  facto- 
ries in  two  years." 

Great  Britain  essayed  to  help  the  Democracy  destroy  our; 
glorious  Union  of  States;  now  the  Democracy  is  helping  Great 
Britain  to  destroy  the  cotton  factories  in  our  midst  and  par- 
alyze our  industrial  condition  generally.  What  a  party  for 
the  poor  man! 

The  tariff  helps  the  United  States  and  injures  Eiigliindr- 
Therefore  England  clamors  for  free-trade,  because,  percontrciy 
that  would  help  her  and  hurt  the  United  States. 

What  an  incongruity  for  the  Irish  to  vote,  at  the  behests 
of  England,  the  free-trade  Democratic  ticket! 

A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  show  the  totally  different 
positons  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  island  of 
Great  Britain  is  small,  old  and  thickly  peopled.  Outside  of 
coal  and  iron  she  has  no  raw  materials  worth  comparing  with 
her  enormous  consumption.  Cotton,  wool,  corn,  meat,  wheat, 
timbers,  silk,  sugar,  silver,  gold,  copper,  dyes,  tobacco,  rice, 
and  food  articles  generally,  must  be  brought  largely  or  wholly 
from  foreign  countries  to  feed  her  people  and  her  factories. 

What  principle,  then,  should  govern  her  commerce?  That 
of  free-trade,  most  assuredly;  for  if  she  had  a  general  tariif 
it  would  add  to  the  cost  of  food  articles,  and  of  raw  materialn 
used  in  her  thousand  factories,  which,  added  to  the  fees  of 
transporting  those  raw  materials  one  way  and  the  manu- 
factured articles  the  other,  would  operate  with  heavy  disaster 
upon  master  and  workman  alike. 
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Now  let  US  examine  the  condition  of  tlie  United  States  in 
these  respects.  She  has  a  vast  territory,  much  of  whichy  in 
addition  to  that  of  her  neighbors,  is  unsettled.  Her  hills 
are  covered  with  extensive  foresti*  of  valuable  woods;  within 
her  bowels  slumber  the  greatest  coal,  iron,  copper,  silver, 
gold  and  granite  mines  in  the  world;  in  the  South  are  pro- 
duced cotton,  rice,  tobacco  and  sugar  in  enormous  quantities; 
on  her  Western  plains  roam  numberless  henis  of  cattle;  from 
her  broad  prairies  are  gathered  wheat  and  corn  enough  for 
200,000,000  of  souls;  her  Northern  hills  and  valleys  send  to 
the  seaboard  ship-load  after  ship-load  of  beef  and  pork;  in 
short,  America  imports  no  food  articles,  and  is  required  to 
purchase  abroad  only  insignificant  quantities  of  rs^w  materials 
for  her  manufactures. 

What  principle  should  govern  the  commerce  of  sucb  a 
country?  That  of  a  protective  tariff,  beyond  any  question. 
Yes,  proftytfre  tariff.  No  patriotic  American  should  be  afraid 
of  that  term,  or  ever  flee  before  the  yells  of  the  uncivilized 
Democracy. 

England  wants  free-trade  because,  not  wishing  to  buy 
manufactured  articles  but  making  them  herself,  a  tariff  would 
only  put  an  embargo  on  raw  material,  of  which  she  is  iu  per- 
petual need.  She  wants  other  countries  to  ado])t  the  free- 
trade  policy  because  their  tariff  is  simply  an  embargo  on  her 
manufactured  articles,  of  which  she  always  has  an  abundance 
to  sell,  and  on  the  sale  of  which  her  life  depends. 

America  wants  protection  because,  having  an  abundancel 
of  raw  materials  for  her  own  tables  and  factories,  she  will  { 
be  most  prosperous  when  her  people  are  turning  those  raw 
materials  into  finished  articles  in  such  quantities  as  will  not 
only  supply  the  home  demand,  but  leave  a  surplus  for  export. 

If  the  principle  of  free- trade  is  now  appropriate  for  Eng- 
land, as  seems  well  established,  then,  her  natural  condition 
and  products  being   the  very  o|']>osite  of  tliose  of  America, 
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there  can  be  no  other  conclusion  tiian  that  we  must  have  pro- 
tection. 

For  two  centuries  the  South  was  the  chief  champion  in 
America  of  the  principle,  or  vagary,  of  free-trade.  Her  po- 
sition then  had  some  elements  of  soundness.  She  had  nearly 
4,000,000  slaves  to  till  the  soil — raise  cotton,  sugar,  rice  and 
tobacco /f/r  export.  She  had  no  cotton  or  woolen  mills,  not 
many  refineries,  and  but  few  tobacco  factories.  As  she  was 
producing  and  selling  raw  materials  and  nothing  else,  and 
buying  only  manufactured  articles,  her  condition  would  be 
most  prosperous  under  the  policy  of  free-trade  because  then 
there  would  be  no  embargo  on  either  what  she  sold  or  what 
fihe  bought. 

But  the  North,  having  no  slave-labor,  was  engaged  largely 
in  manufacturing,  and  wanted  protection.  Hence,  on  this 
point,  the  North  and  the  South  were  always  at  loggerheads. 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  things  in  the  South  now? 
Slavery  has  been  abolished;  blacks  and  whites  are  working 
flide  by  side  for  hire;  the  blacks  begin  to  have  wants  and  am- 
bitions as  to  dress  and  home  comforts  that  they  were  never 
permitted  to  know  in  bondage,  and  cotton  mills,  rice  mills, 
tobacco  factories,  iron  mills,  blast  furnaces,  sugar  refineries 
and  other  industries  are  struggling  upward  for  the  purpose 
of  consuming  the  products  brought  from  Southern  soil  by 
free  labor. 

Under  these  changed  conditions,  what  are  the  Southern 
journals,  capitalists  and  laborers  now  demanding?  ProtCi:' 
lion.  And,  except  among  a  few  moss-back  Bourbons  who 
apparently  would  rather  starve  than  espouse  a  Republican 
principle,  that  demand  is  emplhitic  and  general. 

In  ante-bellum  days,  with  slave-labor,  the  Southern  plant- 
ers could  afTord  to  pay  the  freight  on  their  cotton  to  the 
mills  of  New  England  and  Great  Britain,  pay  the 
wages  and  profits  required  to  manufacture  it  into  cloth  in 
those   sections,  and   pay   the  transportation  charges  on  the 
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finiihed  good^  back  to  the  Soiitb.  But  tlitj  wanted  free- 
trade,  wo  there  should  bo  no  other  chargcH  than  those  cdb- 
me  rated . 

Kow,  when  the  lalwr  required  to  iirmlHee  cotton,  «ig*r, 
rice  nnd  lobauco  co»ta  money,  slavery  having  tiecD  aboliiihed, 
the  Sonthernci-fl  can  not  afford  to  pay  all  these  outside  and 
foreign  chnr>;e)i;  but,  if  they  would  lie  [iroxperous,  they  moat 
Bn|i))ort  their  xurplus  population,  inorease  their  home  con- 
gum)ition  by  turning  the  products  of  their  soil  and  forests 
into  tiiiirihi-d  articles  in  their  own  miditt.  This  they  desire 
to  dii;  lu'iice,  aside  from  their  pestiferoiM  jioliticians,  who 
still  cling  to  the  theories  that  prevailed  in  slave  days,  they 
staiitl  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Republican  North,  and 
demand  prolection. 

Why  then,  lihould  they  not  Kt.-ind  by  their  purses,  their 
country,  their  homes  and  their  phuit™iii>U8  by  voting  the  Re- 
pulili.'uu   lii'ket? 

Iiiii  the  Democracy  of  iho  North,  true  to  its  ancient 
record  of  weakness,  imbecility  and  enmity  to  prosperity, 
strikes  the  South  wilh  an  iron  hand  by  clamoring  for  free- 
trade  with  a  mealy  mouth. 

The  South  dem:i[ids.  and,  if  Dhe  shall  ever  become  pros- 
perous, miii>t  have  a  retention  of  the  tariff.  It  is  the  leading 
policy  of  the  Demoer.iey,  notwithstanding  any  temponuf  ■ 
hedging  they  may  do  during  a  Presidential  campaign  in  order 
to  get  votes  umier  faUe  pretenses,  to  inaugurate  a  reign  of 
free-tra>ie  whenever  ihey  shall  have  the  power.  The  people 
of  the  South  know  this  and  earnestly  protest  against  it;  nod 
if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  their  intense  partisanship 
and  hatred  in  the  abstract  of  the  Republican  party,  thewbite 
Democrats  of  that  unfortunate  section  would  vote  as  one 
man  for  the  Republican  candidates  for  President  andCoi^ 
gressmen,  in  order  to  preserve  and  protect  their  indostrial 
interests. 
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Col.  Wm.  II.  Small  wood,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans 
Produce  Exchange,  a  gentleman  hoary-lieaded  in  his  Democ- 
racy, said  to  the  writer  recently  that  he  had  no  doubt  his 
party,  if  it  could  secure  control  of  the  federal  administration, 
would  ^^abolish  the  tariff  and  wipe  out  the  young  industrial 
interests  of  the  South." 

History  repeats  itself.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  invited 
the  proud  but  turbulent  Mamelukes  to  a  great  feast.  Not 
without  some  distrust  of  their  ancient  enemy,  they  accepted 
the  invitation  and  gathered  in  numbers  at  the  banquet. 
When  they  had  reached  the  innermost  courts  and  alleys  of 
the  palace,  the  Khedive's  warriors  fell  upon  them  with  sud- 
den fury  from  secret  window,  convenient  cellar  or  overhang- 
ing balcony,  nor  slackened  the  cowardly  butchery  until  the 
last  one  had  bitten  the  dust. 

The  Democrats  of  the  North  now  invite  the  South  to 
help  elevate  them  to  a  great  politioal  feast  of  postof!ices, 
collectorships  and  federal  nests  galore.  If  this  invitation 
shall  be  accepted,  and  if  the  plan  by  any  unaccountable  mis- 
fortune shall  succeed,  the  poor  manufacturers  and  planters 
of  the  South  will,  like  the  Mamelukes,  be  assailed  by  the 
free-trade  Zulus  of  the  North  and  exterminated  without 
mercy. 

If  we  had  not  a  large  public  debt  to  liquidate,  numer- 
ous new  postal  routes  to  establish  and  maintain,  new  custom- 
houses to  erect  throughout  the  North,  South  and  West,  and  a 
navy  to  create,  rivers  and  harbors  to  improve,  and  numerous 
other  growins^  expenses  incident  to  an  expanding  country 
to  meet  from  the  proceeds  of  the  tariff,  the  tariff  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  maintained  by  the  Republican  party 
for  the  benefit  of  the  prostrate  but  struggling  South,  if 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  factories,  producers  and  factory- 
men  of  other  sections  of  the  Union. 

As  there  can  be  no  perfect  laws,  so,  undoubtedly  there  are 
some  inequalities  and  incongruities  in  the  present  tariff  regu 
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lations;  but  tliat  fact  (loci  not  cArry  utt  to  the  conclaeion 
tbal  tliorc  hIiouIiI  bo  no  tariff  wliatcv<;r.  The  <|iieHtioii  o# 
whether  raw  materiald  Bhunld  be  generally  protected  io  a 
country  like  thin,  in  npen  to  debate. 

lVi'hii|>s  whatever  coiucs  from  the  soil,  and  in  and  can  be 
proOiiued  in  ooiixiiU'rablo  quantities,  as  cotton,  wool,  sugar, 
grains,  elc,  sbouhl  be  protected,  because  they  depend  for 
their  growth  upon  the  lalior  of  each  recurring  year.  Bui 
whether  mich  other  raw  materials  as  iron  ore,  himber,  coal, 
etc.,  which  can  not  he  periodically  produced  by  labor  but  are 
merely  belil  in  trust  and  8tore  by  nature,  should  be  protected, 
is  doubtful. 

To  protect  lumber  destroys  our  forests  more  rapidly,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  k(>e|>  out  the  lumber  of  neighborinj^  prov- 
inces; ami  p"rhnps  the  same  argument  np|)lies  to  coal  and  ores. 

In<!i|iialilieH  and  incongruities  may  be  remedied,  but  de- 
struction will  follow  the  political  [larty  tliatshall  strangle  our 
country  with  free-trade. 

The  value  and  efficiency  of  the[ir')tective  princijde  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  countries  of  Europe,  Englanit  for  200  years 
leading  them  all.  The  spies  and  traitors  who,  in  our  own 
bouMe,  are  attacking  the  eonimertial  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  ]>oiNoning  the  public  with  the  sophistries  and 
falsehoods  of  the  free-trade  theory,  are  paid  with  British 
gold.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  liow  England  h.ij  been  solici- 
tous for  our  wellfiire  in  the  past.  A  few  sentences  will  he 
(juoted  from  "Gee  on  Trade,"  a  standard  liriiiHh  publication 
of  17  Sit: 

Manufactures  in  our  American  colonies  should  be  dia- 
cournj;i''l,  pr.iliihile-l.  We  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  our  colnnies,  f«  J'fii(f(»m  l/i-iii  from  xttliii;/  >if>  any 
of  t/in  iiiini'rfii'-''inii  ir/drh  tiv:  riirrlrt}  nii  in  (irtiil  JtriUUni 
and  any  sucli  atl('in|it  shoiiUl  be  eiuslicd  in  the  beginning. 
Our  eolonies  are  niucli  in  the  sanii.' state  as  Ireland  was  in, 
when  they  began  tin'  wiiolen  manufacture,  •iiul  u*  tlwir  ntOHi- 
her  iiiT' line,  ir.ill  full  ti/i-in  iniiniifi'ctimii  /•»•  cliit/iiiiff  litem- 
seh-ex,  if  iluf  e.iro  be  mit  lairii  to  tiiid  tiujihi/iiiKul /'or  them  io 
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raising  siu-h  pr<)<liictioiis  as  may  enable  the  in  to  furnish  thera- 
8elve?<  wiih  ;ill  the  necessaries  from  us.  As  thev  will  have 
the  provhliiig  rough  material  to  themselves,  so  shall  we  have 
the  manufacture  of  them.  If  encouragement  be  given  for 
raising  hemj),  flax,  etc.,  iloubth^ss  they  will  soon  begin  to 
manufacture,  //'  uvt  prev*  nted.  Therefore,  to  stoj)  the  progress 
of  aiif/  .'if«:h  nm/nfj'arfure,  it  is  ])roposed  that  no  weaver  have 
liberty  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  at  first  registering  at  an 
otlice  keja  for  that  purpose;  that  all  slitting  mills  and  en- 
gines for  drawing  wire  or  weaving  stockings,  U-  put  down; 
that  all  Xnjrois  be  prohibited  from  xriarintj  iithr  linen  or 
woolen^  or  spinni/Kj  or  cotnbinff  of  %ro(>/,  or  workihg  at  any 
manyfirture  of  irony  further  than  making  into  ]>ig  or  bar 
iron;  that  they  also  be />ro/t?7>/V<'(/  from  manufacturing  hats, 
idocL'ings  or  kathtr  of  any  kind.  This  limitation  will  not 
abridge  the  planters  of  any  liberties  they  now  enjoy — on  the 
contrary,  it  will  turn  their  industry  to  promoting  and  raising 
these  rough  materials.  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  and  our  own,  it  will 
appear  tliat  tntt  om  fourth  (f  th*ir  pyodtirt  redtnmds  to  their 
Oir/t  /n'nff,fir  ot/t  (f  all  tjnit  enmi'»  hi  re,  thi-y  only  carry  back 
cloth  iinj  ami  othtr  conunotHtit.'ifn*  their  fa  m  Hit  s,  all  of  w^hich 
is  of  t)Hf  nu-rchandise  and  manufacture  of  this  kingdom.  All 
these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  j)lantations,  InsidiA  the 
viorfyif(f(i<  on  the  plant*  rs!*  estatts^  and  th  high  interest  they  pay 
1(8,  which  is  eery  considerable. 

This  is  but  a  mild  account,  by  Gee,  of  the  mere  }>olicy  of 
Great  I^ritain.  The  actual  facts  are  even  more  cruel  and  of- 
fensive. In  order  to  keep  down  the  enterprise  and  industry 
of  the  American  colonies,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  ITol, 
called  upon  the  Hoard  of  Trade  and  Plantations  to  make  a 
report  **\vith  respect  to  any  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up, 
or  trnde  carried  on  in  the  colonies,  detrimental  tn  the  trade, 
navigation  and  inannfaHares  of  Great  lirittiiny  The  manu- 
factures most  injurious  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
parent  country  were  those  of  wool,  flax,  iron,  paper,  hats  and 
leather. 

Hats,  it  appeared,  had  been  made  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, and  even  exported  to  foreign  countries.  An  act  was 
therefore  passed  in  I7;i2  forbidding  hats  or  felts  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  colonies,  or  even  "to  be  lomlod   on  a  horse, 
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cart  or  other  carriage  for  transportatkm  from  ove  colony  to 
another,'*^  And  in  1750  a  law  v  as  j)asso<l  ^^l^ioll  prohibited 
"the  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or  other  engine  for 
slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a 
tilt  hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  in  the  colonies^ 
under  penalty  of  £200." 

Every  such  mill,  engine,  forge  or  furnace  was  declared  to 
be  a  common  uuisancf^  which  the  governors  of  the  provinces, 
on  information,  were  bound  to  abate,  under  penalty  of  £500, 
within  thirty  days. 

The  Revolution  disturbed  commercial  relations  generally, 
and  destroyed  those  that,  greatly  to  our  detriment,  had  snb- 
sisted  between  the  oolonien  and  Great  Britain.  But  peace 
brought  with  it  the  former  difficulties,  and  not  less  burden- 
some oppression  by  the  British.  Congress  had  no  power  to 
lay  a  tariff,  and  the  several  States  levied  such  duties  against 
the  old  world  and  against  each  other  as  would  best  subserve 
their  various  interests. 

England  then  prohibited  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  by  a  merciless  enforcement  of  her  general  navigation 
acts  our  commerce  was  nearly  destroyed.  Our  manufactures 
were  paralyzed  and  our  markets  flooded  with  English  goods, 
while  the  feeble  stream  of  coin  that  had  circulated  among 
our  citizens  passed  rapidly  into  the  pockets  of  British  masters 
And  merchants. 

The  outlook  was  indeed  gloomy.  The  merchants  and 
factorymen  began  to  clamor  for  some  change  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  that  would  enable  Congress  to  lay  a  protect- 
ive duty.  This  clamor  increased  in  earnestness  and  vehe- 
mence until  the  present  Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted 
hy  the  States. 

As  soon  as  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  formed  under  the  new  Constitution,  James  Madison 
brought  forward  the  subject  of  duties.  Petitions  were  pour- 
ing in  from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  manu* 
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facturers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,and  in  response  to  their  earn- 
est  demands.  Congress  set  to  work  at  once  and  framed  the  first 
general  impost  law  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Republic.  It  was  signed  by  George  Washington  and  became 
a  law  on  July  4,  1789. 

Its  passage  was  greeted  by  public  rejoicings  in  the  lead- 
ing communities,  and  from  that  day  the  condition  of  Ameri- 
can workmen  began  to  improve.  Our  various  industries  have 
continued  to  grow  and  strengthen,  except  such  as  were  throt- 
tled by  the  low  tariff  of  1846,  until  the  present  time. 

the  tariff  of  1846  was  conceived  and  forced  through  Con- 
gress by  the  Democrats,  actively  aided  by  the  paid  agents  of 
Great  Britain.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  disastrous  blows  of 
the  19th  century  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  114  to  95,  and  all  but  one 
(a  Whig  of  Alabama)  of  the  affirmative  voters  were  Demo- 
crats. 

The  news  of  that  desperate  attack  on  the  industries  of 
America  was  received  in  England  with  hardly  less  general 
rejoicing  than  had  greeted  the  iirst  tariff  act  in  this  country. 
The  Manchester  organ  of  the  manufacturers  gleefully  de- 
clared: 

The  Independence  packet  ship,  which  has  so  often  brought 
important  intelligence  from  the  United  States,  has  arrived  in 
port,  bringing  the  best  j}iece  of  7}ew8  she  has  ever  conveyed  to 
this  cot47itn/y  namely,  that  of  the  passage  of  the  new  and 
liberal  tariff  duties  on  imports  founded  on  Mr.  Walker's  re- 
port, through  the  American  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
majority  of  114  to  95  votes.. 

Like  proclamations  of  rejoicing  went  out  in  all  the  papers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Said  a  leading  Liverpool  journal : 
"The  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
American  market  to  the  Brtlish  manufacturer,  whilst  it  will 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  ^icople  of  the  Eastern  States  in  man- 
ufacturing skUl,^^ 
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Kilt,  mingled  with  tlic  uliotttflnfjollificatioii  sontnpby  tbe 
BvitislKTH  and  the  Hiave-holding  Dciiiocracy,  arOHc  a  wail  of 
(IJKtroKA  froiu  all  ihu  ninnurai-Uiriiig  centers,  Norlli  and  South, 
ill  thf  IJiiioi).  FaiitiiricN  closed,  failures  increased,  wages 
dc-cliiH'il  and  own  ttie  iiriii-s  of  raw  cotton  and  other  natural 
prodiiuLt  woru  duiircfsed  liy  the  period  of  general  suffering 
that  enKiied. 

Now  again,  iti  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1884,  do  wc  find  the 
iigciitHof  (jieat  Itritaiii,  danioronyly  aided  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  thi;  N'orlli,  engaged  in  systematic  and  persist- 
ent  efforts  to  strike  a  vital  upot  of  our  industries  with  tfae 
paltty  of  free-trade.  Uui  ilie  South  in  not  this  time  in  tb« 
treason.  Kor  Ihe  lirxt  time  in  tlic  history  of  tho  Bepublican 
party  do  wc  see  Ihe  wliitex  of  the  Suutli  divided  and  a  lai^ 
portion  of  Uieni  making  common  cauitc  witb  the  Republicans 
foronc  of  tlit'  fiiiulanKntiil  jirinciples  of  giowtli  and  pros- 
perity in  a  iirodiicing  country. 

Tbe  preceding  par.igraplm  must  make  clear  tlie  vast  bene- 
filN  England  haw  derivcti  in  the  past  and  would  derive  again 
from  free-trade  with  tlio  United  States.  In  i)roportion  as 
tilie  would  he  heneliteil,  wc  should  he  prostrated  and  injured. 
The  utier  lack  of  mercy  wilL  whleh,  in  earlier  years,  she  at- 
tempted to  criiHli  out  all  forms  of  industrial  progrexB  in 
America,  must  also  he  plain.  Wlio,  then,  being  a  patriotio 
ciii/.cn  of  the  United  States,  can  espouse  tho  c.iuse  of  free- 
trad  e? 

Tre.ison  is  generally  understood  to  ho  rebellion  n^-ainst, 
or  affording  aid  and  comfort  to  the  armed  enemies  of,  one's 
country.  It  is  pnniKliable  with  death.  But  he  who  actively 
aids  a  foreign  country  to  establish  for  its  benefit  a  policy 
that  is  detrimental  or  ruinous  to  his  own,  is  guilty  of  a  form 
of  treason  less  startling  in  its  outer  garmentu,  it  is  true,  but 
not  less  dangeronM  and  destructive  in  its  effects. 

Minnesota  ami  Nebraska  have  but  few  manufactures.  A 
certain  percentage  of  their  people,  ihereforc,  have  been  oar- 
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rieJ  up  into  the  clouds  by  the  BOphisms  of  free-trade.  They 
desire  to  sell  their  wheat,  corn  and  flour  at  tariflf  j)rice«  in 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  to  purchase  their  fabrics 
and  wares  at  free-trade  rates  of  Great  Britain.  Of  course, 
this  can  not  bo  done. 

Their  falacious  argument  may  be  fairly  met  by  this  state- 
ment by  William  W.  Eaton,  United  States  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut: 

New  England  manufacturers  buy  and  consume  every  year 
8«^0,000,()00  worth  of  cotton  from  the  South,  and  $50,000,000 
of  breadstulTs  from  the  West.  Is  it  not  for  the  general  wel- 
fare that  the  South  and  West  should  retain  that  market?  But 
they  would  lose  it  if  New  England  manufactories  should  be 
closed.     Would  that  promote  the  general  welfare? 

I  want  to  say  to  those  members  who  are  talking  about  rob- 
bery, and  plunder,  and  corruption,  and  thievery,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  article  that  goes  South  which  is  not  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  No  matter  how 
wrong  ])rotection  is,  the  fact  remains  it  has  cheapened  every- 
thing under  God^s  heaven  that  man,  woman  or  child  uses. 

It  is  probable  that  not  even  the  laborer  is  more  benefited 
than  the  farmer  by  the  tariff.  The  cost  of  nails,  glass,  iron 
in  its  various  forms,  agricultural  machinery,  hats,  clothing, 
etc.,  are  much  cheaper  now  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  low 
tariff,  while  the  farmer  receives  from  50  to  300  per  cent, 
more  for  his  meat,  butter,  grain,  cheese  and  farm  products. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  this  fact  to  the  farmers,  they  all 
know  it. 

No  intelligent  agriculturalist,  therefore,  favors  free-trade; 
and  when  Nebraska  and  Minnesota  begin  the  erection  of  fac- 
tories, as  they  soon  will,  they  will  become  staunch  siij>jK»rt- 
ers  of  a  judicious  tariff,  but  will  receive  hardly  greater  bene- 
fit from  it  than  they  now  do. 

The  late  Peter  Cooper,  a  heavy  manufacturer  and  one  of 
the  foremost  friends  of  the  laboring  men  of  his  time,  in  dis- 
cussing the  demand  of  England  for  free-trade  in  America, 
declared  :  "We  might  as  well  permit  our  enemies  to  direct 
the  movements  of  our  armies  in  time  of  war,  as   to  permit 
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them  to  direct  or  control  our  manufactures  and  other  indus- 
tries in  time  of  peace." 

Great  Britain  built  up  her  commercial  prowess  and  certain 
branches  of  manufacturing  by  means  of  the  most  oppressive 
and  iniquitous  system  of  restriction  ever  known.  Ilerold 
navigation  laws  are  familiar  to  all.  In  early  times  she  ob- 
served that  Continental  nations  were  manufacturinflf  woolen 
fabrics  in  great  quantities  and  growing  rich,  although  purchas- 
ing their  wool  in  England. 

Thereupon  the  English  enacted  interdictory  laws  against 
the  exportation  of  wools,  declaring  the  penalty  of  death 
against  certain  violations  of  them.  At  the  same  time  she 
invited  the  Lombards,  who  were  skilled  weavers,  over  to 
make  cloth  in  England. 

It  was  also  made  a  penal  offense  for  a  corpse  to  be  buried 
in  a  coftin  not  lined  with  wool. 

What  w^as  the  result  ?  Every  stone  of  wool  grown  in 
England  was  made  into  cloth  or  otherwise  consumed  at  home, 
and  the  business  of  manufacturing  woolen  cloths  became 
extensive  and  prosperous,  though  at  tremendous  cost. 

Upon  all  fabrics  and  wares  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  are  paid  various  taxes,  and  also  taxes  upon  the  facto* 
ries  themselves. 

Laborers  are  employed  to  build  those  factories,  to  transport 
the  raw  material,  to  manufacture  that  material,  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  in  various  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  store, 
handle  and  sell  the  finished  goods;  and  all  the  money  paid 
to  the  workmen  or  for  raw  material  and  finished  articles, 
goes  to  our  friends  and  neighbors — is  kept  at  honie.  This 
can  not  be  true  when  we  purchase  in  Great  Britain.  We  then 
drain  our  purses  for  the  benefit  of  British  masters  and  mer- 
chants. 

America  is  compelled  to  support  a  certain  number  of  fac- 
tories.    Should  they  be  located  in  America  or  Great  Britain? 
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A  pound  of  cotton  or  wool  will  produce  just  as  much  and 
just  as  good  cloth  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  By 
what  means,  then,  can  England  buy  our  cotton,  transport  it 
in  her  own  ships  to  English  factories,  manufacture  it  into 
fabrics  and  ship  it  back  and  sell  it  to  us  at  the  same  rate  as 
is  charged  for  home-made  articles  ? 

I3y  an  oppressive  system  of  low  wages.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  th  s  conclusion.  Taxes  and  insurance  are  lower 
in  England  than  America,  it  is  true,  but  these  are  insignifi- 
cant items,  having  little  or  no  effect  upon  wages. 

To  do  what  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  cost  of  transport- 
ing the  cotton  from  America  to  England,  the  seaman's  wages* 
the  ship-company's  profits  and  the  cost  of  sending  the  fabrics 
back  to  America  in  a  similar  manner,  must  all  be  taken  out 
of  the  salaries  of  the  operatives.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
dissatisfaction  and  poverty  are  widespread  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Great  Britain?  What  wonder  that  thous- 
ands leave  the  "bright  little  tight  little  island"  for  America 
every  year? 

A  large  number  of  Democratic  statesmen,  so-called,  hold 
that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  lay  a  tariff  that  will  "pro- 
tect" or  build  up  our  manufacturing  interests.  This  sophis- 
tical argument  is  precisely  like  that  used  by  Judge  Black 
and  President  Buchanan  in  1860,  when  they  invited  secession 
by  declaring  that  Congress  had  no  power  of  self-preservation, 
no  means  of  self-defense. 

Congress  has  the  power,  unquestionably,  to  do  whatever 
tends  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  nation;  and  especially 
rightful  authority  to  protect  the  people  from  foreign  enemies 
as  well  in  times  of  peace  as  times  of  war,  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  has  a  right  to  protect  itself  against  a  peaceful 
thief  as  well  as  against  an  armed  and  aggressive  foe. 

But  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  protective 
tariff  does  not  rest  merely  on  sound  logic  and  common  sense. 
The  convention  that  gave  us  the  Constitution  itself  was  called 
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•chiefly  for  the  very  purpose  of  establishing  power  which  did 
.not  exist  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  namely,  to  lay  a 
general  protective  tariff. 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  England  had  withdrawn  her 
armies  and  warships,  but  the  assaults  of  her  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers  were  even  more  disastrous  than  had  been 
those  of  her  armies.  Ilcr  tradesmen  were  successful  where 
her  armies  had  failed.  A  new  Constitution  was  framed* 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  new  form  of  at- 
tack invented  by  our  British  foes.  To  claim,  then,  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  do  the  very  thing  the  Constitution  was  ' 
framed  to  do,  is  too  preposterous  for  serious  debate.  It  is 
worthy  of  its  source — the  free-trade  Democracy. 

Even  the  most  hair-brained  free-trader  declares  he  would 
not  have  free-trade  come  on  "at  once,  but  gradually."  What 
does  he  admit  by  this?  That  the  business  interests  must 
certainly  suffer  by  the  inauguration  of  his  policy  of  free- 
trade,  but  that  if  it  can  be  brought  on  "gradually,"  tliosc  in- 
terests will  probably  not  be  entirely  destroyed. 

In  other  woras,  to  deprive  a  workman  at  once  of  food  and 
drink  will  result  fatally;  while,  by  bringing  him  down  step 
by  step  from  abundance  to  scarcity,  he  will  at  last  be  able  to 
actually  drag  himself  along  for  years  on  bread  and  water,  or, 
if  he  die,  he  will  die  so  slowly  that  the  result  can  not  be  called 
instant  and  cold-blooded  murder,  but  simply  death  from  star- 
vation. 

If  a  thing  is  good,  why  not  have  it  at  once?  There  are 
those  who,  like  the  "gradual"  free-traders,  believe  that  in 
amputating  a  dog's  tail,  it  inflicts  less  pain  to  cut  off  an  inch 
at  a  time  every  ten  days  than  to  sever  the  entire  appendage 
at  once.  But  the  dog  loses  his  tail  nevertheless.  The  result 
is  the  same  by  either  method.  So  with  free-trade,  "gradual'* 
or  abrupt. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  our  raw  materials  are  abundant  and 
our  population  on  the  increase,  a  curse  will  fall  on  the  party 
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that  shall  inaugurate  a  system  of  absolute  free-trade  in  Amer- 
ica, whether  precipitately  or  gradually. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


SECTION ALISM— SOUTHERN  SENT1MP:NT  . 


Difference  Between  the  Solid  South  and  the  Solid  North— "The  Re- 
public of  Republics"— The  North,  Not  the  South,  Guilty  of  Trea- 
son— Defense,  Not  Assault,  is  Crime— Southern  Utterances — "The 
Confederacy  Still  Exists  and  Jeff.  Davis  is  Still  Our  President"— 
Hatred  of  the  Union — Soldiers*  Pensions — The  South  Complains 
of  Their  Payment— Jeff.  Davis  Speaks— The  **Lo8t  Cause"  Still 
Right — How  to  Teach  Treason  to  Childr'^n— Is  There  Any  Danger 
in  Keeping  the  South  Out  of  Power  Yet  I^ongcr — Material  Con- 
dition of  the  Late  Slave  States— Captuin  Gillespie's  Wish— Excur- 
sion Tickets  for  Southern  Democrats— Sentiment  of  the  North- 
Not  Reciprocated  by  the  South— What  the  Cotton  States  Mi^ht 
Be— Opportunities  for  Profitable  Investment— "Why  They  Are  Un- 
occupied—Transfiguration of  Atlanta  and  Chattanooga. 

For  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  favorite  charges  against 
the  Republican  party  has  been  that  it  is  "  sectional."  If  the 
-charge  is  true,  then  the  Democratic  party  is  also  sectional. 
One  represents  the  solid  South,  and  the  other  the  solid  North. 
History  tells  us  plainly  what  the  country  was  under  the  rule 
of  Southern  sectionalists,  and  the  growth  and  progress  of  to- 
day show  with  equal  plainness  what  it  is  under  the  rule  of 
Northern  sectional ists. 

Whenever  the  solid  North  shall  go  out  of  Washington, 
the  solid  South  will  go  in.  Before  making  such  a  change, 
should  we  not  find  out  whether  the  Southern  Democrat  is 
the  same  old  Democrat  we  saw  go  out  in  1800? 

Southern  journals  and  orators,  headed  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
<;ontinue  to  declare  that  the  late  war  settled  no  principles, 
'^'but  merely  demonstrated  that  t!)e  South  was  wonkor  than  the 
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North;  aud,  as  Judah  P.  Beujamin  said,  that  "the  movemeot 
was  simpif/ pretnature,^^ 

*^T\\e  Republic  of  Ropiiblics/'  the  most  elaborate  and  ve- 
hement of  all  the  works  justifyingthe  principles  of  secession 
and  nullification,  recently  published  and  occupying  a  promi- 
nent place  in  all  Southern  librarief*,  believes  that  the  Rebel- 
lion did  not  save  the  Union,  but  "rather  insured  its  altimate 
destruction."  It  repeats  Burke's  warning  to  Great  Britain, 
predicts  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  and  says  the  idea 
that  "naked  majorities  of  all  the  States  acting  as  a  unit  shall 
rule,  is  a  factitious  and  fraudulent  change,"  brought  about 
"by  perversion,  fraud  and  perjured  usurpation." 

This  book  also  declares  the  remarkable  doctrine  that  no 
citizen  owes  any  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  only  to  the 
State  in  which  he  resides;  that  Davis  and  Lee  were  not  and 
could  not  be  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  be- 
cause there  is  no  such  thing,  and  that  *'the  treason  clause  of 
the  Constitution  is  just  as  applicable  to  a  citizen  fighting  for 
the  Union  against  a  State,  as  it  for  lighting  any  other  assail- 
ant" of  that  Sliite. 

Having  established,  by  declaration,  adjectives  and  excla- 
mation-point**, that  Davis  and  his  followers  were  not  and 
could  not  be  guilty  of  treason,  Chapter  IV  of  this  remarkable 
volume  is  devoted  to  proving  that  the  crime  of  treason  was 
pi.*rpetrated  by  the  North  in  defending  the  Union  when  it 
was  fired  upon  by  the  South.  Its  more  exact  definition, 
however,  is,  that  whoever  clings  to  the  Union  in  a  State 
that  secedes,  is  guilty  of  treason,  and  the  citizens  of  States 
which  do  not  secede  but  attempt  to  prevent  the  Beoession  of 
other  States,  "are  guilty  of  a  federal  crime  but  little  less 
atrocious  than  treason." 

Applied  to  every-day  affairs,  this  doctrine  would  attaeh 
the  crime  of  murder  to  the  person  killed  and  to  any  one  who 
attempted  to  prevent  the  killing,  as  well  as  to  the  oonstable^ 
jurymen,  prosecuting  attorney  or  judge  who  might  be  called* 
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upon  to  try  the  assassin,  rather  than  to  the  party  actually 
guilty  of  the  homicide. 

The  "Republic  of  Republics"  does  not  recognize  the 
Union,  and  only  uses  the  word  when  quoted,  thus,  "union." 
It  repeats  over  and  over  that  "the  States  are  sovereign;  that 
the  United  States  has  no  authority  or  control  over  them;" 
that  the  Union  is  merely  "the  agency^  aubordiiiate  to  and 
without  control  over  the  State;"  and  that  this  "agency  can 
be  held  so  long  as  it  is  used  for  the  defense  and  safety  of  the 
State,  and  no  longer." 

On  the  Hy-leayes  are  printed  the  commendations  and  in- 
dorsements of  the  leading  Southern  newspapers  and  states- 
men, all  Democrats  of  course;  so  that  no  one  can  deny  or  bo 
deceived  in  regard  to  the  instincts  and  purposes  of  the 
Democracy  of  to-day.  This,  the  last  volume  on  the  subject 
of  Democratic  principles,  is  fuller  of  secession  and  nullifica- 
tion than  any  that  ever  preceded  it,  notwithstanding  almost 
twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  treason,  nullification  and 
secession  surrendered  their  bloody  sword  to  Grant,  liberty 
and  the  Union,  at  Appomattox. 

Four  years  ago  Democratic  processions  marched  behind 
rebel  flags  and  the  stars  and  bars  are  now  frequently  seen  on 
buildings  in  the  South.  In  1880  rebel  flags  headed  Demo- 
cratic processions  as  far  north  as  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  advised  his  people  to  sup- 
port Hancock,  saying: 

We  can  not  put  in  one  of  OUR  OWN  MEN  THIS 
TIME,  AND  HAVE  to  take  a  'Yank.'  That  being  the  case, 
let  us  take  one  who  is  less  'blue-bellied'  than  most  of 
them.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,  thai  *Yank'  or  no 
•Yank,'i/  elected,  the  OLD  BoYS  OF  THE  SOUTH  WILL 
SEE  THAT  HANCOCK  DOES  THE  FAIR  THING  BY 
THE\L  IN  O'i  HER  WORDS,  HE  WILL  RUN  1  HE  MA- 
CHINE  TO  SUIT  THEM,  OR  THEY  WILL  RUN  THE 
THING  THEMSELVES.  THEY  ARE  NOT  GOING  TO 
BE  PLAYED  WITH  ANY  LONGER. 


—86 
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At  a  great  Bourbon  meeting  at  Kizer  Hill,  Alabama,  a 
Confederate  general  said,  among  other  things: 

The  CONFEDERACY  STILL  EXISTS,  my  fviemU,  and 
JEFF.  DAVIS,  THE  BEST  FlilENl)  WE  EVER  HAD, 
IS  YET  OUR  PRESIDENT  AND  DEVOTED  TO  OUR 
INTERESTS;  and  if  Hancock  ii<  rfrrfvd  [nmf  tre  have  no 
doiM  he  will  be)  YOU  WILL  BE  J »AH)  FOR  ALL  THE 
PROPERTY  YOU  HAVE  LuST  THROUGH  RADICAL 
RULE ;  and  you  inust  stand  hy  the  qreat  Democratic  party ^ 
/or  ASOLIDSuUTH  WILL  NOW  GIVE  US  ENTIRE 
CONTROL  OF  THE  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT,  AND 
AVE  CAN  REDRESS  ALL  OUR  WRONGS. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1884,  a  colossal  statue  of  Robert 

E.  Lee  was  unveiled  at  New  Orleans.     On  the  following  day 

the  Morning  Star  of  that  city  said: 

A  statue  is  an  open  book  which  may  be  read  by  as  many 
thousands  at  once  as  can  see  it,  and,  therefore,  we  rejoice 
that  one  of  the  yrandest  pages  of  all  the  history  of  all  the 
human  race  stands  unfolded  to  the  gaze  of  millions  above 
the  beautiful  column  that  towers  from  the  center  of  Tivoli 
Circle. 

The  Southern  newspapers,  except  those  of  three  or  four 

of  the  larger  cities,  which  hold  extensive  business  relations 

and  enjoy  the  credit  of  the  North,  teem  to-day  with  the  same 

sentiments.     For  instance,  the  Meridian  (Mississi])pi)   J/er- 

ctiry  of  February  8,  1884,  says: 

The  honest  truth  is,  there  is  no  great  love  for  the  United 
States  government  as  it  is  and  has  been  among  the  more  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  classes  of  Southern  people.  *  * 
The  ruling  classes  have  discussed  the  government  as  it  was 
and  is,  and  only  liars  or  fools  will  admit  that  the  government 
of  the  United  Statics  is  satisfactory  or  lovable,  or  that  they 
do  love  it.  That's  honest.  The  condition  of  it,  siitre  the  in- 
jectment  of  the  amendments  into  it,  is  a  lie,  a  snare  and  a  de- 
lu8io}i. 

The  ruling  classes  of  the  South  hate  tyranny;  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  since  the  war,  is  a  tyranny 
— a  grinding  tyranny — that  has  ground  all  love  for  the  old 
cancertiy  as  it  was  once  in  them,  entirely  out  of  them,  and  made 
it  naturally  and  Justly  hateful,  *  *  We  will  instance  just 
one  intolerable  tyranny:  That  government  they  seem  to  re- 
quire as  to  love  and  respect,  and  esteem  it  a  culpable  want  of 
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loyalty  if  we  don't,  is  squandering^  millions  annually  on 
fraudulent  pensions,  while  our  maimed  soldiers  gain  a  sub- 
sistence as  they  can,  but  still  have  to  contribute  to  the  pen- 
sion fund  for  the  other  side  of  the  fight. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  small  amount  the  soldiers  of  the 
South  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  of  the  North.  In  fact, 
comparatively  speaking,  it  is  a  small  amount  the  entire  De- 
mocracy of  the  South  contribute  to  the  pensions  of  Union 
soldiers.  Official  figures  show  that  the  great  revenues  of  the 
government  come  from  the  f^orthern.  Western  and  Eastern 
States,  not  from  the  South.  The  rich,  not  the  poor,  pay  taxes. 
The  South  is  poor  and  there  is  no  direct  taxation.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  right  for  the  South  to  help  pay  the  debts 
and  wipe  out  the  heritages  of  the  late  war.  If  one  individual 
commits  an  assault  on  another,  and  the  result  is  damage  to 
both,  the  assaulting  party  must  not  only  stand  his  own  loss, 
but  pay  also  the  damages  suffered  by  the  other.  If  a  careless 
or  malicious  driver  comes  in  to  collision  with  a  vehicle  standing 
still  in  its  rightful  place,  and  both  carriages  are  demolished, 
the  person  responsible  for  the  collision  must  suffer  his  own 
damages  and  make  good  those  sustained  by  the  other  party. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1884,  Jefferson  Davis  addressed  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  bran  ches  of  the  Mississippi  legisla- 
ture. Participants  in  the  Yazoo  and  other  massacres  were 
present.  "President"  Davis  was  welcomed  by  music  and  a 
snatch  of  poetry,  composed  for  the  occasion  and  conspicuous 
for  its  secession  sentiment.    He  said,  among  other  things: 

I  have  been  reproached  for  not  asking  pardon;  but  par- 
don comes  after  repentance,  and  [with  emphasis]  I  have  iiever 
repented.  Remembering,  as  I  must,  all  which  has  bc;en  suf- 
fered, all  which  has  been  lost,  disappointed  hopes  and  crushed 
aspirations,  yet  I  deliberately  say,  if  it  were  to  <Io  over 
again,  Iwotdd  again  do  just  as  I  did  in  1861.  No  one  is  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  fate.  The  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
did  more  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  stud  means  than  was 
ever  achieved  by  any  in  the  world's  history.  ♦  *  » 
Never  question  or  teach  your  children  to  deseonite  the  mom- 
oiy  of  the  dead  by  ad/nitting  that  their  brothers  io*re  wrong  in 
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the  effort  to  maintain  the  sovereignty ^  freedom  and independefice 
wbicli  was  their  inalienable  birthright.  Rembering  that  the 
coining  generations  are  the  children  of  the  historic  mothers 
whose  devotion  to  our  cause  in  its  darkest  hour  sustained  the 
strong  and  strengthened  the  weak,  I  can  not  believe  that  the 
cause  for  whicli  our  sacrifices  were  made  can  ever  be  lost. 
The  South,  disenthralled,  will  take  hold  of  the  helm  and 
steer  the  ship  of  State  safely  into  port. 

This  speech,  which  was  more  unpatriotic  and  unrepentant 
than  the  newspapers  reported,  was  greeted  with  "vociferous 
applause,''  and  afforded  refreshing  reading  in  Mississippi  for 
several  weeks.  It  was  published  and  republished  approv- 
ingly throughout  the  South. 

The  injunction  of  Mr.  Davis  to  teach  the  young  that  the 
South — that  treason  —was  right  and  the  North  wrong,  is  car- 
ried out  with  earnestness  and  persistency.  And,  although 
the  calm  pages  of  history  contain  nothing  corroborative,  the 
rising  generation  of  the  Cotton  States  are  taught  to  believe 
their  fathers  fought  and  fell  for  "a  great  principle  of  right 
which  is  yet  destined  to  triumph." 

That  '*great  principle" — the  State-sovereignty  theory — is 
no  nearer  right  now  than  it  was  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
the  country  in  1801.  It  is  worshiped  now  as  it  was  then,  and 
by  the  same  people.  It  is  true  that  it  can  no  longer  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  work  of  forcibly  extending  slavery,  but  no 
other  opportunities  for  carrying  it  into  effect  are  ever  lost; 
nor,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  was  the  number  of  its  advooates 
diminished  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  result  of  the 
Rebellion. 

That  "great  principle,"  carried  into  practical  effect,  means 
that  the  child  is  only  bound  to  obey  its  parents  when  the 
parental  mandates  are  agreeable;  that  whenever  the  order  of 
the  commanding  general  is  distasteful  to  a  private,  that  pri- 
vate may  defy  and  disobey  the  order  and  declare  it  null  and 
void. 

But  few  sane  or  patriotic  men,  certainly  no  business  man^ 
would  put  the  followers  of  such  a  theory  into  full  coutrol  of 
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the  government.  Will  it  be  dangerous  to  keep  them  from 
the  throne  of  supreme  power  until  they  shall  have  been  edu- 
cated to  submit  to  what  they  contemptuously  call  "naked 
majorities,"  and  have  learned  that  the  Union  of  the  States 
is  greater  than  sectional  whims;  the  government  greater 
than  any  of  its  provinces  or  districts,  and  that  it  has  innate 
power  sufficient  to  enforce  its  own  lawn  and  regulations  as 
against  any  disgruntled  or  disloyal  State? 

Undoubtedly  the  people  of  the  South  believe  they  are  in 
some  manner  injuring  and  fretting  the  North  by  their  bitter 
expressions,  their  defiance  of  federal  power  and  their  disfran- 
chisement of  black  Republicans.  This  is  one  of  their  great- 
est errors.  The  fact  is,  they  are  crippling  themselves  with- 
out putting  any  check  on  the  progress  of  the  North.  Let  us 
see  if  this  is  not  so. 

The  South  is  a  century  behind  the  North.  She  has  com- 
paratively few  railways  and  those  are  largely  owned  by 
Northern  capitalists.  Her  manufactures  are  small  and  weak^ 
though  Northern  capital  and  enterprise  are  beginning  to  en- 
liven a  few  trade-centers  here  and  there.  The  majority  of 
her  States  have  repeatedly  been  in  a  deplorable  financial  con- 
dition— semi-bankrupt,  in  fact;  her  public  schools  have  not 
been  and  most  of  them  are  not  now  worthy  of  the  name; 
she  hardly  makes  a  pretense  of  punishing  crime  and  admin- 
istering justice  impartially;  her  election  laws  are,  in  several 
States,  the  ordinances  of  fraud  and  barbarism  and  her  elec- 
tions the  most  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  force,  deception, 
forgery,  intimidation,  violence,  tumult  and  butchery  known 
to  civilized  nations — travesties  in  every  respect;  her  news- 
papers are  few,  narrow,  partisan  and  but  little  patronized 
outside  of  a  half-dozen  chief  centers;  the  illiteracy  of  her 
white  people  is  on  the  increase;  bloody  feuds  and  duels  are 
common  and  her  libraries  are  few,  small  and  sectional. 

These  are  facts  indisputably  proved  by  the  federal  census 
4UDd  other  authoritative  reports.    The  number  oi  books  pub- 
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lisbed  in  the  l^orth  in  one  year  exceed!^  all  the  South  has 
ever  produced.  All  the  great  publishing  houses,  magazines, 
histories  and  periodicals  belong  to  the  Xorth.  The  inventors, 
philosophers,  investigators,  authors,  eminent  scientists,  en- 
gineers, educators  and  lecturers  belong  largely  to  the  North, 
and  the  wealth,  credit,  enterprise  and  standing  of  the  nation 
come  from  the  same  section.  Is  not  the  South,  then,  follow- 
ing an  erroneous  policy? 

Not  long  ago  C.  D.  Gillespie,  a  captain  in  the  confederate 
service  and  more  recently  district  attorney  of  Hinds  county, 
Mississippi,  came  for  the  first  time  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line.  As  he  passed  by  busy  factories,  roaring  cities, 
large  farm-houses,  swarming  schools,  rich  fields  and  sleek 
stock,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh!  if  my  people  could  only  see  this 
Northern  country  and  meet  its  inhabitants  hand  to  hand,  I 
would  give  all  I  possess  I" 

No  one  could  fail  to  note  the  impression  the  scenes  made 
upon  him — a  man  of  fine  talents  and  liberal  education  and  a 
former  slave-holder.  He  was  willing  to  mnke  personal  sacri- 
fices in  order  to  let  his  people  see  how  diiFerent  the  results  of 
talking  politics,  hunting  Negroes  and  cultivating  "chivalry'* 
are  from  those  of  that  steady  business  energy,  broad  liber- 
ality, general  desire  for  enlightenment  and  resistless  spirit 
of  progress  which  drive  on  the  North  at  the  head  of  all  civil- 
ized nations  in  growth,  resources  and  happiness. 

If  Congress  could  appropriate  from  the  public  funds 
enough  to  purchase  excursion  tickets  to  the  North  for  every 
one  of  the  million  Democratic  voters  in  the  solid  South,, 
and  the  large-hearted  Republicans  of  the  North  could  take 
their  Southern  brethren  by  the  hand  and  show  them  their 
public  schools,  their  (colleges,  their  gigantic  factories,  their 
boundless  resources,  their  well-fenci*dand  well-stocked  farms^ 
their  numerous  public  libraries,  their  great  railway  systems,, 
their  splendid  homes,  their  general  thrift,  wealth  and  com^ 
mercial  powe*  and  their  peaceable  elections,  it  would  do  much 
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to  correct  the  prejadices,  extirpate  the  hatred  and  arouse  the 
wholesome  amhition  of  the  South. 

Northern  newspapers  and  statesmen  speak  with  kindness 
and  solicitude  for  the  South.  They  earnestly  desire  har- 
mony between  the  two  sections,  and  the  friends  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi improvement,  of  a  tariff  to  succor  infant  industries, 
of  the  jetties  that  are  building  up  the  ocean  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  of  the  measures  to  control  and  prevent  yellow  fever 
and  of  the  bills  to  improve  public  schools  at  national  ex- 
pense, are  mostly  Northern  Republicans. 

The  real  busine^  men  of  the  South  do  not  indorse  the 
present  condition  ot  things  in  their  section;  but  for  many 
generations  the  principal  occupation  of  the  slave-iiiasici-H  was 
raising  Negroes  and  statesmen — a  business  they  are  still  loth 
to  abandon  —and  hence  that  section  is  swarming  with  profcH- 
sional  politicians  who  do  little  but  drink  whisky,  kill  Ne- 
groes, hate  the  North  and  control  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Very  recently  immigration  societies  have  been  orgnnized 
in  New  Orleans  and  one  or  two  other  points  in  the  Cotton 
States.  Heretofore  the  Southerners  have  opposed  immigra- 
tion, boasting  their  great  superiority  over  the  North  and  dis- 
daining to  mingle  with  ''the  vermin  from  the  rookeries  of 
Europe."  They  still  claim  to  be  superior  to  the  roniaiiidcr 
of  the  world,  but  are  willing  to  tolerate  the  presence  of 
Northern  and  European  business  men  and  workman,  proridef I, 
always,  that  these  "carpet-baggers,"  as  all  settlers  from  out- 
side are  termed,  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  or  abstain  en- 
tirely from  ^'interfering"  in  politics  and  make  no  attempt  to 
mingle  socially  with  the  self-sanctiKed  natives. 

Dr.  Fred  O.  Barrett,  until  recently  editor  of  the  Soitthei'n 
Republicany  of  Mississippi,  says:  "The  Southerners  think 
they  are  superior  to  Northerners,  and  consi<ler  it  a  conde- 
scension to  speak  or  associate  with  them.  When  they  talk 
with  a  Northern  Republican  on  the  streets  they  feel  ashamed, 
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and  if  a  prominent  Democratic  citizen  comes  along  they  want 
to  apologize  to  him  for  being  seen  with  a  Northerner." 

Page  after  page  might  be  written  concerning  the  treat- 
ment Northern  business  men  receive  at  the  South,  and  how 
about  75  per  cent,  of  them  are  compelled,  after  a  disastrous 
and  unhappy  experience,  to  return  to  *'(Tod's  country."  A 
single  instance  will  illustrate  the  wliole  subject. 

A.  W.  Rice,  of  Minnesota,  was  a  very  strong  Democrat. 
His  Democracy  was  so  strong,  in  fact,  that  bis  sympathies 
rather  leaned  toward  the  Soutli.  Not  long  since,  as  Min- 
nesota is  hopelessly  Republican,  be  ren^'cd  to  Tennessee. 
Although  he  abstained  from  political  action,  and  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat of  Democrats,  nevertheless  he  was  a  **Yank." 

About  one  year  ago  his  daughter,  a  beautiful  child  of  fif- 
teen, died.  Although  the  fact  was  w<5ll  known,  not  a  person 
in  Cowan  called  on  the  afflicted  family,  and  when,  with  the 
aid  of  a  Mrs.  Doud,  the  child  was  prepared  for  burial,  the 
authorities  refused  to  permit  her  to  be  buried  in  the  local 
cemetery! 

The  Cowan  furnace  corporation  at  once  laid  out  some  lots 
on  the  site  of  Gen.  Thomas'  camp  during  the  Rebellion,  and 
Lucia  Rice,  refused  a  resting-place  in  the  neighborhood  cem- 
etery because  her  father  was  a  Northener,  received  the  first 
interment  in  the  new  burial  plat. 

These  things,  although  unpleasant,  are  of  no  great  conse- 
quence to  the  North,  but  they  are  disastrous  to  the  South. 

The  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States  produce  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice  and  sugar  in  great  quantities.  'Iheir  mountains  con- 
tain coal  and  iron,  and  their  forests  an  abundance  of  timber 
not  surpassed  in  quality  by  the  forest-products  of  the  North. 
Meat  comes  almost  inexhaustibly  from  Texas,  and  fish  from 
the  rivers  and  ocean,  while  grains  are  cheaper  than  in  Boston 
and  New  York. 

In  the  South,  homes  for  workmen  are  less  costly  than  in 
the  North,  because  the  climate  is  less  vigorous;  clothing  and 
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food,  for  the  same  reason,  are  more  inexpensive;  the  amount 
of  fuel  required  is  very  small;  the  days  are  longer  and 
hence  illimiination  c  sts  but  little;  factories  do  not  require 
artificial  heating  to  any  extent;  there  is  no  long  battle  with 
winter — in  short,  every  condition  is  favorable  in  the  South 
for  prosperous  manufacturing.  . 

Why  then,  is  there  but  little  immigration  of  either 
people  or  capital  into  that  section?  Because  of  the  inex- 
cusable barbarity  of  Southern  politics;  the  lack  of  safely 
for  human  life;  the  disordered  condition  of  public  finances; 
the  dishonesty  of  public  officials;  the  indignities  heaped  upon 
"carpet-baggers,"  as  all  new  settlers  are  termed;  the  lack  of 
tolerance,  educational  facilities,  cordiality,  social  freedom 
and  good  will. 

If,  in  that  section,  a«y  but  a  Democrat  could  vote  in  safety 
and  have  his  vote  counted;  if  Northerners  could  settle  there 
without  meeting  ostracism  and  scorn;  if  ofiicials  would  hon- 
estly administer  public  affairs;  if  taxes  could  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  collected,  peo- 
ple of  education,  capital  and  enterprise  would  flock  to 
the  South,  willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of  schools,  newspa- 
pers, libraries,  and  other  modern  conveniences  common  to 
the  North,  until  they  themselves  could  help  build  them  up. 

Until  that  time  shall  come,  the  growth  of  the  South  will 
be  slow,  although,  after  personal  investigation,  the  writer 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no  other  section  of  the 
Union  offers  better  opportunities  for  profitable  investments. 
That  time  has  come  in  Atlanta,  Chattanooga  and  two  or 
three  other  places  in  the  Cotton  States,  and  see  how,  almost 
like  magic,  they  are  forging  ahead  in  enlightenment,  wealth 
and  commercial  power. 

Would  to  God  the  people  of  all  the  South — "bright,  warm, 
sunny  South" — could  also  lay  aside  their  hatred  of  the  North 
and  their  rancor  toward  Republican  administrations,  fling 
away  that  uncontrollable  ambition  to  dominate  over  every- 
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thing  and  everybody  by  any  means  whatsoever ;  accept  their 
free  and  equal  position  in  the  Union  as  better  than  that  of 
any  petty  slave  empire  in  the  world  out  of  it,  and  turn  from 
their  disappointments  and  Negro-butcheries  to  the  noble  and 
honorable  business  of  making  their  country  what  her  nat- 
ural advantages  entitle  her  to  be — the  Italy  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — prosperous,  tranquil,  progressive,  enlightened^ 
free  and  happy. 

Tins  may  bo  done,  but  never  by  the  methods  now  em- 
ployed. It  will  be  done  when  Northern  men  feel  that  they 
can  go  into  the  South  in  peace  and  safety  with  their  capital^ 
their  families  and  their  politics. 
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Race  animosity  is  not  disappearing  from  the  South.  In 
the  cities  of  Memphis,  Chattanooga,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans 
and  a  few  other  compact  communities  of  comparative  thrift, 
the  determined  hatred  of  the  blacks  that  was  universal  at 
the  close  of  the  war  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  XIV 
amendment,  may  be  slowly  wearing  away.  Business  interests 
and  intercourse  alone  are  responsible  for  this  cheerful  change. 
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as  most  of  the  newspapers,  books,  politicians  and  historical 
works  of  that  section  teach  exactly  the  opposite.  In  the 
"upper"  and  interior  counties,  however,  in  those  remote  dis- 
tricts not  reached  by  the  force  of  current  events  and  the  in- 
fluence of  progress,  that  hatred  seems,  if  possible,  to  be  grow- 
ing in  wickedness  and  intensity. 

Except  as  to  whether  they  will  work  or  starve,  raise  chil- 
dren or  not,  and  suffer  all  manner  of  wrongs  without  even 
the  right  to  seek  redress,  the  freedmen  are  freedmen  only  in 
name  in  the  interior  counties  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Vir- 
ginia, Louisiana  and  the  Carolinas,  in  fact  in  certain  portions 
of  most  of  the  old  slave  States.  They  are,  except  in  the  re- 
spects mentioned,  subject  to  greater  indignities  and  more 
hateful  persecutions  than  characterized  the  days  of  hereditary 
servitude. 

The  social  degradation  in  which  the  whites  are  deter- 
mined the  blacks  shall  ever  be  maintained  is  hardly  a  proper 
subject  for  discussion.  Social  relations  are  and  should  be 
mostly  a  matter  of  choice  between  individuals.  They  can 
not  be  defined  and  enforced  by  law.  No  social  privilege* 
can  be  conferred  by  statute  upon  blacks  that  never  have  been 
and  never  can  be  conferred  by  acts  and  courts  upon  whites. 
The  proposition  is  absurd,  and  whenever  an  attempt  is  made 
to  carry  it  into  material  effect,  the  disappointments  of  the 
blacks  and  the  resentment  of  the  whites  are  increased,  race 
conflicts  multiplied  and  the  general  concerns  of  both  races 
rendered  more  deplorable. 

Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  defend  the  distinctions 
made  by  the  whites  against  the  blacks  in  the  South  in  their^ 
social  and  personal  intercourse  on  account  of  color  alone 
Such  a  distinction  is  even  more  absurd  than  the  proposition 
just  considered,  and  not  less  detrimental  to  the  general  pros* 
perity  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  practiced. 
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But  the  color  of  the  skin  is  not  the  true  reason  for  much 
of  this  race  proscription;  it  is  merely  a  guide  by  which  the 
proscription  is  carried  on  and  made  more  thorough. 

If  the  Southern  Democrats  wore  not  starving  for  office, 
and  if  the  Negroes  could  not  vote,  there  would  be  little 
trouble  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  The  allegation  of 
Southern  whites  that  the  Negro  is  "impudent''  and  "obnox- 
ious" is  false.  Whoever  has  traveled  through  the  late  slave 
States  has  seen  that  the  Negro  is  not  only  generally  grateful 
and  polite,  but  is  good  enough  to  be  intrusted  with  the  care 
and  development  of  the  children  of  the  aristocratic  Democ- 
racy; that  as  maid,  waiter,  attendant  and  companion  for  the 
ladies,  the  African  blood  is  not  "obnoxious;"  that  it  is  good 
enough  for  all  the  privacies  of  the  sick  chamber  of  master 
and  mistress;  in  short,  that  \i\  all  the  evory-day  doings  of  life, 
white  and  black  mingle  freely  and  good-naturedly  together. 
Even  more:  African  blood  is  not  so  '"obnoxious"  but  that 
the  proud  Democrat  who  now  scorns  to  see  a  peaceable  old 
Negro  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  in  the 
tyrannous  and  licentious  days  of  slavery  found  frequent 
delight  in  those  secret  relations  often  sustained  only  by  force 
or  through  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  master  which 
resulted  in  sprinkling  the  South  with  half-white  children. 

Is  not  the  cry  that  the  Negro  is  "obnoxious,"  after  two 
centuries  of  such  relationship,  rather  hypocritical  and  una- 
vailing? 

Colored  people  are  deprived  of  certain  privileges  that  are 
not  of  asocial  but  of  a  ]>ublic  and  semi-public  nature,  such  as 
entrance  to  restaurants,  sleeping-cars,  hotels,  theaters,  ball- 
rooms, steamboats  and  bar-rooms.  Indeed,  the  only  good 
thing  the  Southern  Democrats  have  ever  been  known  to  do  for 
the  colored  people  in  their  various  schemes  of  proscription,  is 
to  deny  them  the  privilege  of  getting  drunk  in  their  so-called 
""first-class"  bar-rooms  and  saloons.  If  the  frantic  efforts 
to  maintain  perfect  race  distinction  were  ever  carried  t0|^ 
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superlative  absurdity,  it  is  where  the  keeper  of  a  grogjjfcry 
disdains  to  allow  a  person  of  African  blood  tobepoifioned  at 
his  bar  at  the  regular  rates! 

In  many  cities  of  the  South  a  colored  person  is  not  al- 
lowed to  purchase  even  a  glass  of  soda-water  in  the  drug- 
stores and  restaurants,  nor  to  enter  the  churches  except  to 
take  a  seat  in  a  certain  remote  section  **set  apart  for  niggers." 
If  the  African  goes  to  Heaven  it  is  hardly  probable  the  Lord 
will  follow  the  bigoted  example  of  his  children  on  earth  and 
give  him  a  back  seat  up  in  the  gallery.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons. 

If  Africans  are  permitted  on  a  steamboat,  they  must  ride 
in  "Texas,"  a  place  above  "prepared"  for  them.  If  they  enter 
a  theater  with  first  class  tickets,  they  are  similarly  served, 
while  they  are  allowed  no  privileges  in  sleeping-cars,  parlor- 
cars,  etc.,  etc.,  even  after  paying  regular  rates. 

But  there  is  a  desperate  system  of  proscription  and  dis- 
crimination of  another  character  directed  against  the  blacks 
that  calls  for  correction  at  any  cost,  if  there  is  any  meaning 

to  the  foundation  principles  of  our  Republican  government. 

• 

Reference  is  had  to  the  political  disfranchisement  by  false 
counting  and  other  frauds,  intimidation,  deprivation  of  labor 
and  trust,  and  by  the  assaults  and  murders  without  number 
to  which  colored  voters  have  been  subjected. 

Every  government  has  the  indestructible  prerogative  to 
confer  upon  its  subjects  certain  civil  rights.  It  may  also  de- 
fine and  enumerate  those  rights;  punish  infractions  of  them 
and  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  all  civil  and  inalienable  privileges  and  immunities.  Hav- 
ing enumerated  and  defined  the  various  attributes  of  citizen- 
ship, that  government  which  does  not  afford  ample  protec- 
tion of  them  in  every  instance,  or  punishment  of  their  in- 
fraction, fails  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  all  govern- 
ments are  formed.  In  several  of  the  old  slave  States  of  the 
South,  the  highest  and   dearest  prerogatives  of  citizenship 
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are  not  enjoyed,  and  can  not  be  even  forcibly  grasped  by  the 
Negroes. 

A  greater  disgrace  than  this  could  hardly  be  named.  When 
a  government  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  its  forms  and 
life  depend  wholly  upon  the  free  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise^  and  yet  a  large  share  of  its  citizens  are  not  only 
deprived  of  the  exercise  of  that  sacred  privilege,  but  are 
left  helpless  and  without  remedies  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, that  government  stands  stultified  before  itself  and  a 
failure  before  the  world.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
blessings  of  freedom  which  it  holds  out  to  all  mankind,  turn 
to  ashes  on  the  lips  of  its  own  subjects. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Negroes  are  becoming  dis. 
heartened.  They  declare  they  have  been  "abandoned"  by 
the  Republican   party. 

"What's  to  be  gained,"  tlioy  ]>load  in  Louisiana,  "when, 
after  making  a  bloody  fight  and  winning  a  victory,  we  get 
li't  down  by  Kcpiiblican  administrations  as  we  were  in  1877?" 

Acting  under  \\\v  liighest  of  all  authorities,  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  the  poor  Negroes  are  now  hiding  in- 
stead of  voting  on  election  days.  A  few  election  figures 
from  ofticial  sources  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as 
applied  to  the  States  where  the  greatest  outrages  Imve  been 
committed,  where  large  numbers  of  colored  Republicans 
have  been  slaughtered,  where  protection  is  most  needed  and 
least  alTorded,  and  where  fair  play  wouM  insure  Rei>ublicau 
triumphs  at  every  election  : 
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If  these  are  not  signiticant  figarep,  the  people  of  the  North 
will  never  see  any. 

The  most  casual  observer  must  discover  in  them  many  dan- 
gers for  the  future.  The  blacks,finding  themselves  unprotected 
by  the  Republicans  and  disfranchised  by  the  Democrats,  will 
gradually  cease  political  activity,  and  finally  drop  it  alto- 
gether, thus  making  the  South  more  hoplessly  solid  than  ever, 
choking  down  Republicanism  in  that  great  section  where  of 
right  and  by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  it  should 
be  strongest.  Hereditary  physical  bondage  will  then  be  sao- 
ceeded  by  political  thralldom  less  cruel  to  the  body,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  less  degrading  to  the  soul,  not  less  repugnant 
to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  freedom,  nor  less  dangerous 
to  the  body  politic. 

If  the  colored  man  in  the  South  were  only  deprived  of 
the  ordinary  social  privileges,  his  civil  rights,  so-called,  and 
the  free  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  his  condition 
would  still  be  tolerable,  though  humiliating  and  unjust.  Bat 
in  mrny  sections  the  worst  features  of  his  enforced  degra- 
dation are  those  pertaining  to  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital. 

The  pay  and  mode  of  labor  on  some  of  the  sugar  planta- 
tions may  be  described  thus:  During  the  entire  summer 
season  the  blacks  receive  fifty  cents  per  day  wages  and  five 
pounds  of  salt  pork  and  a  peck  of  meal  per  week  as  ^'rations." 
The  pork  is  worth  fifty  cents,  the  meal  fifteen  cents,  and  the 
wages  $3,  a  total  of  $3.65  per  week.  ^  But  the  laborer  i^  not  paid 
weekly.  He  is  generally  hired  from  January  to  January,  and 
a  goodly  portion  of  his  wages  is  always  kept  back  for  the 
purpose  of  bulldozing  him;  and  for  every  day  or  half-day 
that  he  does  not  work,  he  is  fined  twenty  cents  for  his  rations. 
Thus,  rations  having  been  issued  on  Saturday,  if  rain  should 

\  In  winter,  dorkiff  suflrar-maklnflr  season,  the  laborers  about  the  mills 
receive  one  dollar  perdaj  for  twelve  hoars'  work,  and  fifty  cents  for  **nlfl:ht- 
watch,"  so-caUed.  The  mills,  when  onoe  started,  are  not  aUowed  to  stop 
untU  all  the  oaae  turn  been  disposed  of,  which  necessitates  night  work.  Baon 
set  of  laboreis  Is'liiQiwfoM  oomp^ed  to  work  aU  daj  and  half  the  night. 
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be^in  falling  on  Monday  and  continue  through  the  week  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  out-door  labor  unadvisable,  each 
workman  would,  aUhough  serving  by  the  year,  lose  his  week's 
wages  and  $1.20  in  addition  for  sixty-tivo  cents'  worth  of 
rations.  By  such  means,  and  by  refusing  to  pay  him  any  of 
his  dues  if  he  quits  work  before  January,  and  by  a  system  of 
store  orders,  the  planters  manage  to  keep  the  blacks  at  work 
upon  almost  the  same  terms  as  in  the  <lay8  of  slavery. 

Thomas  T.  Fortune,  the  colored  editor  and  orator,  in  hi^ 
testimony  before  the  committee  of  the  United  Slates  Senate 
in  April,  1884,  said:  "The  averaire  daily  rate  of  wages  of 
farm  labor  in  theSoutli  is  nearer  iifty  than  seventy-live  centa^ 
out  of  which  the  laborer  must  feed  and  clothe  his  family. 
He  seldom  pays  rent,  and  seldom  sees  a  cent  of  currency. 
He  is  paid  in  store  orders  which  can  not  be  negotiated,  an<i 
takes  his  farm  on  shares.  One  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 
the  colored  farm  laborer  in  the  South  is  the  system  of  store 
orders  and  of  share  labor." 

The  whites,  except  in  rare  instances,  will  not  sell  land  to 
Negroes,  because  a  colored  man  who  owns  his  own  farm  is 
no  longer  a  slave. 

But  otherwise  than  this  nearly  every  form  and  attribute 
of  hereditary  bondage  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  South. 

White  overseers  are  in  charge  now  as  then;  the  blacks  are 
forced  to  work  whether  or  not  they  are  ill  or  desire  a  hoUi- 
day.  If  they  do  not  "turn  out"  on  time  in  the  morning  the 
overseer  rides  to  their  cabins  on  horseback,  bursts  in  the 
door,  and  with  club  and  pistol,  drives  them  out. 

Every  overseer  and  every  white  man  carries  at  least  one 
revolver,  and,  on  the  plantations,  clubs  and  other  weapons. 
If  a  colored  maa  "talks  back"  or  attempts  any  argument  with 
a  white,  he  is  promptly  knocked  down.  If  he  attempts  to  de- 
fend himself,  he  is  no  less  promptly  shot. 

Colored  men  are  not  allowed  to  have  arms.  If  one  i» 
caught  with  weapons  he  is  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail,  and 
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in  some  localities,  his  back-pay  is  confiscated  by  the  planter. 
The  freedmen  are  thus  kept  completely  terrorized  and,  con- 
sequently, under  subjugation  as  absolute  as  that  of  lawful 
serfdom. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  the  recent  exodus  of  Negroes 
from  the  South.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  them  fled, 
leaving  bt^hind  old  friends  and  associations  and  whatever 
they  could  not  conveniently  carry  of  their  worldly  posses- 
sions. 

Nothing  whatever  transpires  without  a  reason.  There 
was  a  reason  for  the  Negro  emeute,  and  it  must  have  been  a 
grave  one.  The  blacks  are  patient  under  the  wrongs  and 
scourges  inflicted  by  the  whites,  and  however,  by  pettifog- 
ging and  throwing  dust,  the  real  reason  for  the  exodus  may  be 
beclouded,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  blacks  had  been  so 
harshly  and  unjustly  dealt  with  that  they  could  no  longer  re- 
main with  their  employers  and  former  masters,  and  therefore 
fled  in  fright  and  confusion  among  strangers. 

In  most  localities  the  judicial  ofllcers  and  civil  authorities 
are  composed  exclusively  of  white  Democrat?.  The  founda- 
tion principle  of  equity  with  them  is,  "keep  down  the  nig- 
gers." It  is,  therefore,  difficult — generally  absolutely  im- 
possible— for  a  colored  man  ever  to  begin  a  suit  against  a 
white  man,  and  if,  as  a  mock  show  of  fairness,  he  is  allowed  to 
proceed,  his  defeat  is  inevitable. 

Having  no  arms,  no  mode  of  defense,  no  courts,  no  prop- 
erty, no  laws  save  those  turned  against  him,  no  source  of  par- 
don from  unjust  and  illegal  punishments,  no  throne  before 
which  to  petition  for  redress  of  material  grievances  and  no- 
friends  but  those  luke-warm  and  inactive  by  reason  of  distance 
and  for  want  of  proper  information,  the  lot  of  the  freed- 
man,  aside  from  the  political  indignities  heaped  upon  him, 
is  not  much  less  than  a  long  draught  of  gall  and  \pormwood. 

This  kind  of  oppression  is  far  more  serious  in  its  results 
than  the  deprivation  of  social  privileges  or  civil    rights. 


^se 
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Nothing  so  circumscribes  a  man's  life  as  physical  want,  noth- 
ing so  prostrates  a  nation  as  compulsory  poverty.  To  with- 
hold rightful  privileges  may  bo  a  temporary  humiliation,  but 
to  enforce  changeless  want  entails  a  life-time  of  groveling 
and  dwarfs  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body. 

The  blacks  are  ambitious,  and  would,  if  they  could  be 
once  rescued  from  the  pillory,  start  on  a  creditable  upward 
course.  Their  thralldom  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  intelli- 
gence or  honorable  ambition,  but  to  circumstances. 

Generations  of  degradation,  in  which  ignorance  was  "bred 
in  and  in"  with  ignorance,  the  heart  hardened  by  tyrannous 
brutality  and  the  soul  withered  by  the  galling  chains  of  utter 
hopelessness  and  helplessness,  were  suddenly  succeeded  by  a 
technical  freedom  that  only  rendered  the  masters  still  more 
determined  in  the  methods  necessary  to  retain  supremacy. 

Therefore,  not  equipped  for  freedom  and  independence, 
without  the  feeblest  means  of  coping  with  their  former 
masters,  the  change  in  law  brought  little  or  no  change  of 
conditions  in  fact  to  the  blacks.  The  transition  was  simply 
from  lawful  to  unlawful  bondage.  At  first  they  were  like 
persons  born  in  a  prison — strangers  to  the  sweets  of  liberty; 
and  in  that  condition,  as  far  as  could  be  done  by  robbery, 
tyranny  and  brutality,  have  they  been  kept  since  1803.  Grad- 
ually they  learn  the  meaning  of  freedom;  slowly  the  germ  of 
ambition  nnfolds  itself  in  their  dwarfed  natures;  steadily  the 
light  of  intelligence  grows  whiter  and  brighter  in  their 
i^ouls;  yet  around  a  large  portion  of  the  poor  creatures  the 
master  has  built  a  Chinese  wall  which  they  are  unable  to 
scale  without  help  from  the  outside. 

Shall  that  succor  ever  be  extended?  At  the  inlerview 
between  the  colored  citizens  and  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1873,  in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ingraham  declared, 
while  pleading  for  his  race: 

There  have  been  over  5,000  men  murdered  in  this  Stat« 
since  1865  for  no  other  cause  on  God'd  green  earth  than  their 
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attachment  to  the  Republican  party.    They  have  been  hunted 
through  field  and  flood  and  shot  down  for  no  other  reason. 

Undoubtedly  the  government  has  no  clear  authority  to 
step  in  and  guard  each  individual  Republican  from  the 
knives  and  bullets  of  the  Democrats.  The  disgrace  is  that 
«ueh  authority  has  not  been  create^);  for  it  is  a  principle  as 
old  as  it  is  just,  that  no  person  owes  allegiance  to  a  govern- 
ment that  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  him — at 
least  in  performing  the  duties  which  his  allegianoe  and  citi- 
zenship imply. 

If  the  apathy  of  the  Republican  North  shall  continue,  the 
future  of  4,000,000  blacks  in  tiie  South  will  be  without  light 
•or  hope.  And  when  summoned  with  the  nations  of  the  earth 
before  the  bar  of  God,  we  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  oar  dereliction  toward  the  black  race. 


B^,^z*:.~  ••.  ..■  t 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


SOUTHERN  ELECTION  METHODS—FRAUD,    CRIME  AND 

BLOOD. 


The  Just  Fate  of  Rebels— What  the  Nortn  asked— What  She  RecciTed 
—No  Cc8sati(»n  of  Hostilities—The  Ku-Khix  Khin — It  Cousisted 
of  SoO.  000  oaih-bouiid  Assassins — Its  Doings  in  Tennessee — Its 
Texas  Butcheries  too  Numerous  to  Be  Kept  in  Account — Its  Op- 
erations in  Louisiana,  the  Carolinas  and  Alabama— Northern 
Teachers  Driven  Away — Election  Diabolism  in  Louisiana — Fright- 
ful Massacre  in  1806— Gen.  P.  11.  Sheridan's  Startling  Report  in 
1S7.")— Forty- two  Hundred  Fifty-six  Killed  and  Wounded  Republi- 
oaus — Judge  Woods  States  a  Case — Grant  Describes  the  Coushatta 
Murders — A  List  of  the  Slain  By  Parishes— An  Appalling  Record 
—The  Double-barreled  Ballot-box— How  It  Is  Mauaged— A  Blood- 
saving  Invention — The  Carolinas — Fac  Simile  oi  Tissue  Ballots — 
Mr.  Miller  Explains  Their  Use— Mississippi— The  Chisolm  Mas- 
sacre— Villainies  of  the  "Shoe-string  District'*- Dishanesty^of  the 
■  Court— The  Killing  of  J.  P.  Matthews— A  Cold-bloo:led  and 
Shocking  Murder — Testimony  at  the  Investigation — The  "Tail- 
hold  Club"— Its  Duties— Wheeler  Rewarded— Acquitted  by  Blas- 
phemous Jurors — Assassination  of  Young  Real — Mrs.  Chisolm's 
Bitter  Rebuke  of  the  Party. 

Tiio  Rebellion  was  the  greatest  crime  of  modern  times. 
Responsibility  for  it  and  the  consequences  of  it  existed  some- 
where. If  in  individuals,  they  deserved  the  gibbet;  if  in  the 
South  as  a  beUigercnt  nation,  the  federal  government  ac- 
quired the  rights  of  a  conqueror  and  might  have  saddled  the 
expenses  of  the  conflict  upon  the  rebels  and  kept  them  in 
subjugation  for  its  payment  and  for  their  good  behavior. 
That,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  was  what  they  de- 
served; that,  had  Prussia  been  dealing  with  them,  is  what 
they  would  have  suffered. 
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Instead,  however,  we  only  asked  that  the  rebels  allow  the 
black  man  to  vote  as  an  equal  of  the  reconstructed  traitor. 
Have  the  rebels  been  grateful  for  this  mercy?  Have  they 
been  peaceable?  Have  they  been  honest?  No.  They  at  once 
resumed  the  arms  with  which  they  fought  the  North  and 
began  slaughtering  Union  n.en.  Republicans  and  blacks. 

This  was  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  gaining  by  domestic 
turbulence  and  bloodshed  what  they  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish by  open  war. 

As  the  census-taker  never  describes  the  processes  of  con- 
ception and  gestation,  but  merely  records  the  number  of 
births,  with  sex,  color  and  nativity,  so  shall  we  merely  give  a 
quick  view  of  results  of  Southern  political  methods. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  formidable  organization  of  mid- 
night assassins  ever  banded  together  in  any  country  was  the 
Democratic  Ku-Klnx  Elan  of  the  Cotton  States.  Its  oaths, 
purposes  and  doings  are  perhaps  wholly  unparalled. 

Oeneral  N.  B.  Forrest,  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  at  the 
bead  of  the  order,  testified  that  in  1868  it  numbered  40,000 
men  in  Tennessee  and  550,000  in  other  parts  of  the  South. 
All  were  armed,  and  most  of  them  masked  and  mounted.  They 
were  variously  known  as  Ku-Elux,  White  Brotherhood,  In- 
visible Circle,  Pale  Faces,  The  Invisible  Empire,  Knights  of 
the  White  Camelia,  Red-Shirts,  Regulators,  etc. 

On  March  10,  1871,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  reported 
on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  South  Carolina.  The  facts  dis- 
closed were  so  shocking  that  Grant  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress advising  prompt  legislation.  '*An  act  to  enforce  the 
XIV  amendment  and  for  other  purposes''  was  at  once  passed 
and  approved,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  ordering  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  doings  of  the  Democracy  in  all  the  South- 
ern States. 

The  report  of  this  committee,  with  the  testimony  taken, 
fills  more  than  ft  dozen  octavo  volumes,  averaging  over  600 
pages  each.    And,  although  it  was  very  difficult  to  secure 
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wholly  trulhful  testimony,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tb«  mem- 
berH  of  the  organization,  ])oing  either  murderers  or  under 
oath  to  commit  murder,  would  not  testify  freely,  the  disclos- 
ures far  exceeded  the  belief  of  the  North.  Only  three  or 
four  extracts  from  the  report  will  be  required  to  show  the 
character  of  the  organization: 

7\/intfiSii\ — The  murders  and  outrages  which  have  been 
perpetrated  in  many  counties  of  middle  and  west  Tennessee, 
during  the  past  few  months,  have  been  so  numerous,  and  of 
such  an  aggravated  character,  as  almost  hafllL's  investigation. 
In  these  counties  a  reign  of  terror  exi-ts,  which  is  so  absolute 
in  its  nature,  that  the  best  of  citizens  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  give  free  expn's>ioii  to  their  opinions. 

The  terror  inspired  by  the  secret  organization  known  as 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan  i**  so  great  that  the  ottieers  of  the  law  are 
powerless  to  execute  its  provisions,  to  discharge  their  duties, 
or  to  bring  the  guilty  perpetrators  of  these  outrages  to  the- 
punishment  they  deserve.  To  have  votevl  for  l3n>wnlow,  or 
the  Republican  ticket,  or  to  be  a  radica',  is  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  Your  ct»mmittee  believe  that  during  the  past  six 
months  the  murders,  to  sav  nothintj:  of  <)iher  outrages,  would 
averaire  one  a  dav,  or  one  for  everv  twentv-four  hours. 

7V,»*'/.'t. — General  Ueynolds,  as  commander  of  the  Fiftb 
Militarv  <listrict,  savs: 

*'Armed  organizations,  generally  known  as  the  Ku-Klux 
Klans,  exist,  independently  or  in  cv>!icerl  with  other  aruied 
bands,  in  many  parts  of  Texas,  but  are  most  numerous,  bold 
and  aiTirressive  ea^t  i»f  the  Trinitv  River. 

**Tlie  precise  objects  of  the  organizations  can  not  be  readily 
explained,  but  seem,  in  this  Statt',  to  bi»  to  di>arm,  rob.  and 
in  manv  cases,  murder  Union  mt* n  and  Xeirrots,  and,  as  oc- 
casion  mav  otTer,  murder  Unitv»l  States  otlic^rs  and  soldiers; 
also  to  intimidate  everv  one  wii«»  knuws  an  villi  nir  of  the  or- 
gani/ation.  but  who  will  not  join  it. 

"In  several  ctuinties  men  have  been  indicated  by  name 
from  the  speaker's  stand  at  l)em«»vratic  meetings  as  those  se- 
lected for  murdi-r.  The  men  thus  pointed  out  liave  no  course 
left  them  but  to  leave  thvir  homes  or  be  murdered  on  the  first 
convei»ient  opportuniiy. 

"The  murder  of  Negroes  is  so  common  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  keep  accurate  account  of  ihem." 

L-  "iV»*-p*'.r. — Over  i.uOO  persons  were  kilieil,  wounded,  and 
otherwise  injured  in  that  State  within  a  few  wevks  prii^r  to  the 
Presidential  election;  that  half  the  State  was  overrun  bv  vi- 
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olence.  Midnight  raids,  secret  murders  and  open  riot  kept  the 
people  in  constant  terror  until  the  Republicans  surrendered 
all  claims,  and  then  the  election  was  carried  by  the  Democ- 
racy. The  parish  of  Orleans  contained  29,910  voters — 16,020 
black.  In  the  spring  of  1868  that  parish  gave  13,927  Repub- 
lican votes;  in  the  fall  of  1868  it  gave  Grant  1,178,  a  falling 
off  of  12,795  votes.  Riots  prevailed  for  weeks,  sweeping  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  filling  it  with  scenes  of  blood,  and 
Ku-KIux  notices  were  scattered  through  the  city  warning  the 
colored  men  not  to  vole.  In  Caddo  there  were  2,087  Repub- 
licans. In  the  spring  of  1868  they  carried  the  parish;  in  the 
fall  they  gave  Grant  one  vote.  Here  also  there  were  bloody 
riots. 

liut  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  St.  Landry,  a 
planting  parish  on  the  river  Teche.  Here  the  Republicans 
had  a  registered  majority  of  1,071  votes.  In  the  spring  of 
1868  they  carried  the  pnrish  by  678;  in  the  fall  they  gave 
Grant  no  votes  — ;k/^  one!  while  the  Democrats  cast  4,787,  the 
full  vote  of  the  parish,  for  Seymour  and  Blair. 

Here  occurred  one  of  the  bloodiest  riots  on  record,  in 
which  the  Ku-Klux  killed  and  wounded  over  200  Repub- 
licans, hunting  and  chasing  them  for  two  days  and  nights 
through  fields  and  nwamps.  Thirteen  captives  were  taken 
from  the  jail  and  shot.  A.  pile  of  twenty -five  dead  bodies 
was. found  half-buried  in  the  woods.  Having  conquered  the 
Republicans,  killed  and  driven  off  the  white  leaders,  the  Ku- 
KIux  captured  the  masses,  marked  them  with  badges  of  red 
flannel,  enrolled  them  in  clubs,  led  them  to  the  polls,  made 
them  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  then  gave  them  certifi- 
cates of  the  fact. 

In  about  10,000  cases  the  Ku-Klux  stopped  short  of  killing 
their  victims.  Two  or  three  brief  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  relative  to  the  least  aggravated  cases  will, 
to  some  extent,  illustrate  the  methods  and  purposes  of  the 
Klan. 

Samuel  F.  White,  aged  fifty-four,  born  in  the  South  and 

a  man  of  intelligence  and  standing,  in  reply  to  the  question 

of  whether  he  had  been  visited  by  Ku-Klux,  said; 

They  came  and  surrounded  the  house  in  the  night.  I 
was  asleep.  They  took  a  pillow-slip  and  slipped  it  over  my 
head  and  led  me  mio  the  yard.  They  asked  me  my  princi- 
ples, and  I  told  them.  They  said,  "That  was  what  we 
thought  yea  were/'    Thoy  asked  if  I  was  a  Union  man  or  a 
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Democrat.  I  told  them  I  had  always  been  a  Union  man. 
They  said  tliey  thon^ht  so.  They  carried  me  off  seventy- 
five  or  eiulity  yards  Iroin  the  house.  They  said,  '*Here  is  a 
limb,"  ami  tliey  asked  me  whether  I  would  ratiior  be  shot, 
hung  or  whi]>])(Ml.  I  told  them  if  it  had  to  be  one,  I  would 
have  to  take  a  whipinnir.  They  ordered  me  to  run;  I  told 
them  I  did  not  wi>h  to  do  that.  Tlien  they  commenced 
on  me. 

They  whipped  him  almost  to  death. 

John  Genoble,  also  a  native  of  the  South,  was  taken  from 
his  bed,  stripped  and  beaten  to  lielplessness  with  hickory 
withes.  Having  nearly  killed  him,  the  chief  said:  "If  you 
\y\\\  agree  to  go  to  the  court-house  and  get  on  the  steps  and 
there  declare  yourself  a  Democrat,  and  say  that  you  have 
quit  this  partyism  or  this  radicalism,  we  will  let  you  go;  but 
if  you  do  not,  we  will  come  back  and  kill  you."  Mr.  Genoble 
testified:     "Of  course,  I  did  it." 

Kev.  A.  W.  C'ummini's  ujave  the  committee  a  list  of  227 
persons  that  he  personally  knew  had  been  whipj)ed,  maimed 
or  kilkd.  lie  said  that  thousands  of  blacks  and  many  whites 
slept  in  the  woods  for  months  in  order  to  escape  the  Demo- 
cratic butchers. 

Two  of  the  board  of  school  Kiirectors  of  Monroe  county, 
Alabama,  who  voted  in  favor  of  imposing  a  school-tax,  were 
warned  by  the  Ku-Klux  to  leave  the  board,  and  in  pursuance 
of  that  notice  one  of  them  did  resign.  About  the  saiae 
time  all  the  teachers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tombigbee 
River,  in  that  county,  were  notified  by  them  to  close  their 
schools,  and  did  so,  twenty-six  schools  being  thus  interrupted. 
They  went  in  a  body  at  night  and  gave  these  warnings  to  the 
teachers. 

Among  those  called  upon  was  Miss  Sarah  A.  Allen,  a 
lady  sent  by  a  missionary  society  from  Geneseo,  Illinois,  and 
engaged  in  teaching  one  of  the  free  schools.  Eighty  Ka- 
Klux  came  at  12  o'clock  on  a  certain  Monday  night,  after  she 
had  retired,  entered  her  room  and  told  her  she  roust  close 
her  school  on  Wednesday;  that  if  they  came  again  she  would 
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not  get  oft  so  easily.    She  obeyed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
record. 

But  it  is  useless  to  proceed.  One  hundred  volumes  might 
be  filled  with  testimony  and  recitations  of  this  and  of  a  far 
more  bloody  character  concerning  the  doings  of  the  Ku- 
KIux-Klans.  Its  memjbers  still  live  and  compose  what  are 
now  termed  "clubs."  Their  organization  is  perpetual  and 
their  meetings  secret.  They  "manage"  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  South. 

LOUISIANA  POLITICAL  DIABOLISM. 

Northern  people  have  heard  most,  perhaps,  about  the  vil- 
lainies of  politics  in  Louisiana.  This  is  not  because  they  are 
worse,  but  because  the  peculiar  contests  that  have  grown  out 
of  them,  the  large  number  of  federal  employes  in  the  custom- 
house at  New  Orleans,  and  the  repeated  efforts  at  investiga- 
tion by  leading  Republicans,  have  called  public  attention  to 
them  to  a  greater  extent. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  first  mas- 
sacre of  Republicans  in  Louisiana,  made  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention  of  Loyal  Men: 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1866,  in  pursuance  of  a  proclama- 
tion of  Rufus  N.  Howell,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana,  the  convention  of  loyal  men,  which, 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  troops,  met  and 
framed  the  organic  law  a  ider  which  the  civil'  government  of 
Louisiana  was  formed,  and  which  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  President,  was  again  convened.  The  rebel  press 
denounced  the  convention  in  the  most  abusive  language,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  declared  his  intention  to. disperse  it  if 
it  should  attempt  to  meet  within  the  limits  of  New  Orleans. 

At  1 2  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  the  police  were  assembled 
at  the  station-houses  and  armed  with  large  .navy  revolvers. 
The  convention  met  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  in  Convention 
Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Dryades  and  Canal  streets.  A  large 
number  of  Union  men  were  assembled — peaceful,  unarmed 
citizens— in  front  of  the  building.  At  I  o'clock,  at  a  signal 
of  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  police,  joined  by  hundreds 
of  armed  rebel  soldiers  in  citizens'  dress,  attacked  the  people 
in  front  of  the  building. 
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The  street  was  soon  cleared.  Nothing  was  left  but  pools  of 
blood  and  the  mangled  bodies  of  the  slain.  They  then  made 
a  dash  into  the  hall  of  the  convention. 

Without  any  attempt  at  arrest,  without  encountering  any 
act  or  word  of  provocation,  the  police  ofticers,  with  their 
Union-hating  bund  of  rebel  soldiers,  opened  lire  with  their 
revolvers  uiion  their  helpless  victims.  Volley  succeeded 
vol  lev.  No  niercv  was  shown.  White  handkerchiefs  were 
waved,  as  tiags  of  truce,  in  vain.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to 
every  plea.  The  work  of  butchery  was  continued  until  every 
Union  maii  in  the  room  was  either  killed  or  wounded,  ex- 
cej)ti!ig  the  very  few  who  miraculously  escaped. 

Wliile  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  hall,  bands  of 
murderers  were  equally  active  in  the  streets,  for  several 
squares  around  the  building.  Every  colored  man  and  every 
known  I'tiion  man  was  ^hot  down.  The  bodies  of  the  slaia 
were  mutilated  in  th(»  most  brutal  way. 

It  is  a  i)art  of  the  history  of  this  butchery,  which  Oen. 
Sherman  ternuMl  a  ^'premeditated  massacre,"  that  the  grand 
jury  wasbrouixlii  ln'!<>re  the  court  on  the  following  day  and 
instructed  to  lind  bills  of  indictment  against  the  surviving 
memhers  of  the  cofivcfition  and  spectators,  charghty  them 
with  nntrihry  upon  the  principle  that  whosoever  engages  in 
unlawful  pro(^cedings  from  which  tleath  ensues  to  a  human 
being,  is  guilty  of  murder.  The  judge  held  that  the  con- 
vention had  no  rigiit  to  meet;  therefore,  that  as  the  police 
had  killed  manv  men  on  the  dav  of  its  meeting,  the  siir- 
vivors  were  gtiilty  of  all  the  murder  that  had  been  done  by 
those  who  attacked  them  ! 

If  there  is  any  real  j)atriot  who  thinks  he  is  willing  to 
vote  to  put  the  Democratic  party  again  in  power,  let  him 
read  a  little  undisputed  evidofice  of  undefiied  facts,  like  the 
report  of  P.  II.  Sheridan  to  W.  W.  Belknap,  secretary  of 
war,  made  at  New  Orleans  on  January  10,  1875.     He  said: 

Since  the  year  18()G  nearly  3,500  persons,  a  great  majority 
of  whom  were  cohered  men,  have  been  killed  and  wounded  in 
this  State.  In  1808  the  official  record  shows  that  1,884  were 
killed  and  wounded.  From  1808  to  the  present  time  no  offi- 
cial investigation  has  been  made,  and  the  civil  authorities  in 
all  but  a  few  cases  have  been  unable  to  arrest,  convict  and 
punish  the  perpetrators.  Consequently  there  are  no  correct 
records  to  be  consulted  for  information.  There  is  ample  evi- 
dence,however,to  show  that  more  than  1 ,200  persons  have  been 
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killed  and  wounded  during  this  time  on  account  of  their  po- 
litical sentiments. 

Frigiitful  massacres  have  occurred  in  the  parishes  of 
Bossier,  Caddo,  Catahoula,  Saint  Bernard,  Saint  Landry, 
Grant  and  Orleans.  The  general  character  of  the  massacre* 
in  the  above-named  parishes  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe  them. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  18V5,  Gen.  Sheridan  wrote  to 

Geo.  F.  Hoar,  chairman  of  the  Congressional  committee,  as 

follows: 

Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  inquiries  of  the  Congressional 
committee  as  to  the  number  of  persons  killed  and  wounded 
in  this  State  since  I8t)6,  on  account  of  tkeir  political  opinions y 
I  have  to  state  that  the  number  reported  to  date  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Killed 2.141 

Wounded 2,115 

Total 4,256 

The  black  deeds  of  feudal  days,  that  have  shocked  the 
successive  readers  of  history  for  1,000  years,  are  tame  and 
childlike  when  compared  with  the  awful  crimes  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Democracy.  Volumes  would  be  required  to  recite  even 
the  salient  atrocities  of  all  of  them,  but  one  or  two  additional 
instances,  in  which  the  facts  have  never  been  denied,  will,  to 
some  extent,  indicate  their  nature. 

As  history  records,  there  was  a  conflict  between  Kellogg 
and  Nicholls,  both  claiming  to  have  been  elected  governor. 
The  United  States  Sefiate  committee  on  privileges  and  elec- 
tions reported  in  February,  1873,  that  Kellogg,  although 
holding  the  office  of  governor,  was  not  elected,  because  he 
had  been  cheated  out  of  20,000  votes,  while  Nicholls'  title  to 
the  office  was  based  on  fraud  and  was  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  organization  of  butchers  known 
as  the  White  League  then  began  to  forcibly  displace  the  Re- 
publican offficials  in  the  various  parishes,  particularly  the  ap- 
pointees of  Gov.  Kellogg;  "and,"  said  President  Grant  in  his 
special  message  of  January  18,  1875,  "on  the  13th  of  April, 
in  an  effort  of  that  kind,  a  butchery  of  citizens  was  com- 
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mitted  at  Colfax,  wbicli,  in  blood-thirstiness  and  barbarity,  is 
hardly  surpassed  by  any  acts  of  savage  warfare." 

Tliis  case  came  into  court  under  the  title  of  the  "United 
States  v«.  Cruikshank  and  others,"  in  JV.rch,  1874.  Jadge 
Woods,  before  whom  the  trial  was  had,  in  changing  the  jury, 
said:  "In  the  case  on  trial  there  are  nianv  fnets  not  in  con- 
troversy.  I  proceed  to  state  some  of  ihom  in  the  presence 
and  hearing  of  counsel  on  both  sides;  and  if  I  state  as  a  con- 
ceded fact  any  matter  that  is  dispuled,  they  can  correct  me." 

After  stating  the  origin  of  the  dithculty,  which  grew  out 
of  an  attempt  of  white  persons  to  drive  the  parish  judge  and 
sheriff,  appointees  of  Kellogg,  from  office,  and  their  at- 
tempted protection  by  colored  persons,  which  led  to  some 
fighting  in  wliicli  quite  a  number  of  Negroes  were  killed,  the 
judge  further  related: 

Most  of  those  who  were  not  killed  were  taken  prisoners. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  of  the  blacks  had  lifted  the  boards  and 
taken  refuge  under  the  tloor  of  the  court-house.  They  were 
all  captured.  About  thirty-seven  men  were  taken  prisoners; 
the  number  is  not  detinitely  fixed.  They  were  kept  under 
guard  until  dark.  They  were  led  out,  two  by  two,  and  shot. 
Most  of  the  men  were  shot  to  death.  A  few  were  wounded, 
not  mortally,  and  by  pretending  to  be  dead  were  afterward, 
during  the  night,  able  to  make  their  escape.  Among  them 
was  the  Levi  Nelson  named  in  the  indictment. 

The  dead  bodies  of  the  Negroes  killed  in  this  affair  were 
left  unburied  until  Tuesday,  April  16,  when  they  were  bur- 
ied by  a  deputy  marshal  and  an  officer  of  the  militia  from 
New  Orleans.  These  persons  found  fifty-nine  dead  bodies. 
They  showed  pistol  shot  wounds,  the  great  majority  in  the 
head,  and  most  of  them  in  the  back  of  the  head.  In  addition 
to  the  fiftvnine  dead  bodies  found,  some  charred  remains  of 
dead  bodies  were  discovered  near  the  court-house.  Six  dead 
bodies  were  found  under  a  warehouse,  all  shot  in  the  head 
but  one  or  two,  which  were  shot  in  the  breast. 

The  only  white  men  injured  from  the  beginning  of  these 
troubles  to  their  close  were  Hadnot  and  Harris.  The  court- 
house and  its  contents  were  entirely  consumed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  any  one  in  the  crowd  of  whites 
bore  any  lawful  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  of  the  blacks. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  either  Nash  or  Cazabat,  after  the 
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affair,  ever  demanded  their  offices,  to  which  they  had  set  up 
claim,  but  Register  continued  to  act  as  parish  judge,  and 
Shaw  as  sheriff. 

These  arc  facts  in  this  case,  as  I  understand  them  to  be 
admitted. 

General  Grant  describes  another  case,  which  adds  proof  to 

the  statement  that  men  are  killed  on  account  of  their  political 

beliefs  and  not  on  account  of  their  color.     He  said: 

Several  Northern  young  men  of  capital  and  enterprise 
had  started  the  flourishing  little  town  of  Coushatta.  Some 
of  them  were  Republicans  and  office-holders  under  Kellogg. 
Thtrefore  they  were  doomed  to  death.  Six  of  them  were  seized 
(August,  1874)  and  carried  away  from  their  homes  and  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  No  one  has  been  punished,  and  the 
conservative  press  of  the  State  denounced  all  efforts  to  that 
end  and  boldly  justified  the  crime. 

These  six  were  not  Negroes.  They  were  white  men  of 
education,  property  and  respectability;  hut  they  were  Heptdh 
liccms.  They  could  carry  on  business,  build  np  a  town  and 
give  credit  to  the  chivalrous  Democracy  of  Coushatta,  but  to 
vote  or  hold  office  as  Republicans  was  death. 

The  subjoined  table  was  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
killings  in  Louisiana  as  detailed  in  ''Ex.  Doc.  No.  30,  44th 
Congress,"  second  session,  printed  January  4,  1877: 
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\  lUi  ezoeeds  the  report  of  killed  made  bj  P.  H.  Sheridan  by  IIL 
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It  can  not  be  iterated  too  frequently  or  too  empbatically, 
that  the  Africans  are  not  slaughtered  by  the  Southern  De- 
mocracy for  the  sole  reason  that  they  are  Africans,  buV  prin- 
cipally for  the  reason  that  they  are  equal  citizens  and  Re- 
publicans. No  Negro  who  was  or  pretended  to  be  a  Demo- 
crat, was  ever  injured,  molested,  annoyed  or  humiliated  by 
the  Democracy  of  the  South. 

•r 

Negroes  are  butchered  only  at  election  time. 

All  the  whites  killed  at  election  time  are  Republicans. 

Negroes  do  not  kill  Negroes,  nor  Republicans  kill  Repub- 
licans. 

Recently,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  colored  Republicans, 
not  being  encouraged  or  protected  by  their  party  or  their 
government  at  the  North,  have  been  inactive,  and  that 
trickery  and  fraud  have  been  found  to  be  preferable  to  out- 
right butchery,  killings  have  begun  to  grow  less. 

This  is  owing  to  the  use,  in  many  parishes,  of  election 
machinery  less  horrifying  to  the  public,  less  destructiye  to 
life  and  less  burdensome  to  the  Democrats,  but  not  lestf 
-effective  or  less  certain  in  results. 

One  method  is  this:  Several  days  before  election  the 
Democratic  officers  of  election  secure  samples  of  each 
party's  tickets  and  knowing  how  many  voters  there  are  in 
each  precinct,  have,  we  will  say,  1,600  Republican  and  2,300 
Democratic  ballots  printed,  folded  and  jilaced  properly  in  a 
ballot-box  prepared  for  that  ])urpose.  They  then  rest  from 
all  campaign  labors,  cause  it  to  be  announced  that  the  blacks 
will  be  ^^permitted^'  to  hold  political  meetings,  and  that  a 
free  election  and  a  fair  count  have  been  determined  upon. 
They  then  begin  to  stake  money  on  the  result,  placin;^ 
wagers  at  any  odds,  whenever  "takers"  can  be  found. 

When  the-day  of  election  arrives,  an  empty  ballot-box 
is  carried  to  the  polling-place  and  exhibited.  Perhaps  a  wnU- 
known  Republican  Negro  i«  placed  inside  the  window  to 
receive  ballots  and  drop  them  into   the   box,  and  so  the  pro- 
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gramme  goes  on,  everybody  voting  in  freedom  and  peace, 
while  the  Democratic  election  officers  are  drinking  whisky 
and  playing  cards  on  the  inside. 

As  soon  as  the  hour  for  closing;  the  poll  is  reached,  the 
usual  announcement  is  made,  the  window  is  closed,  the  box 
into  which  the  Negro  has  been  dropping  tickets  all  day  is 
hustled  away,  the  prepared  box  is  put  in  its  place  and  then, 
with  an  ostentatious  flourish  of  honesty  and  fairness,  the  offi- 
cers invite  the  citizens  to  come  in  and  witness  the  count  and 
note  that  no  cheating  is  practiced  ! 

The  enumeration  goes  on  gayly,  the  Democrats  conde- 
scend to  be  pleasant  to  the  blacks,  everything  is  outwardly 
lovely,  and  finally  the  result,  privately,  secretly  and  fraudu- 
lently arrived  at  ten  days  before,  is  announced  officially  and 
publicly:  ^'Sixteen  hundred  for  the  Republican  and  2,300 
for  the  Democratic  candidateis!" 

The  Democrats  have  won  their  bets,  given  the  "poltroon 
radicals"  the  lie  by  permitting  a  peaceable  election,  elected 
their  men  and  killed  no  colored  voters,  although  a  count  of 
the  ballots  in  the  other,  the  regular  box,  would  have  shown 
2,300  for  the  Republicans  and  1,000  for  the  Democrats. 
Who  says  there  is  uo  progress  in  the  South? 

Another  device  that  the  Louisiana  Democrats  have  used 
to  advantage,  is  incorporated  in  the  l»ws  of  the  State.  It 
consists  of  a  provision  declaring  iltki  the  secretary  of  State 
shall  furnish  the  paper  on  which  to  print  all  the  ballots  for 
both  parties.  Since  that  statute  was  enacted,  the  secretaries 
have  never  failed  to  provide  an  abundance  of  paper  for  the 
Democrats  at  an  early  day;  but  some  of  them  have  found  it 
conrenient  tc«  be  ''out  of  stock"  when  Republicans  made  ap- 
plication, according  to  law,  for  a  supply.  In  this  manner  all 
the  Republicans  of  one  of  the  most  populous  parishes  in  Louis- 
iana have  been  without  a  vote,  utterly  disfranchised  by  the 
cupidity  of  a  sino^le  Democratic  officer  whose  duties  are  mere- 
ly ministerial. 
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If  there  is  any  nation  or  class  of  people  in  the  world  that 
would  he  held  jiistifiahle  in  relK»llion,  it  is  the  black  race  of 
the  Southern  States  — especially  of  a  i)ariah  in  which  every 
Republiiian  may  be  disfranchised  by  the  unpunislied  tricks 
of  a  single  political  rascal. 

TIIK  CAKOI.INAS. 

In  the  C'arolinas  all  the  methods  of  other  Southern  States 
are  in  use  by  the  Democrats;  but  with  ihcm  the  tissue-bal- 
lot is  the  favorite  device  for  overturning  legally  constituted 
majorities  without  resort  to  killing.  A  single  illustration, 
brought  foward  in  the  argunieni  of  Sam.  II.  Miller,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  contested  election  case  of  Mackey  vs,  O'Cou- 
nor,  from  South  Carolina,  will  give  an  insight  into  the  iniqui- 
ties of  the  entire  system.     He  said: 

In  order  that  this  House  may  understand  exactly  what  ia 
established  by  the  evidence,  I  ask  their  atiention  to  the  facta 
as  shown  in  the  record.  At  Ho))e  P]ngine-house  poll,  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  the  poll-list  kept  by  the  Democratic  man- 
agers of  election,  the  list  kept  by  the  Democratic  United 
States  supervisor,  and  the  list  kept  by  the  Republican  United 
States  supervisor,  substantially  agreed.  One  of  them  stated 
that  1,218  men  had  voted,  and  two  of  them  stated  that  ly214 
men  had  voted — a  difference  of  only  four  votes  in  a  poll  of 
either  1,218  or  1,214. 

No  person  had  access  to  or  control  of  the  ballot-box  at 
that  poll  during  the  day  of  election  except  the  Demooratio 
managers.  At  the  close  of  the  poll,  and  when  the  ballots 
were  counted,  it  was  f<>ui\iil  that  there  were  2,289  ballota  in 
the  box,  or  1,071  more  ballots  than  there  were  voters  all  told. 

It  was  also  found  that  there  were  1,6815  Democratic  bal- 
lots in  that  box — 405  more  Democratic  ballots  than  there  were  . 
voters  all  told,  Republican  and  Democratic.    It  is  in  evidenott 
in  this  case,  the  ])roof  being  put  in  by  Mr.  Dibble  himself,. 
assisting  the  attorney  of  Mr.  O'C'onnor  in  Orangeburg  coanty^/ 
that  the  Republican  tickets,  owing  to  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  back  of  the  ticket,   which  resembles  a  playing  oard^ 
could  be  recognized  across  the  street.     To  show  that  I  am 
correct  in  what  I  state,  I  want  to  show  to  the  House  the  Re-^ 
publican  ticket  which  was  voted  in  that  whole  district    [Ex- 
hibiting a  ticket,  which  is  attached  to  the  next  page.] 

There  is  no  man  with  eyes  who  could  not  distinguish  this 
ticket  as  far  as  he  could  see  it.      That  was  the  Republican 
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ticket  that  wan  voted.  Tbe  Demooratio  ticket  voted  io  that 
box  was  this.  [Exhibiting  a  ticket.]  That  is  the  "little^ 
joker"  or  the  tiasue  ballot  which  does  duty  in  South  Carolina. 
Tbey  have  a  wonderful  way  down  there  of  always  having 
two  Democratic  tickets,  one  narrower  than  the  other.  [Ex- 
hibiting two  tickets,  whiob  are  here  attached.] 


,  ,,^.;^    -^imm 


int  my  Demooratio 

X        ^       Uoae  districts  of  the 

^^  j^       IS  and  see  how  we 

yl  I  I  ne  smaller  of'  these 

<     r  Id  tlie  other  ticket  4 

Nt      le,  thus;   and  a  by- 

nN^-i.  [I  in  one  ticket.  When 

■.o^Of    iKkels,  in  order  tbni 

am   them  up  and  then 

islrating.]    Do  you  see? 

^  mil  Carolina,  when  an 

K    [|  1    the  duty  of  one  of 

Vi  One  of  them  was  ac- 

j/i\i  [^  out  this  excess  of 

\^  1  illot  but  five.      And 

upon  the  stand  he  had 

e  felt/or  the  Sepublican 

were  not  drawn  out  was 

jis  purification,  the  Dem- 
d  thnt  poll    as    1,200  for 

Mue-ballots  were  used  iit 
lotc  had  been  counted  ia 
.  9,427  instead  of  819,  n» 
i^'ers  after  the  excess  of 
1  out. 
iin  il  in  their  national  platform 
iH  a  right  preservative  of  all 
uin^fi'ieff  in  every  part  of  the 
shameless  bypoorisyl 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  is  red  with  the  blood  of  Republicans.  YazoOy 
Meridian,  DeKalb,  Copiah,  Rio  and  the  Chisolm  massacre 
are  household  words.  The  latter,  which  was  advised  hj  the 
foremost  Democrats  of  Mississippi,  shocked  the  reading 
world,  though  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  butchery 
for  that  section.  That  Judge  Chisolm  was  a  native  Soath- 
erner,  and  that  the  legislators,  justices,  sheriffs  and  other 
Democratic  officials  who  put  him  to  death,  also  shot  his  sweet 
young  daughter  and  tender  son,  rendered  the  crime  con- 
spicuous. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  the  Northern  States  who  can  read 
the  volume  entitled  ''The  Chisolm  Massacre,"  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  with  a  quiet  con- 
science, hell  will  be  but  an  elysium  for  his  hardened  soul. 

Where  Republicans  are  too  numerous,  elections  are  car- 
ried without  much  bloodshed. 

The  commissioners  of  election  in  the  ^'Shoe-string  Dis- 
trict," in  1880,  threw  out  the  following  majorities  for  John 
R.  Lynch,  in  order  to  elect  James  R.  Chalmers,  Democrat^  to 
<Jongress: 

In  Warren  county,  Lynoh^s  rejected  majority ^OOB 

of 


In  Kodnoy  precinct  of  Jefferson  county,  Lvnch*8  rejected  majority. 

In  Issaquena  county,  Lynch's  rejected  majority tPtO 

In  Bolivar  county,  L3 
In  WasbinfiTton  counti 


inty,     .  .  ,       _ 

In  Adamscounty,  L^-ncb's  rejected  majority 88i 

Lyii 
nty. 
In  Coahauia  county,  Lynch's  rejected  majorl 


^ynch's  rejected  majority 

ty.  Lynch  8  rejected  majority. 
Ly nch*8  rejected  majority . . . . 


Making  a  total  of 4.1BB 

The  reason  assigned  for  "rejecting  the  nigger  vote'*  was 
that  in  Warren  county  and  Rodney  precinct  of  Jefferson 
county,  printer's  dashes  were  used  on  the  face  of  the  tickets 
which  the  electors  voted  in  good  faith,  and  concerning  which 
Charles  Winkley,  a  practical  printer  who  toas  called  as  a  wU- 
ncs8  by  Mr,  Chalmers  himself ^  stcears:  "The  dashes  used  are 
such  as  any  printer  of  taste  would  either  put  in  or  kav$  otU 
according  as  he  wanted  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  ticket  to 
suit  the  paper  or  otherwise." 
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Tbe  Mississippi  Democrats  enacted  a  law  which  prohibits 
the  printing  of  any  devices  or  marks  of  distingtiishment  on 
ballots.  The  object  of  this  was  to  prevent  the  Republicans 
from  marking  their  ballots  by  the  use  of  pictures  of  Lincoln, 
Orant  and  the  American  flag  —  devices  by  which  those 
Negroes  who  could  not  read,  might  always  distinguish  the 
Republican  tickets.  The  left-hand  ballot  following  was  the 
one  thrown  out,  though  any  honest  man  will  say  that  the 
huge  exclamation  point  after  the  word  "ticket"  on  the  right- 
hand,  or  Democrat  ballot,  was  as  much  a  "device''  as  the 
four  little  dashes  on  the  other  ticket: 

Democratic-  Conservative 


Be;iililm  Moi&l  Md. 


-••■ 


For  President, 
JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


For  Vice  President^ 
CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


For  Electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President^ 

Hon.  William  R.  Spears, 

Hon.  R.  Y{,  Flournoy, 

Dr.  J.  M.  Bynum, 

Hon.  J.  T.  Settle, 

Capt.  M.  K.  Mister,  Jr., 

Dr.  R.  n.  Montgomery, 

Judge  R.  H.  Cuny, 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Clarke. 
o 

For  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  ^hOot^ 
gressional  Dietiriet, 

JOHN  R.  LYNCH. 


TICKET! 

For  President^ 

Winfield  Scott  Hancock. 

For  Vice-President^ 

William  H.  English. 

For  Electors  for  President  and 
Vice  President, 

F.  G.  BARRY, 

O.  P.  NEILSON, 

C.  B.  MITCHELL, 

THOMA.S  SPIGHT, 

WILLIAM  PRICE, 

WILLIAM  H.  LUSE, 

ROBERT  N.  MILLER, 

JOSEPH  HIRSH. 

For  Member  of    the  House  of 

Representatives  from  the  6th 

Congressional  District. 

JAMES  R.  C.'HALMERS. 
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riie  supreme  court  of  Mississippi,  with  dishonesty  that 
might  be  more  easily  condoned  in  partisan  election  officers, 
threw  out  2,000  Republican  tickets  like  the  above*  because 
they  contained  dashes  between  the  lines,  notwithstanding  the 
expert  printer  called  by  Chalmers  himself  swore  that  those 
dashes  were  ''such  as  any  printer  of  taste  would  put  in  or 
leave  out,  according  as  he  wanted  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the 
ticket  to  suit  the  paper  or  otherwise." 

Tlie  blacks  are  so  numerous  in  the  "Shoe-String  District'* 
that  this  method  was  considered  preferable  to  that  of  killing 
enough  to  carry  the  election.  The  fraud,  however,  was  more 
gross  and  inexcusable  than  some  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  could  indorse,  and  fifty-three  of  them  refused  to  vote 
for  its  consummation,  and  Lynch  was  given  his  seat.  In  the 
foregoing  tickets  the  hyphen  between  "Democratic"  and 
"  Conservative,"  and  between  "Vice"  and  "  President,"  and 
the  exclamation-point  after  "  ticket,"  on  the  Democratic  bal- 
lot, is  as  much  a  "device"  or  "distinguishing-mark"  as  the 
dash-lines  on  the  Republican  or  left-hand  ballot. 

iiie  peaceable  citizens  of  the  North  have  but  little  real 
knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  Democracy  of  the  South. 
The  blacks  dare  not  and  can  not,  while  the  whites  will  not^ 
report  the  lawlessness  of  the  interior  to  the  outer  world. 

The  last  butchery  to  come  to  public  notice  was.  that  at 
Ilazelhurst,  in  Copiah  county.  In  that  county  resided  the 
Matthews  brothers,  natives  of  Mississippi.  They  were  warm* 
hearted,  generous,  energetic  and  philanthropic  men — ^the 
richest  in  the  county.  They  built  school-houses  and  churches^ 
carried  on  an  extensive  business,  loaned  money  to  their 
neighbors  and  generally  aided  those  in  distress. 

But  they  were  Republicans.  That,  in  the  minds  of  the 
Democrats,  wiped  out  all  their  good  qualities. 

Whenever  a  member  of  the  Matthews  family  was  a  oan* 
didate  for  office  he  could  not  only  poll  the  entire  Negro  vote^ 
but  that  of  a  large  number  of  whites.    Last  fall,  after  hav* 
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ing  been  out  of  politics  for  some  time,  J.  P.  Matthews  was 
somewhat  active  in  organizing  the  Independent  campaign, 
his  brother  being  a  candidate  for  a  county  office. 

It  should  be  stated  that  throughout  the  South  local  Dem- 
ocratic clubs  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Ku-Klux  and  other 
oath-bound  klans.  At  Ilazelhurst,  where  two  of  the  brothers 
resided,  the  organization  of  the  Democrats  which  "regulates" 
everything,  is  kwnown  by  the  refined  title  of  the  "Tail-hold 
Club."  The  business  of  this  club  is  to  kill  and  whip  Ne- 
groes, carry  elections  and  "settle"  any  differences  its  mem- 
bers may  at  any  time  have  with  a  Republican,  white  or  black. 

The  "Tail-hold  Club"  held  a  meeting  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  J.  P.  Matthews  "is  hereby  ordered  to 
abstain  from  political  activity  in  Copiah  county."  They  also 
warned  Mr.  Matthews  that  he  must  not  vote  on  election  day. 
This  resolution  was  carried  to  his  house  by  a  mounted  mob. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved  by  the  "Tail-holds," 
that,  as  Matthews  was  a  consistent  Republican  and  very  in- 
fluential in  his  opposition  to  the  Democrats,  it  would  be  well 
to  prepare  for  his  taking-off  in  case  he  should  not  obey  the 
resolution.  Three  persons  were  therefore  ajipointed  for  the 
task.  They  cast  lots  and  to  one  E.  B.  Wheeler,  a  friend  and 
debtor  of  Matthews,  fell  the  lot  to  do  the  killing. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  November  7,  the  day  of  election, 
Matthews  went  to  the  polls.  Wheeler  was  present  and  said 
to  Matthews:  "You  better  not  vote."  The  reply  was:  "Ob, 
I  have  the  right  to  cast  my  ballot  and  I  guess  I'll  do  it." 
Instantly  Wheeler  leveled  his  shot  gun  and,  firing  from  the 
rear,  nearly  blew  off  Matthews'  head  with  a  heavy  charge  of 
buck-shot. 

All  the  officers  of  the  election  were  armed,  and  armed  and 
mounted  men  were  scattered  about  the  village  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  Negroes  from  voting. 

A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  consisting  of 
Oeorge  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  Wm.  P.  Frye,  of  Maine, 
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Angus  Cameron,  of  Wisconsin,  Eli  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware, 

and  B.  F.  Jonas,  of  Louisiana,  investigated  the  Copiah  oatr 

rages  in  February,  1884.     The  writer  was  present  at  every 

session  of  the  committee  and  mingled  freely  with  the  Copiah 

assassins.     They  were  a  depraved  and  desperate-looking  lot» 

Only  a  few  extracts  from  the  testimony  will  be  presented. 

Mary  Matthews,  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen  testified: 

The  morning  of  the  murder  I  was  sitting  on  the  poroh. 
I  heard  a  shot  at  the  town-house.  I  knew  then  what  it  was. 
I  told  mother,  and  started  for  the  place;  the  door  was  locked* 
A  man  told  me  I  could  not  go  in.  I  told  him  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  keep  me  out,  but  they  took  hold  of  me  and  led  rae 
down  the  street.  I  tried  to  get  away,  and  then  we  met  my 
uncle.  Together  we  went  back.  The  man  at  the  door  told 
me  I  had  better  go  home,  but  my  uncle  forced  the  door.  It 
was  as  I  feared — father  was  lying  on  the  floor. 

"Dead?"  asked  Senator  Frye. 

"Dead,"  hopelessly  replied  the  young  girl. 

"What  did  you  do  then?"  he  asked. 

"I  took  my  father  home,"  and  then  the  poor  girl  broke 

down. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Matthews,  nearly  broken-hearted,  testified: 

We  shall  never  go  back  to  Hazelhurst,  although  I  have 
lived  there  all  my  life;  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  safe.  I 
took  the  resolutions  of  the  mob  from  the  messenger  ordering 
my  husband  not  to  vote.  But  my  husband  said  it  was  his 
privilege  and  his  right,  and  he  should  do  so  unless  they  killed 
him  before.  Wheeler,  the  murderer,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  ile  had  been  there  to  tea  a  fortnight  before. 
There  was  never  any  difliculty  between  my  husband  and  any 
of  his  neighbors,  and  he  went  into  society. 

After  the  murder  the  mob  came  to  our  yard  aiid  held  a  genr 
eral  rejoicing.  They  threatened  to  kill  the  jVf'</ro  irho  dug  th0 
vault  for  the  burial^  ami  Jie  tea^  obliged  to  leave  Jlazel/iuraL 

My  husband  helpe<)  to  support  all  the  churches.  He 
helped  those  in  distress,  no  matter  who  they  were. 

Frank  M.  Sessions  testified  as  to  the  meeting  held  to  warn 
the  Matthews  family  to  keep  out  of  politics  as  follows: 

After  the  resolutions  were  adopted  Mr.  Bailey  made  a 
speech   saying  that  he  had  gone  into  Beat  3  to  stump  the 
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county,  but  found  be  coald  do  more  electioneering  in  the 
saddle  than  on  the  stump,  and  he  had  found  the  most  convinc- 
ing argument  to  he  apistolf  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket. 
The  speaker  said  his  friend  Wheeler  was  the  best  electioneer 
he  had  ever  seen.  Wheeler's  arguments  always  convince. 
Mr.  Bailey  in  his  speech  said  that  if  the  Democrats  who  had 
gone  off  to  the  Independent  party  would  come  back  they  ought 
to  be  received  kindly.  But  if  they  would  not,  what  shall  be 
done?  A  voice  in  the  crowd  cried:  "Kill  'em  off."  "No," 
said  Bailey,  "I  can  not  advise  that,  Init  I  believe  you  wiU  kill 
them  toithout  advice,^*    The  speech  was  greeted  with  applause. 

H.  Matthews,  brother  of  the  murdered  man,  was  sworn,  and 

testified: 

He  had  resided  in  Copiah  all  his  life  and  was  a  candidate 
at  the  election  on  November  1,  He  considered  the  voting 
population,  as  to  color,  about  equal,  but  thought  the  colored 
people  had  a  small  majority.  He  believed  the  Independenls 
had  fifty  majority  in  the  county,  but  the  Democrats  carried 
the  election.  The  respective  parties  canvassed  the  counties 
together.  There  were  several  slight  disturbances  after  the 
canvass  and  clubs  were  organized  by  Democrats  who  went 
armed  and  mounted.  They  murdered  some,  whipped  others 
and  put  ropes  around  the  necks  of  still  others,  but  did  not 
hang  them.  On  the  day  before  the  election  he  saw  an  armed 
mob  at  Hazelhurst.  They  sent  a  message  to  his  brother, 
warning  him  not  to  vote  there.  A  few  days  before  the  elec- 
tion the  colored  church  was  burned. 

The  mob  carried  a  cannon  all  over  the  county  and  fired  it 
occasionally.  Armed  bands  notified  the  Matthews  family 
that,  if  trouble  occurred  later,  he  would  be  held  responsible. 
Some  of  the  men  in  the  mob  owed  him  and  his  brother  for 
goods  and  had  run  away  to  avoid  payment. 

The  armed  mob  riding  over  the  county  before  the  election 
declared  that  they  would  carry  the  election  with  shot-guns, 
if  necessary,  or  with  the  knife.  The  witness  gave  the  names 
of  a  number  of  persons  in  the  armed  mob,  among  them  J.  L. 
Meade,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  committee  of  Copiah 
county.  The  witness  mentioned  the  killing  of  Frank  Sage 
and  the  shooting  of  his  wife;  the  whipping  of  Henry  Potter; 
the  asoaults  on  David,  Bill  and  Solomon  Smith,  and  other 
assaults  on  colored  men  by  armed  mobs.  A  few  colored  peo- 
ple voted  on  election  day;  others  went  to  the  polls  but  feared 
to  vote.  Only  three  or  four  colored  men  in  the  county,  he 
thought,  were  Democrats.  The  witness  made  a  statement 
concerning  the  efforts  of  his  brother,  himself  and  other  po- 
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litioal  friends  to  have  the  county  officials  take  some  action 
to  check  the  outrages,  and  finally  applied  lo  the  governor, 
but  nothing  was  done. 

Among  the  witnesses  who  testified  at  this  investigation, 
was  Mrs.  Frank  Hayes,  who  bore  the  scars  of  the  shots  in- 
flicted by  the  "peaceable,  conservative  and  law-abiding" 
citizens^  of  Copiah,  because  her  husband  had  received  Re- 
})ublican  or  Independent  votes.  Her  husband,  who,  thougb 
shot  four  months  previously  by  the  "Tail-hold  Club,"  was  un- 
able to  walk  to  the  stand  without  aid,  and  several  colored 
men  who  bore  bullet-marks,  wounds  on  their  heads  and  other 
scars,  also  tcstitied.  Their  testimony  disclosed  a  terrible 
state  of  affairs  in  Mississippi.  Colored  people  slept  in  the 
swamps  for  days  and  weeks  to  escape  the  Democrats. 

Immediately  after   Wheeler  assassinated  Matthews,  the 

Democrats,  with  a  brass  band,  assembled  in  the  court-houae 

and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  among  which  were  the 

following : 

liesolced,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  neoes- 
sary  to  the  safety  of  society  and  the  well  fare  of  all  races  and 
classes  in  this  county  that  the  Matthews  family  shal4  keep 
out  of  politics  in  Copiah  county. 

Jiesolred  further^  That  from  henceforth  no  man  or  set  of 
men  shall  organize  the  Negro  race  against  the  whites  in  this 
county,  and,  if  it  shall  be  attempted  in  the  future,  we  hereby 
give  notice  that  U  shall  be  at  the  peril  of  the  2>^son  or  per* 
iiO?i8  attt/mptiug  so  to  do, 

lieitolred.  That  we  do  hereby  pledge  ourselves,  each  to  the 
other,  our  lit:es  and  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor,  that  we 
will,  all  and  individually,  from  henceforth,  hold  ourselves  m 
readiness  to  enforce  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  to  meet  at 
any  time  upon  the  call  oJf  the  chairman  of  this  meeting. 

Jiesolved,  That  a  committee  of  twenty-four  from  each 
supervisor's  district  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  present  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the 
late  J.  P.  Matthews,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the 
Copiah  Sign<il  and  the  Crystal  Spring  3Ieteor, 


L  AH  tho  Democratic  witnesses  swore  that  the  mobs  which  killed  Matthews, 
burned  houses,  and  killed  and  tortured  Ncfrroes,  were  composed  entlrelx  w 
tho  * 'conservative,  peaceble  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  Copiah." 
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After  the  election  the  Copufhariy  edited  by  J.  L.  Meade, 
chairman  of  tlie  Democratic  County  Committee  and  of  the 
meeting  which  adopted  the  foregoing  resolutions,  headed  an 
article  on  the  result  in  large  letters— "COPIAH  SHAKES 
HANDS  WITH  YAZOO." 

The  public  will  understand  what  that  meant,  as  Yazoo  is 
one  of  the  bloodiest  places  in  Mississippi. 

At  the  tirst  meeting  of  the  common  council  of  Hazelhurst, 
Wheeler,  his  hands  still  red  with  human  blood,  was  unani- 
mously elected  marshal  of  the  place  "05  a  reward  for  gallantly 
performing  his  dvtyy 

That  clearly  demonstrates  what  honors  are  in  store  for 
Southern  Democrats  who  assassinate  Republicans^. 

Matthews  was  assassinated  in  the  morning  of  November 
7, 1883.  At  dusk  that  evening  the  "Tail-hold  Club"  gathered  in 
the  yard  of  the  Matthews  residence  and  held  a  brutal  jollifi- 
cation. 

A  crime  hardly  less  wicked  than  the  killing  of  Matthews 
was  the  trial  of  Wheeler  in  May,  1884,  for  the  murder.  The 
jury,  picked  for  the  purpose,  brought  in  a  prompt  verdict  of 
"not  guilty."  Knowing  the  indignation  such  a  judgment  would 
be  sure  to  call  down  upon  them,  they  adopted,  with  brazen 
blasphemy,  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Almighty  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  their  "error"  was  "one  of  the  head,  not  of  the 
heart."  The  truth  is  that  the  jury  did  not  dare  find  Wheeler 
guilty.  The  community  demanded  his  acquittal,  of  which 
fact  the  judge  and  the  jury  were  fully  cognizant. 

Young  Real,  who  testified  before  the  Hoar  committee 
against  Wheeler  and  the  bloody  "Tail-hold  Club,"  told  the 
writer  at  that  time  that  if  he  should  be  permitted  to  live  he 
could  not  continue  in  business  in  Hazelhurst.    He  remained 


^  Before  the  Senate  invostlffatioff  committee  J.  T.  Dameroo.  a  merchant, 
testified  that  he  saw  *  *Ka8'*  Wheeler  in  a  street  car  in  Jackson  on  the  ISth  or  Uth 
of  February.  Wheeler  was  talking  in  a  low  tone.  He  said:  * 'Yes,  old  Hoar 
is  coming  down  here  on  an  inyestivation  committee.  If  I  get  a  crack  at  him  I 
will  kill  him,  too.  I  killed  Print  Matthews,  or  rather  ft  uxm  tM  Demooratic 
Tpariy  thai  did  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  poUtios,  I  would  not  have  done  It;  but 
UwoBpolttict  thai  did  Ur 
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in  New  Orleans  for  a  few  days  while  his  mother  attempted  U> 
mollify  the  blood-thirsty  Democracy.  Soon  after,  the  gloomy 
prophecy  he  made  in  the  rooms  of  the  investigating  oom- 
mittee  returned  to  the  writer  like  a  shudder,  as  the  telegraph 
brought  the  news  that  bright-eyed,  ruddy-cheeked,  pleasant 
young  Real  had  returned  to  Ilazelhurst  and  been  brutally 
murdered  by  the  Democratic  avengers. 

The  election  methods  of  the  Democratic  party  in  Ala- 
bama, Florida  and  other  Southern  States  being  similar  ta 
those  described  under  the  head  of  Louisiana,  the  Carolinaa 
and  Mississippi,  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detaiU 

That  part  of  the  country  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  Republic. 

It  having  been  announced  that  a  subscription  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Matthews,  had  been  started,  the  widow  of 
Judge  Chisolm  wrote  to  the  Washington  National  JitpiMi' 
can  a  stinging  rebuke  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: 

I  see  by  editorial  notice  you  receive  small  contributions 
for  the  wife  of  the  murdered  Matthews  of  Copiah  county^ 
Mississippi.  Will  you  do  me  the  kindness  to  accept  the  in- 
closed? It  is  but  a  mite — would  it  were  more.  My  heart 
bleeds  at  the  recollection  of  my  own  experience  in  Missis- 
sippi. At  the  close  of  that  dreadful  April  Sabbath,  before 
me  lay,  within  a  space  of  a  few  feet,  Johnnie,  our  dear  son^ 
with  his  little  hand  shot  off  and  his  voung  heart*shot  out;. 
Cornelia,  our  girl  baby,  bleeding  literally  from  head  to  feet, 
exhausted,  and  with  none  to  bind  her  wounds;  my  husband,. 
truly  the  image  of  his  God,  murdered  by  those  exulting 

'*In  cowardice  so  mean,  in  infamy  so  vast, 
That  hell  gives  in  and  devils  stand  aghast.** 

My  husband  said  to  me:  *^Mf/  death  will  not  go  un-- 
avenged  nor  he  in  vain.  The  Republican  party  is  too  loyal  to- 
every  principle  of  freedom.  They  of  the  North  will  rouse 
them  from  their  lethargy,  and  make  it  impossible  that  atteh 
crimes  can  be  re-enacted.  My  death  will  effect  more  than  thua 
far  living  I  could  do^^  When  I  have  prayed  at  the  feet  of 
justice,  kneeling  into  the  very  dust  of  entreaty,  remember- 
ing his  words,  I  have  begged  for  legal  retribution  for  tlie 
sake  of  the  living  Republicans  of  the   Soulh,  and  I  have 
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been  soothingly  told,  "They  dare  no  more  to  do  such  crime." 
They  waited  not  till  the  blood  of  my  beloved  had  ceased  to 
voice  the  Lord's  question  to  Cain  till  in  the  same  shameless 
State  they  made  Henry  Gully,  the  murderer  of  ray  daughter, 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  The  murder  of  Vance,  and  at 
various  times  and  places  of  many  poor  Negroes,  have  scarcely 
been  recorded.  Now  tlie  brave  Matthews'  uneasy  sleep  in  a 
bloody  grave  takes  'down  another  committee.  No  loyal 
Southerner,  whether  child,  maiden,  or  of  glorious  manhood, 
is  protected  in  life  under  his  own  flag.  Were  such  crimes 
permitted  in  other  lands,  the  American  Congress  would  be 
the  first,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  utter  protest  against  "Man's 
inhumanity  to  man."  Emily  S.  M.  Cuisolm. 

Would  to  God  the  dark  record  of  the   Democratic   party 

for  the   last   fifty  years  might  be  written  across  the  face  of 

the  sun,  so  that  all  mankind  could  see  how  mighty  have  been 

its  sins  and  crimes. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  SOUTH. 


The  Preceding  Chapter  a  Mere  Index  to  the  Truth— Disfranchised 
States—Has  the  South  a  Republican  Form  of  Qoverniaent — If 
Fraud  Changes  the  Control  of  Congress  or  the  Politics  of  the 
Presidency,  Is  not  the  Nation  Defrauded  and  Practically  Dis- 
franchised— How  the  Democrats  Manacled  the  Qoveroment  and 
Gave  a  Carte  Blanche  to  Fraud  and  Riot— What  a  Republican 
Congress  Can  Do — Two  Other  Remedies — Arms  and  Ammunition 
for  the  Negroes — Lambs  Never  Attack  Wolves — The  Freed  man  is 
the  Child  and  Ward  of  the  Republican  Party— That  Party  Will  be 
Held  Responsible  for  His  Wrongs  and  Sufiferings  and  His  Ulti- 
mate Destiny — Let  Us  Rally  as  of  Old. 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  mere  index  to  the  atrocities 
of  the  South.  Of  the  property  destroyed,  houses  burned, 
ballot-boxes  outraged,  Republicans  scourged  and  killed, 
courts  overturned  and  riots  precipitated,  there  is  no  complete 
record;  but  from  the  coroners'  returns  and  the  reports  of  in- 
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yesti gating  committees,  we  know  that  over  12,000  persons 
have  been  killed  or  seriously  wounded  in  the  late  slave  States 
since  1866  on  account  of  their  politics  alone. 

The  asi^assination  of  Republicans  has  continued  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  years.  Is  not  that  long  enough?  Are 
the  Democrats  not  now  glutted  with  blood?  Murder  is  less 
common  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  we  must  admit;  but  it  is 
still  resorted  to  without  hesitancy  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing elections  wherever  whipping,  burning,  intimidation  and 
the  more  recent  methods  of  force  and  fraud  seem  likely  to 
fail. 

What  has  been  the  practical  effect  of  this?  The  partial 
or  complete  disfranchisement  of  several  States.  If  from 
two-fifths  to  three-fifths  of  the  electors  of  a  State  are  either 
l)revented  from  casthig  their  ballots  or  their  ballots  are 
nullified  after  they  have  been  oast,  has  that  State  a  Republi- 
can form  of  government?  Is  it  ruled  by  a  free,  popular 
majority,  as  the  Constitution  contemplates? 

If  the  several  Slates  thus  disfranchised  fraudulently  re- 
turn such  a  number  of  Democratic  Congressmen,  as,  added  to 
those  of  the  same  party  chosen  in  other  Slates,  places  tbe 
control  of  Congress  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats,  when 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  controlled  by  the  Republicans, 
is  the  national  government  Republican,  as  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution? 

Is  it  governed  by  popular  majorities?  Does  it  represent 
the  people? 

If  the  fraud  of  nine  or  ten  States  results  in  giving  the 
Presidency  or  the  control  of  Congress  to  a  political  party 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  successful,  are  not  the 
people  of  the  entire  Union  cheated,  defrauded  and  practically 
disfranchised?  If  so,  may  they  not  act,  if  they  have  the 
courage,  for  their  own  disenthrallment? 

Has  the  time  arrived  when  a  fraud  shall  be  as  effective  as 
A  majority?      Shall   twenty-eight  States,   representing  the 
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wealth,  power  and  population  of  the  American  Republic, 
stand  before  the  world  disfranchised  and  emasculated  by  the 
fraud  of  ten  States? 

The  Constitution  says  no;  civilization  says  no;  equity  and 
natural  law  say  no. 

But  circumstances  alter  cases.  There  may  be  imes  when 
it  is  difficult  to  do  right;  that  is,  difficult  to  accomplish  the 
exact  thing  that  right  demands  should  be  done.  Ilere  is  one 
of  those  cases.  The  Democratic  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1879,  tacked  a  rider  to  the  army  appropriation  bill  declar- 
ing that  no  part  of  the  army  could  be  used  "  to  keep  the 
peace  at  the  polls  on  election  day,"  and  threatened  that  un- 
less the  Republicans  should  consent  to  the  passage  of  it, 
no  appropriations  would  be  made.  This  measure  was  framed 
in  the  direct  interest  of  the  Southern  Democrats,  whose  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  at  the  polls  had  made  Southern  politics 
a  reproach  to  civilization.  In  debating  the  bill  Matt  H.  Car- 
penter said: 

What  look  has  this  bill  on  its  face?  The  President  of 
the  United  States  may  use  the  money  appropriated  to  clothe, 
equip,  transport  and  compensate  troops  to  keep  the  peace 
everywhere  in  the  nation  on  364  days  of  the  year,  but  one 
day  in  the  year  riot  shall  have  full  sway;  one  day  in  the  year 
the  administrative  police  force  of  this  nation  shall  be  mana- 
cled. It  is  said  every  dog  shall  have  its  day,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Senators  have  made  up  their  minds  that  riot  shall  have 
its  day,  and  that  that  day  shall  be  election  day.  All  the  un- 
ruly elements  of  society,  all  desperadoes  and  scoundrels  have 
notice  that  election  day  is  to  be  their  carnival;  and  the  na- 
tional power  shall  not  oe  permitted  to  oppose  or  resist  them. 
Why  will  our  Democratic  friends  insist  he^e  that,  on  that 
one  day  of  the  year,  no  military  force  shall  be  called  out  or 
used  to  put  down  riot  and  rebellion  and  the  confusion  and 
violence  that  may  exist  at  the  polls  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  or  controlling  an  election?  Why,  with  all  the  charity 
a  Christian  can  have  for  a  Christion,  there  is  not  a  child  ten 
years  old  that  would  not  answer,  '^Because  they  do  not  wish 
to  have  peaceable  elections."   There  can  be  no  other  answer^ 
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The  bill  passed  and  is  a  conspicaous  part  of  the  atatates 
of  the  preeent  day.  Thus,  the  federal  authorities  are  power- 
less to  protect  the  Negroes,  while  the  election  officers,  judges, 
juries,  returning-boards  and  all  other  legal  machinery  of  the 
Southern  States  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  This 
leaves  the  frecdmeu  without  remedy  and  without  hope  as 
equal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  so  they  must  remain 
until  the  Republicans  shall  have  effective  majorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

If  that  time  shall  come,  a  little  moral  courage  will  suffice 
to  make  existing  remedies  effective. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  *'  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  each  State  a  republican  form  of  government.'' 
This  implies  the  existence  of  both  the  power  and  the  means 
to  carry  that  guaranty  into  effect.  Congress  is  the  sole  jadge 
of  the  means  as  well  as  of  the  occasion  for  their  exercise. 

If  a  State  departs  from  a  republican  form  of  government, 
it  falls  under  the  control  of  Congress.  That  body  may  then 
transform  it  into  a  territory  for  the  purpose  of  bringinnf  it 
back  to  the  forms  if  not  the  spirit  of  Republicanism;  or,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Pres- 
ident may  declare  martial  law  within  its  borders. 

The  former  course  would  certainly  deprive  the  turbulent 
States  of  their  representatives  in  Congress;  and,  once  broapr^ht 
to  that  condition,  they  should  be  held  in  it  until  there  seemed 
to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  every  citizen,  black  or  white, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  could  go  freely  and  unmolested  to 
the  polls,  cast  his  ballot  with  equal  freedom  and  be  sure  that 
its  full  effect  would  be  recorded  and  felt  in  the  general  result. 

But  is  it  probable  there  is  courage  enough  left  in  the  Re- 
publican party  to  undertake  anything  like  this?  If  Chancel- 
lor Bismarck  should  wantonly  slaughter  12,000  of  our  pigs, 
or  the  wine-merchants  of  France  should  destroy  13,000  ham- 
pers of  the  American  raw  spirits  used  in  making  *'fine  French 
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wines,"  the  Republic  would  soon  be  in  an  uproar,  and  Con- 
gress would  fall  to  discussing  war-measures. 

If  Congress  shall  take  no  action,  and  elections  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  South  as  in  the  past,  the  poor  blacks  must  seek 
other  remedies.  What  may  they  be?  (l)Either  the  Negroes 
must  waive  all  their  rights  of  citizenship  and  abstain  from 
voting  or  taking  any  active  part  whatever  in  politics;  or, 
(2)every  colored  voter  in  the  South  must  be  equipped  with 
the  best  arms  and  ammunition  of  modern  times  for  self- 
defejise. 

We  have  seen  how  the  general  government  has  been  so 
manacled  by  Democratic  legislation  that  it  can  not  protect 
the  Negro  while  he  is  voting,  nor  his  ballot  after  it  has  been 
cast;  and  the  State  election  officers,  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Democrats,  will  permit  no  Republican,  should  he 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  at  any  election,  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  victory.  Therefore,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, whether  the  blacks  shall  vote  or  abstain  wholly  from 
political  action,  the  result  will  be  the  same  to  them,  except 
that  by  maintaining  absolute  quiet  they  will  'escape  the 
bludgeon  and  the  bullet. 

As  to  the  second  plan,  if  one  is  able  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  from  hypotheses  in  which  all  the  facts  are  undis- 
puted and  notorious,  he  must  believe  that  if  every  colored 
voter  in  the  South  were  provided  with  the  best  Winchester 
repeating  rifle,  and  100  rounds  of  ammunition  before  each 
election,  the  reign  of  terror,  fraud,  intimidation  and  blood- 
shed would  disappear  as  if  by  magic  from  that  section. 

If  the  Negroes  were  thus  armed.  Southern  elections  would 
be  as  peaceable  as  those  of  the  North,  for  the  Democrats 
would  understand  that  if  they  should  precipitate  any  vio- 
lence, or  shoot  any  Republicans,  they  would  be  met  blow 
for  blow  and  life  for  life. 

Can  it  be  worge  for  a  colored  Republican  to  go  armed  to 
the  polls  in  order  to  cast  his  ballot  than  for  white  Democrats 
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to  stand   all  day  at  the  polls  armed  to  prevent  him  from  cast* 

ing  it? 

It  is  idle  hypocrisy  for  those  Democrats  who  feel  no 
pangs  when  a  liundred  Republican  Negroes  are  shot  like 
dogs  during  a  single  campaign,to  affect  expressions  of  horror 
at  this  proposition,  for  thoy  know  the  blacks  are  never  the 
aggressors,  and  that,  when  unmolested,  they  are  as  peaceable 
as  even  the  best  classes  of  whites.  The  acting  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  standing  on  the  reeking  soil  of 
Louisiana  in  May,  1873,  declared  boldly  that  whenever  the 
f reed-men  were  attacked,  they  should  shoot  and  kill  in  self- 
defense,  adding: 

There  is  no  war  of  races,  of  which  I  hear  so  much,  in  this 
suggestion.  It  is  the  innocent  man  defending  himself  against 
the  wrv>ng-doer.  *  *  Talk  to  me  about  a  war  of  races  in 
the  S  )uth  by  the  aggressions  of  the  colored  man!  You 
might  have  convinced  me  in  the  North  of  that^  but  you  never 
can  after  what  I  have  seen  of  the  colored  men  themselves  in 
Louisiana.  I  will  believe  that  such  a  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended when  and  not  until  you  have  satisfied  me  that  the 
lambs  on  the  farms  in  AVisconsiu  have  banded  together  to 
devour  the  wolves  in  the  forest. 

Who  believes  the  Negroes  arc  the  aggressors  in  such  cases? 
Who  believes  the  poor  freedmen  (knowing  better  than  can 
ever  be  known  in  the  North  that  a  conflict  between  them- 
selves and  the  white  Democracy  will  have  but  one  result) 
would  deliberately  bring  on  a  struggle  that  could  only  end  in 
their  own  slaughter?  No  well-informed,  intelligent  person 
pretends  to  believe  it.     It  is  not  believable;  it  is  not  the  fact. 

The  colored  citizen  of  this  Republic  is  the  child  and  ward 
of  the  Republican  party.  There  can  be  no  dispute  aboat 
that.  If  he  shall  be  starved  and  neglected — physically, 
morally  and  politically — and  finally  abandoned  by  that  party, 
we  could  not  complain  if  we  should  see  him  taken  in,  oared 
for  and  put  to  service,  if  not  formally  adopted,  by  the  Demo- 
crats. 
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Whoever  is  responsible  for  causes  is  responsible  for  con- 
sequences. 

The  Negro  was  bred  and  born  like  a  bird  in  a  cage.  The 
Republicans  took  him  from  the  cage,  with  no  knowledge  how 
to  live  out  of  it,  and  turned  him  loose  without  food,  educa- 
tion, home,  tools,  land  or  understanding  of  individual  respon- 
sibility, in  the  midst  of  a  furious  storm  of  prejudice  and  op- 
prepjsion  and  pursued  by  the  most  relentless  foes  that  ever 
beset  any  human  pathway. 

Having  done  this,  shall  we  not  be  held  responsible  at  the 
bar  of  our  own  consciences  and  before  the  civilized  world  for 
the  present  condition,  the  numberless  woes  and  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  freedman?  There  can  be  no  escape  from 
this  conclusion. 

If  the  Republican  administrations  are  without  power,  and 
the  Republican  party  as  an  organization  is  without  the  patriot- 
ism or  desire  to  extend  aid,encouragement,sympathy  and  pro- 
tection to  the  colored  citizens  of  the  South,  then  individuals 
should  act,  as  they  did  in  the  eventful  days  of  Abolitionism. 

At  the  coming  election  there  does  not  deserve  to  be  a 
single  Democratic  Congressman  elected  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  people  who  love  Republicanism,  freedom  and  fair- 
ness should  rise  as  one  man  and  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 
Then  the  next  Congress  could  take  such  steps  as  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  South  demands — refuse  to  admit  repre- 
sentatives elected  only  by  means  of  fraud  and  bloodshed; 
establish  a  system  of  education  for  the  prostrate  States,  or 
proceed  to  give  them  a  Republican  form  of  government 
And,  when  such  a  course  shall  be  entered  upon,  there  should 
be  no  retreat  or  relaxation  until  civil  equality  and  safety  shall 
be  as  perfect  and  universal  in  the  South  as  it  now  is  in  the 
North. 


~28 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


WHO  CAN  SUPPORT  THE  DEMOCRACY? 


Foreign -born  Citizens  Should  Be  Republicans — ^Laborers  Despised  and 
Maligned  by  the  Aristocratic  Democrats — Sentiments  of  Some  of 
Ttieir  Loaders— No  Honest  Irishman  Can  Bo  an  Honest  Democrat 
—Results  of  the  Republican  Free-Homestead  Law — Soldiers  Cnn 
Not  Vote  the  Democratic  Ticket  and  Keep  Their  Record  Consist* 
cnt— No  Reason  for  Turning  the  Qovernmcnt  Over  to  the  Democ- 
racy. 

All  mankind  has  been,  directly  and  indirectly,  benefited 
by  the  acliievements  of  the  Republican  party,  yet,  strange  to 
8ay,thoonly  class  that  has  stood  firmly  by  it,  as  a  class,  is  the 
Negro  race.  Next  to  the  blacks  stand  the  Union  soldiers  of 
the  late  Rebellion. 

In  1856,  1860,  1864  and,  to  some  extent,  in  186;^,  foreign* 
born  citizens  flocked  around  the  Republican  ticket  because 
its  nominees  represented  free  labor.  Laborers  have  never 
been  poorly  paid,  nor  farmers  compelled  to  accept  paltry  re- 
turns from  their  lands  since  the  Negroes  of  the  South  were 
set  free  and  the  government  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

The  slavery  of  the  South  saddled  the  free  whites  of  the 
North  with  low  wages  and  a  certain  degradation  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible.  The  Republican  party 
wiped  out  the  incubus  of  slave  labor,  but  now  many  of  our 
foreign-born  citizens,  forgetting  the  past,  are  voting  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Every  farmer,  laborer,  scholar,  manufacturer,  professional 
man.  Union  soldier,  artisan,  patriot,  naturalized  citizen,  col- 
ored man,  young  man,  moralist  and  Christian — particularly 
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laborers,  naturalized  citizens  and  soldiers — can  vote  for  none 
but  the  Republican  ticket,  if  they  wish  to  vote  for  their  own 
interests. 

The  laborer  should  be  a  Republican  because  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  no  matter  what  it  may  profess  for  the  sake  of 
catching  his  vote,  is  now,  as  it  has  been,  his  enemy.  The 
Democrats  not  only  lived  and  fattened  on  slave  labor  in  the 
South,  but  despised  and  maligned  the  free  labor  of  the  North. 
Alex.  II.  Stephens  called  our  Northern  workmen  "the  bog- 
trotters  of  Ireland."  Governor  McDuflie,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
Kages  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  declared:  "Slavery 
is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  laboring 
popiihttio/i,  bleached  or  unbleachedy  is  a  dangerous  elanent  in 
the  body  politic." 

Southern  Democrats  would  not  permit  immigration  into 
their  section,  and  uttered  hundreds  of  sentences  like  Mc- 
Duffie's,  one  member  of  Congress  affirming  that  whenever 
his  party  should  become  strong  enough,  it  *^wo'dd  e?islave  aU 
labo7'€i's,  white  and  blacky  they  were  fit /or  »othing  c/se." 

The  author  of  the  **Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  a  Vir- 
ginia Democrat,  in  describing  those  who  fought  in  the  Union 
armv  said: 

Of  the  rank  and  file  I  knew  but  little.  Some  companies 
seemed  to  be  of  a  decent  agricultural  or  mechanical  com- 
plexion; but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  the  most  unsavory 
looking  wretches  I  ever  beheld  The  Irish  were  the  next 
best.  Then  came  the  genuine  Dutch,  about  as  cleanly  and 
intellectual  as  the  overgrown  sows  of  ^Uler  VaterlamV* — this 
motley  crew  of  jail-birds^  malefactors^  released  convicts  and 
IMitch' Yankee  vermitiy  from  the  cellars  and  rookeries  of  E^i- 
rope  and  the  North, 

The   Muscogee   (Alabama)   Herald  thus  sets  forth  very 

clearly  the  old  Democratic  estimate  of  those  who  labor: 

Free  society!  we  sicken  of  the  name.  What  is  it  but  a  con- 
glomeration  of  greasy  mechanics^  filthy  operatives,  small  fisted 
farmers  and  moon-struck  theorists?  All  the  Northern,  and 
especially  the  New  England  States,  are  devoid  of  society  fit- 
ted for  weUrbred  gentlemen.    The  prevalent  class  one  meets 
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with  is  that  of  mechanics  BtruggHng  to  be  gevUeel  and  mmoM 
farmers  who  do  their  own  drudgery;  and  yet  who  are  hardly 
Jit  for  association  with  a  Southern  gentleman^s  body^ervanL 

This  is  your  free  society. 

These  expressions  might  be  mnlti plied  almost  indefinitely. 
How  can  any  naturalized  citizen  vote  the  Democratio  tioket? 
Certainly  no  Irishman  can  support  that  party  without  staiti- 
fying  himself.  Great  Britain,  like  the  Democracy,  has  been 
the  champion  of  oppression.  She  sided  with  Beoesaion,  she 
urges  on  the  Democratio  dogma  of  free-trade.  Free-trade 
means  nourishment  and  commercial  strength  for  the  Eng- 
lish, and  harder  times  for  laborers,  artisans  and  producers  in 
America.  Can  the  Irish  vote  to  thus  change  things  aboatf 
Can  any  laborer  vote  for  the  champions  of  such  a  policy? 

What  started  the  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  BSaropCi 
settled  and  enriched  the  Western  States,  sent  railroads  into 
the  wilderness  and  gave  the  nation  a  mighty  impetus?  The 
free-homestead  law,  signed  by  the  immortal  Linooln  and 
-drafted  and  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress,  after  haying 
been  killed  time  and  again  while  the  Democrats  were  in 
power. 

No  Union  soldier  can  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  and  have 
a  consistent  record. 

If  it  was  right  to  throttle  secession,  pat  down  the  Rehel- 
lion  and  save  the  Union  in  1861,  it  is  [right  to-day.  That 
right  can  not  be  maintained  and  preserved  and  the  acts  done 
in  its  behalf  defended  except  by  keeping  the  government  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  saved  it  nntil  those  who  attempted 
its  destruction  shall  have  passed  away. 

Those  who  fought  to  suppress  the  Rebellion  and  maintain 
sn  undivided  Union  were  patriots  or  marderers.  If  thej 
were  patriots  then^  they  are  patriots  now.  If  they  were  mur- 
derers fA^n,  they  are  marderers  now.  If,  therefore,  they 
shall  use  the  ballot-box  now  to  place  the  government  nnd«r 
the  control  of  those  from  whose  grasp  they  saved  it  irtth 
bayonets  then^  the  glories  and  splendors  of  the  past  will  be 
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wiped  out,  and  they  will  appear  before  the   world   as   self- 
confessed  murderers. 

These  are  plain  terms,  but  the  facts  can  not  be  stated  in 
any  other  words  without  conveying  the  same  meaning. 

In  short,  what  valid  reason  can  be  urged  why  any  patri- 
otic and  honest  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket?  What  valid  reason  is  there  for  placing 
the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Democ- 
racy? 

The  people  want  no  change;  the  business  men  want  no 
change  ;  the  manufacturers  of  the  South,  struggling  to  keep 
their  Democratic  representatives  on  the  right  track  in  regard 
to  the  tariff,  want  no  change.  If  all  the  office-seekers  were 
either  provided  for  or  removed  from  the  country,the  industrial, 
professional,  producing,  manufacturing,  farming  and  com- 
mercial classes  would  be  unanimously  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  Republican  party  in  power. 

That  party  saved  the  Union,  wiped  out  slavery,  gave 
free  lands  to  settlers,  liberal  pensions  to  soldiers,  civil  and 
equal  rights  to  the  freedmen,  good  money  to  every 
State  in  the  Union,  the  best  banking  system  in  the  world,  a 
tariff  policy  that  fosters  manufacturing  and  protects  artisans 
and  producers,  cheap  postage  and  perfect  postal  facilities^ 
money  that  will  buy  land  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and 
forms  of  taxation  that  are  least  burdensome  to  the  poor. 

Against  all  these  things  the  Democratic  party  has  inter- 
posed its  persistent  objection  and  opposition.  Who  then^ 
can  vote  the  Democratic  ticket? 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


LIVES  OF  RKITBLICAX  PRESIDENTS. 


Al)rab.iin  Lincoln— Ulysses  S.  Gnint— Rutherford  BircbarJ  Ilayefl  — 
Janirs  Ahram  Gaitiekl— Chester  Allan  Arthur — The  Republican 
Candidates  fur   ly^t— James  Gillespie  Blaine — John   Alexacder 

Logan. 

ABRAHAM  I.INCOLX. 

Whi!<*  the  war  of  tlu'  Hi'VoliUion  was  still  raging,  prob- 
ably (luring  the  year  1*780,  Abraham  Lincoln  left  the  Shenan* 
doah  Valloy,  in  Virginia,  and  settled  in  the  wilds  of  Ken- 
tiiekv.  Two  years  later,  while  at  work  in  the  field,  he  was 
shot  dead  by  the  Indians,  who  were  at  that  time  exceedingly 
cruel  and  blorxl-thirstv.  He  left  a  ^idow  and  five  children, 
one  of  whom  was  Thomas  Lincoln,  then  four  years  of  age. 

The  early  life  of  Thomas  Lincoln  was  one  of  extreme 
hardship,  of  which  no  account  was  eyer  kept.  He  was  the 
poorest  of  the  poor,  and  wrought  like  a  slave  for  his  scanty 
livelihood.  At  th<»  age  of  twenty-eight  he  built  a  log  cabin 
and  married  Nancy  Hanks,  like  himself  a  child  of  poverty 
an<l  hardsdip,  but  a  woman  of  su[)erior  mind  and  lovely 
Christian  temper.  The  second  child  of  Thomas  and  Lucy 
Lincoln  was  Abraham,  who  stands  enrolled  below  no  mortal 
name  in  the  history  of  the  >yorld. 

He  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  on  February  12, 
isoo.  His  father  was  very,  very  poor,  and  the  region  in 
which  he  lived  afforded  but  scant  opportunities  for  education 
or  advancement  of  any  kind.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was 
permitted  to  attend  school  for  a  short  time,  but  as  his  only 
text-bo<»k  was  a  dilapidated  copy  of  Dilworth's  Speller,  the 
benefits  of  his  schooling  were  limilod. 
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When  be  was  in  his  eighth  year  his  father,tired  of  the  utterly 
hopeless  struggle  which  crushed  the  energies  of  the  poorer 
white  settlers  of  the  slave  States,  disposed  of  his  little  home- 
stead, and  gathering  his  homely  household  goods  upon  a  raft, 
started  for  Spencer  county,  Indiana.  The  journey  \vas  a  con- 
tinuous battle  with  swamps,  bridgeless  streams  and  forests; 
but  the  family  were  plucky,  and  after  literally  chopping  a  road 
into  Spencer  county,  they  at  last  arrived  at  a  suitable  loca- 
tion, three  miles  from  any  human  habitation.  Here  they 
reared  a  log  cabin  and  fell  bravely  to  the  precarious  task  of 
obtaining  j)roper  sustenance  for  the  body. 

The  mother  of  Abraham,  a  woman  of  piety  and  some  edu- 
cation, taught  her  boy  to  read  and  write,  and  studiously  en- 
couraged his  taste  for  books.  When  ho  was  ten  years  of  ago 
she  died.  She  was  a  noble  woman,  of  whom  Lincoln  always 
said:  **A11  that  I  am,  or  hope  to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel- 
mother;  blessings  on  her  memory." 

Two  years  later  his  father  married  again,  and  the  step- 
mother proved  kind  and  tender  to  Abraham.  When  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  a  Mr.  Crawford  opened  a  school  in  a  cabin 
not  far  from  the  Lincoln  homestead,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
settlers.  Young  Lincoln  was  one  of  his  scholars,  and  studied 
arithmetic  and  one  or  two  other  common  branches. 

**The  Pocket,"  as  that  portion  of  the  wilderness  was  then 
called,  contained  but  few  books;  yet  the  entire  supply  was, 
by  various  means,  allowed  to  pass  through  young  Lincoln's 
hands.  In  this  way  he  became  familiar  with  Bunyan  's  Pil 
grim's  Progress,  Life  of  Clay,  Weem's  and  Ramsay's  Life  of 
Washington,  ^sop's  Fables  and  several  other  volumes  of 
similar  character. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans 
down  the  Ohio  iind  Mississippi,  in  company  with  the  son  of 
the  owner  of  a  flat-boat,  who  intrusted  to  his  care  a  valuable 
cargo.  Attacked  in  the  night  by  a  gang  of  thieves,  the  young 
men  defended  the  property  bravely  and  effectively,  driving 
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back  the  plunderers.  They  then  pot  down  the  ■tremm,  saTing' 
the  cargo  harmless  from  the  depredators.  The  jonmeybaok 
to  Indiana  was  accomplished  mostly  on  foot. 

in  1830  Lincoln^s  father  resolved  on  another  removal,  mad 
early  in  the  spring  emigrated  to  Decatur,  Illinois.  Therehia 
son  assisted  him  in  raising  a  new  dwelling,  breaking  g^and 
for  a  crop  of  corn  and  splitting  rails  with  which  to  fence  it 
in.  The  following  winter  was  severe,  and  required  the 
utmost  exertions  of  Abraham,  now  a  stalwarl  man  of  twenty- 
one,  and  his  father  to  keep  the  family  in  food,  most  of  which 
they  obtained  by  hunting  and  trapping. 

During  the  year  Abraham  went  to  Springfield,  where  he 
was  employed  in  building  a  large  flat-boat.  In  this  he  took 
a  herd  of  swine  to  ^cw  Orleans,  conducting  the  ventare  with 
such  success  that  on  his  return  his  employers  placed  him  in 
charge  of  a  store  and  mill.  In  tlys  position  he  was  so 
thoroughly  honest  and  accommodating  that  customers  and 
friends  multiplied  rapidly  and  he  earned  and  was  known  by 
the  name  ^'Honest  Abe."  While  clerking  there  he  borrowed 
an  English  grammar,  subscribed  for  the  Louisville  Jmtmai^ 
joined  a  local  debating  club,  and  devoted  his  leisare  hoon  to 
the  acquirement  of  information. 

In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out  in  Northern  Illi* 
nois  and  Southern  Wisconsin.  Volunteers  were  called  for 
and  Lincoln  promptly  enlisted.  There  were  two  candidates 
for  captain  of  the  Springfield  company — Lincoln  and  Kirk- 
patrick.  The  order  was  given  that  each  man  should  take  hie 
stand  by  the  side  of  his  candidate  and  in  a  few  momenta 
nearly  the  entire  band  was  found  clustered  around  Lincoln* 
That,  he  said,  was  the  proudest  hour  of  his  life.  During  that 
memorable  campaign  Zachary  'J\iylor  was  colonel  and  AbriK 
ham  Lincoln  captain — two  of  the  most  improbable  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  that  could  have  been  fixed  upon. 

After  his  return  from  the  war  he  was  nominated  for  the 
legislature;  and,  though  polling  almost  every  vote  in  his  pie» 
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cinct,  he  was  defeated.  Soon  after  he  was  made  postmaster 
of  New  Salem  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Ilis  postoffice  was  his 
hat,  in  which  the  few  letters  of  the  time  were  carried,  ready 
for  delivery  whenever  he  chanced  to  meet  his  patrons. 

In  1834  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  and 
was  elected.  He  made  an  able,  though  quiet  legislator.  In< 
the  meantime  he  studied  surveying  and  in  the  employ  of  the 
government  earned  what  he  considered  a  large  sum  of 
money.  John  T.  Stuart,  of  Springfield,  advised  Lincoln  to 
study  law,  at  the  same  time  offering  to  loan  him  the  neces- 
sary books.  Lincoln,  now  twenty-six  years  of  age,  walked  to 
Springfield,  packed  the  books  closely  together,  carried  them 
on  his  back  to  New  Salem,  and  began  his  legal  studies. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836  and  in  April,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  moved  permanently  to  Springfield  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  the  partner  of  Mr.  Stuart. 
He  at  once  took  high  rank  as  an  able  pleader  and  honorable 
adviser.  He  was  twice  re-elected  to  the  legislature,  where  he 
first  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

In  1840  he  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election;  in 
1844  he  canvassed  the  State  for  Henry  Clay  and  in  1846  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  and  took  his  seat  in  March,  1847^ 
the  only  Whig  member  from  Illinois.  During  the  sin- 
gle term  Lincoln  sat  in  the  House  many  very  important 
questions  were  before  it  for  discussion,  among  others  the 
Mexican  war,  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, the  right  of  petition,  a  bill  modifying  the  tariff,  the 
Pacheco  case  and  abolishment  of  the  franking  privilege. 
On  these  and  other  matters  he  voted  with  his  party  when  he 
thought  his  party  was  right;  otherwise  he  took  an  independ- 
ent position.  He  prepared  a  bill  providing  that  no  person 
born  in  the  District  of  Columbia  should  be  held  as  a  slave,, 
but  it  was  defeated. 

In  1848  Lincoln  was  a  delegate  in  the  Whig  National 
Convention  that  nominated  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  and 
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rTA»«<*l  r.l;^x«  :k  ki»  faTor.  l^e  aezt  jpear  hm  was  the 
r,i:  liti*-  vf  :&^  W^is  purtr  for  Uaitcd  Stttcs  Seamlm;  b«l 
Tu  i^z-fizi-L  :Lr  I>em>crus  thea  beiag  at  tke  hei|s;ht  of 
tL^ir  I'yr^T  :=.  Ill:E>i<y.  He  deroicd  huaself  aaBidooaaly  to 
h:«  r-ri-fe^vvn  i;::;!  I?>5t.  vkrii  the  painge  of  the  Kaasaa- 
Nr'vrx^ki  I*.;  .  vi-esicg  ;be  terntoriei  to  slaTerj,  sent  him  to 
the  h:is::i:g«. 

Jimes  Shie'.d^s.  i>x!rJigue  of  Donglaa  ia  the  Senate,  had 
«a|*p-*rt^i  ;fae  Xebr&^ka  bill.  HU  tena  vas  about  to  ezpiie, 
arij  Lire* 'In  worked  to  seeare  the  electioa  of  an  anti-N'ebraaha 
If  gi^Iitnrt*.  acd  «QCoeeOed.  There  vere  tvo  candidates  for 
the  «f  nat':>isbip  against  the  Democrats^  Liocoln  and  Lynaa 
Trumbull.  Although  Tnimball  was  of  Democratio  anteoe- 
ilentj&,  he  was  considered  a  patriotic  maa,  and  Liocoln  gener- 
ously withdrew  iu  his  favor  and  arged  his  friends  to  snpport 
him.     Trumbull  was  elected. 

Ill  ]^b*j  Lincoln  wa$  a  leading  candidate  before  the  Pl>ii#- 
delphia  convention  for  Vice-President.  Although  he  re- 
ceived 1 10  votes  on  the  informal  ballot,  he  vaa  defeated  bj 
Wm.  L.  Da V ton. 

In  1S58,  the  term  of  Douglas  being  about  to  ezpire,  tke 
Republicans  of  Illinois  nominated  Lincoln  as  their  oandldato 
for  United  States  Senator  to  succeed  him.  It  was  during. 
this  canvass  that  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  took  place,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation.  Douglas  was  a  splendid  debater,  holdii^ 
men  with  a  strange  and  powerful  magnetism.  Lincoln  was 
good-natured,  cool,  unsurpassed  at  repartee,  kindly,  honeM^ 
earnest  and  right.  Douglas  frequently  won  the  most  pop»> 
lar  applause,  but  Lincoln  left  an  impression  thatoould  nerer 
be  forgotten. 

Although  the  Republicans  had  a  popular  majority  in  Ae 
State,  tho  system  of  gerrymandering  districts  gave  Doug^na 
a  slight  majority  in  the  legislature.     That  debate  made  U* 
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coin  President.^  After  that  his  services  as  a  political  orator 
were  in  general  demand,  and  his  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
addresses  were  considered  the  greatest  of  the  time.  Tliey 
were  unanswerabl<». 

As  is  set  forth  in  other  pages,  Lincoln  received  the  R<f- 
piiblicaii  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  May,  18G0,  and 
ihe  election  on  the  following  November,  the  popular  vote 
islanding:  Lincoln,  1,857,010;  Douglas,  1,29], 574;  Brecken- 
ridge,  850,082;  Bell,  046,124.  His  election  was  the  signal 
for  rebellion  and  disunion,  preparations  for  which  had  been 
going  on  for  years  by  the  Southern  leaders. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1801,  Lincoln  left  Springfield 
for  Washington.  His  journey  was  one  of  triumph  until  ho 
reached  Maryland,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 
He  took  the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  the  great  inaugural 
(preserved  in  full  elsewhere)  that  showed  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocrats to  be  radically  and  wickedly  wrong,  on  March  4. 

Lincoln  found  the  credit  of  the  government  impaired, the 
navy  scattered,  not  a  dozen  ships  left  in  condition  to  guard 
the  coast;  the  major  portion  of  the  government  small-arms 
and  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  seceders;  forts,  arsenals, 
mints  and  vessels  seized  by  the  insurrectionists;  the  troops  of 
our  regular  army  disarmed  and  sent  home  by  slow,  devious 
routes  as  paroled  prisoners,  and  the  garrisons  in  Charleston 
Harbor  starving.      The-  attempt  to    revictual  Fort  Sumter 


^  Joriah  Ronham  claims.  In  bis  * 'Recollections  of  Fiftv  Years/'  that  an 
editorial  publiBhed  by  him  In  the  Illinoia  Gazette  on  November  8,  1858,  was  the 
first  mention  of  Lincoln's  name  in  connection  with  the  Presidency.  It  was 
beaded,  *  'Abiaham  I/ncoJn  for  President  in  IflflO,"  and  ended  thus: 

Wbat  man  now  Alls  the  full  measure  of  public  expectation  as  the  states- 
man of  to-day  and  the  near  future  as  does  Abraham  Lincoln?  And  In  writing 
our  preference  for  blm  we  believe  we  butexpross  the  wish  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  tbat  ho  should  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Kepubllcan  partv 
for  the  Presidency  In  1^60.  In  tbe  next  campal^  of  I860  the  principles  are  at* 
ready  sbarply  defined.  These  will  be— as  they  have  been  in  our  State  canvass 
—slavery  ana  slavery  extension  on  the  one  hand,  and  freedom  and  free  terri- 
tory on  the  other.  Dougrlas  wiU  lead  the  coborts  of  slavery;  Lincoln  should 
lead  the  hosts  of  freedom  in  this  Irrepressible  conflict.  Who  has  earned  the 
proud  distinction  as  well  as  he,  as  he  is  in  himself  the  embodiment  and  expo- 
nent of  free  institutions?  These  two  men  have  fouerbt  the  battle  over  the 
plains  of  Illinois.  What  eo  proper  as  their  belner  the  champions  of  the  two 
principles  on  the  Bational  tield? 


r»:-«T  or 


WIT  ^-p*c*-i. 

O^  :>.-e  :  5-.:^  >:  April  cum  tW  call  for  TSgOOO  tioopflL  The 
r»7->:i««  '■'x«  ir:4ap^  strong  aad  cordial  froiK  tke  Xotth. 
jlen  ar.  i  c:«a&«  w^trt  offered  in  abandaDee.  Ifrnfttj  ,  Mia* 
fo^ri.  Mirj'.xn-L  Delaware  and  Vlrgiaia  liaag  back  adikily, 
and  f'jmt  aosvered  vitli  threau  of  deiaace.  Vii^guiia  aoos 
ven:  over  to  ihe  rebels  led  br  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  gOTeraor  off 
M:s^jari  fiei  and  loyal  officers  sooceeded  him;  Marjlaad, 
he!d  in  miliury  possession,  finally  took  op  the  cmuae  of  the 
nation  and  emancipated  her  slares^;  Delaware,  haltu^  loM 
ander  the  influence  of  the  Bayards  to  decide  whether  she 
would  join  the  Union  or  the  Rebellion,  at  last  faiaed  troopa 
for  the  former,  acd  Kentucky,  attempting  to  be  neatral,  fouad 
herself  the  battlefield  and  plander-groond  of  both  anniea. 

On  April  19  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  blochadiii^ 
the  po«ts  of  insurrectionary  States,  and  in  a  day  or  two  aoo* 
ceeded  in  garrisoning  the  city  of  Washington.  ThePreMdcat 
was  now  harassed  by  cares,  perplexities  and  responaibilitiaa 
never  before  revealed  to  an  American.  He  had  hoped  the 
war  would  be  of  short  duration,  but  the  battle  of  Ball  Hi* 
dispelled  this  illusion. 

The  year  1862  brought  some  slight  cheer  to  Lincoln,  but 
on  the  whole  it  was  one  of  heavy  gloom  and  anxiety.  The 
following  year,  however,  dawned  upon  altered  and  brighter 
prospects.  lie  had,  after  long  and  anxious  deliberation,  re» 
solved  that  a  proclamation  emancipating  all  the  slaves  waa  a 
justifiable  war  measure,  and  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  saw 
liberty  heralded  to  all  the  bondmen  of  the  rebellions  Staiei. 

IIo  had  hoped  for  a  gradual  emancipation,  to  begin  in  the 
border  States,  but  without  results  except  that  the  new  Constitor 
tion  of  West  Virginia  forever  prohibited  human  bondage;^ 
Missouri  and  Maryland  adopted  measures  of  emancipatioB 
and  Congress  abolished  slavery  from  the  District  of  Colam» 
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bia,  repealed  the  fugitive  slave  laws  and  forbade  bondage  in 
the  territories. 

During  this  year  committees  in  New  York  and  Ohio  ad- 
dressed Lincoln  in  reference  to  the  arrest  of  persons  for 
alleged  treasonable  acts  and  words,  especially  condemning 
such  arrests  as,  though  made  without  the  direct  order  of  the 
President,  were  nevertheless  sanctioned  by  him.  His  replies 
to  their  strictures  were  able  and  effective. 

The  lirst  few  months  of  1864  were  rendered  anxious  by 
grievous  financial  difficulties,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  our 
paper  currency  and  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Chase.  Wm. 
Pitt  Fessenden  succeeded  Chase,  and  in  May  began  those 
movements — unequaled  in  modern  times — by  which,  in  less 
than  a  twelvemonth,  the  Rebellion  was  crushed. 

In  the  meantime  Lincoln  had  been  renominated,  re-elected 
and  a  second  time  inaugurated,  amid  the  acclaim  of  hopeful 
multitudes,  though  not  without  low,  growling  threats  of 
assassination.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  had  been  evac- 
uated; he  himself  had  passed  over  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
the  rebel  capital;  Davis  was  a  fugitive;  Lee  had  met  Grant 
at  Appomattox;  Johnston  was  in  the  last  ditch;  the  stars 
and  stripes  floated  over  Fort  Sumter  four  years  from  the  very 
day  of  its  downfall,  and  the  President,  looking  forward  only 
to  peace,  pacification  and  rejuvenation,  went  by  special  re- 
quest to  Ford's  Theater  with  his  family  for  an  hour  of  rec- 
reation, on  April  14,  1865. 

But  the  assassin  followed,  and  with  well-premeditated 
blow,  directed  by  those  high  in  confederate  authority,  struck 
down  the  patriot  President  just  as  he  had  completed  the 
mightiest  and  bloodiest  task  of  modern  times. 

The  funeral  procession  from  Washington  to  Springfield, 
via  Baltimore,  Jersey  City,  York,  Harrisburg,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  was  the  grandest  demonstration  of  love 
and  sorrow  ever  seen  in  any  country. 
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The  scenes  in  New  York  City  were  imposing  beyond  all 
comparison.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  a  dense  mass  of 
people,  all  wearing  the  insignia  of  mourning,  filled  tho 
streets  and  crowded  the  windows.  Flags  floated  at  half-mast 
and  warehouses  and  residences  were  draped  with  vrepe,  Tho 
procession  which  followed  the  remains  to  the  City  Ilall  was 
large  and  [)assed  along  such  a  concourse  of  mourning  faces 
as  New  York  had  never  before  witnessed.  Along  the  entire 
route  minute  guns  were  booming,  bells  tolled  from  every 
church-steeple,  and  "Old  Hundred"  floated  sadly  from  Trin- 
ity chimes.  At  the  City  Hall  800  voices  chanted  their  requi- 
ems as  the  sarcophagus  was  borne  into  tho  rotunda,  and  night 
and  day  grim  artillerymen  watched  the  precious  dust.  At 
midnight  of  April  24,  the  Germ<in  musical  societies  of  New 
York  rendered  a  funeral  chant  in  the  rotunda  with  thrilling 
effect. 

On  the  following  day,  led  by  a  procession  of  thousands  of 
colored  men,  the  funeral  cortege  moved  westward  through 
arches,  columns,  monuments,  banners  and  flowers,  amidst 
tolling  bells  and  thundering  minute-guns.  Before  leaving 
New  York  a  vast  concourse  assembled  in  Union  Square  to 
listen  to  a  funeral  oration  by  George  Bancroft  and  an  elegiac 
ode  by  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant. 

At  Chicago  similar  scenes  were  enacted,  as  they  were,  in 
fact,  in  all  the  Western  cities.  On  the  3d  of  May  the  coffin 
reached  Springfield  and  was  deposited  in  the  State  House 
under  the  words  pronounced  by  Lincoln  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  February  22,  1861 — "Sooner  than  sur- 
render these  principles  I  would  be  assassinated  on  tho  spot." 
At  last  the  procession  moved  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  and  after  an  eloquent 
oration  from  Bishop  Simpson,  tho  remains  of  the  j>atriot 
martyr  wore  laid  at  rest. 

Subsequently,  on  a  high,  bold  hill,  by  general  contribu- 
tions, an  imposing  granite  monument  was  erected.    In  the 
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bBseinent  of  it,  barely  guarded  from  rude  hands  by  a  heavy 
iron  gate,  sleeps  the  Great  Emancipator.  Abore  his  plain, 
marble  sarcophagus,  which  is  always  wreathed  with  fresh 
flowers,  tower  four  colossal  statues  of  spirited  and  patriotic 
design,  which  leave  an  impression  of  greatness  and  undying 
fame  which  no  visitor  ever  forgets. 

No  man  can  be  truly  great  who  is  not  truly  good.  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  very  greatest  statesmen  America  has  pro- 
duced, because  he  was  also  one  of  the  best.  His  character^ 
as  a  man  and  chief  magistrate,  has  been  summed  up  in  a  few 
plain  words,  thus: 

He  was  honest  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term;  patient,  for 
bearing  and  forgiving;  slow  in  arriving  at  conclusions,  but 
when  once  settled  in  them,  firm  to  obstinacy;  endowed  with 
a  wisdom  and  tact  not  acquired  in  the  schools,  but  which 
guided  him  in  administration,  sustained  him  in  despondency, 
and  rendered  him  calm  and  self-possessed  in  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess; of  a  genial  and  tender  disposition,  and  possessing  a  rare 
and  quiet  humor  which  occasionally  lit  up  with  a  momentary 
smile  his  sad  face,  and  enabled  him  the  better  to  bear  his 
heavy  burdens.  In  his  administration  of  public  affairs,  he  ever 
sought  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  the  interests  of  justice  and 
truth,  and  much  as  some  of  his  measures  were  questioned  at 
the  time,  there  are  few  who  would  deny  their  wisdom  or  rec- 
titude. 

ULYSSES  S.  GBANT. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  eighteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio,  April  27, 1822.  His 
ancestors  were  Scotch.  In  1823  his  parents  removed  to  the 
village  of  Georgetown,  Ohio,  where  his  boyhood  was  passed. 
He  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1839,  appointed 
by  Thomas  L.  Hamer.  His  name  originally  was  Hiram 
Ulysses;  but  the  appointment  was  blunderingly  made  out  for 
Ulysses  S.,  and  so  it  had  to  remain. 

The  study  in  which  be  showed  most  proficiency  during 
his  course  at  the  academy  was  mathematics.  He  graduated 
in  1843,  ranking  twenty-first  in  a  class  of  thirty-nine,  and 
was  made  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  and  attache  d 
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as  a  supernumerary  lieutenant  to  the  4th  regiment,  which 
was  stationed  on  the  Missouri  frontier. 

In  the  summer  of  1845  the  regiment  was  ordered  toTexn% 
to  join  the  army  of  General  Taylor.  On  September  SOOrmnt 
was  commiHsioned  as  a  full  lieutenant.  lie  first  saijr  blood* 
shed  at  Palo  Alto,  on  May  8,  1840,  and  took  part  also  in  the 
battles  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Monterey,  and  the  sieg^e 
of  Vera  Cruz.  In  April,  1847,  he  was  made  quartermaster 
of  his  regiment,  but  still  participated  in  all  active  operations, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Molino  del  liay,  September  8,  1847, 
he  was  appointed  on  the  iicld  a  first  lieutenant  for  bis  gal- 
lantry. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  of  Chapultepec,  September  13, 
1847,  Colonel  Garland,  commanding  the  1st  brigade,  said: 
^'The  rear  of  the  enemy  had  made  a  stand  behind  a  breast*  * 
work,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  detachments  of  the 
2d  artillery  under  Captain  Brooks  and  the  4th  infantry  under 
Lieutenant  Grant,  supported  by  other  regiments  of  the  divis* 
ion,  after  a  short  but  sharp  conflict.  I  must  not  omit  to  oall 
attention  to  Lieutenant  Grant,  4th  infantry,  who  acquitted 
himself  most  nobly  upon  several  occasions  under  my  own 
observation." 

Grant  was  breveted  captain  for  his  conduct  at  Ghepnlte- 
pec,  to  date  from  the  battle.  After  the  capture  of  the  oity 
of  Mexico  he  returned  with  his  regiment,  and  was  stationed 
first  at  Detroit  and  then  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 

In  1848  he  married  Miss  Julia  T.  Dent,  of  St.  Louis,  sis* 
tor  of  one  of  his  classmates.  In  1852  he  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  California  and  Oregon,  and  while  at  Fort  Yan- 
couver,  on  August  5,  1853,  was  commissioned  full  captain. 
On  July  31,  1854,  he  resigned,  and  removed  to  St.  Loais^ 
cultivating  a  farm  near  that  city  and  engaging  in  business  as 
a  real  estate  agent.  In  1859  he  was  employed  by  his  father 
in  the  leather  trade  at  Galena,  Illinois. 
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When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand a  company  of  volunteers,  with  which  he  marched  to 
Springfield.  There  he  was  retained  as  an  aid  to  Governor 
Yates,  and  acted  as  mustering  officer  of  Illinois  volunteers 
until  he  became  colonel  of  the  21st  regiment,  his  commission 
dating  from  June  17,  1861.  He  joined  his  regiment  at  Mat- 
toon,  organized  and  drilled  it  at  Caseyville,  and  then  crossed 
into  Missouri,  where  it  formed  part  of  the  guard  of  the  Han- 
nibal &  Hudson  Railroad.  On  July  31  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  at  Mexico,  forming  a  part  of  General 
Pope's  force.  On  August  23  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  the  commission  being  dated  back  to 
May  17,  and  assumed  command  of  the  troops  at  Cairo,  which 
were  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  General  McClernand's 
brigade.  He  seized  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, on  September  6,  and  Smithland,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  on  the  25th. 

In  a  proclamation  to  the  citizens  of  Paducah  he  said:  '*! 
have  nothing  to  do  with  opiinions,  and  shall  deal  only  with 
armed  rebellion  and  its  aiders  and  abettors."  On  October  16 
he  sent  out  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Plummcr  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  confederate  forces  under  General  Jeff. 
Thompson,  which  was  accomplished  by  a  battle  at  Frederick- 
town,  Missouri,  on  the  2]8t.  On  November  7,  with  two  bri- 
gades. Grant  fought  the  battle  of  Belmont,  where  he  com- 
manded in  person  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 

General  Halleck,  on  assuming  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri,  gave  General  Grant  the  command  of  the 
district  of  Cairo  (December  21)  *which  was  so  extended  as  to 
form  one  of  the  largest  military  divisions  in  the  country,  in- 
cluding the  southern  part  of  Illinois,  that  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky west  of  the  Cumberland  River  and  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Missouri. 

After  a  reconnoissance  in  force  toward  Columbus  in 
January,  1862,  Grant  started  on  February  3,  from  Paducah, 
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-with  a  foroe  of  15,000  men,  aided  by  Commodore  Footo  with 
a  fleet  of  guuboats,  for  the  capture  of  Forts  Henrjr  mod 
Donelson,  the  former  of  which  commanded  the  TennesMe 
River  and  the  latter  the  Cumberland,  near  the  dividing  tin* 
between  Kentucky  and  TenneBBCe.  Port  Henry,  oommandad 
by  the  confederate  general,  Tilghman,  surrendered  on  Feb- 
ruary  6,  and  Port  Doneleon,  commanded  by  General  Ba«kaar» 
on  the  16th.  The  reduction  of  Fort  Henry  was  mainly  the 
work  of  gunboats;  Port  Donelson  was  only  captured  after  • 
severe  battle,  February  16,  in  which  the  federal  foroee, 
which  had  been  increased  to  30,000  or  more,  sustained  a  loM 
of  2,300, 

-  In  answer  to  Buckner's  proposal  that  commissioners  be 
appointed  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capitulation,  Grant  wrote: 
"NotermB  other  than  au  unconditional  and  ininicdialc  sur- 
render can  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately 
upon  your  works." 

The  cHpture  of  Port  Donelson  with  all  its  defenders  exr 
cept  General  Floyd's  brigade,  was  the  first  brilliant  and  sub- 
stantial victory  that  had  crowned  the  federal  arni^.  To  the 
gratification  at  so  great  a  military  success  was  addud  a  popular 
admiration  of  the  torse  and  soldierly  declaration  in  which  the 
surrender  bad  been  demanded;  and  the  hero  of  tlio  aSair 
sprang  at  once  into  national  celebrity.  He  was  iuiim?il lately 
commissioned  major-general  of  volunteers,  to  dale  from  Feb- 
ruary 16. 

General  C.  F.  Smith  had  been  directed  by  General  Hal- 
leok  to  make  an  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  with  about  40,- 
000  men;  but  be  died  soon  after  it  started,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  General  Grant.  A  large  portion  of  (lie  force, 
after  lying  three  weeks  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  in  preparation 
for  an  attack  on  Corinth,  was  surprised  at  daybreak  of  April 
6  by  an  overwhelming  confederate  force  under  General  A.  S. 
Johnston,  driven  from  its  camp,  and  routed  with  heavy  t 
General  Grant  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  at  8  a,  m^ 
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reformed  ihe  lines.  Heavy  re-enforoemenis,  upder  Genersl 
Bucll,  having  arrived  in  tbe  nigbt,  the  battle  was  renewed  on 
the  7th,  and  the  enemy,  defeated,  withdrew  to  Corinth. 
Tbe  loss  on  each  side  was  about  12,000.  General  Grant  was 
slightly  wounded.  General  Halleck,  arriving  at  the  front 
two  or  three  days  afterward,  began  siege  operations  against 
Corinth;  but  tbe  confederates  evacuated  the  place  on  the  last 
daye  of  May.  Halleck  was  called  to  Washington  on  July  1 1, 
and  Grant  became  commander  of  tbe  department  of  West- 
Tennessee,  with  headquarters  at  Corinth. 

The  most  serious  problem  that  demanded  his  immediate 
allontion  was  the  disposal  of  guerrillas,  spies  and  traders, 
who  were  crossing  the  lines  on  ail  sorts  of  pretexts,  carrying 
informaliou  and  stores  to  the  enemy,  lie  issued  Rcvcral  se- 
vere orders  against  thcra,  took  possession  of  all  nnocciipicd 
buildings  in  Memphis  and  rented  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  Slates  government,  and  gave  the  Memphis  Avalanche 
newspaper  the  alternative  of  suspending  publication  or  dis- 
missing an  editor  wlio  had  written  an  "incendiary  and  Irea- 
ijonable"  article. 

On  September  17,  Grant  ordered  an  advance  from  Corinth 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  confederate  General  Price,  who  had 
a  large  force  oonoenlrated  at  Jiika.  A  battle  was  fought  at 
tliie  place  on  September  19,  and  a  complete  victory  gained.  As 
General  Bragg's  force  was  pushing  toward  tbe  Ohio  river, 
Urant  now  removed  his  headquarters  to  Jackson,  Tennes- 
see. Tlio  confederates  under  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  40,- 
000  strong,  attacked  hiis  position  at  Corintli,  which  was  held 
by  Itosecrans  with  about  20,000  men,  October  3  and  4.  Af- 
ter a  desperate  fight,  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  and  pursued  beyond  tbe  Halchie  River,  Buell  moved 
out  to  intercept  Bragg  and  defealL'd  him  al  Perryville,  Octo- 
ber S,  whereupon  he  retreated  to  East  Tennessee, 

On  the  16th  Gen.  Grant's  department  was  extended  by 
tbe  addition  of  a  portion  of  Mississippi,  as  far  as  Vicksburg, 
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and  designated  as  the  Department  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
forces  under  his  command  were  constituted  the  1 3th  army  ooqM, 
The  most  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  plander- 
ing  and  illegal  trading,  as  necessary  to  military  disoipUne 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  an  army  so  placed  in  a 
mingled  community  of  friends  and  foes.  After  unsucoesafal 
movements  against  Vicksburg,  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi," from  the  north,  and  the  loss  of  an  immense  quantity 
of  stores  which  the  confederates,  December  20,  seized  and 
destroyed  at  Holly  Springs,  Grant  moved  his  army  down  the 
west  bank  of  the  river,  crossed  to  the  east  side  at  a  point  be* 
low  the  city  on  the  last  day  of  April,  1863,  defeated  the  ene- 
my in  the  actions  of  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hilla  and 
Big  Black  River,  preventing  General  J.  E.  Johnston  from  join- 
ing Pcmbcrton  at  Vicksburg,  and  laid  siege  to  the  place  on 
May  18.  The  city  was  surrendered,  with  about  27,000  prison- 
ers, on  July  4,  1863.  Thereupon  Grant  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  regular  army.  In  October  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, comprising  the  departments  commanded  by  Sher- 
man, Thomas,  Burnside  and  Hooker.  Immediately  after  the 
capture  of  Vicksburg  he  sent  heavy  re-enforcements  to  General 
Sherman  on  the  Big  Black  River,  who  was  thereby  enabled 
to  drive  the  confederate  force  under  Johnston  out  of  Jadk- 
son. 

Grant  concentrated  his  forces  for  the  defense  of  Ghatt** 
nooga,  which  was  threatened  by  Bragg,  and  the  latter's  po- 
sitions on  Missionary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  were  oap- 
ried  by  assault  on  November  24  and  25.  Bragg's  forces  re- 
treated to  Dal  ton,  Georgia,  being  followed  as  far  as  Ring* 
gold.  The  pursuing  columns  were  then  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Knoxville,  held  by  Burnside  and  closely  invested  by  Long* 
street.  General  Halleck,  in  his  annual  report,  said:  "Consider- 
ing the  strength  of  -the  rebel  position  and  the  diffioalty  of 
storming  his  intrenchments,  the  battle  of  Chattanooga  ooiast 
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be  considered  the  most  remarkable  in  history.  Not  only  did 
the  officers  and  men  exhibit  great  skill  and  daring  in  their 
operations  on  the  field,  but  the  highest  praise  is  due  to  the 
commanding  general  for  his  admirable  dispositions  for  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  from  a  position  apparently  impregnable. 
Moreover,  by  turning  his  right  flank  and  throwing  him  back 
upon  Ringgold  and  Dalton,  Sherman's  forces  were  interposed 
between  Bragg  and  Longstreet,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possibil- 
ity of  their  forming  a  junction." 

The  flrst  measure  passed  in  the  Congressional  session 
of  1863-4  was  a  resolution  providing  that  a  gold  medal 
be  struck  for  General  Grant,  and  returning  thanks  to  him 
and  his  army.  A  bill  reviving  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  on  March 
1,  1864,  received  the  signature  of  President  Lincoln,  who 
at  once  nominated  General  Grant  for  the  position.  The 
Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  on  the  following  day.  On 
the  eve  of  starting  for  Washington  to  receive  the  commis- 
sion Grant  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Sherman  in  which  he 
said:  '-Whilst  I  have  been  eminently  successful  in  this  war, 
in  at  least  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  public,  no  one 
feels  more  than  I  how  much  of  this  success  is  due  to  the 
energy,  skill  and  the  harmonious  putting  forth  of  that  energy 
and  skill,  of  those  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  occupying  subordinate  positions  under  me.  There  are 
many  ofiicers  to  whom  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  proportionate  to  their  ability  as  sol- 
diers; but  what  I  want  is,  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  and 
McPherson  as  the  men  to  whom,  above  all  others,  I  feel  in- 
debted for  whatever  I  have  had  of  success." 

Grant  arrived  in  Washington  on  March  9,  received  his 
commission,  and  on  the  I7th  issued  his  first  general  order,  as- 
suming command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  an- 
nouncing that  headquarters  would  be  ''in  the  field,  and  until 
further  orders,  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac." 
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Not  before  during  the  Civil  War  had  any  one  general  in 
the  field  commanded  all  the  national  armiefi.  Grant,  with 
nearly  700,000  men  in  the  field,  at  once  planned  two  oam- 
paigns,  to  be  directed  simultaneously  against  vital  points  of 
the  confederacy  by  the  two  chief  armies  under  his  command 
— the  one  under  General  Meade  to  operate  against  Richmond, 
defended  by  Lee;  the  other,  under  General  Sherman,  against 
Atlanta,  defended  by  Johnston.  At  midnight  on  May  8 
Grant  began  the  movement  against  Richmond,  crossing  the 
Rapidan  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  joined 
two  days  later  by  the  ninth  corps  under  Burnside,  and,  with 
an  aggregate  force  of  140,000  men,  pushing  through  the  Wil- 
derness by  the  right  of  Lee's  position  in  the  endeavor  to 
place  himself  between  the  confederate  army  and  the  confed- 
erate capital. 

Lee  was  apprised  of  the  movement  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th  and  boldly  took  the  offensive,  pushing  eastward  to  strike 
the  federal  columns  on  the  march.  The  immediate  result 
was  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  which  foiled  Grant's 
first  aUempt  to  interpose  his  army  between  Lee  and  Rioh- 
mond. 

Making  another  advance  by  the  left  flank,  he  was  again 
confronted  by  Lee  at  Spottsylvania;  and  after  partial  suc- 
cess and  a  bloody  repulse,  be  repeated  the  movement,  only 
to  find  Lee  in  a  strong  position  on  the  North  Anna  River; 
and  still  a  fourth  advance  brought  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
before  the  absolutely  impregnable  rifle-pits  of  Cold  Harbor. 

After  a  costly  assault  on  these,  Grant  once  more  moved 
his  army  by  the  left  flank  and  crossed  the  James.  The  day 
after  the  success  of  Spottsylvania  he  sent  a  dispatch  to  the 
government  which  closed  with  these  words:  **I  propose  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  His  losses  in 
the  campaign  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James  (May  8  to  Jane 
15)  were  54,551,  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Lee*s  losses 
were  about  32,000. 
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Sherman  opened  his  campaign  toward  Atlanta  as  soun  as 
Grant  telegraphed  to  him  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had 
crossed  the  Rapidan.  At  the  same  time  Grant  had  directed 
Sigel  to  advance  from  Winchester  up  the  Shenandoah  toward 
Staunton,  and  Crook  to  advance  from  Charleston  up  the  Kan- 
awha toward  Lynchburg.  But  Sigel  was  defeated  at  New- 
market by  Breckinridge,  and  Crook  after  considerable  fight- 
ing was  compelled  to  retreat. 

Meanwhile  General  Butler,  with  the  army  of  the  James, 
had  been  directed  to  capture  and  hold  Petersburg,  and,  if 
possible,  to  invest  Richmond  closely  from  the  south  side,  but 
had  totally  failed  to  do  so. 

All  these  flanking  movements  being  foiled,  Lee  being 
neither  defeated  in  the  open  field  nor  cut  off  from  Richmond, 
the  great  problem  of  the  war  instantly  narrowed  itself  down 
to  a  siege  of  Petersburg,  which  Grant  now  began.  Lee's  at- 
tempt to  create  a  division  by  an  invasion  of  Maryland  and  an 
attack  on  Washington  failed,  Sheridan  ultimately  driving 
back  the  invaders  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah;  while  in 
Georgia,  Johnston  was  unable  to  check  the  advance  of  Sher- 
man and  his  successor  in  command. 

Hood  was  forced  to  evacuate  Atlanta,  an^  lost  his  army 
before  Nashville.  The  siege  of  Petersburg  ended  after  the 
victory  at  Five  Forks,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1865,  when 
Richmond  was  evacuated  and  Lee  retreated  westward  toward 
Danville,  followed  closely  by  Grant,  who  finally  forced  the 
surrender  of  his  remaining  force,  which  took  place  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-house  on  April  0. 

After  the  war  Grant  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, and  on  July  25,  1866,  he  was  commissioned  general  of 
the  United  States  army,  the  rank  having  been  created  for 
bim.  On  August  12,  1867,  when  President  Johnson  sus- 
pended Secretary  Stanton  from  oflfice,  General  Grant  was 
made  secretary  of  «'•••  ad  interim^  and  held  the  position  until 
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January  14,  1868,  when  he  returned  it  to  Mr.  Stanton,  whof* 
removal  the  Senate  had  refused  to  sanction. 

The  President  wished  Grant  to  retain  the  office  notwith- 
standing  the  action  of  Congress,  and  Grant,  in  a  letter  to  bim 
dated^ February  3,  said :  "  1  can  but  regard  this  whole  matter, 
from  beginning  to  the  end,  as  an  attempt  to  involve  me  in 
the  resistance  of  law  for  which  you  hesitated  to  assume  tb» 
responsibility,  and  thus  destroy  my  character  before  the 
country.  I  am  in  a  measure  confirmed  in  this  conolusion  by 
your  recent  orders  directing  me  to  disobey  orders  from  tbe 
secretary  of  war,  my  superior  and  your  subordinate,  witbont 
having  countermanded  his  authority  to  issue  the  orders  I  am 
to  disobey." 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention  held  in  Ghicaf{0^ 
May  21,1 868,  Gon.  Grant,  on  the  first  ballot  was  unanimoiudy 
nominated  for  President,  with  Schuyler  Colfax  for  Viee- 
President.  He  was  inagurated  as  President  March  4,  1869, 
and  the  next  day  sent  in  to  Senate  the  following  nominationa 
for  cabinet  officers  :  Elihu  B.  Washburnc,  of  Illinois,  secre* 
tary  of  state;  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  secretaiy 
of  the  treasury;  Jacob  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  secretary  of  tbe 
interior;  Adolph  £.  Borie,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary  of  tbe 
navy;  John  M.  Schofield,  of  Illinois,  secretary  of  war;. 
John  A.  J.  Creswell,  of  Maryland,  postmaster-general;  SL 
Rock  wood  lloar,  of  Massachusetts,  attorney-general. 

These  nominations  were  at  once  confirmed,  but  it  waa- 
discovered  that  Mr.  Stewart  was  disqualified  by  an  act  of 
1789,  which  provided  that  no  person  should  hold  the  offioe- 
of  secretary  of  the  treasury  who  was  "directly  or  indireotlj 
concerned  or  interested  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  trade- 
or  commerce."  The  President,  in  a  brief  message,  tbere^ 
upon,  suggested  to  Congress  that  Mr.  Stewart  be  exempted, 
by  joint  resolution  from  action  of  the  law. 

This  was  objected  to,  and  Mr.  Stewart  declined,  and 
George  S.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  in  bia. 
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8tead.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Washburn e  gave  up  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  being  appointed  minister  to  France,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York;  while  Sec- 
retary Scofield  retired  from  the  war  department,  and  was 
succeeded  by  John  A.  Rawlins,  of  Illinois,  who  died  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
William  W.  Belknap,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Horie  resigned  in  June,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hoar  resigned  in  July, 
IbTO,  and  was  succeeded  by  A.  T.  Akerman,  of  Georgia,  wha 
rosio^ned  in  December,  1871,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
II.  Williams,  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Cox  resigned  in  November^ 
1870,  and  was  succeeded  by  Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio. 

As  President  Grant  was  in  political  harmony  with  the 
majority  of  Congress,  the  reconstruction  of  the  lately  rebel- 
lious States,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  lack  of  such  har- 
mony during  the  previous  administration,  now  went  on.  A 
proclamation  by  President  Grant,  dated  May  19,  directed 
that  there  should  be  no  reduction  of  the  wages  paid  to  gov- 
ernment em))loyees  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  which  Congress  had  enacted. 

In  1871  President  Grant  urged  the  annexation  of  Santa 
Domingo  as  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  A  treaty  to 
effect  this,  and  also  one  by  which  the  peninsula  and  bay  of 
Samana  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  fifty  years  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $150,000  in  gold,  had  been  signed  Novem- 
ber 29,  1869,  on  behalf  of  President  Grant  and  President 
Baez.  Early  in  1 870  these  treaties  were  confirmed  by  a  popu- 
lar vote  in  Santo  Domingo;  but  it  was  believed  that  a  free 
election  had  not  been  held,  and  it  was  said  that,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  annexation,  tlie  Dominican  government  had  granted 
to  private  individuals  every  valuable  franchise  or  piece  of 
property  in  its  possession. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  Congress,  President 
Grant  appointed  B.  F.  Wade,  of  Ohio,  A.  D.  White,  of  New 
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York,  and  S.  Q.  Howe,  of  Massachuietta, 
to  Tiait  S&nto  Domingo,  accompanied  b;  sereTst  wdentifie 
men,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  gor^ 
ernment  and  the  people.  Their  report,  submitted  ia  April, 
]8?1,  was  favorable  to  annexation;  bntthe  Senate  witfalirid 
ita  approval  of  the  treaties. 

A  "joint  high  commission"  of  five  Britiab  gad  ir* 
American  members  met  at  Washington  on  Febnuiy  ST* 
lt)71,  and  on  Majr  S  signed  a  treaty  on  the  snbjeot  of  Um 
coast  fisheries,  river  navigation  and  the  "Alabama  Olafaaa.* 
The  last-named  qnestion  was  submitted  to  a  ooortof  ublli». 
tion  to  meet  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  vbioh,  on  September 
14, 1873,  awarded  the  gross  sum  of  116,600,000  to  be  paid  by 
the  British  government  to  the  United  States  for  damages  to 
American  commerce  by  confederate  cmises  fitted  ont  in 
British  ports. 

The  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  XIV  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  popularly  known  aa  the  Eu-KInx 
bill,  was  followed  by  a  Presidential  proclamation  exhorting 
obedience  to  it;  and  on  October  IT,  1871,  the  President  sus- 
pended the  privilege  of  habeas  oorpiu  in  the  northern  conn- 
tics  of  South  Carolina. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  CongreB^j  of  March  3, 
1871,  President  Grant  appointed  a  board  of  seven  commia* 
sioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  civil  service  aa4 
devise  a  plan  for  rendering  it  more  efficient.  The  chairmaa 
of  the  board,  George  William  Curtis,  resignt'd  in  March, 
1B73,  because  of  essential  differences  between  his  views  antl 
the  President's  on  the  enforcement  of  tjie  nilea. 

At  the  Kational  Republican  Convention  helil  in  Philadel- 
pbia,  June  5, 1873,  President  Grant  was  re-nominated  by  ao 
damation,  and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massaohusetta,  reoeivt  '   ' 
nomination  for  Vice-President.    Grant  and  Wilson  no< 
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268  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  against  eighty  for  other 
candidates.  Grant's  popular  majority  over  Greeley  was 
762,991. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  42d  Congress  the  salary  of 
the  President  was  doubled,  and  those  of  the  Vice-President, 
speaker  of  the  House,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
heads  of  departments  increased  twenty-five  per  cent. 

William  M.  Richardson,  of  Massachusetts,  became  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  March  4,  1873,  and  was  succeeded  on 
June  2,  1874,  by  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  of  Kentucky.  On 
the  death  of  Chief-Justlco  Chase,  in  1873,  the  President  nom. 
inated  successively  George  H.  Williams,  Caleb  Cushing  and 
Morrison  R.  Waite,  of  Ohio;  the  last-named  was  confirmed. 

On  April  22,  1874,  he  vetoed  a  bill  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency. 

After  retiring  from  the  Presidency  Grant  made  a  triumph- 
ant tour  of  the  world.  The  honors  showered  upon  him  by 
foreign  countries  exceeded,  if  possible,  those  he  had  received 
at  home.  He  retired  to  private  life  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  world.  He  has  a  steady  income 
from  a  fund  raised  by  his  friends,  and  which  is  held  in  trust 
for  that  purpose.     His  residence  is  New  York. 

BUTilBBFOBD    BIBCHABD   HAYB8. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  nineteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  October  4,  1822,  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  whither 
his  father,  Rutherford  Hayes,  a  merchant,  and  his  mother 
Sophia  Birchard  Hayes,  had  removed  from  Vermont  in  1817. 
He  graduated  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  in  1842,  studied  in 
the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University  under  Judge  Story 
and  Professor  Greenleaf  from  1843  to  January,  1845,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  in  March  following.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Fremont, 
Sandusky  county.  In  1850  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where 
his  integrity  and  ability  soon  secured  for  him  professional 
success. 
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In  1 852  Mr.  Hayes  was  married,  in  Cinoinnatiy  to  Mm 
Lucy  W.,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Webb.  He  is  the  father  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  five  are  living.  In  the  fall  of  185^ 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court.  In  April,  1859,  he  was  chosen  city  solicitor  by 
the  City  Council  of  Cincinnati,  to  fill  a  yacanoy,  and  the  fair 
lowing  spring  he  was  elected  to  the  same  ofiloe  by  the  people* 
In  April,  1861,  in  common  with  the  entire  Repablioan  ticket^ 
he  was  defeated  for  re-election. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hayes  had  always  been  a  Whig,  with 
strong  anti-slavery  convictions.  lie  became  a  member  of  the 
Republican  party  at  its  organization,  and  in  1860,  earnestly 
advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency.  On 
June  7,  1861,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Denuison,  major 
of  the  23d  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  soon  after  waa 
assigned  to  duty  in  West  Virginia.  In  September,  Major 
Hayes  was  appointed  by  General  Rosecrans,  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  the  Department  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  held 
for  about  two  months,  and  in  October  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  lie  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  South  Mountain,  on  September  14,  186S^ 
where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  musket-ball^ 
and  on  the  24th  of  October,  following,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  23d  regiment. 

In  the  spring  of  1864,  Colonel  Hayes  commanded  a  bri-> 
gade  in  General  Crook's  army  which  moved  to  cut  the  main 
lines  of  communication  between  Richmond  and  the  South* 
west,  and  he  led  the  force  which  successfully  stormed  the 
enemy's  works  at  Cloyd  Mountain.  In  the  first  battle  of 
Winchester,  July  24,  1864,  he  commanded  a  brigade  ia  a^ 
division  of  General  Crook's  army,  and  while  forced  to  re*- 
treat,  displayed  great  personal  bravery  under  deadly  fire  froaa 
the  enemy.  Subsequently  he  led  his  brigade  into  the  thiekeat 
of  the  fight  at  the  indecisive  battle  of  Berryrille. 
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In  the  battle  of  Winchester,  or  Opequan,  September  19, 
1864,  Colonel  Hayes  bore  a^  conspicuous  part  in  the  operations 
of  Crook's  corps  of  Sheridan's  army.  He  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  division,  and  led  it  in  the  assault  on  South 
Mountain,  or  Fisher's  Hill,  September  122,  and  in  the  battle  of 
Cedar  Creek,  October  19,  where  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him.  Colonel  Hayes  was  now  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
on  March  13,  1865,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brevet 
major-general,  ''for  gallant  and  distinguished  services  during 
the  campaign  of  1864  in  West  Virginia,  and  particularly  at 
the  battle  of  Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  Virginia."  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  four  times  wounded. 

In  the  autumn  of  1864,  while  in  the  field.  General  Hayes 
was  elected  to  represent  the  Second  District  of  Ohio  in  Con- 
gress, and  took  his  seat  December  4,  1 865.  He  was  made 
chairman  of  the  library  committee.  In  1866  he  was  re- 
elected. He  made  no  elaborate  speeches  in  Congress,  but 
was  a  careful  voter  and  an  honest  worker.  In  1867  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Ohio,  by  a  majority  of  2,983  over  Allen 
G.  Thurman,  and,  having  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress,  was 
inaugurated  January  13,  1868. 

In  1869  he  was  re-elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  7,506 
over  George  H.  Pendleton.  Having  refused  to  be  re-elected 
governor,  Hayes  retired  from  the  office  of  chief  executive 
after  four  years  of  service.  In  1872  he  was  induced,  against 
his  wishes,  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  Congress,  but  the  elec- 
tion went  against  the  Republicans  and  General  H.  B.  Ban- 
ning was  the  successful  candidate.  In  1875  ex-Governor 
Hayes  was  a  third  time  elected  chief  executive  of  Ohio  by  a 
majority  of  5,544  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  William 
Allen. 

The  campaign  was  vigorously  contested  and  was  of  na- 
tional importance.  Its  leading  issue  was  the  financial  ques- 
tion. The  Republicans  had  declared  in  favor  of  that  policy, 
"which,  without  unnecessary  shock  to  business  or  trade,  will 
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ultimately  equalize  the  parohftsing  capacity  of  the  coin  and 
paper  dollar." 

The  Democrats  dcDounced  "the  contraction  of  the  currency 
heretofore  made  by  the  Republican  i>ariy,  and  the  farther 
contraction  proposed  by  it,  with  a  vifw  of  forced  resumption 
of  specie  payment,"  and  demaixicd  that  "the  volume  of  cur- 
rency be  made  and  kept  equal  to  llip  wants  of  trade." 

The  wide-apread  interest  aroused  by  lliis  campaiga  and 
the  Buecess  of  the  Republican  candidaU-,  gave  to  Governor 
Hayea  a  national  repntatiou.  The  Republican  Sute  Conveu- 
lion  of  Ohio,  which  met  in  March,  1876,  recommended  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  by  the  National  Republican 
Convention.  The  couvention  met  in  Cincinnati  on  June  14i 
and  on  the  following  day  Governor  Hayos'  name  was  presented 
for  the  first  plaoe  on  the  ticket  by  ox-Governor  Noyee,  ol 
Ohio,  and  he  was  finally  nominated. 

The  election  was,  by  the  diFiputes  in  three  or  four  of  the 
Southern  States  and  the  attempted  purchase  by  the  Demo- 
crate  of  an  electoral  vote  in  Oi-ef{oii,  claimed  by  both  parties. 
The  Electoral  Commission,  duscribt-d  elsewhere,  decided 
that  165  of  the  369  electoral  votes  rightfully  belonged  to 
Hayes  and  he  was  inaugurated . 

At  the  close  of  hie  administration,  having  declared  at  the 
outset  that  ho  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  a 
seoond  time,  Mr.  Hayes  retired  to  his  home  at  Fremont,  Ohio, 
where  he  resides  in  peace,  plen  ty  and  happiness. 

JA1IE8  ABRAM    UAUPIKLI). 

James  A.  Garfield,  twentieth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Orange,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio>,  Novem- 
ber 19, 1831.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  and 
settled  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1035.  His  father, 
Ahram  Garfield,  was  bom  in  Kew  York;  his  mother,  Eliza 
Ballou,  in  Mew  Hampshire. 

In   1830   they  moved  to  Ohio,  and  settled  in  the 
Woods,  then  a  dense  forest,  broken  only  by  oooasicHi 
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iDgs  of  settlers.  Here,  in  1833,  Abram  Garfield  died,  leaving 
a  family  of  four  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  youngest, 
dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  a  widowed  mother.  His 
boyhood  ^va8  s^nt  in  laboring  on  the  farm  and  wood-chop- 
ping during  the  summer,  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  attending  the  pioneer  district  school  about  three  months 
each  winter.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade.  His  seventeenth  summer  was  passed  as  a 
driver  and  helmsman  on  the  Ohio  canal. 

His  early  ambition  was  to  become  a  sailor,  but  a  three 
months'  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  contracted  on  the  canal, 
changed  the  current  of  his  life  into  literary  channels. 

In  March,  1840,  he  entered  Geauga  Seminary  at  Chester, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  was  competent  to  teach 
a  district  school.  He  rented  a  room  with  two  other  young 
men  and  boarded  himself.  Except  $17,  which  was  all  the  aid 
his  mother  could  render  him,  he  paid  his  own  expenses,  work- 
ing at  his  trade  in  Chester,  mornings,  eveninp^,  Saturdays, 
and  during  the  summer  vacation.  After  the  first  term  he  re- 
ceived no  pecuniary  assistance  during  his  entire  school  and 
collegiate  course. 

From  1851,  three  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  Ec- 
lectic Institute  at  Hiram,  performing  at  first  the  double  du- 
ties of  student  and  janitor,  afterwards  student  and  teacher. 
His  earnings,  wbicb  by  the  closest  economy  be  had  saved  at 
Hiram,  did  not  cover  his  expenses  at  Williams  College,  and  be 
left  college  with  a  debt  of  $500,  which  he  afterwards  faith- 
fully discharged. 

Before  leaving  college  be  identified  himself  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  On  bis  return  to  Ohio  be  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  in  Hiram 
College.  The  next  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  be  was 
made  its  President,  which  office  he  held  antil  he  entered  the 
army  in  1861.  Daring  this  term  he  made  frequent  public 
addresses,  both  from  the  platform  and  pulpit,  but  it  never 
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was  his  parpose  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  the  religious  body 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  called  '^Disciples  of  Christy"  but 
generally  known  as  ''Campbell ites,"  any  member  is  privileged 
to  preach. 

In  1858  he  married  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph,  a  tesoher» 
whose  thorough  culture  in  the  classics  and  modem  langasges 
and  literature,  enabled  her  to  keep  pace  with  her  hnsbsnd  in 
his  literary  career. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate.  His  well- 
known  charcteristics  as  a  legislator,  his  effectiveness  as  s  de- 
bater, and  his  thoroughness  as  a  committee-man,  were  mani- 
fest in  his  career  in  the  State  Senate  in  1860  and  18t^l.  He 
studied  law  while  President  of  Iliram  College,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  Columbns  daring 
his  second  winter  in  the  Ohio  Senate.  In  1866  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

General  Garfield's  military  services  cover  a  period  of  two 
years  and  three  months.  After  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Ran« 
Governor  Dennison  offered  him  a  lieutenant-coloners  oon^ 
mission.  lie  was  mustered  into  the  service  August  16»  1861, 
and  reported  to  General  Hill  at  Camp  Chase  for  instmction 
in  camp  duty  and  discipline.  He  was  soon  after  detailed  to 
recruit  the  42d  regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  was  com- 
missioned its  colonel  on  September  5.  In  DecemljNer,  1861^ 
he  was  ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Eastern  Kentucky  and 
placed  in  command  of  the  18th  Ohio  brigade,  where  he  ooni 
ducted  a  winter's  campaign  against  the  confederate  foroes 
under  General  Humphrey  Marshall.  In  recognition  of  his 
services  President  Lincoln  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  dating  his  commission  from 
January  10,  1863. 

His  regiment,  the  42d  Ohio,  was  never  again  under  his 
command.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Bnell,  who 
was  hastening  to  effect  a  junction  with  General  Grant  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  and  was  assigned  the  command  of  the 
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20th  brigade,  which  reached  Shiloh  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  of  the  battle,  April  7,  1862.  The  next  day  he 
moved  with  General  Sherman  to  the  front,  and  shared  in  a 
sharp  engagement  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  retreating  army, 
He  participated  in  the  sabseqaent  operations  aronnd  Corinth. 
Decatur  and  Huntsville,  Alabama.  On  November  25  he  was 
detailed  as  a  member  of  the  general  court-martial  for  the 
trial  of  General  Fitz  John  Porter. 

An  official  order,  dated  January  14,  1863,  sent  him  to  the 
array  of  the  Cumberland,  then  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans;  he  was  made  his  chief-of-staff  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  engagements  of  that  army  in  Middle  and 
Southern  Tennessee.  With  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Gen- 
eral Garfield's  military  career  closed.  His  ability  and  bravery 
were  recognized  by  the  war  department  in  an  order  promot- 
ing him  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  ^'for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga." 
He  resigned  bis  commission  in  the  army  on  taking  his  seat  in 
the  38th  Congress,  December  5,  1863,  having  been  elected, 
while  absent  in  the  field  the  year  before,  a  Representative 
from  the  10th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  30th,  40th,  4l8t,  42d,  43d,  44th,  45th  and  46th 
Congresses. 

He  served  on  the  committee  of  military  affairs  his  first 
term,  a  committee  which  ranked  all  others  in  importance  at 
that  time.  He  opposed  giving  bounties  to  any  but  veteran 
soldiers  who  might  re-enlist,  and  was  one  of  the  two  who 
voted  against  the  bounty  bill  passed  January  6,  1864.  He 
made  one  of  his  strongest  and  most  effective  speeches  in 
favor  of  granting  Mr.  Lincoln  the  power  which  he  asked  for 
drafting  men  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the 
infiuence  of  this  speech  that  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
carried  through  the  House. 

In  the  30th  Congress  he  was  assigned  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  and  at  once  entered  upon  ^ose  finan- 
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cial  Studies  that  made  him  an  authority  on  Amerioan  finance*. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  military  committee  in  the  40th  Con- 
gress, and  of  banking  and  currency  in  the  4l8t.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1868,  he  made  a  speech  on  ''The  Carreney,'* 
which  has  been  termed  a  sound  money  manual  and  oyolo- 
piedia  of  financial  facts. 

Ilis  financial  record  in  the  House  was  that  of  an  opponent 
of  inflation  and  repudiation,  an  advocate  of  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  and  return  to  specie  payment.  Besides 
his  regular  committee  work  he  did  much  extra  serrioe  npon 
special  committees,  making  at  one  time  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  bureau  of  engraving  and  printings  of 
the  treasury  department;  at  another,  presiding  at  the  sittings 
of  a  special  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  gold 
panic  of  1870. 

^yhiIe  chairman  of  the  committee  on  appropriations,  dar- 
ing the  42d  and  43d  Congresses,  he  carried  on  the  work  of  re- 
form began  by  Mr.  Dawes,  in  the  method  of  making  appropria* 
tions.   Prior  to  the  act  approved  July  12, 1870,  there  had  been 
two  kinds  of  appropriations — annual  and  permanent.     Nearly 
one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  government  had  been  pro- 
vided for  by  these  permanent  appropriations,  Congress   hav- 
ing no  direct  control  over  them.     Unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  had  been  accumulating  in  the  bureaus  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government.     H  any  part  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  a  specific  purpose  remained  unexpended  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  balance  stood  on  the  books 
of  the  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  bureau,  and  could   be 
used  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  named.     When   these  bal- 
ances were  covered  into  the  treasury,  in  1872,  they  amounted 
to  $174,000,000.    That  law,  made  still  more  stringent  by  the 
act  of  June  24,  1874,  requires  that  any  surplus  of  appropcia- 
tions  remaining  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  except  so  much. 
as  shall  be  needed  to  execute  contracts  already  made,  shall 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  treasury. 
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After  Mr.  Blaine's  transfer  to  the  Senate  in  June, 
1876,  Garfield  became,  and  continued  to  remain,  till  the  end 
of  his  Congressional  career,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House. 

His  speech  in  June,  1876,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hill,  of  Georgia, 
on  the  general  amnesty  bill,  and  his  reply  to  L.  Q.  C.  La- 
mar, of  Mississippi,  on  August  4,  added  greatly  to  his  repu- 
tation. He  was  one  of  the  Republican  statesmen  invited 
by  President  Grant  to  go  to  Louisiana  to  witness  the  counting 
of  the  vote  for  Presidential  electors  by  the  State  returning 
board  in  November,  1876.  While  the  electoral  bill  was 
pending  in  the  House,  he  made  a  speech  in  opposition  to  its 
passage,  holding  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  commission 
could  go  behind  the  action  of  the  State;  yet,  after  the  com- 
mission was  created,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  it. 

In  the  45th  Congress  his  most  effective  speeches  were  made 
on  questions  relating  to  finance,  trade,  and  industry.  His 
speeches  during  the  extra  session  and  the  first  regular  session 
of  ihe  46th  Congress,  embrace  these  titles:  "Revolution  in 
Congress,"  "Close  of  Debate  on  First  Army  Bill,"  "Legisla- 
tive Appropriation  Bill,"  "Second  Army  Appropriation  Bill," 
"Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,"  "Nullifieation,"  "Defense  of 
Union  Soldiers  of  Seceded  States,"  "R€sumi)tion  and  Cur* 
rency,"  "The  New  Silver  Bill,"  "The  Mississippi  River  an. 
Object  of  National  Care,"  "The  Revived  Doctrine  of  State- 
Sovereignty,"  "Ancient  and  Modern  Panics,"  "Obedience  to 
the  Law  the  Foremost  Duty  of  Congress,"  "Pulp  and  Pa- 
per," and  "How  News  and  Public  Opinion  are  Manufac- 
tured." At  all  times  a  forcible  and  eloquent  speaker,  he 
was  especially  noted  for  making  the  most  felicitous  and 
appropriate  speeches  on  commemorative  and  ceremonial  oc- 
casions. 

In  January,  1880,  Garfield  was  elected  by  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature Senator  for  the  term  beginning  >Xarch  4,  1881,  to  suc- 
ceed Allen  G.  TharmaD.     On  the  8th  of  June  in  the  Chicacro 
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convention  he  was  nominated,  and  on  the  4th  of  November 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  resigpied 
his  seat  in  Congress  on  November  8,  1880. 

In  the  interval  between  his  election  and  inaii^rmtion 
on  the  4th  of  March,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  visit  to 
Washington  on  private  business  in  November,  he  continaed 
to  reside  at  Mentor,  Ohio,  where  he  was  visited  by  many 
public  men.  The  com])osition  of  his  cabinet,  and  his  ^neral 
purpose  in  regard  to  public  appointments,  were  the  subject 
of  constant  speculation,  and  in  consulting  the  political  lead- 
ers of  his  i)arty  he  manifested  a  desire  to  unite  them  all  in 
the  supi>()rt  of  his  administration. 

The  President-elect  took  leave  of  his  neighbors  and 
friends  on  the  last  day  of  February,  and  arrived  at  the  capi* 
tal  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  inauguration  on  the  4th  was 
attended  with  unusual  civic,  military  and  social  display,  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  hopefulness  and  confidence  in 
the  new  administration.  The  Senate  met  in  special  session, 
and  on  the  5th  the  cabinet  appointments  were  submitted  and 
promptly  confirmed. 

On  the  22d  of  March  several  names  were  sent  in  for  offices 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  appointees  were  supposed  to 
bo  satisfactory  to  the  Senators  from  that  State.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Judge  William  H.  Robertson  was  named  as  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  York,  the  incumbent  of  the  office, 
E.  A.  Merritt  being  appointed  consul-general  to  London. 

When  the  Senate  finally  went  into  executive  session,  Mr. 
Conkling  declared  his  opposition  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  claiming  that  he  should  have  been  consulted  in 
the  matter,  and  that  the  selection  of  a  conspicuous  political 
onemy  for  so  important  an  office  in  his  own  State  was  an  in- 
sult, and  in  violation  of  pledges  given  him  by  the  President. 

Finding  that  the  New  York  Senators  were  determined,  if 
possible,  to  defeat  the  confirmation  of  Robertson  and  Mer- 
ritt, the  President  withdrew  all  other  appointments  for  that 
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State  in  order  that  their  cases  might  be  aoted  on  alone.  See- 
ing that  they  could  not  prevent  the  confirmation,  Senators 
Conkling  and  Piatt  both  resigned  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  seek  a  vindication  of  their  course. 

Robertson  and  Merritt  were  then  confirmed,  and  the  other 
New  York  appointments  renewed,  a  change  being  made  in 
that  for  collector  of  the  port  of  Buffalo.  Out  of  this  con- 
troversy grew  considerable  factional  excitement. 

On  the  morning  of  July  2,  the  President  set  out  from  the 
executive  mansion  with  Secretary  Blaine  for  the  Baltimore 
&  Potomac  Railroad  station,  where  he  was  to  join  several 
members  of  the  cabinet  for  a  trip  to  New  York  and  New 
England,  including  a  visit  to  Williams  College  and  the  White 
Mountains.  The  two  entered  the  station  arm  in  arm,  and 
while  they  were  passing  through  the  ladies'  waiting-room, 
two  pistol  shots  were  heard  in  quick  succession,  one  of  which 
took  effect  in  the  President's  back. 

The  heat  of  the  season  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  deal- 
ing with  the  case,  and  artificial  means  of  cooling  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  executive  mansion  were  resorted  to.  A  large 
quantity  of  ice  was  placed  in  the  cellar*  over  which  air  was 
passed  and  then  admitted  to  the  sick-room  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  specially  devised  for  the  purpose.  The  case  was 
also  believed  to  be  more  or  less  complicated  by  malarial  in- 
fluences prevailing  in  and  about  the  White  House. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  fluctuated  during  a  period  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  and  he  began  to  express  a  strong  desire  to 
be  removed  from  Washington.  On  the  25th  day  of  August 
his  condition  became  critical,  and  on  the  day  following  fears 
of  a  fatal  ending  of  all  hope  were  entertained  throughout 
the  country.  There  were,  however,  slight  indications  of  im- 
provement on  the  27th,  which  increased  until  by  the  30th 
there  was  a  renewal  of  hopeful  announcements.  On  the  1st 
of  September  the  question  of  removal  was  taken  up  again, 
and,  the  gastric  disturbance  returning  on  the  4th,  it  was  de- 
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cidcd  to  take  the  patient  to  Long  Braneh,  in  accordance  with 
bis  own  earnest  desire. 

The  journey  was  made  on  tbe  6th  of  September.  The 
cottap^e  of  C.  J.  Franckljn,  in  Elberon  Park,  bad  been  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  President.  A  special  train  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  fitted  np  for  the  transfer 
from  Washington  to  Long  Branch,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  running  it  without  delay  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
over  the  228  miles  of  distance,  which  included  parts  of  six 
different  lines  of  railroad.  The  ]>atient  was  removed  from 
the  executive  mansion  to  the  Baltimore  A  Potomac  Rail- 
road station  without  serious  disturbance,  at  an  early  honr  in 
the  morning,  and  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a 
car  specially  fitted  for  the  purpose.  Tbe  departure  from 
Washington  took  place  at  C:30  a.  m.  The  rate  of  speed  was 
at  times  as  high  as  sixty  miles  an  honr;  few  stops  were  made 
and  Long  Branch  was  reached  at  1  o'clock — 3,500  feet  of 
rail  road -track  having  been  laid  specially  to  convey  the 
train  from  tbe  regular  station  to  tbe  immediate  vioinity 
of  Francklyn  cottage. 

lie  received  no  particular  benefit  from  tbe  removml  to 
Elberon,  and  gradually  sunk,  dying  at  10:35  o'clock,  a.  m., 
on  September  19,  1881. 

There  was  considerable  lay  and  professional  discQssion  of 
the  medical  treatment  of  Garfield,  the  general  ooRolasion 
being  that,  aside  from  the  mistaken  diagnosis,  the  woand  was 
necessarily  mortal. 

The  remains  lay  at  the  Francklyn  cottage,  Elberon,  nnlil 
Wednesday,  September  21,  and  the  public  was  admitted  to 
view  the  face  of  the  dead  President. 

After  brief  religious  ceremonies,  at  10  o'clock  on  the  Slat 
the  body  was  borne  by  special  train  from  Long  Branch,  and, 
passing  silent  and  reverent  crowds  at  every  station,  reached 
Washington  at  4:30,  where  it  was  received  by  an  impo8in|[ 
funeral  escort  and  taken  to  tbe  Capitol.    It  was  laid  in  statii 
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under  the  great  dome,  previous  to  being  conveyed  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  burial.  It  was  exposed  to  view  during  the  22d, 
and  crowds  of  people  passed  through  the  rotunda  to  look 
upon  the  face  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  after  impressive  ceremonies 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  coffin  was  borne  to  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac  Railroad,  and  the  funeral 
train  started  a  little  after  5  o'clock.  Official  representatives 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  government,  and  most  of 
the  Stales,  and  many  municipal  corporations,  accompanied  or 
followed  the  remains.  The  train,  heavily  draped  with  mourn- 
ing emblems,  entered  Cleveland  at  1:20  o'clock,  p.  m.,  on  the 
24th,  and  the  body  was  placed  in  state  on  a  catafalque  be- 
neath a  pavillion  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  center  of 
Monumental  Park.  All  day  on  Sunday,  the  25th,  a  great 
•coincourse  of  people  passed  the  pavillion,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  an  impressive  funeral  took  place.  The  remains  ' 
were  then  deposited  in  the  tomb  in  Lake  View  Cemetery,  to 
await  the  preparation  of  the  place  of  final  sepulture  which 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose  by  the  trustees  of  the 
■cemetery. 

The  procession  included  a  military  and  civic  pageant  of 
unusual  proportions.  The  day  of  the  funeral,  September 
26,  was  observed  throughout  the  country  as  a  period  of  gen- 
•eral  mourning,  in  response  to  a  proclamation  of  President 
Arthur,  which  had  been  supplemented  in  many  of  the  States 
by  the  recommendation  of  their  governors.  There  was  a 
general  suspension  of  business,  draping  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  and  religious  services. 

The  day  was  also  extensively  observed  in  Europe,  and  for 
the  first  time  mourning  was  ordered  in  court  circles  in  behalf 
of  an  official  of  a  republic. 

A  committee  was  at  onoe  organized  in  Cleveland  to  take 
charge  of  the  pi  ui-  appropriate  monument  over 
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the  final  resting-plaoe  of  the  dead  Preudont^  «  pirpBlar 
scription  for  the  parpose  being  invited. 

Already  a  subscription  had  been  started  in  lHew  Twk  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bereaved  family,  whioh  reached  the  mm  of 
over  $300,000,  the  income  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Garfield  doiuy 
her  life  and  the  principal  to  be  divided  among  the  ohildnA 
on  her  death. 

Following  are  the  closing  parappraphs  of  the  aplendUL 
funeral  oration  by  James  6.  Blaine,  before  the  two  Hoaaeaof 
Congress: 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  2,  the  President  was 
a  contented  and  happy  man — not  in  an  ordinary  deg^ree,  bet 
joyfully,  almost  boyishly  happy.  On  the  way  to  the  railroed 
station  to  which  he  drove  slowly,  in  conscious  enjoyment  of 
the  beautiful  morning,  with  an  unwonted  sense  of  leiaareend 
a  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure,  his  talk  was  all  in  the  gnl^ 
ful  and  gratulatory  vein.  He  felt  that  after  four  months  of 
trial  his  administration  was  strong  in  its  grasp  of  aflEaii% 
strong  in  popular  favor,  and  destined  to  grow  stronKer; 
that  grave  difficulty  confronting  him  at  his  inanguration  had 
been  passed;  that  trouble  lay  behind  him  and  not  before 
him;  that  he  was  soon  to  meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved,  noer 
recovering  from  an  illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted 
and  at  times  almost  unnerved  him;  that  he  was  goings  to  hie 
Alma  Mater  to  renew  the  most  cherished  associations  of  his 
young  manhood,  and  to  exchange  greetings  with  those  whose 
deepening  interest  had  followed  every  step  of  his  upward 
progress  from  the  day  he  entered  upon  his  oolle^  eoarse 
until  he  had  attained  the  loftiest  elevation  in  the  gtft  of  his 
countrymen. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  James  A. 
Garfield  may  well  have  been  a  happy  man.  No  forebodipg 
of  evil  haunted  him;  no  slightest  premonition  of  danger 
clouded  his  sky.  Ilis  terrible  fate  was  upon  him  in  an  in- 
stant. One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confident  in  the 
years  stretching  peacefullv  out  before  him.  The  next  belay 
wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to  weary  weeks  of 
torture,  to  silence  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.    For  n4^ 
cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wickedness,  bw 
the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thnist  from  the  full  tide  c 
this  world's  interests,  from  iu  hopes,  its  aspirationn,  its  yu 
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lories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — and  be  did  not 
quail.  Not  alone  for  one  short  moment  in  which,  stunned 
and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life,  hardly  aware  of  its  relin- 
quishment, but  through  days  of  deadly  languor,  through 
weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less  agony  because  silently 
borne,  wi  th  clear  sight  and  calm  courage  he  looked  into  his 
open  grave.  What  blight  and  ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes, 
whose  lips  may  tell — what  brilliant,  broken  plans,  what  baffled 
high  ambitions,  what  sundering  of  strong,  warm,  manhood'^ 
friendships,  what  bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties! 

Behind  him  a  proud,  expectant  nation,  a  great  host  of  sus- 
taining friends,  a  cherished  and  happy  mother,  wearing  the 
full  riclies  of  her  early  toil  and  tears;  the  wife  of  his  youth,. 
whose  whole  life  lay  in  his;  the  little  boys  not  yet  emerged 
from  childhood's  day  of  frolic;  the  fair  young  daughter;^ 
the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  into  closest  companionship, 
claiming  every  day,  and  every  day  rewarding  a  father's  love 
and  care;  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  rejoicing  power  to  meet 
all  demand.  Before  him  desolation  and  great  darkness  I 
And  his  soul  was  not  shaken.  His  countrymen  were  thrilled 
with  instant,  profound  and  universal  sympathy.  Masterful 
in  his  mortal  weakness,  be  became  the  centre  of  a  nation's 
love  enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  the  world.  But  all  the  love 
and  all  the  sympathy  could  not  share  with  him  his  suffering. 
He  trod  the  wine-press  alone.  With  unfaltering  front  he 
faced  death.  With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of 
life.  Above  the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin's  bullet  be 
heard  the  voice  of  God.  With  simple  resignation  he  bowed 
to  the  Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near,  his  early  cravings  for  the  sea  re- 
turned. The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him  the 
weary  some  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken  frora 
its  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling  air,  from  its  home- 
lessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently,  the  love  of  a 
great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the  longed-for  healing 
of  the  sea,  to  livepr  to  die,  as  God  should  will,  within  sight 
of  its  heaving  billows,  within  sound  of  its  manifold  voices. 
With  wan,  fevered  face  tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze, 
he  looked  out  wistfully  upon  the  ocean's  changing  won- 
ders; on  its  far  sails  whitening  in  the  morning  light;  on  its 
restless  waves  rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  (fie  beneath  the 
noonday  sun;  on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to 
the  horizon;  on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars. 
Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a  mystic  meaning 
which  only  die  rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.    Let  us  be- 
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lieve  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard  tlie 
great  waves  breaking  on  the  farther  shore,  and  felt  mlready 
upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning. 

CHESTER  ALAN  AETHUB. 

Chester  A.  Arthur  was  elected  Vice-President  of  tlie 
United  States  in  November,  1 880,  and  succeeded  to  the  Preri- 
dency  on  the  death  of  James  A.  Garfield,  September  19,  1881. 
He  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  Octobar 
5, 1830,  and  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  throe 
daughters.  His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Arthar,  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman  who  had  emigrated  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
from  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
prominence  in  his  denomination,  having  been  pastor  of  Gst 
vary  Baptist  Church  in  New  York  City  from  1856  to  186S| 
and  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  '^Family  Names, **  which  dis- 
played groat  erudition  of  a  peculiar  kind.  He  died  in  New^ 
tonville,  near  Albany,  New  York,  October  27,  1876. 

Arthur's  early  education  was  acquired  in  the  sohools  of 
Vermont,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Union  College 
at  Schenectady,  New  York,  graduating  high  in  his  class  in 
1S49.    During  his  collegecourse  he  supported  himself  in  part 
by  teaching,  and  after  his  graduation  continued  in  the  coon- 
pation  for  about  two  years,  being  for  a  time  principal  of  the 
Pownal  Academy  in  Vermont.  Meantime  he  had  also  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,and,having  saved  a  few  hnndrtf 
dollars  from  his  earnings  as  a  teache  r,  set  out  for  New  Tork^ 
where  he  entered  the  oflSce  of  ex-Judge  E.  D.  Culver.     Hay- 
ing been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  intimate  friend,  Henry  D.  Gardiner,  and  the  two  set  onl 
with  a  view  of  settling  in  the  West.    After  searching  abovt 
for  some  time  they  returned  to  New  York  and  settled  down 
to  practice  there,  rapidly  acquiring  a  good  degree  of  SQCCesSk 

Early  in  his  professional  career  Mr.  Arthur  married  a 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Herndon,  of  the  United  States  NaTj^ 
an  officer  who  had  gone  down  with  his  ship  at  sea,  and  whoT" 
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widow  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal,  voted  by  Congress, 
in  recognition  of  his  bravery.     Mrs.  Arthur  died  in  1880. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1852,  one,  Jonathan  Lemmon,  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  his  way  to  Texas  with  eight  slaves,  was  awaiting 
the  sailing  of  the  steamer  in  New  York,  when  a  writ  of  ha- 
heas  corpiiii  was  obtained  on  behalf  of  the  slaves.  It  was 
held  by  Judge  Paine  that  they  could  not  be  held  in  servitude 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  nor  returned  to  it  in  the  South,  un- 
<ler  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive-slave  law.  The  legislature 
of  Virginia  took  up  the  case,  and  authorized  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  to  take  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
slaves.  Mr.  Arthur  was  associated  with  Wm.  M.  Evarts  on 
the  other  side  and  they  won  the  case  both  before  the  court  of 
the  first  instance  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  was  carried  on  appeal,  and  where  Mr.  Charles 
O'Conor  argued  the  claims  of  the  slave-holder.  In  1856  Mr. 
Arthur  took  the  case  of  Lizzie  Jennings,  a  colored  girl  who 
had  been  forcibly  ejected  from  a  street  car  in  New  York 
City,  after  paying  her  fare.  He  brought  suit  for  damages 
before  Judge  Rockwell  in  Brooklyn,  and  recovered  J500  for 
the  girl.  The  result  was  the  abrogation  of  the  rule  of  the 
fitreet  railroad  companies  which  had  previously  forbidden  col' 
ored  persoif^  to  ride  in  the  same  cars  with  other  passengers. 

Mr.  Arthur  early  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  as  a 
Henry  Clay  Whig,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  famous  Sarato- 
ga convention  in  1854.  lie  also  had  a  taste  for  military  af- 
fairs, and  before  the  war  was  judge-advocate  of  the  second 
brigade  of  the  State  militia.  When  Edwin  D.  Morgan  be- 
came governor  of  New  York,  at  the  beginning  of  1860,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Arthur  to  the  position  of  engineer-in-chief  on 
his  staff,  and  he  was  afterwards  made  inspector-general,  and 
then  quartermaster-general  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
State,  an  office  which  he  held  until  the  end  of  Gov.  Morgan's 
term,  at  the  close  of  1863.  He  conducted  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice in  equipping,  supplying  and  forwarding  the  immense  nam- 
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ber  of  troops  famished  by  his  State,  with  suoh  saooeM  that 
his  accounts  were  audited  and  allowed  at  Washington  withoat 
deduction,  while  those  of  some  of  the  States  were  reduced  bj 
millions  of  dollars. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  while  he  had  the  solving  of 
many  large  and  profitable  contracts,  and  the  control  of 
enormous  purchases,  with  opportunities  for  making  gains,  he 
left  the  office  of  quartermaster-general  poorer  than  when  he 
took  it.  Presents  offered  to  him  were  promptly  rejectedy 
and,  if  sent,  returned. 

In  1802  there  was  a  secret  meeting  of  "loyal  goTemors** 
to  discuss  measures  for  providing  troops,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Arthur  was  present  by  invitation,  being  the  only  person  tak- 
ing part  who  was  not  the  governor  of  a  State.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  vigorous  administration  of  his  mili- 
tary oftice. 

In  1805  General  Arthur  returned  to  the  practice  of  law, 
and  built  up  a  large  business  in  collecting  claims  against  the 
government.  He  also  drafted  many  important  measures  of 
legislation,  and  promoted  their  adoption  both  in  Washington 
and  at  Albany.  For  a  short  time  he  was  counsel  of  the  New 
York  Hoard  of  Tax  Commissioners.  Meantime  he  took  an 
active  part  in  local  politics,  and  became  known  for  his  skill 
as  an  organizer  and  manager. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1871,  he  was  appointed,  hy 
President  Grant,  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  an  oftice  to  which  he  was  re-appit>inted  in  1875.  His 
second  ai)pointment  was  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
without  the  usual  reference  to  a  committee. 

President  Hayes,  after  his  accession  to  office  in  1877,  pro* 
mulgated  an  order  forbidding  persons  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  government  from  taking  an  active  part  in  political  man- 
agement. Mr.  Arthur  was  at  the  time  chairman  of  the  Be^ 
publican  Central  Committee  of  New  York  City,  and  A,  B. 
Cornell,  who  held  the  position  of  naval  officer,  was  chairnuui 
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of  the  State  Central  Committee,  of  the  same  party.  Both 
gentlemen  neglected  to  comply  with  the  President's  orders 
by  resigning  their  party  positions,  and  were  suspended  from 

office  in  July,  1878. 

An  attempt  had  previously  been  made  to  supersede  Gen- 
eral Arthur  by  removing  him  and  appointing  his  successor 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  but  the  appointment  was 
not  confirmed.  The  successor  appointed  after  his  suspen- 
sion in  July,  was  confirmed  in  office  at  the  following  session 
of  the  Senate.  Two  special  committees  investigated  Mr. 
Arthur's  administration  of  the  collector's  office,  and  re- 
ported nothing  on  which  a  charge  of  official  dereliction  conld 
be  based. 

A  petition  for  his  retention  in  the  office,  signed  by  all  the 
judges  of  the  New  York  courts,  most  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  nearly  all  of  the  importing  merchants  of 
the  city,  was  suppressed  by  Mr.  Arthur  himself. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Sherman,  he  produced  figures 
showing  that  in  the  six  years  of  his  administration  as  col- 
lector of  New  York,  removals  from  subordinate  offices 
amounted  to  only  2f  percent,  of  the  whole  number,  against 
an  average  of  28  per  cent,  under  his  three  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  that  all  but  two  appointments  in  one  hundred 
to  important  positions  commanding  a  salary  of  $2,000  and 
more,  had  been  made  by  promotion  from  the  lower  grades  of 
the  service,  on  recommendations  of  the  heads  of  bureaus. 

On  retiring  from  the  office  of  collector,  Mr.  Arthur  re- 
turned to  the  practice  of  law,  and  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics,  contributing  materially  to  the  nomination 
and  election  of  Mr.  Cornell  to  the  governorship  of  the  State. 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  claims  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Republican  nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  the  Chicago 
convention  of  1880|  being  closely  associated  with  Senator 
Conkling  in   the  effort  to  Moore  tlii^*^  fwralt.    When  the 
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movement  to  nominate  General  Grant  was  defeated,  and  Mr. 
Garfield  was  made  the  candidate,  Mr.  Arthur  was  nominated 
for  the  Vice-Presidency.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  can- 
vass which  followed,  especially  in  his  own  State,  acting  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee.  He  pre- 
sided in  the  Senate  during  the  special  session,  which  began 
on  the  4th  of  March,  with  dignity  and  general  acceptance. 
In  the  contest  between  the  President  and  Senator  Conkling 
in  regard  to  appointments  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Vice-President  to«k  no  part,  but,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
New  York  Senators,  he  went  to  Albany  and  actively  partici- 
pated in  the  effort  to  secure  their  re-election. 

It  was  during  this  contest  that  President  Garfield  received 
the  shot  that  subsequently  proved  fatal. 

The  death  of  President  Garfield  was  announced  to  Arthur 
in  New  York  by  telegraphic  dispatch  from  members  of  the 
cabinet,  who  expressed  the  wish  that  he  would  repair  to 
Long  Branch  the  following  morning.  In  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  he  took  the  o<ith  of  office  in  his  own 
house  in  New  York  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  at  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 20.  After  visiting  Long  Branch  and  accompanying  the 
remains  of  President  Garfield  to  Washington,  Mr.  Arthur 
was  sworn  into  office  in  a  more  formal  manner  before  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  22d,  and  delivered 
a  brief  address  in  which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  grave 
responsibilities  that  had  devolved  upon  him. 

A  special  session  of  the  Senate  was  called  to  begin  on 
the  10th  of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  presiding 
officer  and  confirming  such  appointments  as  might  be  submit- 
ted. The  members  of  the  cabinet  were  requested  to  retain 
their  places  until  the  regular  meeting  of  Congress  in  Decem- 
ber. Only  Secretary  Windom,  of  the  treasury  department, 
who  desired  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Min- 
nesota, insisted  on  his  resignation.     Chief-Justice  FolgeTi  of 
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the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  was  chosen  his  successor, 
after  E.  D.  Morgan,  of  the  same  State,  had  declined  the 
appointment,  though  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
promptly  confirmed.  The  new  President  took  a  prominent 
part  officially  in  the  Yorktown  celebration  on  the  19th  of 
October,  delivering  an  appropriate  address. 

The  unostentatious,  peaceful  and  satisfactory  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Arthur  was  commended  by  the  conventions  of 
aln.ost  every  State  in  the  Union  during  the  spring  of  1884. 

I 

He  m:ule  a  better  and  wiser  President  in  every  respect  than 
the  people  expected.  He  was  not  averse  to  being  a  candi- 
date for  a  f econd  term,  but  was  defeated  by  James  G.  Blaine. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1884,  President  Arthur  vetoed  the 
bill  to  restore  Fitz  John  Porter  to  "all  the  rights,  rank,  title 
and  privileges  that  he  would  have  had  if  there  had  been  no 
court-martiai" — one  of  the  brave  and  just  acts  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  one  that  will  endear  him  to  all  the  true  citizens 
and  patriotic  soldiers  of  the  Union. 

Porter,  a  major-general,  under  a  military  order  signed  on 
November  27,  1862,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  consisting 
of  David  Hunter,  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Rufus  King,  B.  M.  Pren- 
tiss, James  B.  Ricketts,  Silas  Casey,  James  A.  Garfield,  U. 
B.  Buford,  W.  W.  Morris  and  Joseph  Holt  (advocate-gen- 
eral) for  "insubordination  and  disobedience'' — military  trea- 
son. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were  unanimous  that  Por- 
ter should  be  shot,  but  as  the  Democratic  ofiicersand  soldiers 
were  growing  sullen  and  ugly  over  McClellan's  superseduro, 
and  jealous  and  insulting  toward  Pope,  it  was  thought  that  to 
inflict  a  just  punishment  on  Porter  would  further  anger  and 
demoralize  the  Democratic  portion  of  the  army.  Therefore 
he  was  sentenced  "to  be  cashiered  from  the  army  and  forever 
disqualified  from  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States.'*    On  January  19,  1863, 
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Pre5ideiit  Lincoln  .npprove^l  thi*  (inking,  with  the  remark 
lliat  Porter  »houid  have  been  shot- 
After  I  ho  close  of  the  war  Porter  and  the  Democratic 
mem  hers  of  Congress  began  a  dogged  effort  to  have  the  sen- 
tence annulled.  Time  after  time  the  bill  failed  in  Congress, 
but  at  last  it  reached  President  Arthur  in  June,  1884.  It  was 
boasted  that  the  almost  irresistible  "social  pressure'*  that 
could  be  brought  to  bear  would  induce  him  to  sign  it. 

This  insultini;  boast  was  wholly  without  foundation. 
Attorney-General  Brewster  wrote  an  opinion  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  was  absolutely  without  power  to  tamper  with 
the  judgments  of  regularly  constituted  courts,  and  Mr.  Ar* 
thur  returned  the  bill  with  a  veto  message  that  is  unanswera- 
ble and  patriotic. 

The  Democratic  House  promptly,  with  yells  and  hurrahs, 
passed  the  bill  over  the  President's  head,  but  the  Senate 
Toted  to  sustain  him. 

Thus,  the  hill  to  violate  the  sacred  judgments  of  courts 
and  reward  treason,  lies  dead  and  obnoxious  in  the  midst  of 
its  friends.  AH  patriots  will  say  that  it  was  worth  Mr.  Ar- 
thur's incumbency  of  the  Presidential  chair  to  have  vetoed 
the  Fitz  John  Porter  bill.  lie  will  retire  from  that  high 
office  with  the  respect  and  good  will  of  the  entire  people,  ex- 
cept the  worshipers  and  abettors  of  treason. 


THE  REPUBLTC/IN  CANDIDATES  FOR  1884. 

.TAMES  GILLESPIE  BLAI.^B. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  born  on  January  31,  1830,  at  Indian 
Hill  farm,  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  opposite  the 
town  of  Hrownsville.  The  old  stone  house  in  which  he  was 
horn  is  yet  standing,  and  is  now  included  within  the  limits  of 
West  I^rownsvillc— though  at  the  time  of  his  birth  it 
was  only  the  mansion-house  of  the  Gillespie  farm.  The 
structure  was  erected  by  Mr.  Blaine's  great-grandfather,  the 
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elder  Neel  Qillespie,  in   l778/on  what  was  then  the  west- 
ern frontier  of  civilizatioB.    The  late  James  L.  Bowman,  of 
Brownsville,  who  was  conversant  with  the  history  of  the  lo- 
cality, said  it  was  the  first  stone  house  ever  erected  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Monongahela  River. 

Mr.  Blaine  entered  public  life  almost  by  a  law  of  heredity. 
His  great-grandfather,  Colonel  Ephraim  Blaine,  of  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  held  the  position  of  commissary-general  of  the 
American  army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  from  the 
year  1778  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  1783.  Washington  de-  * 
clared  he  saved  the  army  from  starvation. 

Mr.  Blaine's  grandfather,  for  whom  he  is  named,  intended 
at  first  to  choose  a  professional  and  political  career,  but  a 
somewhat  protracted  stay  in  Europe,  after  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  directed  him  from  the  line  of  his  first  ambition.  He 
returned  to  his  home  in  1793,  bringing  with  him,  as  special 
bearer  of  dispatches,  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power  which  has 
since  become  memorable.  He  subsequently  followed  the  life 
of  a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Blaine's  father  was  born  and 
reared  in  Carlisle,  and  after  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe, 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  returned  to  spend  his 
life  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  died  be- 
fore his  son  had  reached  manhood.  He  removed  to  Western 
Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1818,  being  the  owner  of  larger 
landed  possessions  than  any  other  man  of  his  age  in  that 
section  of  the  State.  His  estate,  if  it  had  been  preserved  in- 
tact, would  to-day  be  worth  many  millions  of  dollars. 

In  1825,  Ephraim  L.  Blaine  (father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch)  deeded  to  the  Economites  the  splended  tract  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  with  all  its  improvements 
and  wealth.  The  price  was  $25,000.  There  were  likewise 
timber  tracts  on  the  Allegheny  River  and  coal  lands  on  the 
Monongahela,  then  of  do  special  value,  which  represent  large 
fortunes  in  the  hands  of  their  present  owners.  Very  near 
the  large  tracts  possessed  by  his  father  and  grand-father,  Mr. 
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Blaine  now  owns  one  of  the  most  valuable  ooal  fields  in  the 
Monongahela  Valley.  In  extent  it  is  bat  a  part  of  what  ha 
might  have  hoped  to  inherit,  but  in  value  it  is  mnch  greater 
than  the  entire  landed  property  of  his  father  fifty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Blaine's  father  took  special  pains  to  give  his  son  a 
thoroagh  intellectual  training.  He  was  under  the  best  tntor- 
age  in  his  earliest  years,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  sent  to 
school  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  in  the  family  of 
his  relative,  Thomas  Ewing,  then  secretary  of  the  treasory. 
General  Thomas  Ewing,  recently  in  Congress,  Mr.  Blaine's 
consin  and  of  the  same  age, was  his  classmate  under  the  tuitton 
of  William  Lyons,  an  Englishman,  brother  of  the  elder  Lord 
Lyons  and  uncle  of  the  Lord  Lyons  lately  British  minister 
at  Washington. 

Mr.  Blaine's  father,  having  been  unfortunate  in  businesst 
was,  when  elected  prothonotary  of  the  county  court  in  1849 
(five  years  before  his  son  graduated)  poor,  and  only  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Of  his  five  sons  James  was  the  third,  and  his 
daughter  was  married  to  Robert  J.  Walker,  also  a  graduate 
of  Washington  College.  His  father's  new  office  required 
him  to  reside  at  the  county  seat,  and  enabled  him  to  send 
James  to  college,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  other<* 
wise  would  have  been  unable  to  do.  James  entered  the  fresh- 
man class  of  Washington  College  in  November,  1848,  and 
graduated  in  September,  1847,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
and  eight  months.  In  a  class  of  thirty-three  he  shared  the 
first  honors  with  John  C.  Hervey,  now  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  at  Wheeling. 

At  the  quarter-centennial  of  the  class,  in  1872,  twenty-nine 
of  the  thirty-three  members  were  living,  all  men  of  position 
and  character  in  their  respective  communities. 

At  college  Blaine  was  an  excellent  student.  He  was,  aft 
the  end  of  his  course,  assigned  the  Latin  salutatory,  in  whibh 
he  acquitted  himself  well  as  a  classical  student.  His  ability 
to  give  utterance  to  anything  he  had  to  say  in  the  most  forel-. 
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ble  way  was  noticeable  in  his  debates  and  political  discassions 
with  his  fellow-students.  His  absolute  self-command  under  dif- 
iiculties  was  also  then  exhibited  distinctly  in  his  character.  He 
was  the  most  skillful  mathematician  in  his  class,  and  would 
frequently  demonstrate  problems  in  a  way  not  found  in  the 
books.  It  was  a  common  occurrence  for  the  old  teacher  of 
mathematics  to  say:  ''Mr.  Blaine,  you  are  not  demonstrating 
that  in  the  proper  way."  He  would  readily  reply:  "I  know 
I  am  not,  sir;  but  give  me  a  chance  to  work  through  and 
you'll  see  it  come  out  all  right.''  And  it  did  ''come  out  all 
right." 

His  fondness  for  politics  was  shown  at  this  early  age  in 
so  marked  a  manner  that  his  associates  recollect  it  distinctly. 
He  graduated  three  years  after  the  Polk  and  Clay  Presiden- 
tial campaign.  He  was  an  ardent  Clay  man,  admirin&f  his 
hero  so  much  that  it  has  been  suspected  he  acquired  some 
of  his  peculiar  powers  from  a  study  of  the  life,  charac- 
ter and  speeches  of  "Young  Harry  of  the  West."  It  is  now 
universally  asserted  by  those  who  knew  Henry  Clay  in  the 
speaker's  chair  at  Washington,  that  Blaine  first  imitated  and 
then  excelled  the  great  Kentuckian's  admirable  qualities  as  a 
presiding  officer.  He  was  always  the  court  of  last  resort  in 
a  political  discussion,  because  he  was  far  above  every  one  else 
in  college  in  knowledge  of  politics. 

When  young  Blaine  left  college  he  was  without  means, 
as  his  father's  earnings  as  prothonotary  were  almost  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  large  family,  and  the  youthful  graduate 
went  to  Kentucky  to  teach  school  in  the  country.  He  after- 
ward taught  in  the  Western  Military  Institute  at  Blue  Lick 
Springs  until  he  met  his  present  wife,  Miss  Harriet  Stan- 
wood,  who  was  likewise  teaching  school  in  Kentucky. 
She  was  a  Maine  woman,  and  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Blaine 
settled  in  the  Pine  Tr^e  State — going,  contrary  to  Horace 
Greeley's  advice,  east  instead  of  west.  Mr.  Blaine  had 
meantime  written  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
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ftadied  lav.  though  he  never  entered  upon  the  pncUoe  of 
that  f*rofe**ioii. 

When  be  weut  to  Maine,  in  1S53,  he  became  editor  of  the 
Kencelec  J*j**n*»iL  and  afterward  of  the  Portland  AdreriUer. 
RetiiniirjiT  shortly  to  Angusta  and  the  Jn^anat^  he  wa» 
elected  to  the  3Iaine  legislature  in  1659,  and  served  in  thai 
capacity  four  years,  the  last  two  as  speaker  of  the  Hoofle  of 
Representatives. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  bj  the  late  Govenior  Kent*. 
of  Maine: 

Almost  from  the  day  of  his  assuming  editorial  charge  of 
the  Kennebec  Journal,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three^  Mr. 
Blaine  sprang  into  a  position  of  great  infloence  in  the  poli- 
tics and  |>olicy  of  Maine.  At  twentj-five  he  was  a  leadinff 
power  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party,  so  recognised 
by  Fessendeu,  Hamlin,  and  the  two  Momil8,and  others  thea 
and  still  prominent  in  the  State.  Before  he  was  twenty-nine 
he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Republican  organization  in  Maine — a  position  he  has  held 
ever  since,  and  from  which  he  has  practically  sh^>ed  and 
directed  every  political  campaign  in  the  State — always  lead- 
ing his  party  to  brilliant  victory.  Had  Mr.  Blaine  been  XTew 
England  born,  he  would  probably  not  have  received  saoh 
rapid  advancement  at  so  early  an  age,  even  with  the  same 
ability  he  posscssned.  But  there  was  a  sort  of  Western  dtM^h 
about  him  that  took  with  us  Down-Easters — an  expression  of 
frankness,  candor  and  confidence  that  gave  him,  from  the 
start,  a  very  strong  and  permanent  hold  on  our  people,  and, 
as  the  foundation  of  all,  pure  character  and  a  masterly  abit 
ity  equal  to  all  demands  made  upon  him. 

Blaine  and  Lincoln  were  delegates  to  the  first  national 
Republican  nominating  convention  that  ever  assembled  in 
the  United  States,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1856.  Blune,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  with  piercing  eye,  sturdy  frame  and 
aggressive  ambition,  represented  the  Fourth  district  of 
Maine;  and  Lincoln,  tall,angular  and  far-sighted,  represented 
the  Springfield  district  of  Illinois.  They  were  the  only  men 
in  that  convention  to  reach  the  highest  position  in  the  gifk 
of  their  party. 
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On  returning  to  Maine  younf^  Blaine  was  invited  to  give 
an  account  of  the  convention  in  a  public  address.  Acced- 
ing to  the  request,  ho  appeared  before  a  large  audience  in  such 
a  complete  state  of  trepidation  that  ho  could  hardly  find 
voice  to  open  his  speech.     It  was  his  maiden  effort. 

Recovering  his  equilibrium  at  last,  he  went  on  not  only 
with  clearness  and  credit,  but  with  eloquence  and  dramatic 
effect  of  a  high  order.  From  that  time  he  occupied  no  un- 
certain position  in  Maine,  either  as  an  orator,  a  political 
counselor  or  a  spirited  leader. 

Hlaine,  like  Lincoln,  Sumner,  Giddings  and  Greeley,  was 
a  pioneer  Republican,  "He  hath  fought  a  good  fight;  he 
hath  kept  the  faith." 

In  1862  Blaine  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  he  has  been  known  to  the 
whole  country.  On  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  speaker's 
chair,  again  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  thence  into  the  Senate, 
and  during  the  political  campaigns  of  all  these  years  on  the 
stump  in  almost  every  Northern  State,  he  has  been  most 
decidedly  with  the  people  and  of  the  people.  His  views  on 
all  public  questions  have  been  pronounced,  and  his  bitterest 
foe  has  never  charged  him  with  evading  or  avoiding  any  re- 
sponsibility or  the  expression  of  his  conviction  on  any  issue 
of  the  day.  Though  young  when  he  entered  Congress  he 
made  his  mark  at  onoe. 

At  the  period  of  darkest  depression  in  the  war,  when 
anxiety  brooded  everywhere,  he  delivered  a  speech  on  "The 
Ability  of  the  American  People  to  Suppress  the  Rebellion,'* 
which  was  warmly  commended  and  circulated  as  a  campaign 
document  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1864. 

The  delivery  of  this  speech  and  some  discussions  soon 
after  caused  Thaddens  Stevens  to  say  that  "l:Slaine  of  Maine 
had  shown  as  great  aptitude  and  ability  for  the  higher  walks 
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of  public  life  m  any  man  that  had  oome  to  Coogreat  dning 

his  period  of  service.** 

Daring  the  first  session  of  his  service  in  CongreaSi  aa 
a  member  of  thepostoffice  committee,  he  took  an  active  parC» 
in  coK)poration  with  the  chairman,  John  B.  Alley,  mod  (he 
late  James  Brooks  of  New  York,  in  encouraging  and  aeooriog 
the  system  of  posta1>cars  now  in  universal  use.  DistributioB 
on  the  cars  had  not  been  attempted  to  much  extent,  mod  (be 
first  appropriations  for  the  enlarged  service  were  notgranted 
without  opposition. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  seven  terma  by  (he 

following  majorities: 


IMS 3.4a 

i(«M 4.a» 

I»8 «,.w 

1*» 3,316 


1S70. 
187S. 


llo  was  thrice  chosen  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeent* 
ativos,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  March  4, 1869,  to  March 
4,  1875.  He  received  the  nomination  in  the  Repnblioaa 
caucus  each  time  by  acclamation  (an  honor  not  enjoyed  by 
any  candidate  for  the  speakership  before  or  since)  and  he 
never  had  a  ruling  reversed  or  overruled  by  the  house  daring 
the  six  years  he  held  that  onerous  and  trying  office. 

It  was  his  habit  at  the  outset  of  his  career  to  make  very 
short)  crisp  speeches.  He  never  occupied  more  than  a  page 
of  the  Con(/r€S8ional  Mecord.  He  never  spoke  unless  he  had 
something  to  say.  This  attracted  Lincoln's  attention,  who- 
was  almost  the  first  man  to  divine  Blaine's  future  and  aooa* 
rately  prophesy  what  ho  would  accomplish. 

On  July  8, 1876,  Mr.  Blaine  was  appointed  United  Statee 
Senator  by  the  governor  of  Maine  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Lot  M.  Morrill,  and  was  elected  Sen»» 
tor  on  January  16,  1877,  both  for  the  long  and  short  tenna^ 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Maine  leg-» 
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islatnre,  both  in  caucus  and  their  respective  houses.  He  was 
made  secretary  of  state  on  March  4,  1881,  by  President  Gar- 
field, and  held  that  office  until  December  12,  1881,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Blaine's  public  life  began  in  January,  1858;  it  closed 
temporarily  at  the  end  of  1861,  covering  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years.  It  was  continuous.  He  was  promoted  by  the 
people  from  one  place  to  another,  and  he  never  went  before 
the  people  without  being  elected.  The  politicians  have  beaten 
him  twice,  but  the  masses  never. 

According  to  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Blaine  substituted  the 
eagle  for  the  owl  in  the  management  of  the  state  department. 
His  idea  of  having  a  commercial  union  of  all  the  nations  upon 
this  continent,  with  reciprocity  treaties  between  them  as 
against  the  Old  World,  would  have  given  a  powerful  stimulus 

enemies  have  been  so  anxious  to  use  against  him,  will  soon 
become  the  settled  policy  of  the  government  and  the  chief 
elements  of  his  own  strength.  He  seems  to  be  the  only  states- 
man who  fully  comprehends  the  great  future  of  America, 
and  who  is  himself  great  enough  and  broad  enough  to  lead 
the  people  in  those  high  paths  and  frame  our  public  policy  in 
accordance  with  that  mighty  destiny  toward  which  we  are 
surely  tending. 

Three  times  has  Mr.  Blaine  been  the  people's  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  His  strength  in  the  conventions  is  shown 
in  this  table: 
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N^ow  he  is  beforo  the  people — liniul  in  linnd  witli  tho  Q 
who  love  and  admire  .iiiil  have  never  defeated  him. 

Ilispersonalappenrjiicc  ii;  altogether  striking.  A  ragged 
mien,  a  Tace  furroueil  with  atrongly-mnrkcd  litieo  surrounding 
the  mouth  and  other  features  bespeak  will-power  indomitable 
and  tinnness  UDSwervhig.  Sparse,  closely  cut  hair  and  fall, 
frosty  beard  betray  the  approach  of  life's  autumn,  A  yonth- 
fiil  elasticity  of  movement,  however,  seems  to  belie  the  yean 
written  to  his  account  in  a  tell-lale  Congressional  record. 
His  height  is  nearly  six  feet,  his  frame  almost  colossal,  fill 
attire  is  altogether  appropriate  to  a  carriage  too  manly  to  admit 
of  any  slouchiness,  even  in  apparel.    Neither  mind  nor  body 
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is  lacking  in  muscle  and  sinew.     Pace  and  form  alike  convey 
an  impression  of  vigor  and  resolution. 

In  bis  manners  Mr.  Blaine  is  essentially  a  democrat.  lie 
never  yet  in  any  of  the  various  periods  of  bis  career  has 
sbown  any  ])rideof  place.  He  is  simple  and  unaffected.  He 
barbors  few,  if  any,  resentments.  lie  has  intense  pride,  and 
a  strong  temper  when  provoked,  but  no  slumbering  resent- 
ment is  left  behind.  Ho  does  not  believe  in  the  statesman- 
ship of  revenge.  Upon  this  subject  he  is  recorded:  "Life 
is  too  short  to  lie  in  wait  for  personal  retaliation  for  in- 
juries received.  If  you  can  strike  out  a  good,  strong  blow  at 
the  time,  well  and  good.  But  the  world  moves  too  fast  for 
one  to  waste  his  life  in  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  gratify 
mere  personal  revenge." 

Mr.  Blaine  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  His  entire  family  are  of  the  same  belief.  His 
mother,  however,  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Mr.  Blaine's  worldly  fortune  is  one  that  has  been  a  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  gossip.  He  said  to  a  visitor  that  he  was 
richer  than  any  of  the  so-called  millionaires  of  the  day,  be- 
cause he  had  all  that  he  wanted.  He  is  not  an  avaricious  man. 
He  is  not  niggardly  in  his  expenditures,  neither  is  he  lavish. 
He  seems  to  have  joined  to  the  liberal  and  hospitable  free- 
handedness  of  the  West  the  conservative  carefulness  of  the 
East.  His  style  of  living  has  always  been  comfortable, 
never  extravagant.  He  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable coal  fields  in  Monongahela  county,  Pennsylvania.  This 
has  been  developed  from  a  tract  of  wild  land  into  a  great 
property,  which  has  for  years  brought  in  a  very  handsome 
income.  Mr.  Blaine  inherited  the  business  qualities  of  his 
father.  He  has  made  most  of  his  money  in  coal  lands  of 
western  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  The  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  well-to-do  and  educated  men,  he  has  had  a  tra- 
dition of  business  honor  to  sustain  which  is  without  a  flaw. 
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Rational  persons  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  why  a  polK 
lie  character  so  phenomenally  pure  in  his  private  life  mod 
general  transactions,  should  be  subjected  to  such  meroileaa 
slanders.  A  close  investigation  would  develop  that  some 
personal  pique  was  at  the  bottx^m  of  all  of  them.  Only  eaglea 
and  serpents  reach  lofty  places.  Blaine  is  an  eagle.  Hia 
enemies,  if  they  can  not  soar,  would  love  to  have  it  said  that- 
they  had  brought  an  eagle  down. 

In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
the  face  of  an  accumulation  of  every  charge  that  had  ever 
been  brought  forward.  The  Maine  legislature  oarefolly  eon* 
sidered  every  allegation,  reviewed  every  story,  and  then  eleot^ 
ed  him  unanimously. 

It  was  Mr.  Blaine  who  moved  for  an  investigation  of  the- 
charges  of  bribery  in  connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier*. 
On  page  126  of  ^The  Credit  Mobilier  of  Americs^"  it  is  re- 
corded that  Oakes  Ames  offered  shares  of  the  stock  to  Blaine^ 
but  they  were  not  taken  then  or  thereafter.  He  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scheme. 

In  debating  the  bill,  on  March  21,  1876,  '^making  it  a  mis* 
demeanor  for  any  person  in  the  employ  of  the  United  Statea- 
to  demand  or  contribute  election  funds,"  Blaine  declaredt 
*'I  have  run  seven  times  for  Congress,  and  I  never  contrib* 
uted  so  much  as  a  postage  stamp  for  any  improper  purpose 
in  securing  my  election;  but  I  could  indicate  gentlemen  who^ 
if  rumor  is  to  be  trusted,  have  spent  very  large  sums  in  polit- 
ical campaigns." 

Blaine's  abilities  and  resources  are  most  conspicuons  in 
sudden  emergencies  and  times  of  danger. 

The  election  in  Maine,  in  September,  1878,  gave  the  Stato 
a  Democratic  and  Greenback  administration,  but  the  Repaid 
licans  carried  the  election  in  September,  1870,  electing  Frank 
Davis,  governor.  The  Democratic  governor,  Garcelon,  and 
his  council,  attempted  to  retain  control  of  the  State  by  oonnV 
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ing  out  a  number  of  Republican  members  of  the  newly-elected 
legislature,  on  technical  errors. 

During  the  last  half  of  December,  1879,  and  the  first  half 
of  January,  18^0,  the  State  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  civil 
war  and  anarchy.  But  through  the  steadiness,  persistence 
and  adroitness  with  which  Mr.  Blaine  conducted  the  Repub- 
lican party  through  these  troubles,  law  and  order  were  brought 
out  of  chaos  and  threatened  violence.  No  finer  display  of 
statesmanlike  qualities  has  been  seen  in  this  country. 

One  of  Blaine's  great  specohes  was  against  the  amnesty 
bill  (II.  R.  214)  of  1876,  intended  to  restore  Jefferson  Davis 
to  all  the  rights  of  American  citizenship.  After  arraigning 
Davis  with  terrible  effect,  during  which  the  Democratic  mem* 
bers  winced  as  under  a  burning  lash,  he  closed: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  proposition  to  punish  Jeffersoft 
Davis.  There  is  nobody  attempting  that.  I  will  very  frankly 
say  that  I  myself  thought  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Davis  at 
Riclnnond,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  a 
weak  attempt,  for  he  was  indicted  only  for  that  of  which  he 
was  guilty  in  common  with  all  others  who  went  into  the  con- 
federate movement.  Therefore,  there  was  no  particular  rea- 
son for  it.  But  I  will  undertake  to  say  this,  and,  as  it  may 
be  considered  an  extreme  speech,  I  want  to  say  it  with  great 
deliberation,  that  there  is  not  a  government,  a  civilized  gov- 
ernment, on  the  face  of  the  globe — I  am  sure  there  is  not  a 
European  government — that  would  not  have  arrested  Mr. 
Davis,  and  when  they  had  him  in  their  power  would  not  have 
tried  him  for  maltreatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  shot 
him  within  thirty  days.  France,  Russia,  England,  Germany, 
Austria,  any  one  of  them  would  have  done  it. 

The  poor  victim,  Wirz,  deserved  his  death  for  brutal 
treatment  and  murder  of  many  victims,  but  I  always  thought 
it- was  a  weak  movement  on  the  part  of  our  government  to 
allow  Jefferson  Davis  to  go  at  large  and  hang  Wirz.  I  con- 
fess I  do.  Wirz  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  mere  subor- 
dinate, a  tool,  and  there  was  no  special  reason  for  singling 
him  out  for  death.  I  do  not  say  he  did  not  deserve  it — he 
did,  richly,  amply,  fully.  He  deserved  no  mercy,  but  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  have  often  said,  it  seemed  like  skipping  over 
the  president,  superintendent  and  board  of  directors,  in  the 
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<;ase  of  a  great  railroad  accident,  and  hanging  the  brakeman 
of  the  rear  car. 

Tliore  is  no  proposition,  here  to  punish  Jefferson  Davis. 
Nobody  is  seeking  to  do  it.  That  time  has  gone  by.  The 
statute  of  limitations,  common  feelings  of  humaDity,  will 
supervene  for  his  benefit.  But  what  you  ask  us  to  ao  is  to 
declare,  by  a  vote  of  two-tliirds  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, that  we  consider  Mr.  Davis  worthy  to  fifll  the  highest 
offices  in  the  United  States,  if  he  can  get  a  constituency  to  in- 
dorse him.  lie  is  a  voter;  he  can  buy  and  he  can  sell;  he  can 
go  and  he  can  come.  He  is  as  free  as  any  man  in  the  United 
{States.  There  is  a  largo  list  of  subordinate  offices  to  which 
he  is  eligible.  This  bill  proposes,  in  view  of  that  record, 
that  Mr.  Davis  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  and  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  House,  be  declared  eligible  and  worthy  to 
fill  any  office  up  to  the  Presidency  of  tlie  United  States.  For 
one,  upon  full  deliberation,  1  will  not  do  it. 

One  wonl  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tlie  way  of  detail,  which 
I  omitted.  It  has  often  been  said  in  mitigation  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  the  Anderson ville  matter,  that  the  men  who  died 
there  in  such  large  numbers  (1  think  the  victims  were  about 
15,000)  fell  prey  to  an  epidemic,  and  died  of  a  disease  which 
■could  not  be  averted.  The  record  shows  that  out  of  35,000 
men  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  died,  that  is,  one  in  three; 
while  of  the  soldiers  encamped  near  by  to  take  care  and  guard 
them,  only  one  man  in  400  died;  that  is,  within  half  a  mile, 
only  one  in  400  died. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  amnesty,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  too  late  to  debate  it.  It  has  gone  by. 
Whether  it  has  in  all  respects  been  wise,  or  whether  it  has 
been  unwise,  I  would  not  detain  the  House  here  to  discuss. 
Even  if  I  had  a  strong  conviction  upon  that  question,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  be  productive  of  any  great  good  to 
enunciate  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  singular  spec- 
tacle that  the  Republican  party,  in  possession  of  the  entire 
government,  have  deliberately  called  back  into  political 
power  the  leading  men  of  the  South,  every  one  of  whom  turns 
up  its  bitter  and  relentless  and  malignant  foe;  and  to-day, 
from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  very  men  who  havB 
received  this  amnesty  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be  in  consoli- 
dating into  one  com])act  political  organization  the  old  slave 
States,  just  as  they  were  before  the  war.  We  see  the  banner 
held  out  blazoned  again  with  the  inscription  that  with  the 
united  South  and  a  very  few  votes  from  the  North  this 
<;ountry  can  be  governed.  I  want  the  people  to  understand 
that  is  precisely  the  movement;  and  that  is  the  animus  and  the 
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intent.  I  do  not  think  offering  amnesty  to  the  750  men  who 
are  now  without  it  will  hasten  or  retard  that  movement.  I  do 
not  think  the  granting  of  amnesty  to  Mr.  Davis  will  hasten  or 
retard  it,  or  that  refusing  it  will  do  either. 

I  hear  it  said,  "We  will  lift  Mr.  Davis  again  into  great 
consequence  by  refusing  amnesty."  That  is  not  for  me  to 
consider;  I  only  see  before  me,  when  his  name  is  presented, 
a  man  who  by  the  wink  of  his  eye,  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  by 
a  nod  of  his  head,  could  have  stopped  the  atrocity  at  Auder- 
sonville. 

Some  of  us  had  kinsmen  there,  most  of  us  had  friends 
there,  all  of  us  had  countrymen  there,  and  in  the  name  of 
those  kinimeu,  friends  and  countrymen,  I  her 3  protest,  and 
shall  with  my  vote  protest  against  the  sailing  back  and 
crowning  with  the  honors  of  full  American  citizenship  the 
man  who  organized  that  murder. 

Blaine  can  command  larger  audiences  than  any  other  man 

in  America.  He  personally  has  more  power  to  secure  a  de- 
voted following  than  any  other  member  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  the  very  prime  of  his  intellectual  growth,  with 
strong,  vigorous  health,  he  has  a  magnetic  power  that  is  very 
great  over  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

As  a  conversationalist  he  has  few  equals.  lie  has 
a  keen  appreciation  of  fun,  and  can  tell  a  story  with  won- 
derful simplicity.  There  is  no  dragging  prelude,  no  verbose 
details  preceding  a  Btupid  Jinale,  The  story  is  presented  al- 
ways dramatically,  and  fired  almost  as  if  from  a  gun  when 
the  point  is  reached.  His  ability  to  entertain  a  private 
circle  as  well  as  a  public  audience  shows  his  diversified 
powers.  He  is  quite  willing  to  listen  when  any  one  has  any- 
thing to  say,  and  never  appears  more  at  bis  best  than  when 
taking  part  in  a  running  fire  of  bright,  sharp  talk. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  very  happy  in  his  family.  None  of  his  chil- 
dren appear  to  regard  him  as  more  than  a  big  brother.  Un- 
less called  out  by  a  dinner  or  some  social  gathering,  he  is  al- 
ways at  home.  He  belongs  to  no  club,  and  keeps  more  to 
himself  than  a  man  of  his  social  instincts  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  He  does  not  even  play  the  game  of  poker,, 
which  is  a  general  acoomplishment  with  public  m3n. 
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He  has  nothing  of  the  reputation  of  a  Puritan,  but  hia 
private  life  is  irreproaobable.  He  is  also,  as  he  has  always 
been,  very  temperate  in  his  habits. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  so  infinitely  versatile  as  to  be  classed  among 
the  highest  men  of  genius.  He  is  an  orator,  a  polished 
writer,  a  student  of  history,  a  wide  reader  of  general  Uteris 
ture,  a  successful  financier,  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  a 
complete  master  of  the  art  of  pleasing  in  a  social  way. 

His  oration  on  Garfield  stands  as  a  master-piece  of  aim,* 
plicity  and  eloquence  in  eulogy.  His  book,  ''Twenty  Tean 
of  Congress/'  is  one  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  the 
time.  It  is  historical,  analytical,  descriptive,  biographical 
and  of  high  Hterary  merit.  It  could  have  been  composed 
only  by  a  person  of  the  first  order  of  intellect  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Blaine  has  been  summed  up  thus  by  an  able  judge  of 
men: 

He  is  a  man  of  good  temper  and  temperament,  though 
with  a  certain  intellectual  vehemence  that  is  sometimes  nus* 
taken  for  anfirer;  of  strong  physique,  wonderful  powers  of 
endurance  and  of  recuperation,  of  great  activity  and  indaatry, 
kindly  and  frank,  easily  approachable,  and  ready  to  aid  all 
good  causes  with  tongue,  pen  and  purse.  His  studies  have 
been  largely  on  political  questions  and  political  history. 

Everything  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
country  interests  him,  and  he  is  a  dangerous  antagonist  in 
any  matter  of  American  history^-especially  of  the  United 
States  since  the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution.  He 
is  an  intense  believer  in  the  American  republic,  one  and  in- 
divisible, jealous  and  watchful  for  her  honor,  her  dignity  and 
her  right  of  eminent  domain,  ready  to  brave  the  wrath  of 
the  East  for  the  welfare  of  the  West,  as  in  the  Chineseqaee- 
tion;  ready  to  differ  from  political  friends  rather  than  permit 
the  indefinite  suspension  of  the  writ  of  hahecLB  corpus^  ready 
to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  Conservatives  for  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  blacks  as  in  his  opposition  to  President  Hades'  Soatlft- 
ern  policy — and  perfectly  ready  to  give  the  British  lion*a 
mane  a  tweak  when  that  fine  old  king  of  beasts  crashes  loo 
clumsily  among  our  fishing  flakes. 

Mr.  Blaine's  knowledge  of  facts,  dates,  events,  men  in 
history,  is  not  onlv  remarkable,  but  almost  unprecedentedi 
In  his  college  days  he  was  noted  for  his  early  love  of  Anie«i< 
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can  history,  and  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  its  details. 
That  field  of  reading  has  been  enlarged  and  cultivated  in  all 
his  subsequent  years,  until  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man 
in  the  United  States  who  can,  on  the  instant,  without  refer- 
ence to  book  or  note,  gave  so  many  facts  and  statistics  relat- 
ing to  our  financial  ana  revenue  system,  to  our  river  and  har- 
bor improvements,  to  our  public  lands,  to  our  railway  system, 
to  our  mines  and  minerals,  to  our  agricultural  interests — in 
fact,  to  everything  that  constitutes  and  includes  the  develop- 
ment, achievement  and  success  of  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  the  study  of  his  life,  and  his  memory  is  an  encyclo- 
pedia.    He  remembers  because  it  is  easier  than  to  forget. 

In  his  patriotism,  intense  Americanism  and  general 
carriage,  Blaine  is  the  ideal  candidate  of  the  bright,  progres- 
sive American.  He  will  carry  into  the  White  House  more 
education,  more  mental  vigor,  more  experience,  more  courage 
and  more  of  the  equipments  of  statesmanship  than  were  ever 
combined  in  any  candidate  of  the  Republican  party. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  LOGAN. 

General  John  A.  Logan,  the  ''Black  Eagle  of  Illinois"  the 
foremost  volunteer  soldier  of  the  late  Rebellion,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  un- 
swerving friend  of  Union  soldiers,  is  the  very  synonym 
for  bravery,  tenacity  and  courage.  He  is  of  Irish  stock, 
his  father.  Dr.  John  Logan,  coming  from  Ireland  to  America 
in  1823.  He  was  born  at  Murphy sboro,  Jackson  county,  Illi- 
nois, on  February  9, 1826. 

Logan's  career,  under  all  the  circumstances,  has  been 
very  remarkable.  With  the  exception  of  attending  school 
in  his  neighborhood  in  an  intermittent  fashion,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  regular  schools  existed  in  the  settlement,  his 
early  or  preparatory  education  was  derived  from  the  teach- 
ing of  his  father.  Having  laid  the  foundation  as  best  he 
could  under  such  circamstances,  he  entered  Louisville  Uni- 
versity, and  in  due  coarse  graduated. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with  Mexico,  Logan  promptly 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
was  chosen  a  lieutenant  in  the  1st  Illinois  Infantry.    He  did 
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good  service,  becoming  quartermaster  and  adjutant  of  his 
regiment.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war  ho  returned  home,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1848  began  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Alexander  M.  Jenkins,  formerly  lieutenant-governor  of 
Illinois. 

In  November,  1840,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Jackson 
county.  While  discharging  his  official  duties  he  completed 
his  law  studies,  and  after  attending  a  course  of  law  lectures 
in  Louisville,  receiving  a  diploma,  was  admitted  to  the  bar^ 
and  commenced  practice  with  his  uncle.  lie  became  almost 
immediately  successful  and  popular.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1854  to  the  office  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  IHinois,  hold- 
ing the  office  until  1857.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  legislature 
in  1855,  185G,  and  1857,  and  in  1850  was  a  Presidential  Elec- 
tor on  the  Huchanan  and  Breckinridge  ticket.  In  1858  he 
w^as  nominated  and  elected  a  representative  to  the  36th 
Congress  as  a  Douglas  Democrat,  and  re-elected  by  a  large 
majority  in  1800. 

A  most  ardent  Democrat  and  an  earnest  supporter  of  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  when  the  bugle-blast  of  war  swept  up  from 
the  South,  he  declared  his  willingness  to  "shoulder  his  mus- 
ket to  secure  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.'' 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Charleston  convention  in  I860, 
voting  for  Douglas.  While  returning  home,  he  stopped  and 
made  a  strong  Union  speech  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  but  was 
hissed  and  hooted  at  by  his  audience. 

In  July,  1801,  during  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  his 
patriotism  was  so  greatly  aroused  by  the  sight  of  Illinois  troops 
marching  to  the  front,  that  he  left  his  seat  in  the  House,  and 
joined  the  troops  on  their  way  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  went 
bravely  into  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  under  Colonel  Rioh« 
ardson,  fought  in  the  ranks  as  a  private  in  a  Massachusetts  reg- 
iment, and  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  ensanguined  field- 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  returned  from   his  home  to 
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Washington,  resigned  his  office  as  a  representative  and  ded- 
icated himself  to  his  country's  cause  for  the  term  of  the  war, 
unless  killed  or  disabled  before  its  close. 

He  immediately  organized  the  31st  Illinois  Infantry,  and 
on  September  21  was  made  its  colonel.  In  November,  the 
regiment  had  its  first  baptism  of  blood  at  Belmont.  Here  he 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him  while  leading  a  successful  bayo- 
net charge.  With  Grant  he  made  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  taking  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  but  was 
so  severely  wounded  at  the  assault  upon  the  latter,  that  he 
was  disabled  for  several  months.  As  soon  as  convalescent 
he  reported  for  duty  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing, 
March  5,  1862,  and  was  immediately  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
movement  against  Corinth,  and  performed  efficient  service, 
in  guarding  the  railroad  line  to  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

During  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  repeatedly  urged  to 
run  for  Congress,  but  his  reply  was :  "I  have  entered  the 
field  to  die,  if  need  bo,  for  this  government,  and  never  ex- 
])vv.i  to  return  to  peaceful  pursuits  until  the  object  of  this 
war  of  preservation  has  become  a  fact  established." 

His  personal  bravery  and  military  skill  were  so  conspicu- 
ous in  Grant's  northern  Mississippi  movements,  where  he 
commanded  a  division  of  the  17th  army  corps,  under  Gen. 
McPherson,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, November  26,  1802.  He  was  present  in  every  fight,  his 
daring  bravery  animating  his  men  at  Fort  Gibson,  Raymond, 
.Jackson,  Champion  Hills  and  Vicksburg.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  McPherson's  centre  on  June  25,  when  the  assault 
upon  Vicksburg  was  made  immediately  following  the  mine 
explosion.  His  column  led  the  entrance  into  the  city,  and  he 
became  its  first  militarv  ijovonior. 

In  November,  1863,  General  Logan  succeeded  General 
Sherman  in  command  of  the  loth  army  corps;  and  the  follow- 
ing May  he  joined  Sherman  as  the   Georgia  campaign  was 
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opening.    Logan  led  the  advance  of  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee at  Resaca,  whipped  Hardee's  trained  veterans  at  Dal- 
las  and  drove  the  enemy  from  Kenesaw  Mountain.     Gn  Jaly 
22  he  was  in  the  fierce  battle  before  Atlanta,  which  cost  the 
gallant  McPherson  his  life.     In  his  report  of  the  battle  Gren- 
eral  Sherman  said:  "General  Logan  succeeded  him  [McPher- 
son] and  commanded  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  through  this 
dcffj^rate  battle  with  the  same  success  and  ability  that  had 
characterized  him  in  the  command  of  a  corps  or  division." 

In  the  autumn  of  18G4,  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  he  re- 
turned to  Illinois,  temporarily,  to  take  part  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  doing  yeoman  service  for  the  re-election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  then  rejoined  the  army  and  accom- 
panied Sherman  in  his  "March  to  the  Sea,"  and  continned 
^ivith  him  until  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
on  April  26,  1865.  General  Logan  took  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Tennessee  on  the  23d  of  October,  tendering  his 
resignation  just  as  soon  as  active  service  was  over,  being  an- 
willing  to  draw  pay  unless  on  duty  in  the  field.  President 
Johnson  quickly  offered  him  the  mission  to  Mexico,  which 
he  declined. 

The  Republicans  of  his  district  sent  him  to  the  40th  Con- 
gress, where  he  served  in  the  impeachment  trial  of  President 
Johnson.  Re-elected  to  the  41st  Congress,  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  In  this  com* 
mittee  he  was  of  great  use  to  the  nation,  his  experience  in  the 
field  having  been  invaluable  to  him  in  regard  to  military  leg^ 
silation.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  42d  Congress,  but  heforo 
it  was  time  to  take  his  seat  the  Illinois  legislature  chose  him 
United  States  Senator  for  the  full  term,  commencing  Maroh 
4, 1871.  At  the  commencement  of  the  third  session  of  the 
42d  Congress  he  became  chairman  of  the  military  committee^ 
succeeding  Vice-President  Wilson. 

At  the  close  of  his  Senatorial  term  he  returned  to  Illinoiiy 
to  practice  law  in  Chicago.     Tie  had  not  becomd  fairly  ae^ 
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tied,  however,  before  he  was  again  elected  United  States 
Senator,  and  took  his  seat  March  18,  1879;  his  present  term 
will  expire  March  3,  1885.  He  led  the  Illinois  delegation  in 
the  national  convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1880,  and  was 
one  of  the  moat  determined  of  the  306  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  "The  Old  Commander,"  General  Grant. 

An  old  friend  and  admirer  of  Logan,  who  understands  all 
his  elements  of  streni^th  and  popularity,  has  thus  sketched 
him: 

However  men  may  differ  as  to  the  calibre  of  John  A. 
Logan's  statesmanship,  no  one  will  deny  that  he  is  one'of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  public  life,  with  a  remarkable  career 
behind  huu  and  a  remarkable  hold  upon  the  masses  of  the 
])eople.  His  lack  of  culture  is  sneered  at  by  those  who  are 
not  generous  enough  to  consider  that  it  is  his  misfortune 
rather  than  his  fault;  but  among  those  who  are  situated  as  he 
once  was  he  stands  as  an  illustration  of  the  possibilities  every 
lad  in  this  country  has  before  him. 

Logan  was  developed  by  the  war.  The  cavalry  bugler 
sounded  the  key-note  of  his  character,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  dnst  and  powder  he  grew  great.  A  country  lawyer,  who 
found  his  highest  ambition  in  stirring  the  languid  blood  of 
the  criminal  jury,  sprang  suddenly  to  the  head  of  an  army, 
without  previous  military  education,  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  courage  and  his  martial  instinct^.  He  was  the  represent- 
ative of  the  loyal  millions,  the  beau  ideal  of  the  volunteer 
soldier,  and  as  such  in  history  he  will  live.  He  rose  alone. 
He  was  no  mau^s  protege  and  the  satellite  of  no  sun.  His 
success  was  won  against  opposition,  and  was  acknowledged 
because  it  was  deserved. 

l>ut  if  the  war  had  not  developed  him  some  other  oppor- 
tunity would  have  brought  him  out.  Even  the  darkness  of 
the  Illinois  Kgypt  could  not  have  shrouded  his  light.  His 
zeal  and  industry,  his  force  of  character,  and  the  qualities  of 
leadership  with  which  nature  gifted  him,  could  not  have  been 
suppressed,  but  the  war  offered  an  opportunity  that  brought 
him  suddenly  and  favorably  to  the  publicview,and  he  earned 
a  place  of  which  the  future  can  not  deprive  him. 

His  early  education  was  such  only  as  the  frontier  afforded, 
and  was  gained  at  his  mother's  knee  and  in  the  log  school- 
house  wherp  an  itinerant  teacher  at  intervals  presided.  When 
l;o   was  oiirhtoon   vonrs  of  .iffe  he   was  sent  to  the  nearest 
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school,  called  Shiloh  Academy,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Methodist  C'harch,  and  graduated  from  it  into  the  Mexican 
War.  lie  joined  the  1st  Illinois  regiment  as  a  private,  bat 
the  military  instinct  developed,  and  he  afterward  became  a 
lieutenant  and  served  both  as  adjutant  and  quartermaster  of 
his  regiment.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  into  the  law- 
oi1ic(*  of  his  uncle,  Ale\.'in<K*r  Jenkins,  who  was  a  great  man 
in  southern  Illinois,  a  Jarksonian  Democrat,  and  at  onetime 
lit'Utonant-goverutjr  «>f  his  Suite. 

It  WMR  the  love  of  contest  that  took  him  at  once  into  poli- 
tics, an<l  in  1851  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Jackson  county.  By 
means  of  the  revenues  of  this  oilice  he  was  enabled  to  cariy 
on  his  law  studies  and  took  a  course  of  lectures  at  Louisville 
during  the  following  year,  which  constituted  and  completed 
his  legal  education.  At  once  upon  his  return  from  Louisville, 
in  185-2,  he  was  elected  prosecuting-attorney  of  Jackson 
<!0unly,  and  went  to  the  State  legislature  in  the  followinj( 
y<'ar;  being  re-e1eeteil  and  gaining  a  local  leadership  in  the 
Denioeralic  his  servi<"e  which  was  recognized  by  his  appoint- 
ment :is:)  Pr(>sidential  elector  on  the  Buchanan  ticket  in  1856. 

At  this  point  he  began  his  career  as  a  stump  orator,  and 
his  speeches  were  considered  remarkable  examples  of  elo- 
quence, giving  him  a  reputation  that  sent  him  to  Congress  in 
1858.  lie  was  an  earnest  Douglas  man,  and  being  re-nomin- 
ated to  Congress  in  18G0,  stumped  the  State  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

Right  here  came  a  critical  period  in  his  career,  and  al- 
though there  are  men  who  still  assert  that  his  sympathy  was 
with  the  secessionists,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the 
South  had  no  claim  upon  him;  that  his  public  utterances  were 
always  loyal,  and  that  when  the  crisis  came  he  was  on  tihe 
right  side.  The  country  he  lived  in  was  full  of  Southern 
sym]>athizers,  his  mother^s  family  were  secession ists,  and  his 
surroundings  made  loyalty  unpopular.  The  story  that  he  had 
tendered  his  services  to  Jefferson  Davis  is  contradicted  by 
Davis  himself,  who  says  he  never  heard  of  Logan  until  mwe 
than  a  year  after  the  war  began. 

While  he  was  in  Washington  attending  the  called  session 
of  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  went  to  the  fronti  as 
many  representatives  did,  to  visit  the  army  in  Virginia,  and 
being  the  guest  of  Colonel  Richardson  when  the  battle  of 
Bull  Kun  took  place,  seized  a  musket  and  fought  through 
that  eventful  July  day  as  a  private  in  the  ranks. 

When  Congress  adjourned,  in  August,  he  went  home  and 
at  onoe  raised  a  regiment  [the  31st  Illinoisl,  which  went  intt 
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battle  at  Belmont  two  months  after  they  were  mustered  into 
the  army. 

In  1862  he  declined  a  re-nomination  for  Congress,  believ- 
;ng  that  he  coald  serve  his  coantry  better  in  the  field. 

In  Grant^s  winter  campaign  in  Mississippi  and  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  Logan  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  his 
bravery  as  a  leader  was  proverbial.  In  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion Ilills  General  Grant  sent  an  aide  to  inquire  whether 
Logan  could  not  push  his  men  forward  a  little.  Logan's 
characteristic  reply  was:  "Tell  General  Grant  my  division 
can  whip  ail  the  rebels  this  side  of  eternity,  and  we'll  push 
forward  till  he  gives  us  orders  to  halt." 

When  Grant  was  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and 
yielded  to  Sherman  the  command  of  the  division  of  the 
Mississippi,  Logan  succeeded  the  latter  as  commander  of  the 
famous  15th  army  corps,  and  followed  Sherman  in  the  "March 
to  the  Sea."  In  the  oesperate  assault  upon  Hood  at  Atlanta, 
Logan  fought  as  he  never  fought  before,  and  when  McPher- 
son  fell  he  took  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
with  resistless  fury  avenged  the  death  of  the  beloved  com- 
mander. 

The  subsequent  displacement  of  Logan  from  a  position 
which  he  had  earned,  and  the  promotion  of  Howard  to  Mc- 
Pherson's  place,  was  a  blow  from  which  the  general  did  not 
soon  recover.  It  came  very  near  depriving  the  army  of  one 
of  its  most  gallant  and  valuable  officers.  He  considered  it  a 
cruel  and  uncalled-for  humiliation. 

He  remained  with  the  army  until  tlie  evacuation  of  At- 
lanta, when  he  went  to  Illinois  to  stump  the  State  for  Lin- 
coln. After  the  election  he  returned  to  camp,  and  led  his 
corps  in  the  remarkable  campaign  through  the  Carolinas. 
After  the  surrender  of  Johnston  he  marched  his*  men  to 
Alexandria,  and  rode  at  their  head  in  the  grand  review  at 
Washington. 

After  being  mustered  out  of  the  army  he  was  tendered  the 
Mexican  mission  by  President  Johnson,  but  declined  it,  and, 
covered  with  glory,  returned  to  his  home  in  Illinois,  where 
his  political  career  was  resumed.  He  was  nominated  and 
elected  as  a  Gongressman-atrLargo  from  Illinois,  and  served 
as  such  ^intil  his  election  to  Uie  Senate  to  fill  the  seat  of 
Richard  Tates  in  1871.  Daring  his  service  in  the  House  he 
was  an  active  participant  in  uie  debates  and  took  strong 
grounds  in  favor  of  tibe  radical  reconstmction  policy  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens.  In  1868  he  was  one  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  in  the  Johnson  impeachment  trial. 
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General  Logan  has  always  been  an  active  man  at  all  mili- 
tarj  re-unions  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  which  originated  at  Deoatar,  Illi- 
nois. He  was  the  first  national  commander  of  that  organisa- 
tion, and  as  such  issued  the  order  in  1868  for  the  decoration 
of  the  graves  of  Union  soldiers  on  the  30th  of  May. 

•His  financial  views  have  always  been  the  subject  of  more. 
or  less  criticism  in  the  Eastern  press,  but  they  have  oaoally 
represented  the  sentiments  of  his  constituency.  In  1866  he 
made  his  first  financial  speech,  in  which  he  took  strong 
grounds  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  both 
bonds  and  greenbacks,  in  gold  coin.  This  position  he  held 
until  the  inflation  fever  of  1874,  when  he  followed  the  popu- 
lar Western  movement  and  voted  for  the  inflation  bill  which 
Grant  vetoed.  But  in  the  following  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  finance  and  strongly  favored  the 
Sherman  resumption  act,  which  went  into  effect  January  1, 
1879. 

General  Logan  was  always  a  leader  in  securing  pen- 
sion legislation;  was  one  of  the  most  urgent  advocates  of  the 
arrears-of-pension  bill,  and  has  never  failed  at  each  meeting 
of  Congress  to  present  a  bill  for  the  equalization  of  bounties. 
He  now  has  a  measure  to  pension  every  man  who  saw  active 
service  in  the  war.  He  has  been  radical  on  the  subject  of  in* 
ternal  improvements,  always  voting  for  liberal  appropriap 
lions  for  rivers  and  harbors.  His  personal  honesty  is  beyond 
question;  his  poverty  is  the  best  evidence  of  his  integri^. 
Having  been  in  public  life  almost  since  he  reached  his  majoiw 
ity,  and  having  given  his  entire  time  to  politics  he  has  had 
no  time  to  engage  in  lucrative  employment.  His  enUre. 
property  consists  of  a  residence  on  Calumet  avenue  in  Chi* 
cago,  which  is  worth  from  $25,000  to  $30,000,  and  a  farm  at 
his  old  home  in  southern  Illinois. 
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lie  resides  in  Washington  at  a  boarding-house  on  Twelfth 
street,  occupying  two  modest  rooms,  the  same  in  which  he 
has  lived  for  twelve  years.  In  his  domestic  relations  Gen- 
eral Logan  has  been  one  of  the  most  happy  and  fortunate  of 
men.  In  1855  he  married  Miss  Mary  Cunningham,  of  Shaw- 
neetown,  Illinois,  who  has  proven  a  valuable  helpmeet,  being 
as  good  if  not  a  better  politician  than  himself  and  a  lady  of 
great  refinement  and  intellectual  force.  There  is  no  woman 
in  public  life  who  possesses  more  admirable  traits  than  Mrs. 
Logan,  and,  what  is  unusual,  her  popularity  with  her  own 
sex  is  quite  as  great  as  with  the  other. 

No  one  whose  intimacy  with  the  Logan  family  has  given 
him  a  knowledge  of  its  past,  will  deay  to  Mrs.  Logan  the 
credit  of  being  her  husband's  most  energetic  advocate  and 
judicious  adviser,  and  at  the  same  time  a  devoted  mother. 
She  has  two  children,  both  of  whom  have  been  educated  by 
her  or  under  her  personal  supervision. 

As  a  society  woman  she  is  graceful  and  accomplished;  in 
charities  she  is  always  active  and  generous;  in  religion  she  is 
a  devout  Methodist;  and  what  she  can  not  do  and  do  well  has 
never  yet  been  discovered. 

Logan  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  chronic  fighter,  and 
General  Grant  once  said  that  he  ''was  never  at  peace  except 
in  war."  He  thrives  on  opposition,  and  is  never  so  cool  or 
so  good-natured  as  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  an  exciting 
contest.  General  Grant,  when  he  was  in  the  White  House, 
■  once  described  his  characteristics  by  comparing  him  with  the 
late  Oliver  P.  Morton.  "Morton  will  come  to  rae,"  said 
Grant,  "with  two  requests.  I  will  grant  one  of  them,  and  he 
will  go  away  boasting  of  his  influence  with  the  administra- 
tion. Logan  will  come  with  thirteen  requests.  I  will  grant 
twelve  of  them,  and  he  will  go  away  swearing  that  his  wishes 
are  never  complied  with." 
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Genera]  Lof^an  is  frequently  a  brilliant   and    always    a 
Htrong  and  consistent  debater.  Having  taken  a  position  which 
he  believes  to  be  right,  he  never  beats  a  retreat.     Many  of  his 
Npeeches  have  attracted  national  attention.     His  course  in  the 
F'itz  John  Porter  case  has  made  him  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  Congress.     No  social  influence,  no  personal  ap- 
peal— not  oven  the  attitude  of  his  beloved  leader,    General 
Grant,  could  swerve  him  a  hair's -breadth  from  the  course  he 
conceived  to  be  just  to  the  Union  soldiers,  just  to  discipline 
and  just  to  loyalty. 

If  Lon:an  had  been  absolutely  without  a  reputation  before, 
his  arguments  and  victories  in  the  Fitz  John  Porter  matter 
alone  would  have  made  him  famous.  His  propositions  were 
unanswerable  within  the  pale  of  logic  and  right. 

Loi:jan  is  essentially  patriotic.     Patriotism  is  a  part  of  his 
religion,  a  constituent  of   his  nature.     Its  manifestation  dur- 
ing the  Rebellion  is  common  history.     The  latest  illustration 
of  it  was  his  full-hearted  telegram  to  his  friends  in  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  for  tiie  Vice- Presidency.     He 
might  have  continued  in  a  dogged  fight  for  the  first  place  on 
the   Republican  ticket  until  the  convention  was  driven    to 
abandon  his  rivals  and  take  up  an  entirely  new  man — a  so- 
called  'Mark  horse,"  whom  the  ])eople  did  not  want.     Instead 
of  doing  this,  instead  of  prolonging  the  struggle  until  mere 
differences  in  personal  choice   became  settled   into   chronic 
factional  bitterness  that  could  not  wholly  disappear  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  withdrew  after  the  first 
skirmish  and  asked  his  friends  to  join  with  the  majority  in 
securing  the  nomination  of  the  people's  choice.     Thus,  Logan 
is  a  patriot  in  politics  as  well  as  in  the  public  service  and  in 
times  of  common  danger. 

His  nomination  strengthened  the  ticket,  made  it  as  nearly 
invincible   as  possible.    He  is  fit  for  the  first  place.     Thus^ 
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the  people  can  vote  the  Republican  ticket  with  a  feel- 
ing of  perfect  security;  for  no  matter  which  shall  be  Presi- 
dent, Blaine  or  Logan,  they  will  have  a  safe,  experienced  and 
able  executive. 
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National  Republican  Calls.  Delegates,  Plat- 
forms and  Acceptances. 


1856. 


CALL  FOR  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

Tho  people  of  th  •  Unlte<l  suites,  without  reicani  to  past  political  differenoes 
or  diviAioll^*.  wlifi  iii->-  opiiontMl  to  tbo  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromiriii.'.  tn  tbe 
poiiov  of  tlie  prescut  Administration,  to  tbe  extension  of  slavery  into  tbe  ter- 
ritories, in  favor  of  tbe  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  and  restoring  tbe 
action  of  the  federal  Mrovernmt.*nt  to  the  principles  of  Washinffton  and  Jeffciv 
son,  arc  invited  by  the  National  Committee,  appointed  by  tho  Pittsburtp  Con- 
vention of  the  22d  of  February,  1856,  to  send  from  each  State  three  delerHtea 
fro'.n  <.*very  Contrresslonal  district, and  six  deleeratcs  at  iHrg-o.to  meet  at  Pbila- 
delpblH.on  the  17th  day  of  June  next,  for  tbe  purpose  of  recominendinflr  can- 
didates to  l>e  supported  for  the  offloes  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  StHte?*. 

E.  I).  MouoAN, New  York,  Franc rs  P.  BiAiR,Marvland, 

John  M.  Nilks. Connecticut,  David  Wilmot,  Pennsvlvania, 

A.  P.  SroNK.Ohio.  .    Wiij.iam  M.  Chape,  Rhode  Island, 

John  Z.  Gooduich,  Massacbasetts, Oeouok  Uve.  Vlrsrinia, 
Abnkk  U.  HalIjOWkll,  Maine,        E.  S.  Lkland,  Illinois, 
Charles  Dickey,  Michiipan,  Obohoe  G.  Foqo,  New  Hampshire, 

A.  J.  Stevens,  Iowa,  .    Cornelius  Cole, ('all fornia, 

Lawrence  Hra I NARD, Vermont,    William  Grose,  Indiana, 
Wyman  Spoon er,  Wisconsin,  C.  M.  K.  PAULi80N,New  Jersey, 

E.  D.  Williams,  Delaware,  John  O.  Feb,  Kentucky, 

Jambs  Kbdpath.  Missouri,  Louis  CiJBPUANB,DlBt.  of  Columbia. 

WABBiMQTOit,  March  29, 1866.  .    JSatUmal  CommttUs. 
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MAINB. 

AtlArge. 

A.  P.  MorrllL 
Edwari  Kent. 
A.  P.  Hnllowell. 
Freeman  H.  Morie. 
T.  Cushing. 
Henry  Carter. 
Geo.  Si.  Weston. 

DiMtrirlB. 

1  Wm.  wmis. 

Jas.  M.  DeeriDff. 
8.  C.  ArhiaiR. 
2    M.  H.  Diinnell. 
T.  A.  T).  Fessenden. 

Jon.  1U18*». 

8    H.  Ki-niUMly. 

Frnncim'obb. 

N.  Abhotu 
4    JamoBO.  Blaine. 

A.  Garctilon. 

Wni.  Connor. 
6    Jo-oi>h  nnrllett. 

.lobnll.  nice. 

Wm.  F.  E.  Brown. 

A.  K.  P.  Wallace. 
A.  P.  Emerson. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBB. 

At  Isnrge. 

.A  mow  Tuck. 
Win.  M.  Weed. 
David  <Marlc. 
BenJ.Pottlntrlll. 
LpvI  (:hiimb<?rlain 
Daniel  BlHiBd<ni. 

LHitrlctn. 

1  Thco.  H.  Spear. 
Wm.  Conn. 
Geo.  P.  Folsom. 

2  Gro.  »;.  Foffg 
A.  F.  Pike. 
C.  P.  GiijTP. 

3  J.  A.  Dcwoy. 
Alvah  Smilh. 
G.  CummlngB. 

VERMONT. 

At  Ltinif. 
H.  Hall. 
H.-<'arprnter. 
E.  Fairbanks. 
Wm.  S  Skinner. 
L.  Brninard.  • 
L.  Underwood. 

DUtricU. 

1  D.  E.  Nicholson. 
E.  D.  Warner. 
H.  H.  Slay  ton. 

2  E.  Kirkland. 
11.  Fletcher. 

Wm.  F.  Dickinson. 
8    KollaGleason. 
H.  H.  Reynolds. 
Wm.  L.  Sowles. 


DELEGATES  BY  STATES. 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

At  Large. 

W.  W.  Hoppln. 
Byron  Dunan. 
Nicholas  Brown. 
Wm.  M.  Cbai»e. 
R.  O.  Hazzard.      • 

1   G.  Manchester. 

Tbos.  Davis. 

Ed.  Harris. 
S    H.  Howard. 

J.  D.  Baboock. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  Large. 

T.  D.  Elliott. 

Simon  Bn)wn. 

Artcmas  Lee. 

ChoA.  Allen. 

MoseK  Kimball. 

Homer  Bartletc. 
Districts. 

1  K.  Freneh, 
C.  G.  Davis. 
Z.  D.  Burtset. 

2  Guilford  White. 
(4.  B.  We.ston. 
C.  A.  Church. 

8    V.  F.  Adams. 

G.  R.  Russell. 

F.  W.  Bii-d. 
4    Wm.  Brigham. 

Ezra  Lincoln. 

R.  C.  Nichols. 

6  Francis  B.  Fay. 
BenJ.  C.  CUrk. 
Jaa.  W.  Stone. 

0    S.  H.  Phillips. 
John  It.  Alley. 
R.  P.  Waters. 

7  Chas.  Hudfton. 
T.  J.  Marsh. 
M.  Morton. 

8  C.  R.  Train. 
J.  A.  Goodwin, 
E.  R.  Honr. 

9  P.  E.  Aldridjre. 
Amasa  Walker. 
Jonas  Phillips. 

10  E.  Hopkins. 
C  A.  Perry. 
M.D.  Whittaker. 

11  D.  W.  Aivoi-d. 
Z.  M.  Crane. 
E.  B.  Glllett. 

CONNECTICUT. 

At  Ijfirge. 

Calvin  Day. 

A.  A.  Bur  nam. 

Benjamin  Sillman. 

D.  F.  iu)l>in8on. 

r buries  Ive**. 

C.  F.Cleveland. 

Charles  Adams. 
DUitrict8. 
,     1    D.  Loomls. 

Jafl.  M.  Burn. 

Tharldeus  Wells. 
2    B.  Douglas. 


C.  L.  English. 
Wm.  H    BueU. 

8    D.  P.  Tyler. 
Gideon  Welles. 
Moses  Pierce. 

4  Geo.  D.  Wadhassa. 
E.  M.  T^veedy. 
W.  B.  Hoyt. 

NEW  YORK. 

At  Large. 

Phillip  Dorshelmer. 

MosfS  H.  Grlnnell. 

Preston  King. 

Robert  Emmctt. 

Charles  Cook. 

De.  W.  C.  Lllilejolm. 
Diitriete. 

I  John  A.  King. 
W.  W.  Leand. 

D.  O.  Floyd. 

5  Abijah  Mann. 
Roliin  Sanford. 
John  G.  Bergcr. 

8    D.  H.Tompkins. 

Andrew  Bieakloy. 

Hiram  Barney. 
4   James  Kclley. 

Anthony  J.  Bloecker. 

Wm.  Jones,  Jr. 

6  John  Bitfclow. 
J  a  mes  F .  F reebom. 
Geor^-e  H.  And'ewa. 

6  Joy.  C.  Plnckney. 
Isaac  Sherman. 
W.  Curtis  Noy 08. 

7  John  Kcyser. 
Charles  L.  Leigh. 
Lnman  Sherwood. 

8  Edgar  Ketchum. 
Chas   Riddle. 
A.  Oakey  Hall. 

9  Wra.  Bleak  ley,  Jr. 
Lewis  C.  Piatt, 
Matthew  D.  Bogort. 

10    G.  W,  Grier. 

H.  R.  Luddington. 
Amb.  S   Mun-ay. 

II  Jackson  S.  Shultz. 
Wm.  H.  Romeyn. 
Henry  Wyiikoop. 

12    John's.  Gould. 

Auu*.  L.  Allen. 

D.  V.  .Marshall. 
18   John  J.  Viele. 

G.  Reynolds. 

A.  B.  Olin. 
14    J.  L.  Seh<»olcraft. 

B.  R.  Wood. 
Clark  F.  Crosby. 

16    A.  Pond. 

J.  T.  Masters. 
P.  RiehJinls. 

16  G.  W.  Goff. 
Gt;o.  W.  Palmer. 
A.  B.  I'arnieleo. 

17  W.  W.  Goldlng. 
H.  P.  Alexander. 
Ezra  Graves. 

18  John  Wells. 
A.  El  wood. 
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Simon  H.  Mix. 

19  Wm.  H.  Averhin. 
Aujr.  R.  Elwood. 
J.  H.  Graham. 

20  Rich.  Hulbert. 
Tim.  Jenkins. 
AlrlckHubbeil. 

21  R.  H.  Duoll. 
Wm.  Stuart. 
G.  W.  Blunt. 

22  A.  B.  Coe. 
Sam.  D.  Clark. 
8.  M.  Tucker. 

23  J.  K.  Bates. 
David  Alf^er. 
Joseph  Fay  el. 

24  Russell  Hebbard. 
Joseph  .1.  Glass. 
R.  L.  Soule. 

26    Ed'n.D.  Morgan. 
Wm.  Wasson. 
Robert  Ennis. 

26  M.  H.  Lawrence. 
John  B    Seeley. 
T.  J.  McLouth. 

27  M  S.  Barnes. 
Thos.  Farrington. 
E.  P.  Brooks. 

28  A.  B.  Dickinson. 
Wm.  Irving 
Isaac  L.  Endress. 

29  RoHwellHartt. 
Saml.  G.  Andrews. 
Ezrti  Parsons. 

80  W.  8.  Mallory. 
Aug's  Franks. 
Theo.  F.  HaU. 

81  E.  E.  J.  Chase. 
Isaac  w.  Swan. 
J.  W.  Babcock. 

32  A.  M  Clapp. 

E.  G.  Spaulding. 
Theo.  1).  Barton. 

33  G.  W.  Patterson. 
Reuben  E.  Fenton. 
Addison  G.  Rice. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

At  Large. 

J.  (7.  Horn  blower. 

I.  S.Mulford. 

G.  B.  Raymond. 

J.  VanDyke. 

E.  W.  Whelpley. 

D.  8.  Gregory. 
Districts. 
1   J.  W.  Ilazeltown. 

Wm.  Moore, 

J.  H.  Dudley. 
8    Wm.  Parry. 

Wm.  Jay. 

Joel  Haywood. 
8    R.  S.  Kennedy. 

W.  D.  Watermdn. 

Henry  Race. 
4   C.  M.  K.  Paulison. 

A.  8.  Pennington. 

W.  S.Johnson. 
6   Wm.  S.  Tartonte. 

H.  H.  Browne. 

Dening  Duer. 


DELAWARE. 

At  Large. 

E.  G.  Bradford. 
J.  C.  Dixon. 

L.  Thompson. 
T.  Walters. 
W.  Brownan. 
8amuel  Barr. 
Pasey  Wilson. 
Samuel  N.  Pasey. 
Alex.  H.  Dixon. 

MARYLAND. 

At  Large. 

P.  P.  Blair. 

W.  H .  Farquhar. 

Eli  6  Hawley. 

F.  S.Cochran. 
Geo.  Harris. 
Jacob  Fussell. 
E.J.  Ryan. 

DISTRICT  COLUMBIA. 

B.  B.  French. 
L.  Clephane. 
Jacob  Bigelow. 

VIRGINIA. 

James  S.  Farley. 

George  Rye. 

J.  C.  Underwood. 

OHIO. 
At  Large. 

R.  P.  Spalding. 
W.  Dennison. 
Thos.  Spooner. 
John  Paul. 
E.  R.  Eckley. 

A.  P.  Stone. 
Districts. 

1   J.  K.  Greene. 

A.Taft. 

Chas.  E.  Cist. 
8   Medard  Fels. 

T.  G.  Mitchell. 

Geo.  Hoadley. 
8   Joi»lah  Scott. 

L.  B.  Gunckel. 

Felix  Miirsh. 
4   J.W.DeFrees. 

B.  8.  Kyle. 
Edw.  B.  Taylor. 

6   J.  M.  Ashley. 
Wm.  Sheffield. 
A.  S.  Latta. 

6  Jos.  Parrist. 
Chambers  Baird. 
Wm.  Ellison. 

7  Aaron  Harlan. 
Robt.  G .  Corwln. 
Chas.  Phillips. 

8  Geo.  H.  Prey. 
J.  L.  Critohfleld. 
Levi  Phelps. 

8   John  Cary. 

C.  H.  SaUh. 
C.  F.  Smead. 

10    R.  M.  Stimson. 
Milton  Kennedy. 
Geo.  J.  Payne. 


11  I.  R.  StanW/-. 
V.  B.  Horton. 
David  Munch. 

12  N.  H.  Swayne. 
T.  Buckingham. 
Robert  Neal. 

13  Jos.  M.  Root. 
J .  R.  ()slK)me. 
J.  M.  Talmadge. 

14  I.  D.  KimbaU. 
l*C'ter  Riper. 
H.  E.  Peck. 

16    W.  Stanton. 

J.  C.  Divin. 

W.  A.  Sapp. 
16    A.  A.  Guthrie. 

Isaac  Green. 

G.  M.  Wondbridge. 
17  C.J.  Albright. 

M.  Pennington. 

E.  Ellis. 

18  C.  Prentiss. 

C.  P.  Wolcott. 
J.  A.  Saxton. 

19  I.  Botton. 
Jno.  F.  Morse. 
Job  8.  Wright. 

20  J.  R.  Giddings. 
J.  Hutchin. 

I.  J.  Young. 

21  J.  Heuton. 

D.  Mci'urdy. 
R.  Huttou. 

MICHIGAN. 

At  iMrge. 

E..r.  Penniman. 

Fernando  C.  Beaman 

Noyes  L.  Avery, 

TboM.  J.  Drake. 

C.  F.  Gorham. 

Geo.  Jerome. 
DMnvtiK. 
1    K.  S.  Bingham. 

I>.  Machuire. 

M.  A.  McNaughton. 
£    G.  A.  CxHi. 

I.  P.  Christlaney. 

W.  H.  Baxter. 
8    H.  G.  Wells. 

James  R.  Kellogg. 

IOWA. 

At  lAirge. 

F.  >prlnger. 
F.  H.  Warren. 
T.  Drumming. 
J.  W.  Caklwoll. 
W.P.  Brazelton. 

DM  rifts. 

1  J.  B.  Howell. 
J.  Neidlng. 
R.  L.  B.Clark. 

2  J.  W.  Sherman. 
J.  Thornton. 
A.  J.  Stevens. 

MINNESOTA. 

Alexander  Ramsey. 
J.  B.  Phillips. 
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KANSAS. 


ChoB.S.  Drntiffcombe. 
Sam.  N.Wcxjd. 
Sam.  i\  Pomeroy. 
Geo.  T.  Wnrn^n. 
Martin  T.  Conway. 
A.  L.  Mitchfll. 

CALIFOKNIA. 

At  iMTQe. 

rhiirt.  A.  Wanburn. 

<i<.M>.   M.    llHtlHOn. 

.John  A.  Willi*. 
(;.  W.  Kottd.^ 
S.  .luilKins. 
A.  (r.  Collin. 
Di»trict». 

1  F.  B.  Folifor. 
John  Dick. 
Sam.  F.  On  tea. 

2  Wm.H.  Chamberlain. 
Stephen  Clark. 
Stephen  Smith. 

ILLINOIS. 

At  lAirge. 

George  Sheidor. 


Thos.  J.  Turner. 
J.O.  Norton. 
J.  I).  Arnold. 
Goo.  T.  Brown. 
J.  Jl.  Teuney. 

District  i*. 

1  M .  L.  Snoet. 
S.  M.  Chureh. 
W.  A .  Little. 

2  LynuB  Aldrich. 
Edw.  It.  Allen. 
N.  H. Judd. 

J    W.  H.  L.  Wallace. 

Owen  Lovejoy. 

A.  C.  Hanling. 
i   John  KilM)n. 

Wm.  Ito8S. 

N.  M.  Knapp. 
5    A.  W.  Mack. 

T.  J.  Pickett. 

W.  L.  Myers. 
0    C.  U.  Lawrence. 

J.  M.  Palmer. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
7    H.  C.  Jones. 

Leander  Munsell. 


Wm.  B.  Archer. 

8  M.  T.  Atwood. 
Francis  Grimm. 
D.  K.  Green. 

9  B.J.  Whiley. 
E<lward  Holden. 
John  Olney. 


WISCX)NSIN. 

Dititricta. 

1  John  F.  Potter. 
Winchell  D.  Bacon. 
C.  S.  Chase,  i 
Theodore  Newell. 
Rufus  King. 

2  L.  P.  Harvey. 
W.  D.  Mclndoe. 
Nat.  W.  Dean. 
Milton  Barlow. 
Conrad  Kuntz. 

8    M.  M.  Davis. 
Daniel  Jones. 
£.  L.  Phillips. 
Geo.  S.  Graves. 
Timothy  O.  Howe 


THE  PLATFORM. 

This  convention  of  delegates,  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  call  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  past  political  difiTcrenoes 
or  divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Miissouii  Compromise,  to 
the  policy  of  the  pn.'Hcnt  adminlstrHtion,  to  the  extension  of  slavery  Into  free 
territory,  in  favor  of  admitting  Kansan  as  a  free  State,  of  restoring  the  action 
of  the  federal  government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  JcneinD.  and 
who  purpoHc  to  unite  in  T)rL'Heiitinur  candidates  for  the  offices  of  Presiftnt  and 
Vice-Pn'sident,  do  resolve  as  follows: 

1 .  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  atid  em  bodied  in  the  federal  Constitution  is  essential  to  t.he 
preservation  of  our  republican  institutions,  anil  that  the  federal  Constitution, 
the  rightfA  of  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  shall  be  preserved;  that, 
with  our  Kepublican  fathers,  we  hold  it  to  l>e  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men 
are  endowed  with  the  inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  thiit  the  primarv  object  and  ulterior  design  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment were  to  seen  re  these  rights  to  all  persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion; that,  as  our  Republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all 
our  fmtional  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  processor  law,  it  l>ecomes  our  duty  to  main- 
tain this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  the 
purpose  of  establlj^hing  slavery  in  the  United  States,  by  positive  legislation 
prohibiting  its  existence  or  ext<'nsion  therein;  that  we  deny  the  authority  of 
Congn'SH,  of  a  t^-rrltorial  legislature,  of  any  individual  or  association  of  indi- 
viduals, to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  territory  of  the  United  States 
while  the  present  Constitution  shall  l)e  maintained. 

2.  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
territories  of  the  Ignited  States  for  their  government,  and  that  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the 
errltorles  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism— polygiimj'  and  slavery. 

3.  That,  while  the  Constitution  of  the  united  States  was  ordained  and  es- 
tablished bj'  the  people  **in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  and  contains  ample 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty  and  property  of  every  citizen, 
the  dearcfst  Constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudu- 
lently and  violently  taken  from  them;  their  territory  has  been  invaded  by  an 
armed  force;  spurious  and  pretended  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  offi- 
cers have  been  set  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  bj  the 
military  power  of  the  government,  tyrannical  and  unconstitutional  laws  have 
beon  enarred  and  enforced;  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has 
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beeDlnfrlDffed;  testroaths  of  an  extraordinary  and  entanjrlinff  nature  taaT* 
bf'Oii  luipottcd  as  a  condition  of  exerclBinif  the  rlg-bt  of  Buliraffe  and  holding 
oflico:  the  right  of  an  accused  person  to  ti  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impar^ 
tial  Jury  has  been  denied;  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons* 
houses,  «japers  and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  sefzures.  has 
lieou  Violated:  they  have  been  deprived  of  life,  1  borty  and  property  without 
due  procesb  of  law;  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridged; 
the  right  to  choose  their  representatives  has  been  made  of  no  effect;  murders, 
robberies  and  arson  havelieen  instigated  and  encouraged,  and  the  offenders 
have  been  allowed  to  go  unpunitthed;  that  all  these  tnings  have  been  done 
with  the  knowledge,  sanction  and  procurement  of  the  present  administration 
—and  that  for  this  high  crime  against  the  Constitution,  the  Union  and  human- 
ity, wo  arraign  the  administration,  the  President,  his  advisers,  agents,  sup- 
portef-B.  apologists  and  aeeensorles,  elt her /»«/ore  or  o/<«r  the  fact,  before  the 
country  and  before  the  world;  and  that  it  is  our  flx<'d  purpose  to  bring  the 
actual  perpetrators  of  thes<>  atrocious  outrages  and  their  ucc||nplices  to  a  sure 
and  condign  punishment  hcreulter. 

4.  That  Kansas  ehould  be  imniodiately  admitted  us  a  State  of  the  Union, 
with  her  present  free  eonstitutlon,  an  at  unee  the  most  effectual  way  of  se* 
curing  to  her  citizens  the  enjoyment  oi'  the  rights  and  urivllcges  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  and  of  ending  the  civil  strife  now  ntAing  in  her  territory. 

5.  Tbat  the  highwayman's  plea  that  "might  makes  right,"  embodied  In 
the  Ostond  circular,  was  in  evei-j'  respect  unworthy  of  American  diplomacy, 
and  would  bring  phame  and  dishonor  upon  any  government  or  people  that 
gave  it  their  sanction. 

0.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  most  central  and  practicable 
route  Is  lm|)erutively  demanded  by  the  Interests  of  the  wholo  country,  and 
that  the  federal  government  ought  to  render  immediate  and  efllcient  aid  in 
its  eonHtriietion;  and,  as  an  aiiilliary  therc-to,  to  the  immediate  construction 
of  an  emiu-rani  route  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

7.  I'hMtapprop.-iations  by  Congre^K  lor  tbe  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  (  f  a  naiionni  character,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security 
of  our  existing  coium<*rce.  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  Justified  i*y 
th«i  obligation  of  government  to  ))roteet  the  lives  and  property  of  ItsciiizenB. 

8.  'I  hat  we  invite  the  affiliation  and  co-operution  of  freemen  of  all  par- 
tiea.  however  differing  from  us  in  other  respects,  in  support  of  the  princiblet 
herein  declared,  and,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  as  wen  as 
the  CojiBtitution  of  our  country,  guarantees  liberty  of  conscienceand  equality 
of  rlgoU  among  citizens,  we  oppose  all  legislation  impairing  their  security. 

FREMONT'S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

New  York,  Jus/  8,  1856. 

Gentlsiien  :->You  call  me  to  a  high  responsibility  by  placing  me  in  the- 
van  of  a  great  movement  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who.  without 
reirard  to  party  d  iff  en  noes,  are  uniting  in  a  common  effort  to  bring  back  the 
action  of  the  federal  governmcfnt  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson. Comprehending  the  magnitude  of  the  trust  which  they  have  declared 
themnelvc'«  willing  to  place  in  ni}'  hands,  and.  dc'eply  si^nsiblo  of  the  honor 
which  their  unreserved  confidence,  in  this  threatening  position  of  public 
affairs,  imi)lie<i,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  bctt(*r  respond  than  by  a  sincere  deolara* 
tion  that,  in  the  event  of  my  election  to  the  Presidency,  I  should  enter  upon 
the  execution  of  its  duties  with  asingle-hearte<l  determination  to  promote  the 
good  of  the  wliole  country,  and  to  devote  soJely  to  this  end  all  the  povrers  of 
government,  irrespective  of  party  Is^uca  and  regardless  of  sectional  pride. 
The  declaration  of  princinles  embodied  in  the  resolves  of  your  convention 
express  the  doctrinr>s  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  and  which  hnve  been 
ripened  Into  convictions  by  personal  observation  and  experience.  With  this 
declaration  and  avowal,  I  think  it  necessary  to  revert  to  only  two  of  the 
suhjecis  embraced  In  those  resolutions,  and  to  these  only  because  events 
have  surn>unded  them  with  grave  and  critical  circumstances,  and  given 
them  special  importance. 

I  concur  in  the  views  of  the  convention  deprecating  the  foreign  policy  to 
which  it  adverts.  The  assumption  that  we  have  the  rli^ht  to  take  from  another 
nation  its  domains  because  we  want  them,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  honest 
character  which  our  country  has  acquired.  To  provoke  hostilities  by  unjust 
assumptions  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  peace  and  character  of  the  country, 
when  all  its  interests  might  be  more  certainly  secured  and  its  objects  attained 
by  Just  and  healing  c<mnsels,  involving  no  loss  of  reputation.  International 
embarrassments;ire  mainly  the  result  of  secret  diplomacy,  which  aims  to 
keep  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  the  operations  of  the  government. 
This  system  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and  li 
itself  gradually  yielding  to  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  to  tlie 
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power  of  a  free  proPs,  which,  by  its  broad  dlsferalnntlon  of  political  IntelU- 
geiice,  secure'*  in  lulvance  to  the  pidc  of  Justice  the  JudKiucnt  of  the  clvlli/.cd 
world.  An  bononr,  firm  and  open  policy  in  our  foreiirn  relations,  would 
command  the  united  support  of  the  nation  whose  dollbei ate opiniuns  it  would 
nec-CbSiirily  relirct. 

Nothing  is  clearer  in  the  hl«tory  of  our  Institutions  than  the  design  of  the 
nation,  in  UHHerting  itsown  independence  and  fret-doni.  to  avoid  Rivlfi)^  coun- 
tenance to  th«>  extension  of  slavery.  Tbe  intlucnce  of  the  small  but  compact 
and  powerful  cIhsk  of  men  inter*'Hted  in  nlnvery,  who  comninnd  ouesection  of 
fouiitiy  nnd  H-ield  a  vast  political  control  as  a  consequence  in  the  other,  is 
LOW  rliri-eti  <1  to  turn  buck  thiH  impulseof  the  Revolution  and  reverse  its  prin- 
oi|>l<'H.  The  extrnhion  of  slavery  across  the  cont*ncnt  is  the  object  of  the 
iiower  which  now  rules  the  government;  and  from  thisspirit  has  sprung:  those 
Kindled  wronxH  in  Kniinas  eu  truly  portrayed  in  one  of  your  n  solutions, 
ublch  pro\  CH  that  the  elements  of  tho  most  arbitrary  governmentf  have  not 
been  vnmiuibhed  by  the  Just  theory  of  our  own. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  hero  to  pledge  myself  to  any  particular  policy 
that  has  been  Huggested  to  terminate  the  controversy  engeiidorcd  by 
political  animosities  opeiating  on  a  powerful  class  bandied  together  liy  a  com- 
mon interest.  A  practical  remedy  is  the  admission  of  Kansas  Into  the  Union 
as  a  free  state.  The  South  phould,  in  my  Judgment,  earnestly  desire  such  con- 
sumnuition.  It  would  vindicate  its  goodlaith.  It  would  c*orrect  the  mistake 
of  the  repeal;  and  the  North,  having  practically  the  benetStof  the  agreement 
between  the  two  sections,  would  be  satisfied  and  good  feeling  restored.  Tho 
m(  asure  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honor  or  the  South  and  viral  to  its  in- 
ten'sis.  That  laial  act  which  gave  birth  to  this  purely  sectional  strife,  origi- 
nating in  the  scheme  to  take  from  Free  Labor  the  country  secured  tu  It  bv  a 
solemn  covenant,  can  not  l)e  too  so«>n  disarmc'd  of  Its  pernicious  force.  The 
only  Kcnial  region  of  tho  middle  iHtitudea  left  to  tho  emigrants  of  tho  North- 
ern States  for  homes  can  not  b«?  conquered  from  tho  Fr«'C  Laborers  who  have 
long  con:«idered  it  as  set  apart  for  them  in  our  Inheritance,  without  provokinga 
desperate  struggle.  Whatever  may  be  the  persistence  of  the  particular  class 
which  hcnis  rcMidy  to  hazard  evcrytning  for  tho  success  of  the  unjust  scheme  it 
has  partially  eff(>eto<l,  1  flrml}'  believe  that  the  great  heart  of  the  nation, 
whieb|throi'8  with  tho  patriotism  of  Freemen  of  both  sections,  will  have 
power  to  ovbrcome  it.  They  will  look  to  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union  as  the  best  safeguard  from  the  oppression  of  the  class 
which,  by  a  monopoly  of  ihe»>oil  and  of  slave  labor  to  till  it,  mi^ht  in  time 
reduce  tiiem  to  the  extremity  of  lat>oring  up.>n  the  same  terms  with  the 
slaves.  The  great  body  of  Nun-slave-holding  freemen,  including  thoseof  the 
South,  upon  whose  welfare  slavery  is  an  oppression,  will  discover  that  the 
power  of  the  general  t'oveinment  over  the  public  lands  may  be  bcneflcially 
exerted  toadvancotbcHrinterestsand  secure  their  independence;  knowingthis, 
their  suffniges  will  not  be  wanting  to  maintain  that  authority  in  the  Union 
which  is  utmolutely  essential  to  tbe  maintenance  of  their  own  liberties,  and 
which  has  more  than  on<e  indicated  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  public 
lands  in  such  a  way  as  would  moke  every  settler  upon  them  a  free-holder. 

If  the  people  intrust  to  me  tbe  administration  of  the  government,  the 
laws  ot  Conjz less  In  relation  to  the  Territories  shall  be  faithfully  executed. 
All  its  authority  f:ball  be  exerted  in  aid  of  the  rational  will  to  ren'stablish  the 
peace  of  the  (ountiy  enthe  Jiitt  principles  which  have  heretofore  received 
the  ^aiicthn  of  the  fi-deral  voveinmeiit,  of  the  States,  and  of  the  people  of 
both  s<'<ti<>ns.  Sii<  h  a  policy  vould  leave  no  aliment  to  that  sectional  party 
wbich  seeks  Its  ai-grnndlzement  by  approprating  tbe  newTerrltories  to  capital 
in  formof  slavery. but %%ouidinevital  ly  rtsultlnthciriumpholFiceLabor— the 
natural  tarital  which  constitutes  tbe  wealth  of  this  gr»  at  country  and  creates 
that  intellif.>cnt  power  in  the  mt.sEcs  alone  to  be  relied  on  as  tho  bulwark  of 
free  institutions. 

Trusting  that  I  have  a  heart  capable  of  comprrhendlng  our  whole  country, 
with  its  vaiied  interests,  and  coi  fident  that  patriotism  exist*- in  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  1  act-cpt  the  nomination  of  your  convention,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  serve  usefully  its  cause,  which  I  consider  the  cause  of  Con- 
stitutional Freedom. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  C.  Fremowt. 
To  Messrs.  H.  8.  Lane,  (President)  James  C.  Ashley,  Anthony  J.'Dkecker, 
Joseph  C.  Hornldower,  E.  H.  Roar,  Thaddeus  Stevens.  K    S.  Bingham, 
John  A.  Willis.  C.  F.  Cleveland  and  f>nis  Aldrich.  Committee. 
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DAYTON'S  LETTER  OP  ACCEPTANCB. 

TiiKNTON,  New  Jerney,  July  7, 1856. 

GrNTLEMEir:— I  have  tho  honor  to  acknowledfre  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
nformingr  mo  that  at  a  convention  of  dolefjraton  iH.^H'iitly  aHsemblcd  at  Phila- 
delphia I  was  unanimously  nominated  aii  their  candidate  for  the  Vice-Pre** 
idencyof  ttie  (Jutted  States,  and  requcstinir  my  acceptance  of  such  nomination. 

For  the  dlstiutfuished  honor  thus  conferred,  be  pleased  to  accept  for  your- 
selves and  In  behalf  of  the  Convention  vou  represent,  my  Biuoen>  thanks. 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  havint^  carefully  examined  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  that  Convention  as  lndicatin>r  the  principles  by  which  It  was  g-overned,  I 
find  them,  in  their  ureneral  features,  Huch  an  have  horetofort>  had  my  hearty 
support.  My  opinion  and  votes  afpainst  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free 
territory  are  of  record  and  well  known.  Upon  that  record  I  am  willing*  to 
stand.  Certainly  nothing  has  since  occurrea  which  would  tend  to  modify  ngr 
opinion  previously  expressed  upon  that  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the  repeal 
of  the  AiisRouri  Compromise  (that  greatest  wrong  portentous  of  mischief;  but 
adds  strength  to  the  conviction  that  these  constAnt  encroachments  must  be 
calmly  but  llrmly  met;  that  this  repealing  act  should  be  itself  repealed,  or 
remedied  by  every  just  and  constitutional  means  in  our  power. 

I  very  much  deprecate  all  sectional  issues.  I  have  not  been  In  the  past» 
nor  shall  I  be  in  tho  future,  instrumental  in  fostering  such  Issues.  But  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  as  a  consequence  tho  extension  of 
slavery,  are  no  issues  raised  by  us:  they  are  issues  forced  upon  us,  and  we  act 
t)ut  in  self-defense  when  we  repel  them.  That  section  of  tho  country  whioh 
i)rei*ents  i  hese  isHU(>s  is  responsible  for  them ;  and  it  Is  this  sectionalism  which 
has  subverted  past  compn)mlS(.*s,and  now  seeks  to  force  slavery  into  Kantai. 
I  n  i-eferenee  to  other  subjects  treated  of  in  the  resolutions  of  tho  Convention, 
I  And  no  general  principle  or  rules  of  political  conduct  to  which  I  can  not  and 
do  not  yield  a  cordial  assent. 

Hut  whili>thu9  expressinga  general  concurrenoo  in  the  views  of  the  Con- 
vention, I  can  not  but  n^membcr  that  the  Constitution  gives  the  Vice-President 
little  power  in  mattc>rs  of  g«.^n(^ral  legislation:  that  he  has  not  even  a  vote, 
I'xeept  in  special  eas<>s;  and  that  his  rightA  and  duties  as  prescribed  In  that  In- 
strument are  limited  to  presiding  over  the  Senate  of  tho  United  States.  Should 
I  t)e  ek^cted  to  that  offlue,  it  will  bo  my  pl'visuro,as  It  will  be  my  duty,  to  oon- 
duet,  so  far  as  I  can.  the  business  of  that  body  in  such  a  manner  as  will  beet 
<'omport  with  its  own  dignity,  in  strict  accordance  with  its  own  rules,  and  with 
M  Just  and  courteous  regard  to  the  equal  rights  and  privileges  of  its  mcmbem. 

Accepting  tho  nomination  tendered  thn)Ugh  you,  as  I  now  do, 

I  am,  gentlemen,  very  resDeetfuily  yours, 

WILLIAM  L.  DAYTON. 
To  Henrys.  Lane,President  of  Convention ;  .T.  M.Ashley,  Anthony  J.  Bleeoker, 

Joseph  C.  Hornblower, E.  R.  IIoar.Thaddeus  Stevens, K.  8.  Bingham,  John 

A.  Willis,  C.  F.  Cleveland  and  Cyrus  Aid rioh.  Committee. 
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CALL  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

A  National  Republican  Convention  will  meet  at  Chicago,  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th  day  of  June  next,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates  to  be  supported  for  President  and  Vice-President  at  the  next  election. 

The  Republican  electors  of  the  several  States,  the  members  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party  of  Pennsvlvania  and  of  the  Opposition  party  of  New  Jersey,  and 
all  others  who  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  them  in  support  of  the  candidates 
who  shall  there  be  nominated,  and  who  are  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration;  to  federal  corruption  and  usurpation;  to  tho  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  Territories;  to  tho  new  and  dangerous  political  doctrine  that 
the  Constitution,  of  Its  own  force,  carries  slavery  Into  all  the  Territories  of 
the  Unit^id  States:  to  the  re-openingof  the  African  slave  trade;  to  any  inequality 
of  rights  among  citizens;  and  who  are  In  favor  of  the  Immediate  admission 
of  Kansas  into  the  Union  under  the  constitution  recently  adopted  by  Its  peo- 
ple; of  restoring  the  federal  administration  to  a  system  of  rigid  economy,  and 
to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson;  of^  maintaining  Inviolate  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  defending  the  soil  of  every  St4ite  and  Territory  from 
lawless  invasion;  and  of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  this  Union  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  against 
the  oonspiraoy  of  the  leaders  of  a  sectional  party  to  resist  the  majority  prlnd- 
pie  as  established  In  this  government  at  the  expense  of  its  ozlstcnce,  are  In- 
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TiU'il  to  ««!iil  ln.iw  ijM  h  *:tnt«' two  ili'lrirnto«»  fn»m  every  C<Uiirr«<>:    na;    diMrict 

ai:<l  four  lii'l*  ^jiiii  •>  :it-litiL-i  !••  tin'  c-dcv*  niioti. 

Ei»wiN   1),  Min.«;vN.  N«w\nik,  (  A^^il■s  M.  i'l.AV,  Kiiitiicky, 

,1()Si  I'll  l!  luii  i.'i-i.    Miiii  I-.  J\Mi>  Huriiii:,  liiilinii.i. 

tirojMir.  <i.  !  «i«.<i,  N«\v  Mt'ii-| '-liiH-.  NficMAN  li.  .Ui  n.  Uliiidi'- 
i,\wi(i.N(  I.  l!ii  \  is.vt:i>.  \'«i:i«]it.       /ac  iiakiaii  t  liAMii.ii:.  Mirhi^':'!.. 

.luIlN  T.    (i<nil«IMi   II.     \!  :i'-;  Mil.-Clt> 

Wm   M.rn.\*.K.  mi..  I.-  I-':.T1.;. 


riiiii:.  iN   \Vh  I,'  |>.  «  iti.i'i  iiir'i*. 
'I'Hi»x|\<   \V|i  maM>.   r«-IHi"<>lv;t!llu 
(•i>>i{i;;.  IIakki**,   Mnrv  itiM'I . 
.\i.hi(i.ii(   \i.i<v%r!!..  \' ir.':tii:i. 

'ilhlMA-    MMiii.Ni.ll.    «  MTJ'i 


.U  II.N    l{.    'IWIKhY.    N\  lMOII>!ll 

.\iK\\M>i.jt  I!.  Ham-kv.  Mim:«.(i.-«t:i. 
AM'UhW  J.Stkvi  .n>.  Iowa. 

MAI.'J  I>  1".   i  ONWAY.   KnilrhS. 

J  iy\  IS  <  i.ki'Iiam:,  1>.  (. . 


iir!.i:<;.\ri:-  i;v  s:-An:<. 


CAMr.MiMA. 
At  I.'ti'h  . 

W     \'.   I'vurv. 
A  .  A  .  "^iir  j'-rit 

1».  w.  I  lii-i-i  -iKin. 
J.  r.  iiiiii  Aiiy. 

1    r|j:i-    W.'.tr.HiH. 
Siiiii    IS--:. 

L*     11.  .1.   .-  ijM'-v; 
.J.  l(    M.  i»-  :i.i.  1 

ruNNi:    "I  i,.l"T. 
At  I.tny-  . 

(ii  IriilJ    \V«-i|»  .1. 

r.  r.  {  i.  M'.iriil. 
Ali\Mii«lrr  II.  Fliill<y. 
Ithtfiit^. 

1  Siiiniul  <..>    I*«irri  c. 
L«-v«M«'tT  K.  P';i-r. 

2  St«-iih«ii  W.  Kt-lliiyir. 
Anliiir  IJ.  I'-ini. 

H.  II.  >f;ii  kw«  ;«lh-  r. 

4    K'ljfiii-  S     I'-.v ly. 

tit'orjft'  II .  Nul'U'. 

Dr.i.AWAici:. 

At  TAini''. 

Natli:irM>-l  H.'^iiiilliirJ. 

Jdlltl  ('.  (   ..II  k. 

ll«'iij    ('     Mi>|>UiiiH. 

i.i'wis  Tli'Miip'-Mi). 
Diftrii  t,s, 

1    ,Io-hiinT:  II»:il.l. 

Allr«'<l  Sh«»rt. 

ILLINOIS 

At  L'tftii  . 

N.  Ii.  Ju.M. 

liU»T:i\  lix   i\.lM  'HT. 
iMlVi'l   I>:t\  I-* 

o.  M  .  Itiiiw  tunu-. 
flint  I  it  t." . 

1  .lrt«;nn  Mmi"*!) 
Snlmi  (  nil.  (II I  Ilk''*. 

2  (ifoiir*'  .*^i  hri'  i-li-r. 
(iciti^'-i-  T.  •^imtb. 

3  It.  ••.  (Oik. 
U.  L.  hii'.  -!. 

K.  W  H.i/ai.l. 

Juui'.'b  S.  Ei'Win. 


I 

S 


S.  T    L-iif:i". 
.N' .  M.  Kiiii{>p. 
'rii'K.  .V     .Miii-li:ill. 

w»i..  I*  ii.t:." 
r  s    i;ii!ii"i-::i-i. 

I»      \\.  *  irii'M. 
JllTIM--'  «  ■     >!«"». 

1)    L.  Pliilli|.-. 

INIUANA. 

Af  f.'i'i'' 

WnliMiii  T.  <Mt. 
{►:in'i  1  I>    rrutt. 
(\tl4-l<  It.  Siiiitb. 
I*.  A.  l{a''kUriii:ia. 

1    J;iiM»'*  r.  Vcatrh. 

1.  M.  A  Urn. 
i     rim^.  r.  rSliniyliter. 

.1.   II.   Hutl'T. 
:J    .I«i!in  l{.  i  vnvi'n*. 

A    r    Vnri-. 
i    (m-ii.  Ilollarnl. 

.1     L.  VMtis. 
r>    .NIil»--  Mnrphv. 

Wjijiij-  M.nch. 
«i    .<.  I*    <  »\  ti-r. 

,l>ihii  S.'  ilfilihs. 
7    (ii-dTL't*  K.  Str"««le. 

1 1    ('     l»i)n<>Iiiic'. 
.*<    .I«"hii  Iti-ni'tl. 

.1.  .v.  *iitnin<. 
.»    ihii-i    II.  Tt-t. 

I».  FI    lli.pkiiix. 

10  <  ti-iiiL«*  Mmni. 

j,«.i,..y,.  |-!iiiiiu>i*s<in. 

11  Will    \v .  I  'Miniar. 
.I"l;ri  M    Walhuv. 

I'lWA. 

At  L-^r.i' 

*^  1)1    1'  j-.'i  riark. 
I.    r    \.:  ii- 
J-iii!  .\.  K.t««»-i>n. 
Ih-'irv  '  »"i  '»mi<>r. 
,1.  I'    \v •.>..,. 
.1    W    l;.iiikiii 
M.  L    Mi-l'Ui'?-on. 
t'    F.  (  :.irk*on. 
\.  .1     li'iMh. 
H    I'    ^<li<»lie. 

.Ii»hn  Ji'liil"'. 

1  .\;\  ill  "^MiiiiiliTS. 
.1.  r.  Wiilki-r. 

2  Ji.is.  (  aldweK. 


3 
4 

0 


fl 


M.  Iliiki  r. 
Urn.i.   li«'Ct«»i. 
(h'o    a.  Ilawii-v. 
II.  M.  Hi».\ii-. 
.Tacdli  Itiitler. 
'I'll'**.    s«'«»l<'y. 
('.('.   Nmir-i*. 
Will.  M .  Sti»n«'. 

.).    I>.    (i!  illMfil. 

Will    A  ,  Wain  m 
.Inhii  V. .  'Mi-Miip.-  n. 
.I'lhti  SliMiit'. 
WiM.  S:ii\  th. 
Win    It.  Ail  <  n. 
A  .  K.  Itn»\v  I:. 

10  iNMihfU  NnliU'. 
K.  <i .   Iliiwdoiii. 

11  W.  }'.  ll.'i.l.urii 
J    J.  Ilrovvii 

KAN=iA^■. 

At  [.•nij-'. 

A.«  .  Wil.li-r. 
.I'lhi.  A.  Mariin. 
Will.  A    I'liiilii'?. 

w.  w  !:(,.>. 

J>is*i  I.  ♦.-. 
1     .\.  <t .  P?''M'f«'r. 

.ItihiilMlatti  iTliU-dl 

KIlNTIt  KV. 

At  L'inn . 

<M-oi>r«'  I).  Illakrv. 

A.  A.  Itiirtoii. 

Will.  1)    (iallatrhfT. 

('hai-U'«j  Hi-iH.Li'V. 
Jthtiiits. 

1  AIhut  William*. 
II.  (J.  (ni<. 

2  Fred  Fiisrhe. 
K.  II.  Harrison. 

3  J«)<i*plHilii7.obn)ok. 
.lot.  W.  t^alvrn. 

4  .lohn  J.  Hawts. 
'i    H.  I).  Hiiwi'S. 

Lewi-*  M.   nrmbltz. 
C    Ciirti<  Kni»rht. 

Jnsi'pli  Hitwlinp*. 
7    A.  II.  Mi'rriwt'iIuT. 

Mi'iMV  I).  1 1  awes, 
e    II.  it'  Itn>tiil(luM. 

L.  Maixuii. 
J»    Kili.'-ar  Nculhnm. 

.1.  JN,  I)»vi."*. 
10    .laiiiff*  1 1  Whitti'iMore 

IIniiiilti>ii  (.'wniiiniigs. 
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MAINE. 

At  TMvm. 

(5ro.  K.  TmIJuU. 
Will.  H.  Mfl'rmi*. 
John  \i  si«*p'>»'iis. 

Kl'llSMfllM«'l"  (.IJUIl  . 

1  Mark  V.  Wi-nt worth. 
Li'onanl  Amlrr\v»*. 

2  <;hiii-U:sJ    <;itniaiL- 
S(*w:inl  nil  I. 

;j    Nuthnn  U.  Hirkbnrn. 

«iMi.  \V,  Liiwreiu-i.'. 
i    ('.  A.Winjr. 

.1.  S.  Iljikf  r. 

5  Siiiir.i'*!  \'.  H<'r«ey. 
(litinir  ilMthoni. 

6  .lohn  \Vi«-t. 
Wa^hlnvrton  li«Mi«r. 

MAHVLANl> 

At  Ij*iroi'. 

Fraiu-i^  1*.  Hlriir. 
Will.  L.  Marshal;. 

1  .laiin'S  Hryap. 

2  .lame?*  .li-lt«Ty. 
Win.  r.  Kwin-. 

.3    V'ran»iK  i^.  (  nrkran. 

Jainos  F.  Wjiinio!-. 
4    Win.  E.  Ccnilr. 
.'»    (.-hai'lrs  \.v.*^  AruKui'-. 
0    SloiitKonn-ry  Dlair 

D.  y.  Oram. 

MAJ^SACUUSETl^S. 

.t(  T.anic. 

.lohn  A.  Andrew. 

Eusiurn  11.  Ki'll'iirr. 

(«coruri»  S.  licmlwi'!!. 

Lluiiw  H.  Coniiii!*. 
rUMtrUtsi. 

1  Jofii'ph  M.  T>ay. 
Jonathan  Ui)nrn«',  Jr 

2  Uobort  T.  Davis 
Si'th  Webb,  Jr. 

3  Kdwanl  L.  Pior«M«. 
Win.  Clallin. 

•1    Chnrh^sO.  Ilotrorr«. 

Jogiah  Oiinhain. 
5    Sanun'l  Hon  per. 

Goo.Win.MeLcjlhui. 
•3    Timothy  Davif. 

Ebon  F.  StcniL*. 

7  (Jooivo  CoifHWoU. 
Timothy  Winn. 

8  Thoo.  H.  Sweetser. 
John  S.  Kryos. 

9  John  n.  HaMwin. 
Eaw«r«l  W.  »i«:olow. 

10  John  Wells. 
ErnBtn**  Ilopkin:*. 

11  John  H.  Collin 
Matthow  I).  Fii?ld. 

MICHIGAN'. 

At  Lnnfr. 

Aur*tln  DIair. 

Walter  w.  Mun>J»y- 

Thos.  Whit^  Ferry. 
J.J.  St.  Clair. 


JHntrirltt. 

1  J.  (i.  IN'tf'rson. 
Alf\.  I)    rrant*. 

2  Ji'ssi'  <;.  iJi-iMtin. 
Win    1,.  Sii>mrhlon. 

:i    Fraiiris  <>iii!ui. 
Erasin?.  llwisry. 

i      I>.  ('.    |tllckl:iMtl. 

M.  T.  c.  Pli'ssntr. 
MIXNE.-OTA. 

At  Ia'H'u-  . 

John  W.  \i.ith. 
1».  .\  .  Scrnm!"'. 
StiM»h«'n  Miili-r. 
S.  V.  Joni'-i. 

1  A.  11.  Wa^;i.'r. 
Aaron  (i  -o  Irii'h. 

2  Jnhn  Mi'''u-i''k. 
SiiiK'OM  Smith. 

Mi>soriu. 

At  T.ir/j' . 

Fnnn-is  P    lUair,  Jr. 
U.  <;iat/.  IJioMii. 
F.  Muciu'h. 
.1.  n.  Siiti.»n. 

ftish'irtii. 

1    P.  L.r«  y. 

('.  li.  H«Tiiayi5. 

2  A.  Kn-Klf. 
A.  IlitmimT. 

3  N.  T.  Dcanr. 
A-^a  S.  .I(iiir«» 

4  n.  It.  Ibat  «'h 

<;.  W    H.   L.ui'loN. 
fi    Ja-J.  H.  (lanh'iihin'. 
\\.  IJu'-n'* 

5  J.  K.  Ki.M. 

J.  M.  Iti:'h.inl<on. 
7    Ja*<.  Liinl-a>. 
Tho<.  Fl«'i«'h«M-. 

N  Ell  U  ASK  A. 

O.  W.  It-.-ih. 
S.  W.EU-'rt. 
E.  1).  W,.b<Hr. 
John  U.  Mrrrtlith. 

1     A.  S.  Pa  Mock 
P.  W.   Iliti-hi'tu'k. 

NEW  IIAMPSIIIKE. 

At  I*<^>V'- 

Etlwai'l  H.  HolUns. 

Aap>n  11.  Cranin. 

William  llailo. 

Amos  TiK-k. 

1  NathanU'l  Hubbanl 
(M'oijrc  Matthuwson. 

2  H.  F.  Martin. 
F.  H.  Mt»r»fan. 

3  Jacob  llcnton. 
Jacob  C.  IJoan. 

NEW  JEKSEY. 

At  r^irt;i;. 

James  T.  Shermnii. 
Thos.  II.  Dudley. 


E'lwanl  V.  Ilojrors. 
Ephraim  .Mrtish. 
F.  T  Fn»linurhiiy:*nn. 
.liMrithan  Cook. 
iMi'Ucy  S.  (Jn'irorjr. 
John  I.  Itlair. 
Dixtri.ts. 

1  I'roviilonoc  TjiKlhnm. 
Robert  K.  Mrttoclc. 
Eihvanl  Hreiilo. 
Jonathan  l>.  Intrbnm. 

2  AivhibaM  K.  Phart^. 
Stcphi'H  11.  *imUh. 
Anjzi  C    McLi'an. 
Ilornanl  Connolly. 

3  A.  P.  H^'lhouile. 
.A.  N.  Voorht'i"*. 
Will.  I».  Watonnan. 
Mo«*«'s  F.  Wi'bb. 

4  Henry  M.  Law. 
Will.  (I.  Latliri>p. 
TluK.  Cunimiiijr-*. 
Henry  W.  Cu why. 

5  Hn^li  H.  Uowno. 
H.  N.  Ctinir:if. 
Mari'Hs  I.    Wartl. 
Dcnniny  Diu'r. 

NEW  YOUlv. 

At  Lmw. 

Wm.  M.  E\arb». 

Preston  K  ntr. 

J«>hn  \*   Sihi»ol«Taft. 

lltMn\  11.  Schlon. 
Di^trirt".' 

1  (MMi.  W.Ciirti-*. 
Uobt    1..  Mick«. 

2  .las.  S   T  stranahan. 
Henry  A.  Kent. 

3  JohnA.  Keiineilr. 
John  A    KiiiL'. 
(>\v<'n  W,  Urennan. 
Hobt.  T.  Haws, 

5    Th'iina- Murphy. 

Clia'.  M.  Ilnyir-. 
(]    Jo-cpli  C.  I'iticknoy. 

Marshall  H.  lUako. 
7    Daniel  1).  C<iiiovt'r. 

.lohn  Key-iM'. 
S    Win.  Cinti"^  Noyos. 

James  \N  .  .Nye. 
M    E<lnm''.a  J.  poitor. 

J»>hn  (J.  Miller. 
IM    Ainbrosi.- S.  Mnrniy. 

C.  V.  II.  l.u'Minirion. 
11     l»eur  Cri-i>-ll,  Jr. 

Henry  Cio  mi. 
i:    Albert  Van  Kleock. 

JohnT.  Hixiifebooin. 
ri    J«»n.  W    Freeman. 

(;i(leon  UevnoliN. 
\i    H    H.  Van  Dyek. 

Henry  A.  Hriirham. 
!.')    Etlwanl  Doibl. 

J  as.  W.Schenck. 
l.i    Orlando  Ki-llo^jr. 

Wm.  HeiMunr. 
IT    John  H.  W^^f^8to^. 

A.  B.  James. 
lA    Henry  Chim^h ill. 
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DKLEdATES  BY  STATES.— Continued. 


21 

'SI 
2i 


•'I 


i»<; 


•»•• 
••  I 


29 

31 
32 
33 


Tbo^.  Tl.  HiiTton. 
Horatio  N.  Hiicklcy. 
S:iniiiel  .1.  Cook. 
i»alrm»r  V.  KrlloKif. 
Honry  H.  Vi*h. 
i;ilC8  W.  HotrbklrtS. 
ri«MjJ.  S.  K<'Xtora. 
Siinnirl  F.  i'lise. 
K«>bprt  Strwart. 
Naur  n.  FiMkc. 
ninim  I'orier. 
V.  W.  Smiih. 
IK  r.  Gn'«»iittcM. 
Alex.  ».  Willianirt. 
Theo.  M.  VoiiiiToy. 
OliadiHh  n.  Larham. 
('has.  C.  Sliopanif 
Win.  W,  Slv'panl. 
(liM».  W.  Srhuyler. 
Win.  Scott. 
st(;phen  T.  Ilayt. 
D.  1>.  S.  Hrowne. 
Altx.  Baboock. 
Joshua  H.  Darlinjr. 
John  11.  KIniberly. 
Wm.  Koi'p. 
Noah  DavK  Jr. 
Alex.  W.  Harvey. 
Joseph  ('an«l«*e. 
Alon/.o  Kent. 
DelosE.  Sill. 


OHIO. 

At  T^nrnf. 

D.  K.  Carttor. 

V.  n.  Horlou. 

Thos.  Sp»K)n*T. 

(;<Mira«l  UroadbtKjk. 
fiisttriitii. 
1    Ben  J.  R»rtfle*«ton. 

Fr<Ml  Has'^a^l^'k. 
1i    U.  M.  CorwHH'. 

Joseph  11.  Barrett. 

3  Win.  Bt'cket. 
P.  P.  howe. 

4  Cf.  I).  Burtre^s. 
John  E.  CiimmlrH. 

5  Davlrl  Taylor. 
E   Gruhani. 

0    John  M.  Biirrore. 
!lee*ler  W.  (lark. 

7  Thoft.  (^irwln. 
A.  Hlvllnur. 

8  W.  H.  Wi.^t. 
Iievi  (iei;f-r. 

0    Earl  Bill. 

1>.  W.  SwijrjM-t. 

10  J.  V.  KobiiiMHi. 
Milton  L   t  I  irk. 

11  N.  IL  Van  Voorheca 
A.  C.  San'l.s. 

12  Wlllarl  Warnor. 
Jonathan  K«Miiek. 

13  John  J.  tfiirliy. 
V.  N.  Schuyler. 

14  Jainos  Monroe. 
G.  U    Harn 

15  Columbus  Delano. 
n.  K.  Euos 

10    Daniel  Apple jrato. 


Caleb  A.  Williams. 
18    C.  J.  AlbriiJht. 
Wm.  Wallace. 

18  H.  Y.  Beebe. 
I.-iaac  Stccse. 

19  Knbt.T.  Paino. 
U.  Hitchcoi'k 

20  Joshua  K.  iJliM Ins:**. 
Millou  SutlilT. 

21  Samuel  Stokely. 
D.  Arter. 

OUKGOX. 

At  TMt-gf. 

Joel  Biirllnprame. 
Horace  (jn'cley.* 
Henrv  Buckinij:hnm. 
Ell  Thay<'r. 
Frank  Johnson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  ijintf. 

David  Wilmot. 
Samuel  A.Purviance. 
ThadileuHStevensj. 
.lobn  H.  Ewlnir. 
Henrv  D.  Moore. 
Andrew  H.  Keeder. 
Titian  J.ColTee. 
Moirt>w  B.  Lowry. 
VMrU'tA. 

1  JohnM.  Butler. 
Elias  Ward 

J.  Money. 
Wm.  Elliott. 

2  ( J  eo  rjre  A .  Coffee . 
Kl'.hard  Ellis. 
JYancfs*  Blackburn. 
John  M.  Pomeroy. 

8    Wm.  B.  Mann. 
JanicH  MuManu*. 
ItenJ.  H.  Browu. 
(JeorKC  Bead. 

4  A  .  C.  ItobertiJ. 
Wni.  H.  Kern. 
Wm.  I).  Kelly. 
M.S.  Buckley. 

5  James  HiH>ven. 
C.  M.  Jackson. 
William  B.  Thomas. 
(Jcor»re  W.  Pomeroy. 

fi    John  M.  Brooraal. 

Wash'ton  Townsend. 

JoseiitaJ.  Lewis. 

.lacob  S.  S<.'rrlll. 
7    Caleb  N.Taylor. 

Joseph  You  UK". 

CeorjfO  Beiw;!. 

Henry  J.  Sae^fcr. 
S    lsaa<;  Eckert. 

David  E.  Stout. 

J.  Kuobb. 

J.  Bowman  Bell. 
9    ().  J.  Dickey. 

C.  S.  Kauffman. 

SanunM  Scott. 

J  as.  1).  Pownall. 
10    G.  Dawson  Coleman 

Levi  KllQC. 


t    By  proxy. 


Jafl.  Casey. 
Wm.  Cameron. 

11  Robert  .M.  Palmer. 
Jacob  G.  Frick. 

S.  A.  Berjrstresser. 
Wm.  C.  Law.«ion. 

12  W.W.  Kctcham. 
P.  M.  Osterhaut. 
Frank  Stewart. 
Davis  Alton. 

13  (has.  Alhrljfht. 
Wni.  Davi^. 

W.  H.  AniMronj?. 
Samufl  E.  Dimmick. 

14  H .  W .  Trucy. 
Wm,  Jt'Hsup. 

F.  E.  Smith. 
Abel  Humphreys. 

15  Wm.  Butler. 

B.  Hush  reterkln. 
IJndsMv  M4>baffey. 

G.  B.  Overton. 
10    Kirk  Haines. 

W.  B.  Irvin. 
Alex.  J.  Frey. 
Jacobs.  Haldeman. 

17  Wm.  McClellan. 
1).  M.  Caunflffhy. 
John  J.  Patt»*rson. 
Francis  Jordan. 

18  A.  A.  Baker. 
S.  M.  Green. 
L.  W.  Hall. 
Wm.  H.  Koons 

19  W.  M.  Stewart. 
Darwin  E.  Phelps. 
/\d«li«on  Lei»ch. 
I).  W.  Shiyock. 

20  An<lrew  Mewart 
Smith  Fuller. 
Alex.  Murdoch. 
Wni.  E.  Gapen. 

21  Win.  H.  Mersh. 
James  A.  Ekin 
John  F.  Dravo 
J. J.  >iebeneck. 

22  I).  N.White. 
Stephen  H.  Guyer. 
JohnN.  Purviance. 
W.  L.  Graham. 

23  L.  L.   McilulUn. 
David  TraiK. 
Win.  G.  Brown. 
John  Allison. 

24  Henrv  Souther. 
S  P.  Johnston. 
J  as.  S,  Myer.-J. 
D.  C.  (;ille*pio 

25  B.  B.  VinciMU. 
Thos.  J.  Devoro. 
J.  C.  Hayes 

S.  Newton  Pettis. 

UlIODE  ISLAND. 

dt  J^argf.. 

James  F.  Simmons. 
Nathaniel  B.  Durfeo. 
lienedict  Lapham . 
W.  H.  S.  Bay  ley. 
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1)Km:(;atf.s  »v  statks  -rnutinuai. 


DistrirtH. 

1  non.iiiiniii  T.  Kuiiu'^. 
U.  (i.  lla/.ai<l.  Jr. 

2  Howlttrid  (I    Ihi/iinl. 
•Simon  Hcury  Urtt'iH'. 

TEXAS. 
At  Lnror. 

(i.  A.  Fitch 
JuiiK'S  r.  Sroii. 
A.  A  .  Siiaw. 

1  «Jilbort  Movi-r*. 

2  M.S.  {..  (  liMiidlrr. 

VKHM(».\T. 

At  Lnruc. 

K.  N .  Hriirjrs. 
Trirr  T.  Wjislilmrri. 
I*'.  I».  Mmvoii. 

K.  <'.  HcdiiiKton. 
Dittfrittii, 

1    John  W.  St«w:irt. 
K.  U.  Hurton. 


2  Hutrh  If.  H«Miiy. 

"NVin.  Ilchnii]. 

3  Wni.  (  iiipp. 
i:.  U.  Sawyer. 


VIItdlSIA. 

Af  l.iiitj'  . 

Alln.-(1  Calilivcll. 

V.    M.  Norton. 

W.  W.  tijtt. 

.J.  t'.  I'li'lorwood. 
rtiftrirtu, 

1  Jai'ob  IIornl>rook. 
J  .  (i  .  .lui'oli. 
Josi-pii  AppU«/ate. 

2  A    (i    ltoliin:<on. 
U.  rniwronl. 
'rh<»rn:i«i  lloriilirook. 
J.  M.   IIii(n|ihrv. 
U.  \l    <;niy. 
y.  I).  Norton. 
John  I'lulrrwood. 
J.  H.  llrown. 
W.  J    lilarkwood. 
J.  T.  Kit't'nnui. 


4 


5 


(i 


8 


A.  W.  THmplirll, 
J».  \V.  KolHrt«. 
W.  K.  Stc?v<Mir«on. 
S.  M.  I'viorson. 
S.  H.  WorMjwurtl. 
Janu>««  Wilson. 

wisru^si.N. 

<'arl  Srhiirx. 
Hans  (Yockor. 
T.   H.  Stoddard. 
John  r.  Mc-ljn'g-or. 
JtiMtriits. 
1    if.  L.  llann. 
«'.  <".  Shoiort. 
M.  S.  (iiliso'n. 
J.  1{.  Honnetr. 
Kllsha  Morrow. 
L.  F.  Fri>by. 

DIST.  OF  rOLUMBIA. 

(}<>•».  Ilarrinfrtoti. 
Jo.tt'ph  (it'rhardt. 
(;.  A    Hall 
J.  A.  Wyjje. 


n 
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TUF  PLATFOKM. 

Jirt<nU-t^il,  'I'hn?  \\'K\  thr  dch'vMi'Ml  r;']ii-('si*  ntativ<  s  of  thi*  llr-i>nblio«n  olcc- 
tor<  id  the  r  niti'd  StMl<'»s.  in  ronviMiHon  as<rnil»l«'d,  in  (li-t'han;i' ol  llir*  duty 
wcowi- to  o.ir  i'on>«titii(>ntB  uuil  imr  cr»iinir.>,  uniti-  in  the  lollowinir  dcclu- 
ruii«in.'<: 

1.  'I'hat  tlie  history  of  the  nation  dnrintr  thi'  last  lour  years  ba?  fully  eff- 
taMi'bed  the  pri^prit'ty  and  neeessity  of  the  oi^ani/ation  and  prrpoiinition  of 
the  i{<-pul>Iiean  ]i.iriy,  and  that  theeau^cs  which  <-a:led  it  into  existenee  lire 
)iorinaiieni  in  their  imtnre,  and  now,  more  t  han  ever  In  fore,  demand  its  pence*- 
lul  and  eon*«iituiioinil  triumpii. 

2.  Thai  the  maintenaiieeid'  thr«  principles  pronnilt'-and  in  the  DeelarHtion 
of  In<Iei)endence  and  embodied  in  the  fed(>ral  <  niistitiilion— "that  nil  men 
arc  created  c«jn;il:  tliat  they  are  emlnwed  jiy  their  <  rcat«'r  with  certain  Innli- 
enable  riulits:  (hat  amon^'- thcM- an*  life,  Ijb'ert  v.  ai:d  the  pursuit  el  happinoR^: 
that  t»»  se<Mire  tlie-e  rij,'lits  jjrov««rnmerjls  aie  InMitnted  amon^'  njcn,  diTiving^ 
their  Ju«<t  powers  from  iheeonsent  of  the  j^overned,"— is  «  Shcntial  tothoprt'»» 
ervation  of  our  Mepnblican  insi  ittitions;  and  that  the  federal  (  onst it ufi<»ii, 
the  riuhn  of  tin.'  Slates,  and  the  Union  of  the  States  mu>t  ami  ^llall  be  pro- 
6ervei|. 

'.i.  Tli?»t  to  the  I'nlon  of  tin*  States  this  nation  owoh  its  unpneedontod  In- 
creasi;  in  popniaiion.  its  snriirlsinp-  <1(  velofinient  of  material)  re.-ources,  its 
rapid  au>rmentat ion  of  wealth,  its  hapi>liic>-:  ai  hunie.  and  its  honor  abr(»iid; 
and  we  Ijoiil  in  abhorrence  all  schcnn-  t<'r  ■iixiiii  ion.  come  I  rom  whatever 
pouree  they  may:  and  we  j'linurat  nlaie  the  cniniiry  that  no  I{e])ubllean  mem- 
ber of  Conu-n-^s  ha-i  nttcn-d  ur  coiiniciiHncc-d  tin-  threat**  of  disunion  so  often 
nnidc  by  l)4'iiini>r:itie  ni«'Mib,>r<  wiih^niT  rebuke  and  with  applauve  from  thcilr 
political  assoeiMteo:  anil  we  d'.'nounce  thitoe  threats  ol  disunion  in  case  of  a 
poi)ulHro\rriliiow  of  their  a-<reti«leney,  as  denying  the  vital  principle?  of  a 
1re«^  jrovernineiiT.  and  a-*  an  avowal  »jf  coiiteniplatc<l  trea.«on.  which  it  iR  tho 
imperati\  e  duty  of  nii  indiu mint  people  .stern'y  to  rebuke  and  lorever  Filcnce. 

4.  That  th«' maiiiteiiamre  iii\  iolate  of  the  rights  ol  the  states,  and  e«pe- 
cia'iy  the  riuhi  o!  i-aeh  State  in  order  and  control  its  oa\  n  doincst'c  institutionn 
HCeonlinif  to  li^  own  jn<l)^'ment  i-.vchislvely,  ip  essential  to  that  balance  of 
power  on  which  the  perf«-ction  and  iMnb-raiiee  of  our  political  fabric  depends; 
and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any  Stato 
or  territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  aMamonurthe  >fravest  <»f  erimos. 

5.  That  the  present  l)<.>mocratic  admini.^t  ration  has  lar<»xe<'e<led our  worst 
npprehen*>ions.  in  its  mcasun-ltrss  subserviency  to  the  exactions  <d  a  Bcetional 
interest,  as  <*spe«'ialiy  evinced  in  its  depperate*ex<rrtlon.«<  tofoic(;ihe  iiifamouB 
I.ecompton  < '(institution  upon  the  ]irotestinp  people  of  Kansas;  in  eonstnilnff 
tho  personal  relation  between  master  and  nervnnt  to  involve  an  unqualified 
proi»crty  in  person?;  In  its  attempted  enforcement  everywhen*,  on  land  and 
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^<':i.  tlirr>ii-;h  iho  iiiitTviMitloii  ()f  (^injrre^-*  hD'I  <»f  the  f«'dt'nil  courts,  of  tho 
«'Xtn'iiHj  ])n't»»ii<ions  of  a  pun'ly  lornl  iiit«»ri'*t:  miwI  in  itsir^.-neral  am.!  uuviiry- 
inj;  III)!!-**.'  of  ih»'  powrmif  rii-t«H|  to  it  Uy  a  coniMiti'.'  pi'opU'. 

»».  Thnt  th«'  pi'Mplc  J«>-«»1\  view  with  alarm  tin*  n'cklrss  oxtnivairanco 
whioh  niTv.iili'-*  4'ViTv  «!cparf  iii«'nt  of  th«'  r«"li-r.il  jr«»v»'rnm<«!ir.  That  a  return 
to  rlirlil  «'(.'< nh»my  aii'l  a<'c«niiitaliility  is  iri'li-p'Mi-Mhli'  to  arn"*t  ibf  •«y.><t«>iiiatif 
plunth'mt  tfi»'  pin»l«' tr«  a-'iry  hy  laviir«Mi  part  i-':iu<.  u  liiU'tln' n'<'«Mit  ^itartlin^r 
flcvf'lnpniciits  111  fniuijs  aitl  cornipiioiioi  at  tin*  f«  «l<'ral  nu-tnipoiis  -jliow  that 
nil  <Mitiri'  rhaii:.r«*  of  a<iiiiiMiolr:itiiin  is  iiiipi'nirfv«>l>  (Ii'IiuiikI'mI. 

7.  Tliat  Jh«' iM'W  i!otrrn!i.  that  tlii*  ruii-titiition.  of  lis  own  fnrro.  rarries 
shivery  Into  any  or  nl  (kf  ihi- t»riitorie>»  of  ilii>rint<<l  Siat"s,  l.i  a  <larmcrou!» 
iM»liti«-ai  h«'n"*y,  ni  varian<*«' with  tho  i-xplicit  pnivi«*ions  of  that  insiriiiiiTMit 
it^-lf.  Willi  cont<'ii]poraiuous  oxpoxition.  ami  with  Ifjfi-hitivo  atid  jiiMirial  pre- 
<'<.Mh»tii;  is  ri'voliitioiiary  in  its  ti'inlrncy,  au«l  suhvrrsi\c  of  the  poac«' an«l 
harinony  ttf  ihtM*<iiiniry. 

S.  That  thr  nonnal  oon'lltloii  of  all  the  t«'rrltory  of  the  ITnitel  Stato«  Is 
Ihait  of  Irofiloni;  that,  as  our  K«'pul>li<>an  fathers,  wh«.'n  they  had  abolished 
i*!avery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  im  per-'on  hhould  be  de- 
privjHl  of  llf«»,  liberty,  or  propiMiy  without  due  pr.)('«'>sof  law,  it  b<n;<>ines  our 
duty,  by  leirl>«lat ion,  whenever  •»ueh  !♦■}:  >*lation  i-i  nere-a^nry  to  maintain  this 
pn>vlslon  of  th<' Con'ititiition  ajvainst  ali  aiteniptx  to  violnt*' It:  anil  we  deny 
the  authority  of  ronjrres-*,  of  ii  Territorial  l<'tfi>liituii',  or  of  aiiv  in<Iivlduals, 
to  izive  li'iral  e.\i<t<'nee  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  St-it«'*i. 

1*.  That  webrand  ihen»oont  re-oneninjr  of  thi-  Afrh^an  slivetnido,  under 
the  4'ovirr  ot  our  narional  tl.iir,  aide«j  by  p<'rver'*U»rH  o(  juUclal  ]>'>wer,  as  a 
-crime  a;;ainst  humanity,  and  a  burninir  sharni*  to  our  country  and  atfe;  and 
MO  <-uIl  upon  <  'on^r«4's>  to  take  iirompt  and  ellicient  moa^ures  for  the  total  and 
linalKup|»n"*sion  .)i  that  ex<M'rab|«'  tnillii.'. 

10.  i'hat  in  th«' r»'ei*nt  vetoes,  by  thi-ir  fe<ieral  jrovernors,  of  ihc  nets  of 
the  leirl'ilaiun-;  of  Kan««as  and  Nebraska,  ^indiibitimr  nlavery  In  th«>se  Terri- 
ton  -M.  we  llnd  a  prn<'tleal  illustration  of  ih»;  boa'*ted  Democratic  principle  of 
non-int^Tv  ention  and  ]iopular  sovfrol^-nty,  embodied  In  the  Kansa«*'Ncbruj*ka 
bill.   ifi«l  a  ib'moiistration  of  the  deception  nnd  fraud  involved  therein. 

'. !  That  Kan.><as  should,  of  rl^rht,  be  immediati'ly  admitt<Ml  as  a  State 
under  the  ron^titution  recently  fortned  and  adopted  by  her  people  and  ao- 
cepfj'd  by  the  I!ou«eof  Heprosenratlvi-«. 

]'Z.  That  while  provldlnjf  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  areneral  jfovern- 
menf  by  dutie-*  upon  import-*,  sound  policy  reotiin.-s  Puch  an  adjustment  of 
the>*e  im|M»ts  a.s  t(»  en<'oura»ye  the  ilevelopment  or  the  industrial  interest  of  the 
■nrhol"  c(»unTry:  and  wti  commen<l  that  policy  of  national  exr'hunirea  which 
nceui-es  to  the  worklnirmen  lit>eral  wau'e**,  ti>a»rriculture  n'muneratln*?  prices, 
to  meehanies  and  manufacturers  am  aib'«iuate  rewartl  fortheir  skill,  lal>or,  and 
enterprise,  and  to  the  nation  ciunmercial  pn>*!periiy  and  independence. 

i:j.  That  we  protest  aifalnst  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  piibllc 
lapiis  held  l»y  actual  >*ettlers,  and  airainst  any  view  «if  the  free  homc^stead  policy 
which  r<*»rartl>  the  s«*ttlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  fcr  pul»lic  tniunty:  and  wc* 
demand  the  pH>siijfi' by  Conjrre.'is  of  the  comphjti*  and  satisfactory  homestead 
nieasun?  which  hH>  already  passed  the  }Iou«*e, 

U.  That  till' llei)ublican  party  is  opposed  to  any  ehanjreinour  natui*alizn- 
tion  Ittwg,  or  any  Stat«»  leurislation.  by  which  the  riirhts  of  citizenship  hlthertt> 
aceonled  t^)  Immiyrrants  fn>m  fon'iirn  lands  shall  be  abridjre<l  or  impaired;  and 
irifavofof  tri\  iiuf  a  fullan<i  (>fhcient  protection  to  the  riirhts  of  all  classes  of 
cltl/.enrt,  whether  native  <»r  naturali/ed.  both  at  home  an'!  al)road. 

l.'i.  That  appn)i)rlHtlonsby  ronjfre««9  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  natioruil  character,  n-ipiiri'd  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  an 
rxl^tinj^  commerce,  an*  authori/j.'d  by  the  Consrirution,  and  justltled  by  the 
oblivation  of  *fovernment  to  protect  the  lives  and  prop<»rty  of  its  c'tizens. 

Irt.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  impi^ratively  deman-ied  by  tho 
InleroKtsof  the  whole  coiintry:  that  the  federal  jrovernment  oii^ht  to  render 
immediate  and  cfhcientai<1  in  its  construct  ion:  and  that,  as  preliminary  there- 
to, a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  havinif  th\is  »»et  forth  our  dlstinc  ive  principle^  and  views,  we 
Inv'tc*  the  co-operation  of  Hllciti/.cns.  howr'ver  ditTcrinMr  on  other  que'*tiou3, 
who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  atlirmnnee  and  support. 

LINCOLN'S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANrE. 

SPUiv<:K!F.M).Minoifl,Mav  23.1830. 
"Hon.  Gm.  AAhmun.  PrraUlent  nf  th*'  U*'puhliraii  Sntinnnl  i^nnvt'tition: 

Sik:— I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  bv  the  ronv«.»ntion  over  which 
you  prealded, and  <»f  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the  letter  of  yourself 
and  others,  actinff  a-*  a  committi'C  of  the  CoTuvntion  for  that  purpose. 
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The  dpclnration  of  TjrIiiri|>]os  nnd  QpritlinontR  whU;h  ncr<)inpa»ief»  your  let- 
ter iiHM't-*  my  uppi'oval;  ami  it  oluill  In*  my  cait*  nut  to  violMtt?  nor  diMv>Jiarci  it 
in  any  i>:irt. 

luiplniiiipr  the  aK«istan('«»  of  T)ivinc  I'n»vi<!('nre.  and  with  duo  n-iranl  to  the 
views  luid  i'lMdintrs  <il'  u\\  who  wen;  n'pn«siiit<'d  in  tlic  Cunvi'ntion;"  to  ilio 
rifrht"!  of  all  Uw  Siat<s  arwl  Tonitorii's  and  the  |>iM)pk>  td  thr  nulicir.;  to  th«»  in- 
violiibjliiy  (d'  the  (  <>n.>«t  itiition.and  to  ihc  |:(-r|Ktiiid  unicn.  lia'-inor<y  and  pros- 
perity nl  all.  I  am  most  happy  to  e«>-op<.»rat(f  for  tho  iirariiial  smves.s  of  the- 
priuei|dr»)  declaieU  by  th«'  l'on>  <'tnion. 

Your  olili>r«'d  t'rivnd  and  f«'llow-citi/i'n. 

AliKAIlAM  ldN(H»LN. 

HAMLIN'S  IdVITKll  OF  A(  (KPTANCi:. 

W  \-ni.N<vn)N,  May  i?«MH«l«. 

Gentlk.mf.n:— V<»uroniflal  e.MtMnunicMtion  i»f  ihi-  l.»<ih  inst.,  iiilorniin^  me 
that  th«"  n'pr«'si'ntaliv«"*  ot  the  itepuMiran  party  i)|  tin-  I'niti'd  Stjili*s  a'^scm- 
lde<i  at  (hiea^-o  on  tluit  daiy  hud  by  unanimous  vtitr  m-lecti-d  n\o  as  their  eaii- 
didatc  for  the  odiee  <d'  Vice-Pn'-^i-li'iit  ni  tin.-  rnil«'«l  St:ites,  ha«<  bren  n-reived. 
to>feth«'r  with  the  n>s<dutions  adt>pted  by  iho  (.'on  vent  ion  a.s  its  dreiaraiion  of 
prin<'iph's. 

Tln'se  rewolntions  <>nuneiate  eh-nrly  and  frireibly  the  ))rineip1es  which  iinito 
us, and  tin*  <dijt'ets  proposed  to  In-  aet  ompli>hed.  Thry  tiddu'-i-i  th«'njselv«*R  u> 
all;  and  there  is  nf>iih<>r  ncci*ssity  nor  pri>priity  in  my  enrerjnu  U]ion  di>eu(c- 
Hion  of  any  of  tliem;  they  h:i  ve  the  nppro\  al  of  niy  jndp'ment.  and  i]i  any 
aeti<in  of  ndne  will  be  ftiithfully  and  eordially  su<«tairieil.  I  am  profoundly 
grateful  to  those  with  whom  it  is  my  pridr*  and  pleii'^i.re  to  eo-operate.  for  th'o 
nomination  »*')  iinexpeetedly  e<»nfi'rred.Mnil  I  desin*  to  tender. ihrouy^h  you,  l*> 
the  memlters  of  the  (.'onventiun.my  sineere  thanks  for  the  conildence  thus  le- 
posed  in  me. 

Should  the  nominati<»n.  whieh  1  now  a(?eept.  ]»e  ratilied  by  the  people,  rtn<l 
the  duties  devolve  upon  me  of  pre>*idinK'over  thi*  Senate  «d'  tlie  I'niteii  State^. 
it  will  In-  my  earnest  endeavor  faithfully  to  di«*ehar„'e  them,  with  a  Just  reKanl 
for  the  rijrhtsof  nil.  It  i>to  b(?obs<'rved  in  e«>nneetl«ui  willi  the  doinirs  (»f  tht»- 
Uepubliean  Convention. that  a  parami»unt  oljjeet  with  us  is  to  preserve  the 
normal  condition  of  <iur  mitional  domain  as  lieme»  for  fieemen. 

The  able  aidvoejite  iind  defen<liM- of  l{epublie->n  principles  whom  you  have 
nominated  for  the  hiKhe>t  place  that  eun  ^-ratity  thf  nmlijiior:  of  man,  eome>* 
fnau  a  State  whicdi  has  been  madt^  what  it  is  by  «*pecial  action  in  that  n?spectof 
wi»<e  and  uo<id  men  who  founded  "ur  inMitutioiis.  The  riijhi'i  of  free  la*  or 
have  there  been  vindii-ated  and  maintained.  Thethril't  and  enlerprlM'  which 
K>  di^'iinifuish  Illinois,  one  ol  tla*  niosi  llonri.*>liin^  St  «tes  of  the  vjorinu^  West, 
we  would  see  securetl  tx»  till  of  tlieTerrit<»rfc'<  of  the  riiioii.  and  ic^toie  p«'m<i' 
and  harmony  to  th<' whole  c<Minu-y  by  bi  inu'iinr  i»i<-k  the  government  to  what 
it  WAS  under  the  *vls<'  niui  ])atri(itic  ni'-n  who  cie.ited  it . 

If  the  Uepublie.ans**hall  sucee 'd  iiith.it  o'lji-cl.  a**  they  hupe  1/).  tlu'y  will  IrO 
lield  in  irratcful  remembrance  l»y  tlur  bu-^y  and  t«'emin'f  mdli.iii-of  luiure  a^tes*. 

1  am  \  erv  t  rulv  \oin-*:. 
ToHon.  (JeoiKO  A^hmu^.  II.  HAMLIN. 

1864." 

CAIA,  von  THE  IJALnMOHK  rONVKNTION. 

The  uiKlerf^i^rned.  who  tiy  oriu"inal  appointmi>nt.  or  Mibscipient  desiirnn- 
tlon  to  nil  vacancies,  j-oiistitute  tbe  ext'«'UtiAe  r-ommittei-  cietiicd  \t\  the  Nu- 
tiomil  Coinention  held  at  t  hica;ro  on  tlic  Pith  «iay  ol"  Ma>',  ISiiO,  «lo  hereby 
call  upon  all  quaiitled  vot.4'rs  who  desin*  the  uiu'<<nditional  mainieininee  of  tho 
I'nion,  the  su|»rem  icy  of  the  Ton^^tit  uiion.  anil  the  eompUti'  si]p|>ression  of 
the  e.xistinu*  rebcliioir.  with  the  cau.»e  iheieid',  liy  \  iwroious  \\  ar  and  all  apt  and 
idlieient  means,  losfiid  <ieleuates  to  a  i-onvention  to  a^-^enible  at  Ihibiniore, 
<»nTuesday.    t»>e  Ttii  d;iv  of  ,Iiine.   l.siJi.  m  \-*  i. 'clock,  noon,   lor  tlie  purpos**  of 

(»ri«'4«'ntiiiir  eandi'lutes  Io»  the  ofIi('c><  of  Presidmt  and  Viire-Prcsiiient  «  f  tho 
'nited  Slates.  I-'ju-h  State  having' a  repre^ei'iaiion  in  ('•  njrir's'i  will  b<.«  en- 
titled to  as  many  dile^"ate-n  as  shall  In*  eipnil  to  twice  t  he  nninl^fM-  «ir  elccioii*  to 
which  su(rh  Stale  is  entitled  in  the  elecliual  eo||r«e  of  the  ('nit«''I  Slates. 

Edwin  D.  .Moiiua.n,  New  V<irk,  Thomas  SeooNKu,  (ihlo. 

I'hiiuimni.  U.S.  L\NK.   |ii«li:ina. 

Chvhi.k.s  .1.  (itL.M  \.v.  Maine.  Samiki.  L.  (a^kv.  Kentucky, 

E.  H.  Uot.i.i.Ns,  New  Hampshire.  E.  Pk^k,  Illinois. 

L.  IlK.AiNAKO,  Vermoiil.  HKiinK.iiT  M.MoxiK,  Iowa. 

J.Z.tJooiuticii.  Massaihuseits.  AisriN  Ki.aik,  Michi>ran. 
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Thomas  (J.  Trnxri?,  Hhoilo  NianU. 
(iini.ov  \Vi:i.ii:s,  Ctinin'iTieiit. 
J»KN.MN(t    DrKll.   Nt'W  JoiH-y. 
I''l)WAI(I>   Mi'l'lIKKSON,  I't'iin. 

N'.  n    SMiTiir.us.  l>»!uw:iri'. 
J.  F.  WaciNKU,  Mnrylaiul. 


CVRL  ScHl'iiz,  Wisoon^ir.. 
\V.  I>.  Wasiibuuxk,  MiTiru'Pota. 
<'<)KNEi,ius  (.-(ii.K,  Oiliioniiu. 
Wsi.  A.  Phillips,  Kuiihiis. 
it.  11.  Irl*<h.  NfbmskM. 
Joseph  Geiuiaki>i\  D.  C. 


MA  INK. 

At  lyiKtr, 

N.  A.  FiirwiH. 
S.  F.  Ilirs-y. 
.hid.  )l.  Kiirloiu'li. 
.hiiiics  Druininiiiul. 

1  .J.  II.  Drii  ninorul. 
'rh<i-«.  yiiiml'V. 

2  I..)t  M.  MtM-nli. 
N.  Munill. 

3  I  J.  W.  Noft-ii*. 
Jos.  I'larke. 

4  <MMi.  K.  .hrwott. 
F..  (I.  I > II tin. 

5  Win.  Mc<;iiv(rry. 
L.  1^.  Wu«Uworth. 

NEW  HAMI'SHIUE. 

At  iMrQf. 

Onflow  Stiurns. 

Wm    Iluih'. 

Jfio.  It    «  l:irK«-. 

Thn>4.  r.  SuwytT. 
T)i»triviA. 

1  Jo**.  JJ.  Adams. 
IJ.  J.t'oN*. 

2  Ell.  Si)aiil«linjf. 
I'dviil  rros.-;. 

3  siM'pnrd  L.  Uowcrs. 
E.  L.  (.olhy. 

VKUMUNT. 

At  T.'ir'jr. 

Solniimn  F(^<)t. 

K.  IV  Wjiltoii. 

A    F.  Iliiiiton. 

<'Hn>lu8  Nt)yo3. 
DMrh'ti*. 

1  Edwin  Ilamtnond. 
A.  H.'(;HnliHT. 

2  Honu'<'  Fairbanks. 
U.  W.   Hiirtlioioiiicw. 

3  Hra«ll<'y  Harlow. 
Henry  Stowoll. 

MAS.SACIU>E'rrS. 

At  lAiruf. 

Alex  ir.  Bullock 

Wm.  Clatlin. 

John  A.  Andrew. 

Jai».  T.  Ilobinsou. 
DUtrictft. 

1  Geo.  Maraton. 
J.  HouriK', ,Ir. 

2  11.  W.  HaiTirt. 
H.  A.  Scnidrt^T. 

8    (teo.  A.  ShMw. 
(Jinerv  Twicheil. 

4  F.  IJ.  Fjiy. 
R.  L.  IMrlbiink. 

5  S.  Phillips. 


DELEfJ.VTES  IJY  ijTATES. 

J.  CHiird. 

6  <:.  W.  Cothnin. 
(;.  <).  Ujipstow. 

7  r.  K.  Ti-ain. 
T.  W«nt*orth. 

8  A.r.  Muvhew. 
r.  F.  Adamj*,Jr. 

9  r.  iJ.  Sleven**. 
rha«.  A.  Stevens. 

in    H.  .\l«'Ximdr»r,  Jr. 
A.  J.  Wuierman. 

RHODE  INLAND. 

At  I  At  rue. 

ThoH.  Dnrfeo. 

Joel  M.  SpencrT. 

Edwnrd  Harris. 

Asti  M.  (jammell. 
IihtrUtit. 

1  Jamt»«  De Wolf  Perry. 
Henry  H.  Fay. 

2  (I<'o.  I).  Cross. 
Jno.  J.  Reynolds. 

CONNF.CTICL'T. 

Af  hnrof. 

.Joseph  R.  Haw  ley. 

Au^nstns  ItnindajfOf. 

r.  S.  Hn-hnell. 

Wm.  T.  .Min(»r. 
In'ittrirtH. 

1  H.  A.  r.rant. 
.la^pcr  M.  Itolton. 

2  Orvillr  H.Pratt. 
Saniui'I  \s.  Warner. 

::    (;.  W.  Phillips. 

JaiiW'>    Movd  (irecn. 
4    (HiviT  U.  Ferry. 

W.  W.  Wclrh. 

NEW  YORK. 

At  Liirii<. 

Henry  J.    Itaymond. 

Daniel  S.  lM(?klnsou. 

LyniHn  TnMnain. 

l're«ton  Kinyr. 
JfiKtrittf. 

1  f;eo.  Wm.  Curtis. 
Jno.  .\.  KinM*. 

2  Chas.  L.  ReuedlcL 
A.  ,M.  Rli!**«. 

3  W.  A.  <obb. 
A.  F.  Cii  npbc'll. 

4  J.  R.T:ivI.«r. 
Sheridjui  >hook. 

5  David  M  iiler. 
S.  L.  Ma«'ombiT. 

C  >iineon  Draper. 

John  Ke\  ser. 
7    W.  K.  Diirvea. 

R.  F.  .\iidr<»ws. 
9    1.  R.  Murphy. 


Wm.  R.  Stewart. 
Abnun  Wakeman. 
A.  J.  Wiliiani.son. 
Wm.  J.  (Jroo, 
K.  M.  Madden. 
John  Cadmari. 
Jiu».  W.  Dnteher. 
Wni.  .Masten. 
Reiib(>n  Ciillin. 
iico.  Wallc»r«l. 
Clark  H.  Cochrane. 
A'*»ibel  C.  C.eiT. 
Jno.  T.  Masters, 
(ii'o.  W.  Palmer. 
W.  W.  Rockwell. 
W.  S.  Di<'kenc>on. 
W.  A.  Dart. 
Chas.  Stanfonl. 
A.  H.  Ayer. 
L.  J.  Walworth. 
It.  S.  Huvrhstoti. 
J.O.  Donnell. 
H.  M.  Hiirch. 
Ellis  H.  Roberts. 
^amuol  Campbell. 
J..  H.  Conklin. 
C'has.  L.  Kennedy. 
T.  R.  Fitch. 
R.  H.lMiell. 
S.  R.  Ciavitt. 
Wm.  Jiurronxhs. 
M.  H.  Lawrence. 
vW.  H.  Smith. 
M.  M.Cass. 
W.  S.  Lint?oln. 
Asher  Tyler. 
E.  D.  liOveridv""'*. 
Dan  H.  Cole. 
Jno.  Van  ViMirbies. 
Henry  Wilbur. 
Hiram  CSanliur. 
Rut  us  W  heeler. 
O.  J.  iJreen. 
H.  Van  Aernnm. 
Cie(».  W.  Patteison. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

At  Lmvr. 

Wm.  A.  New*  11. 

Marcux  L.  Ward. 

Jo-.T.  Croweil. 

.las.  M.  Scovell. 
I}istiirtt<. 

1  Edward  Rrottle. 
T.  Pauldimr. 

2  W.  F.  Brown. 
S.  A.  Dobl»ins. 

3  Jno.  1.  Blair. 
A.  D.  Hope. 

4  Joseph  Cault. 
SocraicTJi  Tut  tie. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 

u; 

IT 

IS 

lt» 

2U 
21 


24 


2.'» 


20 


if 


2!> 

20 
31 
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DELEGATKS  IJY  >T ATi:^.- Cunt inual. 


5    Phils.  H.  Wnr^li. 

PKN.NSVhVAMA. 

At  Lnnjf. 

f^imnii  Pnnicron. 
A.  K.  M«M  hi IV. 
W.  W,  Krtilmin. 
M.  |{.  I.«»\vry. 

I     A.  '  K  SliMiiik*-:*. 

KliiMl  Will-. I. 
:»     P.C.  KlIiiiMK.".-. 

.lollll    tl<>ll!M'.». 

.•{  J.  M.  r.'v. 

\N  IM.    AM»Ih'W«4. 

4     {'.  A.  \N;ill..-ni. 

i.  Ii.i»>.  'l!i«'mj»sii  I. 
ft    Su-pli-  n  11.  i'liil  :ps 

.J.  (i.lhinl. 
ti     l)itiM*>i  I).  Ilitiitr. 

.Iiu».  H  .  '  »1;\  iT. 
T     Wrn.  K     It.ulM.T. 

M.  .loiii'-  lir«'»»kt'. 
8    L<'v:  11.  Miinh. 

Ivlwjir<l  It  i>.»ko. 
\)    'iM!i.i<Ii'i:-  .'^l«'i«Mi'*. 

'I  Jio-.  v..  Franklin. 

10  .l:is    II    <  ainiilM'll. 
<;.  I».iv  •..)n  1  iil<MiMn. 

1'     A.  11.  i;.  .Uor. 

W'lu.  Liil\  . 
1:!     (J. Ill ««.»):»  .\.  (I row. 

F.  T.  Ailn-n.  P. 

i;{      H.  F.    I'nw'il. 

J{.  John. 

11  (ji*o    Hcrvrin'r. 
.l!U>.  |{.  rai-kor, 

I.')    Tho-'.  1*..  <  .1  Ijijiii. 

li.  Kanllnum. 
1«>    Jn«>.  Mi'wait . 

Kdwanl  *'iiiil 
17     H.  It.   W;;.Mnn. 

,1.  i:.  <'lja:;flU-i. 
Irt    H.  .loliti^o!). 

S.  F.  Wil-or.. 
I'.i    .Iti^ii-ph  llrMih  r*'Oii. 

W.  Iti*n«i<»n. 
20    1>.  V.  l>..M-ri<-ksoii. 

L    .1.  Ui't'iT". 
L'l     Wni.  K.  ."^n-'ar 

(■\ni-»  I*.  \|miU-1". 
:rj     A     M.  IJicwn. 

W'xu.  H.  Nrjrlov. 
'£\    S.  A.  rurvianl-e. 

A.  Hv\  nol'N. 
:;*     Jrt.-.  A.  .).  IJiU'Lurmii. 

W.   W.  I IV in. 


DELAWARE. 

At  r^nrgc. 

E.  G.  Bm^Uonl. 
(Joo.  Z.  Tyboiit. 
Win.  Ciiinniindi. 
N.  H.  SmithoM. 
Jacob  Mooiv. 
ilenj.  iiurton. 


MARVLAM*. 


At  T.nnv 


ijtii  {It . 

H.  11.  (lolilsboriMijrli. 

li    W.  llothiian. 

J  no,  ,\    J.  <  ri'S'iwf'J:, 

AHii'ii  {'.  itVK'i'W. 
Districts. 
1    W   J.  Lronnnl 

L.  E.  ^timtrhn. 
'2    Jos.  J.  htfwart. 

F.  M.  All.Mi. 
:?    AivhiiiMhi  St«Tliii»r. 

llii^'h  L.  Hoinl 

4  F'r.iiik  A.  S'liliy 
Italic  Ni'slnti. 

5  Jno.  ('.  lIoliniKi 

W.  L.  W.  S.-al>io.»k, 

UHH). 

..1/  J.nnjr. 

Win.  Drnnifion. 

l)!i\  ill  Toil 

('niiiinluis  Dflnno. 

*i.  Voiin  x  I>or>M*y 
7>;  .//iV/.v. 

1     M.  A.  J  lie.  1  i 

.\.  F.  Pirrv. 
'2    <.  V   Ciirv 

M.  I»    <:n.'liH^. 
a    <Jro.   R.  Sau't'. 

]..  Dunham. 
4     W.  A.  Wiston. 

E.  1*.  Fyliv 
•)    J.  D    (lark 

c.  ParnnMitfr. 
»i    ChaTnli'-r**  Hainl. 

W.  R    Smith. 
7    E.  F.  DraKo 

A.  H.  Riitil«'s. 
H    I>.  H.  ^\^\o. 

\l    r.   Hi'diTi'S. 
M    L.  Q.  lJa\v<.>n. 

I.    (i     Harkin'.*''*. 
1(J    <M'<».  Willijiin 

D.  W.  H.  Howard. 
H    (ion.  A.  Walhr. 

Will.  Elli>i»n. 
\:l    Jno.  A     Ifiiiitor. 

Jianiol  Kil;roiv. 
i:{    Jo«<    (  .  Dcvin 

E.  R.  Evans. 

14  Smith  On- 
n.  a.  Rlake 

15  J«»s.   Kc'S«iinji«»r. 
Ed.  An -hi  I. aid. 

Irt    r:ha.'<.   If  an' 
Isuiu.'  Morton. 

17  L.  W.  Potter 
Roht.  Shi'rranl. 

18  W.  H.  I'p-on. 
D.  R.  Tilden. 

9    .M.  (\<'nntli'ld. 

F.  Klii.sniRn. 

INDIANA. 

At  fjoriir. 

Daniel  Ma**-. 
JiiiiK^s  L.  Vatt'S. 
John  Rcanl. 
Isaac  JenkinRon, 


r'iiitrirtft. 
I     L   i^    DoHrulor. 

t\  M    AiUn. 
•J    Jo>»<o  J.  Hn)\vn. 

II     \Vi  (MllxTry. 
:;     W    .M     Dunn. 

Coo.  A     Mu^ikii  k. 
4     Wi|<(Mi  MiMi'ow. 

John  i'l-rris. 
.;"»     ^hioH  Murphy 

IJoii.i.  I".  Milior. 
r.    .i|io    W.  l{a,\. 

!.(  \  i  Kiitor. 
I     i>r.  St«-\  onson. 

F/ij  K'.oil. 
i^    D.  r.  \  iu'on. 

].t  \\  i«  15.  Siiiinis. 
t'    .».  M.  Kovn<«lii>. 

D.  \{    Riar^M. 

10  lsna<- .Ionku)<on. 
.laiiu-*  S.  roliin**. 

11  .lohn   L.  WiNoii. 
Datii<'l  L.  Itn.>ivn. 

low  A. 

J.'    /.rllj/'. 

\V    .\1.  Siono. 
J.T.  ChnU. 
I'raui'ls  Sprin^or. 
D.  D.  iliasi.-. 

1  li.  W.  MoCrarv. 

D.  P.  Mwbh.>4 

2  D    W.  Klli-. 
Jolin    S    .'^tarv. 

;;    J.  >.  \ViM.«l\\ard. 

C    Korndr 
4     D    (;.  Wonlon 

.1 .  .M  .  Ilnulrick. 
r>    ('oii'Nofl. 

FraiiK  >tn*ot . 
G    (I.  M.  Wnodhury. 

P.  Moh-ndy. 

ILLINOIS. 

At  L'liv. 
li.  r.  Cook. 

Lronaid  Swi'tt. 
J.  A.    Powo'I 
A     M.  Hurley. 

j):.<ti  ii-in. 

1    J    Y.  s^'a:nini>n. 

Loi'cn/.  JtioiiiMno. 
'J    (iro.  ^.  HaiiKs. 

E.  1»     F<MT>. 

G    J.  W.  SUair«T. 

James  Mei'oy. 
4     Hari'iH)!!  DilN. 

Solon  ItiirrouKbs. 
r»    H  .  F.  Rovfo. 

(lark  E.  Oirr. 
ft    Jo^oph  L.  Hniden. 

W.  Hu.<hnoll. 
7    C:    W   IN'oves. 

Jaiiie^r»uiiv 
^    John  ThonuH. 

William  Copp. 
Kt    L.  l{ho«lis. 

Morris  p.  Rrown. 
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i)i:i.i:«;.\Ti:>  nv  sT.\TKs.-r.i>2*ii»/r/. 


minnksmta. 

-Is'  Lnrtjr 

Tho«».  Siitiixoii. 
W.  it    Ihiti.-r 
]>anii-l  (  :iiii<>t-fi7i. 
<  hil^.  M.   Iiiiily. 

riM^    Tivior 
.liio     Mi«  u-i»*!\ 

Waii'iMi  nii.-t«i 

KANSAS 

-If  Lnrtj,  . 

J.  ii.  I.iinc. 
M.  H.  hishy. 
A.  i\   WxUWv 
V.  W    ri.ttrr 

T    .M.   n.»w<»n. 
M.  W    l>*laljm 


MK  IIMJAN. 

At  T.nnh  . 

Au-ijii   15  ;i;r 
Miirsh  lii'l'imjjr- 
N«mI  (Ir.JV. 

ruftf  \i  tit . 

1    Il.Klffir 

Will.  J{.  Noy«-s 
Ij    I*.  Ai«-.\,in<ii'!  . 
.1.  H.   K.l>.v, 
r    T.  <;orlijii«i. 
K    Lri%*nMi('i*. 
<  Kiiiotnl  'r«i\v«  r 
W.  J.  <'oinwc'i; 

O.  I>,  riiiiifcr. 
J.  n.  U'jtlkrr. 
li.  Shfliloii. 


t 


•» 


I* 


5 


<*• 


WISCOXSIX 

Kdwanl  Stiloinon 
A.  \V.  KiiiKliill. 
Aiisrils  ('tiiiU'inrj. 
Sro<MiiMl  Jti'lii. 
Dii*trirts. 

1  .lohii  F     I'littiT. 
<\  r.  Shoif's. 

2  J.  T.  Mn:iK. 

J.  IJ.  ('H»«x«Mlav-. 

3  S.  S.  Wiikiiis/>n. 
J.  M.  HiiiK^liiiu. 


<; 


I. 

J 
i» 

\ 

I. 
I 


.1 


If.  r.ir.'V 
M    i;il:,rt 

Smu  \*  T 
M     Ki:ii!).ill 
K    \V..|,I» 
1"    I'l.pi' 

h  '  •■;»'' 

<  t|;niini«\   I     Filli-y. 

Ii"!)j.  K    I,ii:tii 

«  .  I  -    Dr'k.- 

•'     I',  lii'iiliiinlii 

.1    \V.  I».',v-li 
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TIIK  PLATFORM. 

1.  1i*'Mnlr»«l,  Thai  it  i<  lh«'  hi>£h<>.<t  «liity  of  ovorv  Amorlcan  citl/on  to  main 
tain  Hfrainst  all  t)  t>ir  «'iu<ii>ii"i.  thr  intt<^rit'y  of  ihr  t'^iiion.  ini'l  tho  paniinoiint 
authority  of  the  (  oii'^titii  t'on  :iii«l  law«*of  the  T'nitfd  States:  and  that,  laying 
af*ld<' all  (litU'U.'iHM*-*  of  jjolitical  opinion.  wi»  pli«d»rc»  ouj-si.'lv<'s.  a!<  l'tii»>n  men, 
Hiiimatcd  by  a  I'omnion  Kt-ntiiiiont  an<i  aiini:.^'  nt  a  common  objen.todo  cvery- 
thinff  in  oiir  power  to  »j<l  ih«*  irovornineiit  in  (jiit-lllnir  by  fon-e  of  annsthc  rt^ 
Ix'llioii  now  laviny- a^Miiii*«i  its  authority,  and  in  bn'.jrinK'  to  the  punishment 
due  to  th«*ir  erimr**  the  reb^'is  aed  traitor^  arniyed  against  it. 

i.     lifHtiht'fU  That  we  approve  the  d'*t«*rniiiiaiion  of  theK-ov<'rnment  of  the 
United  State*  not  to  coinpronii.>iu  with  the  rebels,  or  to  offer  them  any  terms  of 


fj4S  inSTOUY    OF    TlIK    KKl'UnLICAN    PAUTV. 

pcnco.  cxi't'pt  surh  »-  lu.iv  »»(?  liu«c<l  upon  hd  wii.'oiKlitUmal  surrender  of  their 
DOHtilily  II ml  ii  n-mrii  to  their  junt  allcviinicc  to  thr*  <.'oiistituLk>ii  and  laws  of 
the  rnitcd  St-utes,  and  thnt  we  cill  iipnn  tli<>  u'ovrrninont  to  maintain  this  po- 
Hiiion.  ami  to  pro«<'<Mit<'  tin-  war  witli  tlio  iitino«'t  imis-sIMo  vi^ort^ithocuinplote 
huppri'ssion  of  tlir  J<fh<'Ilion,  in  t'lill  n-liaiUM' up<in  tin;  s<.-lt-sa<'r!h-inK"  patriot- 
ism, tlic  iKToic  valor  ami  the  uii'lyimr  dt.'Vution  of  the  American  people  to  their 
iountiy  nnd  its  lr«'«'  in'*titulii»n'*.' 

;{.  liri-ilrnt,  'lliiit  n.^  Hlsivf-ry  wm**  tln'  <NMi'«f',  an<l  now  o<»nHtituto^  tho 
htn'ii;jrtli  oi  tlii*;  n-bcliion,  and  ic^  it  mii'^t  In*,  nlway**  and  everywhrre.  ImMilo  to 
tho  priMciplf-i  of  rcpuhliciin  govern  nifi)  I.  .iii>t-('i'  iiiul  the  national  safety  de- 
inttnd  it''  liiti-r  and  coinplfic  extirpation  tnwii  th<>  loilMf  tUe  lirpnldit*;  and  that 
while  wo  u]>hiiiil  and  maintain  tlH'  ai'r>^  ami  pnirianiati<wis  by  whioh  tho  v'overn- 
mi'iit.  ill  iisown  detiMise,  has  ainicil  a  <l«':ith-bl>\v  at  this  ^Ijrantie  evil,  we  are  in 
lavor.  liirth»'nm»ri-.  ol'^nrh  an  anieniltm-ni  to  the  Constitution,  to  he  nnido  by 
the  i>»'npU*  in  tronlorinity  with  its  pr(>\  isi(>n>,  as  shall  terminate  and  Pirever  pn>- 
hlbit  till'  existence  <d"  slavery  within  the  limit>ur  tlie  Jurisdietii>nof  Ihe  Unitevl 
J?tates. 

4.  Iit:*oli'nl,  Tliat  the  tliank«  of  the  American  pe<)pl<»aredue  to  th<»  8»d<lier« 
and  sailor**  of  th«' army  ami  iia\y.  who  have  pi-rile  I  their  lives  in  delons<.»  of 
theireountry  and  in  vindn-ati<»n  rd"  tin*  honor  ol  i^^  Ihiir :  that  th*'  nation  owes  to 
thi'in  M»i>ic  permanent  re-'o)fnition  of  their  patrlotNin  ami  their  \aior,  and 
ample  anil  permanent  provi'^ion  tor  those  id' their  ^-iirx  Ivors  who  have  received 
disablinir  and  honorable  wounds  in  tlM>  servii'«>  of  the  country:  and  that  tli(« 
memorie-  ot  those  wtio  have  fallen  in  its*  defence  shall  l)e  held"  in  grateful  and 
everla.-tlnfr  leniembnince. 

.'».  Iir}t>ilrnl,  That  we  appn»ve  anil  applaud  the  praetlcnl  wisdom,  the  un- 
sellish  patriotism,  and  the  unswerving'  liilelit>  tothe  Coie^titution  and  tho  prin- 
ciples of  American  Iil»erty,  with  whi<'h  Ahniham  lilncoln  hasdiseharured.undtrr 
clrcumslanee*' of  unparalleled  difliculty,  tlie  trre'it  dutie**  ami  respiui'^Udlities 
ofthe  I'resldentiid  oMiee;  that  we  apprtive  and  endoise.  as  deinandi'd  by  the 
cmer^reney  and  essential  to  the  preservation  (d  thi»  nation  and  as  within  tho- 
provi«<ionsfif  the('onstitutlon,  the  mea*'uresHml  act*:  whicli  he  has  adopted  to 
defend  the  nation  auainst  Its  open  and  sei'ret  loe<;  that  we  approve,  I'Speeially^ 
the  ]*roclamation  of  ICmancipaiion.  and  the  employment  a^i  rnioii  soldiers  ot 
men  h<'ret<d<»re  held  in  sla>  cry :  and  that  we  ha\e  full  conhdenee  in  his  detiT- 
niination  t(»carry  these  an<l  all  otiier  eonstiiiitiorai  measures  et^sentiai  to  the 
ealvation  rd'  the  country  into  full  and  complete  ell'eet. 

Vt.  lir.Holriil,  Tliat  wedeem  it  e>s«'ntial  to  the>fenenil  welfarethat  liarmony 
Fhouli]  jirevaii  in  the  national  eoun<'ils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy  of  publle 
contldeiiee  and  ollieial  tru^t  tlio>*i.'  only  who  e<)nlially  indorse  the  principle:* 
pnx'laimeil  in  theue  reso|iitioiJi>,  and  whieh  sliould  ebaracteri/i*  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ^^overnment. 

7.  litudlrr.il.  That  theirovernment  owi  s  t<»  all  men  employed  In  its  armies, 
'Without  ret:ard  to  distineti«>n  of  i«ohn*,  the  full  prote<'tion  of  "the  laws  of  wair. 
and  that  any  violation  of  thesi' laws,  »»r  of  the  n«a«ri's  of  eiviliz<Ml  nations 
In  time  (»f  war,  by  th<»  rc^bels  now  in  arni'^,  sliouhi  be  made  tho  8ul)ject  of 
prompt  and  full  redress. 

^.  JO\'<tdred,  That  forel»rn  immitrration.  which  in  the  papt  lias  ud<led  f<o 
much  to  till*  wealth.  dev<dopment  ot  resounres  and  increase  oi  )iower  to  this 
nation— the  asylum  <d  thi*  opprc'sseil  ot  all  nations— should  be  fosterei!  and 
eneouiaureil  by  a  liberal  an<l  just  poliey. 

H.  HtKohu'.d^  'Vtuit  we  are  in  favor  id'  a  sp?edy  construction  of  the  raiiroail 
to  the  raeilie  coast. 

10.  Itcfidn'l,  That  the  national  faith,  pledir^'d  fr)r  tho  redemption  of  tho 
piiiilie  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  ami  that  for  this  piirpos.;  we  recommend 
economy  and  rl^rid  roHpon'»ibility  in  th"  public  exp.?nditurtfs,  and  a  vi^ortms 
and  ju<r  system  (d' taxation;  and  that  it  is  th*!  duty  of  every  lojalSUitc to  sus- 
tain the  cr<«dit  ami  proimde  the  use  of  th=.»  national  currency. 

11.  /^'/<r^^'«•«/,  'I'hat  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  srovernment. 
that  the  people  (»f  the  l^^nited  States  can  never  re^rarJ  with  indifference  the 
att<Mnpt  of  aiiy  Huropean  ]M)wer  to  overthrow  by  force  or  to  supplant  by  fraud 
the  institutions  of  any  n.*i»ubllcan  *r»)vernment  on  the  Western  (Jimtinent;  and 
that  they  will  view  with  extriMue  jeal(»usy,  as  menacing'  to  the  i)eace  and  inde- 
pendence id' their  own  country,  th<?  elTorts  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new 
footholds  lor  monari'hial  iroverninent'i,  sustained  by  foreign  military  force, 
io  near  pn».\imity  to  tlie  United  States. 

LINCOLN'S  SE(.ONr)  LKTTKit  OF  ACCKPTANCE. 

KxKCUTivK  Mansion-.  Wasiiixctov,  June  27.  1  ST, l 
lion.  M'iUinin  Dcnnlmn  aiul  othcrit,   a  Ounmittce  of  the  Union  yational  Con- 

vcnUtnt: 

(;»NTi.F..\fKN  :— Your  letter  of  the  Hth  instant,  formally  notifying  mo 
that   J   liave    been    nominated  by   th-j  convention   you    represent   for   tho 
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Pro^ii'li  nry  nf  ih**  I'liiifil  Siiiti  -.  1'M-  imir  yi'jir«s  from  th«;  ill)  i.f  Mrtroh  n«'\r, 
biiH  Im'«ii  r<M'i'i\i'«|.  TIh'  ni>iii)ri:ili(in  )•»  »rniti  fully  MiTi|»t«Ml.  n?  tlie  rc"*oliniv»m 
of  lilt'  innvf'ini<»ti-  rjilU'il  tin*  plMtNinn    .m-  h<'Artily  ii|>pro\«'il. 

Wlii  ••  Tln' ri«'«)iiniiiti  ill  n'«inf|  l«i  ><ii]>|'lMiilini.''  ol  rcpuMK-.m  L'<»v<Tniii' iit 
upon  111*- Wi  ••tfiii  < '(Mtiiiii'Mt  i>tuMv  riii)((in-f<l  in.  tlu-n*  ini<fhi  tn  inisiiiiili  !*• 
staiKliiiL'  Will*  I  not  to  i'iiy  thiit  ili«-  iii»iticn  <■]  ilu-  l'ox  «>rrMi(  n(  in  i-chiliriii  lo 
Xhv  ijitinri  nf  I'l-MMi?!'  tinil  Mixirti.  :i<  av^i  ni«  il  ilir<iUbh  tlj«'  STjiti*  lM'[«fnt- 
iiK'Dt,  Hiiil  nMloi>ir<]  tiv  thr  (-(inx  i-rit  ii<n.  Mninnu' t  hf  iiii'n.ourcs  iiri<i  ;ii-|n  (•!'  tli<> 
K.\<Tiiti\  ('.  will  tie  liiilhfiilly  ti'Min;:i.iiiM|  »<»  lonu*  :<?<  tin'  f\:i\v  of  Iturts  ^llll•l 
louvc  ttnit  iio<.iiion  ]u'rtin«'ni  iiml  :i|m  lirtit.jc. 

I  :tni  •'•*|M'<-iji|ly  wnitill'«l  lli:ii  Ilu-  -•-!.li<TS  an<l  •Jt-jiiiwii  wi'n-  not  ror;:ott<*n  liy 
tht*  ron\  <'nli<in.  n-  lh»'y  Itnrx  <t  iim-r  Mml  wll  !•«•  nMiit'iiihtriMl  liy  a  m'Hti'twi 
rojjnttv  tor  wl)niii>  •«<tl\  atmii  tlii'X  'l«-\  •  ti*  rhi'ir  livr's. 

TliMnkinir  \ou  tor  ihr  kinii  :ui'l  i-inn|»linn'nrji»"y  t'-rni'i  iti  wliir'i  y<iii  hivrr 
roininiiiiii':it>'ti  tlif  noniiit:ii{iMi  todi  «iih*  r  |iioc(  f'<]MnrH  ot  thi>  i  on\  rnlii>n, 
1  HUb-iTil'i- rnvsrlf  y«»iir  oln'tlnmt  .«.trv:iTM, 

AIJKAHAM  I.lNCnLX. 

,;nn\H>\'  i.i:rn:!:  or  .xcrr.p'rANri:. 

^;  \>iivjLi,K,  Tknn..  Jiilyj.  lH«:i. 

Hon.    M'.   Ihuiii.-»n,    f'hoiimnii.    fnl   fU.'i".    t'i>mmitttx  yati*  hiil  rin-in  (on- 

i't:ntinti: 

Cii:NTi.KMKN:-  Viinr  conunnnit-jiTion  of  tIh*  'itli  nit.,  inlrjrniini.''  ni*-  of 
my  niMninution  lor  ihi-  V ir  '-I'n'ci'lrnry  ot  tbi-  l.'ni!<Ml  SimIc**.  by  tIk' 
NHtioiiMl  <'onvfitioi)  lii'l<l  at  Mi>nni>n'.  Mii>l  iin'^o'-iii  •-  u  co|iy  oi  il).*  n'-^oj-.j- 
tion^  aditptcil  hy  that  hmly,  wm'*  not  rct-i-ivril  until  i'if:i'»th  ult. 

A  n-ply  had  Imm-fi  i»ifviou"»Iy  ni:til»'  to  tin*  ai-tio  j  of  the  convr'ntiini  in  i»r'»- 
Hciitiitir  my  n«m«*.  in  a  -[M'l-ch  i|««ii\«'n-il  in  tlii.-iMfy  i»n  tho  <-v«'nlnif  ^uiM-fiC'linv 
Th<«  Mrl.journtiifiit  of  thr  ofjnvrTi'ion.  in  whii'h  1  {n«lii-at«'fl  mv  ii»'fi'pr:inri- of 
thf  ili<«tinKiii-'<ii<^l  honor  conffrro'l  l»v  tii  it  l><)<ly.  a'i<l  fl  'tltifl  tli*  u-roumls  upon 
•jfhif.'h  that  aLMM'ptan«*<*  wa«  Im"**'!!,  ••ul»-tarjtially  "iaylnL*-  what  [  ha\i'  now  to  -ay. 
rn)ni  the:  <*onini«'nti*  marlr  upon  ttrit -p.-c -h  liy  thi*  Niiri-ni'i  prr'<<M-i  of  thr coun- 
try, to  wtiich  my  utt<*ntion  ha<  Imtu  ilin-ftfd,  I  i'onsiil«>r  it  to  U-  n';LrariU*(i  as  a 

fiili  acc<*p**i"*"<*- 

In  vi«w,  ho\vo\f'r,  <»f  tho  il«  >ir^  rxpro*<u»iI  in  your  conimiinii'ntioii,  I  will 
iu<»n'  fully  allude  to H  f<.'W  iM>int-*  that  Iiaxi-  been  hort'tofori.'  pn'si-nu'd. 

My  opinion  on  thr*  loudfnir  jpH'-ttioii^  at  pn"*«»nt  airitatin^f-  and  ili'.tnictinir 
thr  public  mind,  and  ospcr^ia  ly  in  rrtVn.Mirc  to  th«'  rebellion  now  bfinir  wat'cd 
auainst  tlu"  trovernment  iir.il  autiioltyof  tin*  !'niii'«l  Staler.  I  pr  siinii- arc 
ircnc-nilly  undiTst<KMl.  Ilefore  tlie  Southern  p-MipN*  a.s«*ume«l  a  iMdliifen-nt  atti- 
tude, and  repeate«lly  since,  I  to«ik  o(;ra«<ion  to  most  frankly  declare  the  vlfws 
I  then  entertained  in  relatii>n  to  thi.*  wick^'d  purpo-Ji-s  of  the  ^outliern  pt)iiti- 
i-ians.  'I'hoy  have  »inee  iindr-iirom?  but  littl**  if  any  ch^niri'.  Tinn-  and  sub- 
Kc^quent  events  have  nither  confirmed  ilian  diminished  my  conlldcnce  iu  their 
corre<'tiM'SS. 

At  the  be>finnlDflrof  this  jrn'at  "trnyry!*'.  1  entertainc«l  the  siimo  opinion  of 
It  I  do  nr>w.  and  in  my  place  in  tlii'  Si-tiat*-  I  di-nounced  it  as  treason,  worthy 
xho  punishment  of  death,  and  warned  the  trovernment  and  people  of  tho 
imp"ndinK  tlan^rer.  IJut  my  voleo  wa«<  n<it  heard  nor  counsel  heeded 
until  it  was  tt»o  late  to  avert  the  storm  It  '<tlll  <-ontlnued  ti>  irather  over 
ii<4  without  molestation  from  thr*  authoriiii'^^  at  Wasliimrton,  until  at  len^rtli 
it  broke  with  all  it-*  fury  upon  the  country.  And  now,  if  wo  would  save 
the  povernnn.'nt  from  beinu'  overwhelm-'l  by  it,  we  mi  >t  mer-t  it  in  tho 
true  -spirit  of  patriotism,  and  In-in^r  traitor"*  tt)  liie  puni-^hment  due  their 
crime.  an<l,  Inf  fitrcr.  uf  arm*,  cru'^h  out  an«l  subdut>  the  la-*t  vestijre  of  rt»l)el 
authftrity  in  everv  State.  I  felt  tlu.-n  a<  now.  that  the  ilo^rruoHon  of  tlie  >fov- 
ernment  was  <h'liberati'ly  d«'t«'rmined  upon  bywicknl  and  de»»ivrtii"K' conspira- 
tors, whose  liv«"s  and  fortune's  were  pIcilLn-il  io  carry  it  out;  and  that  nocr>ni- 
pronii'ie  Ph«»rl  of  une()nditi(»nal  n'cojrnition  of  tho  Southern  Statx?-*.  con  d 
nowlie  proposcfl  which  thc«y  w<iuldac<'ppt .  Th*' ciarnorfor  "Southern  rights, '* 
as  the  Southern  journals  were  pU'a»«e<l  to  dcsiirnate  their  ntllyinir  cry,  wa.H  not 
to  secure  their a.ssumed  rijfhts  \n  th*i  riii>ini.iiul  mi'ler  the  i'lthstfiiitinn,  but  to 
disrupt  the  i^ov('rnment  and  establish  an  inrlep*-ndcnt  org-ani/.ation,  based 
upon  slavery,  whi<'h  thi'y  could  at  all  time-*  contn>l. 

The  si'paration  of  th^»  K''^)vernm«'nt  h.i>*  tor  year*  pa-^t  beon  the  cherished 
purrM>seof  Southern  leaden*.  itaf}lcd  in  isMbythr*  stern,  patriotic  heroism  cjf 
Anilrew  .Jacfkson.  they  sulb*nly  ac<|ui<»mMMl,  only  t'^  mature  their  dialxdical 
Pchemes  and  await  the  n,'curn "lice  ot  uion*  favoraI>le  opportunity  to  <»xecnto 
them.  TlK'pifte.vt  was  taritT.  an<l  .lack'*!)!!,  after  feiliriir  their  schemes  of  nulli- 
fication ami  disunion,  with  prophetic  ]M'rspicacity  warned  thr*  country  ag'ainst 
thon'uewalof  their  efforts  to  dismember  the  urovernment. 

In  a  letter,  dateilMayl.  ItWi.  to  Hev.  A.  .1.  Crawfonl.  after  demonBt rating 
the  heartless  insincerity  of  the  Southern  nullilh'rs,  be  said: 
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"Th-n'fori'.  Uio  tiirifT  wasonlva  pn'icxr.ii-i  1 'T^n  liDiiuI  a  SiMithcin  Ton- 
fi"iU»r!H-y  thi' iral  »»l»jiM't ;  tlic  next  iM'i-icxt  will  In-  rlu-  Ni'iltit*  or  ^lav^.'^y  <|Ui."S- 
tioii." 

Tutu}  hji<*  lully  vfHliril  t  hi**  pro  Ifliiin.anil  ^^ «»  Innonow  not  (Hilv  Iho 
'•Ni'«io<»r  sla\ri>  I  ji  not  ion"  itHu  pn  1«-\i,  l>iit  liir  i<-:il  r;ms<»  nl"  iIjc  Hctn'Mion, 
uiid  bnth  inn^l  m^  down  t<>L'(>tlici'.  h  i*:  vain  m  utti-iiipt  ><>  K'consiriii-i  the* 
I'ninn  >\  itli  ih«'(li»ir:iclint'^  «'lr!iu'!it  ol  >la\i'r>  in  il.  I-!\|  »'iii  iii*f  li:i*i  <I<'ini»r 
vi.riiti'fl  it."  in(-(iiiipii1il>ilit y  \v  ilh  Irrr  tin<i  rcpiiiilirjiii  ;;(>\  «Tr!ii)('nis.titi<l  it  wo'it.l 
ln' unwi-i  :in«l  imjii^t  Imij*!'!'  to  coiiTinii<'  it  as  oih-  oT  tin-  ii>-tituti<ti->  o'  (Ik* 
country.  Uhilcit  n-maiiKMl  <>ul)or<iinato  to  the  ('oii-iirnliori  ainl  the  )a>vs  i>f 
tlie  rniti»'l  Stat«'.-.  I  yirlih'il  to  it  my  siippt>rt ;  l»iil  wIh-ii  it  Imimuu*'  •— ifllioii* 
ami  att<-iij]itf'i  to  riM■^llM)^^'llK•>ft)Vi»rnnn.•^tanli«.•^»nl^ol  itparlions.  1  ilin-w  uiy 
liurnblt-  inllucTi.M.'  n^nin-t  it. 

Till' auilKM'ity  of  ilic  v'<»v«Tni'HMit  !>«  snpn'nn' aii«l  will  ailtnit  of  no  rivalry. 
No  insinuation  can  li-i-almvi-  Jt.wln'ilH'r  it  Ix*  slsixrry  or  any  oi In -r  »»rv an !/.»•«! 
power.  Inouriiapjiy  lurnio''  ^o\  i-rniiii'ni  all  must  ht*  siilMiniinalr  t<i  ihi' will 
of  tbt>  pciipli-,  wlii'ii  ri-ti(-i-(i*il  Tliniuu-h  ih«'  4  on»t ituiion  an<l  iaw't  nia<lr  pur- 
suant tia'rrto.Stal"' orfi-ih-ial.  'nii> '-'M'at  priniMpli- lii's  at  the  foun«lali«in  tif 
«*>«.*ry  vo\  •Tiuiicn',  and  can  not  b<' <lisic;.'nr«lctl  without  ih«."  di'Strncimn  of  ili«» 
^oviTunn-ni  ii'cit .  In  the  ^<uppprt  anil  practice  oi  <'orri'  I  ])rlnclplc'<  we  fan 
nt'Vcr  reach  w  ron;r  rc.-ults:  ar.«l  li>  ri.'j«tr«»u>ly  adlterintr  to  this;:n'it  fuiiihi- 
mental  trurli.  the  I  !jil  will  lie  ihe  ])re>ervati<»n  ol  ihe  I'nion.  the  i»\  i-rlhruw  of 
an  institinion  whieii  has  maih*  war  upon, and  attempted  the  destruction  «>f  tb<! 
K'«>v«'rninent  ilsell . 

The  nmde  liy  which  this  ^inat  clr.iny<'  -the  «'unnieip  it  ion  of  lhf>  sla\  •>  — ean 
be(.'IU'et«'ti,  is  proi'i'ily  loui  d  in  tlu*  power  toamend  the  <'onstitKti<<n  of  tlie 
I'nitei]  Statct.  'I  iiis  plan  i.>-  cilct  Tual  and  r.o  <!<>iil>t!ul  author  ly:  and  w  hile  it 
does  not  cj>nlra\  •'ue  the  timely  war-power  of  tla*  ric».ident  in  his  '■nninei])H- 
lion  j>rocl»innit:on.  it  e«>mes  »iampe  i  with  the  auilmriiy  of  tlio  pei>ple  ibcni- 
Hrlven, a<'tinir  ui  aeeordanee  wiih  iho  wiiiten  iuic«d  the  sup- erne  law  of  the 
land. and  mu->t.  ihercrore,<<i\  e  more  general  i-atir  tact  ion  ami  ipiieludc  to  tlit* 
Uihtraetcd  ]iiililie  minii. 

My  recnriinii  to  the  prin<'ipl<'s  contained  in  the  reMdutiom*  st»  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  eonvcniion,  I  tluil  thai  ila  \  !>ub'<tantially  accoid  with  my  pub- 
lie  aets  and  o]>inM>ns  before  made  known  and  4',\ pressed,  and  are  thf-n-fore 
most  cordially  (■ndor'^ed  and  approved,  and  the  ncinimition  ha\inur  b<-<>n  con- 
ferred with(.iit  an\  .stdicitalion  on  my  |»art,  i**  >\ith  the  greatest  plca.-urc 
aec«*i)ted. 

In  ai'ceptinir  the  nomination  I  miyht  hi're  <'losi\  but  1  <'an  not  Ioi'ck-o  tht> 
opportunity  of  '•a>lim  to  my  old  fi  lends  of  the  liemoeralie  party  proper,  with 
whom  I  have  been %o  lon;r  aiid  pleassmtly  asRoeiated.  that  the  hour  has  now 
I'ome  when  thai  ^rreat  party  can  justly  v'indicati'  devotion  to  the  true  I>etn(»- 
eratie  policy  and  njeasures  of  «'\pe<lieni'y.  The  war  is  a  war  o\  yrreat  J>rin- 
elples.  It  invohes  the  supn-macy  and  life  of  the  urovernmiMJt  it^eif,  It^  the 
Kebellion  triumphs,  free  irovernment— North  anil  Sowth  — faiu.  |f  on  the  other 
hand,  the  (jro\ernment  is  sneees>ful— as  I  do  not  <Ioubi  Its  destiny  l-.  t1x«'<i. 
its  basis  permaru.-nt  and  enduiinyr.  Its  career  of  honor  and  *rlory  just  beirun. 
In  a  great  eoniest  like  this  for  the  existenee  ot  fn-e  government,  the  path  of 
duty  is  patriotism  and  principle.  Minor  eon»iideration>  and  »pn'stion<  of  ad- 
miniptrative  p<dicy  s|  otild  five  way  to  the  hiK"hcst  duly  <if  llrst  presiMvinK:  the 
uovernnxMit;  and  tlien  there  will  be  tinu'  enough  to  wrang'leover  the  men  and 
inea^urts  pertaining  to  its  administration . 

This  is  not  the  hour  lor  suite  and  division  amonu:  ourselves.  Su<-h  dilTer- 
enees  of  opinion  only  encoiira^''e  the  enemy,  pndoiur  the  war  an<]  waste  tin* 
<'(nintry.  I'nity  of  aetion  ami  e»»neentn»tion  of  power  shiniid  t»e  our  waieh- 
w-ord  and  rallyiri^-  ery.  'I'his  aeeomplished  and  the  time  will  rapitllv  approach 
"when  th<dr  armii'S  in  the  tleld— the  jfieat  powd-rof  the  Kebelllon— will  Im'  liroken 
and  erusheil  hy  <nir  gallant  otliecrs  and  brave  soldiers.  aiHl  I're  Imnr  tliey  will 
return  to  their  homes  and  flrehiiles  to  resume  ajruin  the  avocation  <d' peai'e. 
with  the  proud  e'Uiy.eiousres.'.  that  tliey  have  aided  in  ihr*  noble  work  of 
re-<*stab]ishinfr  upon  a  sun?r  and  more  liermanenl  ba«<ls  the  jjreait  temple  of 
Atneriean  Freedom. 

1  am,  yreiitleiuen,  with  sentiments  of  hij^h  roranl. 

Y«.Mir*  truly. 

ANDUKW  JOHNSON. 

-1868. 

CALL  FOIl  THE  SE(  oND  CIIICAOO  CONVENTION. 

The  underHl>rn(^d,  eonstltutiiiK:  the  mitional  eoinmltti'O  deslurnated  by  the 
convention  held  at  Haltiinore  on  tlie  7th  of  June,  1j^»4.  doappoi-t  that  a  <'on- 
venlionof  tlio  l.Tniou  Kepubliean  parly  be  heldat  Ibeelty  of  Chieano.  on  Wed. 
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ne8<lrty.  th«':.'<Kh<l.iy  iif  M  iv  n-xt.  at  l2«>*«lrKrk  M..  fur  thn  purpinc  of  noniirmt- 
inK  <'>i  ■<)l<liit<.'.'«  f«>r  tin-  <»:lh'<'«i  ol"  l'ri"?*nk-;it  uii-i  Vioi-l*rfiiit«*nt  i>t'  ttn;  Unili-d 
btuti's 

Karh  StHtoin  th<-  !'i»ifr»<l  St«t--<  i-*  «iith'»ri/.<''l  t«>  bo  p»pr«"i«MiriMl  in  ^airt  con- 
vontion  hya  iiuriilM'i* tit'  •li'l-'ir.iH'- <'«|iial  !•»  twifi- th».'  iiunilxT  or  S«'iiJitors  ami 
ltt"I»ri'."*«Mjiutn'<"*  lo  wUh'h  I'jU'li  Star*'  i-««'iititl»'(l  in  t'lt' iiati  mi:iI  ('tiMirn-ss. 

Wfiiivitf  th<'  c'«»H)piTati<iri  of  nil  «iii/.'Mi'*  whu  n/joifi?  that  our  jjrn'dt  civil 
war  ha*<  iiai>pily  ti'nniiiai«'<l  111  tii<'^<««''iiiiMturiMir  |{t.'b 'liion;  wIid  w.nilil  ht)l(l 
fast  ttif  unity  and  ini'-uTity  of  tbt^i'puitiic.  an  I  maintain  it^  paramount  rJi;rlit 
to  (Icfond  to  till'  uim  j-^t  ii«<  ••  il«;t«MUM',  wluMlior  impiTili.*"!  I»y  a  F^iMTr^t  con- 
sp'racy  or  artnci  IVu'in*;  »»!  an  *'i'iin):ii'.<Ml  H'liiiini"itra'ioni>f  th*-  p'iMii;i'xp«:'n«l- 
iiun.*-«:  of  tUi'i' ):np!«'t»"  cxtirpiiion  nt  tU?  p''" ''''1""*  •i'«'l  p  »iicy  of  j^lavcry. 
an<l  of  III  •  -ipi-o  ly  n-  T^ani/  itii»n  of  th  i*  •  Srrtt<*-<  nv'i  )'"X'  »v»'niMi  .'nt"*  wero  «h- 
!*tn»y*Mniy  the*  It«'l»<'liloii.  aiul  tli<' p  ?rm:iti«>nt  r«"«l.>.M(ion  to  thi'ir  pn)pi.'r  pruc- 
linirr<'lation?4  with  the  I'nitcl  Slat*.-*,  iiiacconlaiu'e  with  the  truv  priiitiples  ut 
uKcpublican  trovcrnmi'iit. 


John  1>.  IhiFuKKs,  In  lianti. 

J.  H.  ri,\i(K.  N«'\v  llarnp-^hlru. 

A.  It.  <:  \itii.NKU.  Vermont. 

S.  A.  PirKviAMK.  I't'nn?«ylvania. 

H.  <'.  I'noK,   llIinoi^. 

I).  II.  Sri'iii!->.  I«»w'a. 

M.  r.  MoKFMAX.  Marylaiul. 

W.  .1.  rowiNij,  Vififinla. 

<".  L.  Koiii.NsoN.  l'l«>ri(la 

HoitATK  <;iu>i.i:y.  Nrvv  York. 

H.  I{    TowKN.  nhin. 

N.   KhMi'Nii"-.  I»aki»fa. 

TiioMA><;. 'IrnM.H,  Khoih'  I.olind. 

S..I.  IJiAVKN,  Ih-<triot  ol  foiurnbia. 


MAf«'Cs  L.  Waku.  New  .h'r<('y, 

cVj  ij»7/i  in. 
S.  F.  Hkiisky,  Maine. 

^Vll.LI  KM  <I.\FMN,  Ml'^SMfhU^yt'tt*. 

.1    S.  Kowi.KH.  Tr'niii'SsiM'. 

MAitsii  (;ii>i>iNi;s.  Mifhiu  in. 

A     W.   Cwn'BBLi.  VV.'.i  '.  ir>jini:i. 

.\.  H.  Smith  Kits.  Dclawan.-. 

\V.  .V.  rii.K.  Missouri. 

S'ldim  vi<i»  .It'i)i>,  \Vi«icoimln. 

II .  II  .S  PA  IC  KW  MATH  Kit,  (  olUH'CtiCUt. 

W  11,1.1  AM  WiMM)M,  Minnesota. 
I».  K.  (ioMDLoK,  North  Oirollu 
Sami:ki.  ('It  vwKOKit.  Kaiiiiad. 
,1.  U.  CiiAFKKE,  tolora<lo. 


Di:ij:r;ATi:s  hy  statks. 


3 
4 


5 


ALA  HAM  A. 

At  Lortf*'. 

K«il»«rt  M.  ll«ynol«i<. 
l)a\  ill  <".  Humphreys. 
.?am«s  I',  "^tow. 
Thoma-  I).  Fisii-r, 

1  AllH.rt  ^Irinin. 
Almon  .^1.  <  I  rancor. 

2  Willfanl  Warner. 
John  (*.  Ketfer. 
John  J.  Martin. 
U<»lK;rt  T.  Smith. 
Thomas  L.  Tulltuk. 
llenjamln  S. Williams. 
William  J.  Haralson. 
Joi^rph  W.  Hurke. 
fj.  M.Taltor. 
Jacob  Y.  (.ant well. 


AHKANSAS. 

At  jMtur 

iJenjamiJ  K.  Miro. 

Ale.xaiider  MeDonaUl. 

W.  II.  (i ray. 

U.  W.  Mel  hesney. 
Pi»trictit. 

1  W.  S.  MeCulloufe':- 
W.  H.  Kojfers.  ' 

2  H.  H.  Morse. 
L.  H.  Hoots. 

3  Samuel  K.  Cooper 
Valentine  Dill. 


TAMFOltNIA. 

•'.ime<  (.'oi'V. 
I*,  i;.  riiiirii'.r. 
J.  Siraim  lii. 

1  Wm    FI.  Siar-J. 
Wrii.  K,  Lii\  i.'it. 

2  C.  n.  IlijzMv. 
J.  .M.  nay>. 

.'J    ThiMiia-i  Speneer. 
J.  *^.   Ib.iver>. 

roLUKADO. 

.If  L*iiu>  . 

.lolin  F.vaiw. 
Jeiinne  IJ.  rhalfeo. 
<reo.  M.  rhii<*o»h<.'. 
Harper    M.  onihoixl. 
John  «'.  Anderson. 
James  I*eck. 

CONXECriCUT. 
J.  K    Hawley. 

().   H.  PiMlt. 
Marshall  Jewell. 
'I'homas.  Clark. 

Itixlr'utx. 

1  H.  W.  Carr. 
i:.  M.  Smith. 

2  S.  W.  Kelloirur. 
Hartlett  Itenr.  Jr. 

3  H«'ra»"e  Smith. 
Saliin  L.  Sayles. 


4     Wm.  C.Coo. 

A.  >loin«'r  Ityinf^ton. 

I>AK(»TA. 

f;.  C.  Mc.oily. 
C.  H.  Valentine. 

I)l]L\WAUi:. 

Joshua  T.  Ileal'!. 
Nauhan'i  M.  Similiers. 
i  aleti  s.  Laj  toM. 
L  -wis  Thmnpsiui. 
Thomas  I).  Coui'-ey. 
Isaa<-  J.  Jenkins. 

DIST.  OF  CoLUMHIA 

Saylos  J.  I  to  wen. 
Will.  L.  Morse. 
<;.  W.  Wills. 
Heiijamin  N.  Mc^eds. 
Saniui*l  li.  Brown. 

FLOIUDA. 

H.  H.  MoCHly. 
S.  It.  Conover. 
It.  T.  ilomlH'Hur. 
V.  It.  iMiainlK'rlain. 

GKOUGIA. 

At  I^^vc. 

Fo<ter  Rlodirett 

Jofl'^ph  K    lirowD. 

J.  K.  J'Hrr<»tt. 

H.  K.  MeJCoy. 
District. 
1    T.  P.  Uobb. 
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I)KI.i:ilATi:s  IJV  STATKS.-roMftiiM.'..i. 


9    A.K.  FI.'M. 

I».  II.  Mt'rrinm. 
•JO     It.  i).  Itrl>r»r*. 
W.  M.  WalkiT. 

MH.HKJAN. 

Will.  A.    Ilowanl 
Muiii|»iiii)  I{i<-h. 

U>iii«lnli>h  Stricklaiiil. 

1     K.  H.  IJioihrr. 

Ih*nrvAViii«lroii. 
*,*    \V.  IJ.'  Williiiius. 

!•:.  .1.  Hon  inc. 
:\    S.  M    Cutclifcn. 

.1.  \V.  L<»iiiry<'iir. 
4    MorKiui  liA'cH. 

Ceo.  C.  Hrljr;rr». 
')    I.  H.   Itin^:huia. 

.1.  I)ivirn'. 
G    ,Inhn  11.   Uiohanlson. 

.loH.  \V.  Ki  I  wan  It). 

MINNESOTA. 

At  Lartjc. 

J.  IJ.  \Vak«'lh«l(I. 

t'.  (;    Andn-ws. 

A.  H.  Hull»r. 

H.  1*.  VanClevo. 
I'ii^trk't'i. 

1  .1.  r.  Huflolph. 
Jrssc  AiiU'-, 

2  W.  \V.  S<Mitt. 
U.  N.  MrLari'ii. 

Mississirri. 

At  f^nrar. 

I>.  McA.  Williams. 

A.  (.'.  Fisk.-. 

Jftroi'HUi  L.  Wi)iT«»nl. 

TlmiuaH  L.  Wliitc 
Diftiirts. 

1  A.  U.   Ilowc. 

A.  W.  ratr«  isrn. 

2  K..M.  Tiii.liile, 
J.  K.  Smith. 

',]    .Ini-«.«1  Ki<liMril?*«>n. 
Uriiry  \V.   Wnrn-fi. 

4  Tli«>iiia-<  W.  Stririjfcr. 
A.  Warner. 

5  TDa«M^•^l•^  1*.  Soars. 
Curl«»-»  (.'liapmaii. 

MISrOUUI. 

At  Lnrty. 

Tarl  Srhnrz. 
Tlio.  <•.  Fletcher. 
\.  .1.  Harlan. 
K.  T.  Van  Horn. 

1  Tho«».  J,  Dailcy. 
W<-.ton  Flint. 

2  F.  W.Cronenboiat. 
J.  W.  Owens. 

:;    Oeo.  r.  Tlillonius. 

Oeii.  A  .  Mof»iir. 
4    Oeo.  L.  ChiMross. 

.1.  H.  rroi«rhton. 
.5    t>.  S.   IJurdftt. 


U.  r.   Learning. 

6  P.  It.  1>  •Imiin. 
.1.  II.  KielKird<4. 

7  iMvid  Hunliam. 
.1     F  ^K-per. 

R    A     wmnllhH. 

Hiiam  M     Hill'T 
'.»    I).  P.   Dvr. 

John  r..  nriiek. 

MONTANA. 

WiliifT  F.    San.liTrt. 
Will.  H.  riHk'>rett. 
G"  <».  M.   Piniifj*. 

NKIJUASKA. 

SllM-  A.  Strieklund. 
Al\in  SHunderi. 
1*.  W   Stevt*nf*on. 
K.  W.  Furiijw. 
Jj.  <teraiii 
Sain'l  Ma.xw».'ll. 

NEVADA. 

Chas.  E   IX'  liOner. 
(;.  N.  <"ollins. 
Lewi;)  Hvntman. 
H.   H.  IJeek. 
.1.  M.  Walkor. 
O.  It.  Li'onanl. 

NEW    HAMPSHIkR. 

At  J^inif\ 

Wm.  K.  ('handler. 
E.  M.  Ti»|>ilir. 
J.  H.   IJailey. 

C.  S.  Fanikaer. 

1  .1.  E    IJickford. 
Ezra  (Injjl.L 

2  .lamer*  F.  nrijrjfj^. 
Francis  H.  Ayer. 

3  Edwnni  Vauwrhn. 
Thoma-  P.  Cheney. 

NEW  .lEUSEV. 

At  J.nrnr. 

John  S.  FrUk. 

.lohn  I.  Hlair. 

OeortrcT.  Col)!). 

I'orilandl  Parker. 
Dii'-ricts. 
1    W    i:.  Potter. 

John  W.  Hazloton. 

3  K«»l»t.  O    Hellvillo. 
.hnxH  II.   IJiirllett. 

3     riia<«.  A.  Skillnian. 
John  Davidson, 

4  Edward  A.  Walton. 
James  Niirhtlnyralo. 

5  James  Oopsill. 
rornelius  Wal«h. 

NEW  VOUK. 

At  TMtyr. 

Daniel  E.  Sickles. 
Lyman  Tremaln. 
C'harlefl  Andr<?w8. 

D.  D.  S.  IJrown. 
DMrirt.H. 

1    Alfrotl  Waprstaff,  Jr. 
L.  IJradfonl  Prince. 


2    Charles  W.  Oodard. 

An-h'd  M.  ini^s. 
;j    Jo<hua  .M.   V.in  Oott 

J.  U«'evi'. 

4  F.J.  Fithian 
.loshna  li.  .Vl:l»e. 

5  .Moses  M.  Ariniicll. 
10.  I).  (  nix^r. 

6  (hatle-*  .•^.  Spencer. 
John  D.  Lawson. 

7  Jolin  {'ochrane. 
W.  T.  Ashman. 

8  W.  H.  St 4' wart. 
John  1).  Ottiwell. 

9  Jami's  W.  <.'ulver. 
(■harled  II.  CooiMir 

10  H.  1).  Ilobertson. 
(7.  M.  I>i.*pt»w. 

11  (li'orjre  Clark. 
H.  U.  [iOw. 

12  n.  Piatt  Carpenter. 
Jacob  W.  Hi>ysnult. 

13  (uHiTgo  H.  Sharp. 
Kut'iis  H.  Kin^. 

U    Hamilton  Harris, 
liorden  H.  Md'H. 

15  Kotiert  M.  Ha>bn)uck 
Aie.v.  Ilarclay. 

16  William  W.  KnckwelL 
Eli  W.  Hojrers. 

17  Calvin  T.  Hulburd. 
William  GilUs. 

U    T.  (J.  Voun»flove. 
Seymour  Sexton. 

19  E.'niaki'ly. 
Lewis  Kintrsley. 

2()    William  Dewey. 

E.  n.  Livln«nton. 

21  Ellis  H.  Itoberts. 
Oeortre  li.  Anderson. 

22  Uenj   K.  Howcn. 
DelnssW.  Cameron. 

23  Fnmk  Hiseock. 
K.  Holland  Di:ell. 

21    John  S.  Fowler. 
A .  I).  Baker. 

20  Peter  y.  DonesteeL 
Isaac  L.  Endress. 

2rt    J.  W.  Dwijfht. 

Thomas  I.  ChatQeld. 
27    Stephen  T.  Hoyt. 

Luther  t^aldwell. 
2S    E.  L.  PItls. 

A.  C.  WiMer. 
29    Jcdin  Fi-her. 

Andrew  W.  Brozoe. 
ai    L.  K.  Bass. 

FriMl  H.  James. 
31    Oeorjre  Barker. 

Patrick  H.  Jones. 

OHIO. 

At  Large. 

F.  llaspflurek. 
John  C.  Lee. 
W.  B.  CaHt.e. 
James  Scott. 

Di«tr(cti<. 

1  w.  Stems. 
J.  W.  Sands. 

2  Thos.  L.  Younff. 
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Isjinc  Si'rh'V. 
2    F.  ().   Welrh. 

I).  «.  Hunvil. 
:)    I.C.f.  Miiull. 

\V.  C.  Smith. 
4  (.;.(}.  Willmr. 

J.  n.  Kizi'. 

r»    1).  (J.Cotiinjr. 

W'ln.  Giiwoii. 
G    Mtiilisoii  Rcli. 

K.  niil!>»'rt. 
7    L.  P.  Ciiilv'ir. 

v.  II.  Wat.-on. 

IDAHO 

J.  H.  Alvor.l. 
Geo.  I.  GilhiTt. 

INDIANA. 

At  Lartif. 

KiclVnl  W. Thompson. 
HiMirv  S.  lj!ifH'. 
Will  hi  III  A.  Pf.'olo. 
Waller   Q.    Gn'shiim. 

1    i'ynis  M.  Alh.Mi. 

lii'inuci  Q.  Di'lJriilor. 
*2    Amlri.'^v  Ln-^kiii. 

John  c.  AllMTt. 
Ji    John  (J.  U«TU.-hire. 

A.  W.  PraihiT. 

4  Ki.hiinl  H    Swift. 
P.i'iij.  r.  (Maypnnl. 

r»    (hn't.  F.   1  Intra! i\ 
Wm.  M.  Iivnch. 

I!     <ii'nr;:>'  K     St«»rio. 
(i<M>.  II.  Uii^kirk. 

7    Jo.-«i*}»'>  <»  I'll. 
Jarnr>  II.  Paris. 

5  John  Drownk'u. 
J,  I).  ('i»n?HT. 

!>    S.T.  Powell, 
.h.ihn  II .   Hon^b. 

10  S.  F'.  Wlllinni-*. 
J,  W,  PiM'vianec. 

11  Aaron  Gii'-iM-y. 
C.  (^   Powvll. 

ILLINOIS. 

At  L'lrth' 

John  .A .  Loyran. 
A.  r.  iJjlM'iM.'k. 
Johti  II.  A<Main9. 
H.  J.  SwiMt. 
J«"»«'  K.  I>iil)f)i«i. 
KMji»ry  A.  Stoirs. 

1  J.  lliissol  Jones. 
(U-nnan  Kastor. 

2  M.  L.  .lo'Jlyn. 
Wni.  Hulin. 

J    Jani'"*  L  Camp. 
M.D  Swift. 

4  Calvin  Trnosdale. 

Ira  D.  (.'haniberlaln. 

5  W.  L.  Wllf.y. 
Mark  linntr.'i. 

6  Henry  F-h. 
Calhoun  l(.i»*anl. 

7  J.  W.  Lanjrl'  y 
Jaine?  Stfrk*. 


i<    GiUs  A.  Smith. 
J.  S.  Whlttiriu-i.T. 

0  (;    W.  Whitmv. 
H«;fh  N    Fulli^rton. 

10  John  Louran. 

A.  (\  VantU^^ntcr. 

11  J.  A    Pow.-IF 
W.  o   u  »l»inson. 

12      T.    K.    II».MMT. 

Philip  IIi"H'nnivcr. 
Y-i     n.  G.  Knot. 

'rho>.  s.  Ki(l:;i«way. 

IOWA. 

At  L'liy-  . 

lN'ti»r  Mi'lonily. 
G.  M.  D.Mlsfc. 
.1.  A.  Wjllj.iiimon. 
J.  M.  IL.lick. 
Dii<tiii'fs, 

1  Si'th  tijiiir 
Jr)shua  'I faev. 

3  J.  <•.  Polh'v. 
J.  MrKi'.tn. 

a    A.J.  Ki-lt. 
.1.  II.  Kisiori. 

4  N.  n.  Vniyanl. 
A.  J.    Pope. 

r.     K.  H.  Si-ars. 

i:.  T.  Sniita. 
7    U.  A.  Simth. 

L.  M.  Holt. 

K.XNS.VS. 

G.  W.  IJalMoik. 
Drnjamin  F.Simp-«oa. 
.lobn  A.  .Martin. 
S.  S.  Pmuiy. 
N.  A.  Adams. 
Louh  Wril. 

KKNTCCKY. 

At  iMra*'. 

Joshua  F.  Speed. 

Hon.  T.    Wr»od. 

("hade**  K'/inton. 

A.  G .  llo'lireM. 
Diytrirt*. 

1  Sanuiel  L.  ('aM(y 
Thomas  J.  Pickett. 

2  ().  P.  Johnson. 
Walter  Kvans. 

3  Thomas  ('ruieher. 
T.  W.  Gampljell. 

4  Marion  C.  Taylor. 
Jl.  L.  Wintersmith. 

5  John  Gill. 

Jithn  H.  Enurlish. 

6  nscrar  If.    Unrbridjfi.'. 
William  H(»deii. 

7  Noah  S.  Moore. 

W.  Cas'tins   (ioodloc. 

8  J.  K.  MeCiary. 
Geo.  H.  DoMyns. 

0    G.  M.  Thomas. 
C.J.  True. 

LOUISIANA. 

Henry  C.  Warmouth. 
Thomas  W.  Conway. 
Wm.  P.  KellOifjc. 


P.  II.   S.    Pinc'hbaek. 

1  I.  Hale  Sypher. 
.John  U.  (lav. 

2  W.  It.  Fi-ih 

W.  (J.  Me;'onnelI. 

3  CvriM  |ju^«iey. 
S.im  H.  Moii-itou. 

4  A.  L.  L«'e. 

A  .  J.  Sy r»her. 

5  (Jeo.  ('.  U<.>nliam 
C.  W.  L.>we|| 

MAlMv 
At  I.  irj/r. 

Will.  M«\Vrthiir. 
Tho>*..\.l).FrS4i'nrloa. 
Harris  M     IMai-ited. 
I'.tijferie  Hall* 

1  <Jei).   F.  Sliepley. 
.Mark  F.  Weiu worth. 

2  Geo.  F.   Ileal. 
I.uther  (  n.'-liss. 

;(    Stephen  D.  Linclrtey. 
Wales  lloiiltanl. 

4  Lewis  Itarker. 

C    H.  It     Woo-lhtiry. 

5  W.  P.  Harriman. 
I'znatiu«;  sarjreiit. 

MA  UY  LAND. 

At  Liii'iit . 

J.  A    J.  GreJwell. 

John  L   Thomas.    Jr. 

Ghtrle-  G.    Fiiil-n 

K.  F    Andersen. 
Ijiftrictn. 

1  W.  1).  nurehinil. 
Samuel  (iraham, 

2  H.  Uiehardsoti. 

J.  II.  Lonvrni'Oker. 
i    A.  W.  Dennl.son. 
Henry  Stoekbridi^o. 

4  (J.  W.  Z.  IJlack. 
Caleb  Douty. 

5  Franeis  Miller. 
Georjre  W.  Sands. 

MASS.\ClU:SETi\S. 

At  T.nrije. 

Wm.  Clallin. 

F.  W.  Uinl. 

Geo.  1).  Lorinvr 

Henry  Alexantier,  Jr. 
Dii<trii-ts. 

1  Charle's  P.    Stick n.-y 
Silas  Soule. 

2  Henry  L.   Pierce 
Henry  P. Wheelritrbt. 

3  K.  W.  Kinifsley. 
A,  W.  Heard, 

4  K.  Howe. 
Thomas  Kusscll. 

5  KG.  I'sher. 
E.  F.  Stone. 

0    Wm.  A.  UussoU. 
1).  W.  Gooeh. 

7  (ieo.  F.  Kiehardson. 
E.  F.  Waters. 

8  W.  W.  Uiee. 
Geo.  W.  Johnson. 
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9    A.U.  Flt'hl. 

I).  H.  Morriam. 
10    H.  I).  lJrljr»r-. 
W.  M.  Wiilkor. 

MICHKIAX. 

-1/  T.nruf'.. 

Will.  A.    Ilowrtrcl. 
Mainploii  Hii'h. 

UiUKlolph  Strioklaml. 

Henry. Wahlroii. 
*2    W.  H.  Will  III  ins. 

K..I.  Honiii'v 
a    S.  M    I'utchrcn. 

.1.  \V.  Loii»ry(Mir. 
4    >fi)rKnii  i{at<>8. 

(Uh).  C.  HrljfHrM. 
r>    I.  H.  HItiKhum. 

.1.  Divlnr. 
C    John  H.   Ulcbnnlson. 

J(>».  W.  Edwards. 

MINXKSOTA. 

At  lAirge. 

J.  Jl.  WakcflHd. 

C.  C.  AndrfWM. 

A.  II.  Biilhr. 

H.  P.  VanClcvo. 
inHricttt. 

1  J.  C.  Kudidph. 
Jossc  Ann.'-. 

2  W.  W.  S<*<»tt. 
11.  N.  McLaren. 

M1S.SISSIPPI. 

At  Lar{it\ 

D.McA.  Williams. 

A.  C.  Firtki*. 

JrlTrn'on  L.  Wi>tr<«rd. 

Thoiua.s  L.  White. 
Districts. 

1  A.  K.  Howe. 

A.  W.  ratt<  rsen. 

2  H.M.  Tin  dale. 
,T.  K.  Smith. 

3  Jan«l  Ki«  hnrd.'*()n. 
Henry  W.   Warren. 

4  Thi>mas  W.  Stringer. 
A.  WarniT. 

5  Tba<ldeus  P.  Senra. 
Carlos  Chapman. 

MlStOUUI. 

At  Laru". 

Carl  Sehnrz. 

Tho.  C.  Fletcher. 

.\.  J.  Harlan. 

U.  T.  Van  Horn. 
Tiiiifrirta. 

1  Tho4.  .T,  Dai  Icy. 
Weston  Flint. 

2  F.  W.Cronenboldt. 
.1.  W.  Owens. 

3  <ieo.  (\  Thilenlus. 
Geo.  A.  .Mi>HCr. 

4  (iCO.  L.  Childre.s8. 
J.  If.  (-reiHThton. 

5  8.  S.   Burdelt. 


II.  C    I.eanriiff. 

6  P.  H.  Dolman. 
.1.  H.  Kii  hards. 

7  David  Itonhaiu. 
.1    F  ^\>i«'r. 

8  .\.  wmulllfH. 
Hiram  .M     Hill<*r 

9  I).  P.   Dvi-r. 
Jiihii  r..  nriii-k 

.MONTANA. 

WiPu-r  F.    Sander« 
\N  111.  H.  ClH^rtfett. 
Ge«».  M.  I*inuey. 

NKintASKA. 

SllMs  .A    Strickland. 
Ai\  in  Saund(M-rt. 
)».  It.  St«'V«*nflou. 
K.  W.  Furniw. 
It.  Oeranl 
Sam'l  .Ma.xwt.dl. 

NEVADA. 

Cha.'».  E    De  Lonjf. 
(i.  N.  Cr»llins. 
L<^Avi.>4  Hvnttnan. 
H.   H.  Il'eek. 
,1.  M.  Walker. 
O.  it.  L*>onanl. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

At  I.nrty. 

Wm.  E.  Chandler. 
E.  .M.  Topi i If. 
J.  H.  IJailey. 

C.  S.  Faulkner. 
TUxtrivt*. 

1  .IE    Uiekfoni. 
Ezra  (lould. 

2  .lames  F.  Hriffprfl. 
Francis  B.  Ayer. 

3  Ed  wan  I  Vaughn. 
Thomas  P.  Cheney. 

NEW  .lERSKV. 

At  J.^^ri.u:. 

.Nihil  S.  Iriik. 

.lohn  1.  Blair. 

(ieor>re  T.Cobb. 

<'«.rilaiult  Parker. 
D\i>h  ivtii. 

1  W.  E.  Potter. 
John  W.  Hazleton. 

2  Hoht.  O    B«-llville. 
.Iar\i3  II.   Bartlett. 

3      Chas.  A.  Skillman. 
.John  DavldM>n. 

4  Edward  A.  Walton. 
James  Nivrhtingalo. 

5  James  (lop'^ill. 
Corni'lius  Walsh. 

NEW  VORK. 

Al  T^inic. 

Daniel  E.  Sickles. 
Lyman  Tre»nain. 
Charles  Andrews. 

D.  D.  S.  Bi-own. 
Ddstricts. 

1    Alfrfvl  Waurstaff.  Jr. 
L.  Bradford  Prince. 


•J    Charles  W.  r;od.ird. 
Arch'd  .M.  Bliss. 

3  Joshna  M.   Van  Cott 

J.    RiM'V*'. 

4  F.J.  Fiihian. 
.losbiia  «i.  .MjIkv 

5  Mosrs  II.^''innell. 
E.  D.  rul^r. 

6  Cliaih's  s.  Spencer. 
Jithn  D.  Lawsoti. 

7  J'din  CiK'hrane. 
W.  T.  Ashman. 

8  W.  R.  Stewart. 
John  D.  Ottiw<'lL 

9  .lames  W.  Culver. 
Charles  H.  Cooi)€r 

10  H.  D.  Robertson. 
('.  M.  Dfpew. 

11  (jronrf  Clark. 
H.  R.  Low. 

12  B.  I*latt  Carpenter. 
Jacob  W.  Hoysradt. 

13  <;eorge  H.  Sharp. 
Rufus  H.  Kin^. 

U    Hamilton  Harris. 

Bordi-n  H.  .MilK 
ir*    Robert  M.  Hasbrouck 

.\lex.  Barclay, 
ifl    William  W.  RoekwclL 

Ell  W.  Bojrcrs. 

17  <'alvinT.  HuUmnl. 
William  (iillis. 

18  T.  t;.  Youn»rlove. 
S<>vmour  Se.xton. 

10    E.'Blakely. 

L«'w|s  Kinjrsle.v. 

20  William  Dewey. 

E.  B.  Livinffstf>n. 

21  Ellis  H.  Riiberts. 
Oeorge  B.  Anderson. 

22  Benj    E.  Bowen. 
Deltjss  W.  Cameron. 

23  Fnnik  Hlscock. 
R.  Holland  DweH. 

21    Jt^bn  S.  Fowler. 

A .  1).  Baker. 
2o    Peter  S.  Bonesteel. 

Isiuu;  L.  Endress. 
20    J.  W.  Dwiifht. 

Thomas  I.  Chatlleld. 
27    Stephen  T.  Hoyt. 

Lutb«»r  Caldwell. 
2S    E.  L.  Pitts. 

A.  C.  Wilder. 
29    John  Fibber. 

Andrew  W.  Brazoe. 
3t)    L.  K.  Bass. 

Fivd  H.  James. 
31    Cicorjro  Barker. 

Patrick  H.  Jones. 

OHIO. 

At  Tjtirge,. 

F.  Hassaurek. 
John  C.  Lee. 
W.  B.  Cast.o. 
James  Scott. 

Di«trictn. 

1  W.  Stoms. 

J.  W.  Sands. 

2  Thos.  L.  Young. 
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Tlonry  Kit^sIit. 

3  ().('.  Mux v\.»Il. 

N.  C.  McFarlninl. 

4  L.  M.  Ume. 

5  ().  T.  Lock*'. 
L.T.  Jill  lit. 

r.    S.  n#iphiil. 

(HO.  W.  Iliilick. 
7    ('«»jilcj*  KImik-v. 

.ImTJU'H  S.  (tOO(l<-. 

H    Tht»s.  «'.  .loiH's 

II.  {\  <HMhii}in. 
H     I'n'd.  Wirkhjiiii. 

A.  M    N»tih'toii. 

10  A.-h-r  Ciiiik. 
IlonKM-  S«*s«<lon'<. 

11  .Inhii  ('iniipl)i'U. 
.lohii  Klli^nii. 

I-,'    iii'o.  W    (;«.'«■!.'. 

'1'.  W.  |{«-a<'li 
K;    John  A.  SutuMt. 

I^rsl('l  <;r»'«'ij. 
14    A.  S.  M.riiin.. 

.Inn.  II.  Hovnton. 
in     1".  \V.  Wr)o,l. 

(  vni'*  tJraiit. 
1«     It.  |{.  Cowcri. 

K.  Hiinu'r. 
IT    .!.  r.  llo.Htctl'T. 

.1.  J",  niivrr. 
l->    S.  .^.  <  »<lK»rn«». 

|{.  r.  SpiiMinir. 
in     11.  U.  rtrLiii'^. 

J.  N.  Ihithawiiy. 

(H{i:c;(.»\. 

At  Larar. 

IC.  MmHoi'V. 
II.  W.  r.iihjtt. 
11.   U.    KiiK'iiid. 

L.  S.  TlUMiip'^nll. 

J.  H.  Km  ill  ML'. 
Mii.xwoli  KaiiiH'y. 

ITNNirVLVAMA. 

At  Lnrw. 

Join:  W,  F»»rnt'y. 
James  I.'.  Oriji-. 
Tliinna'i  K.  (  orhrarn.'. 
A.  K.  McChin-. 
K.  lU'iiil  -My«'t . 
J.  W.  ItlHiuhanl. 
Linn  Itartlioloniovv. 
G«-n.  Wm.  Tilly. 

LHiitrictf. 

1  rutn}.  I^.  Horry. 
Jas.  T.  riillinv-hain. 

2  John  I'.  II(»n>^oMian. 
Imniol  li.  II«-ifi«r. 

3  Alo.v    M.  ]nx 
Daniol  P.  I(;iy. 

4  Wni.  H.  KemtiU-. 
lU*nj.  V.  ItrowM. 

5  A  If  rod  Ilannor. 
MHhIon  Tarilloy. 

6  Sanil,  MoHom-, 

Wm.   K.    Kittorho\i«f\ 

7  J.  Smith  Kuthcy. 
Saiuuc'l  Ji.  ThoniuB. 


'.« 
10 
11 
I--' 

i:' 
II 

r. 

ic 

17 

I'. 


"I. 


L*I 


•>>i 


•Ji 


'i-i^.' 

K    nininii'-k. 


(!eorjr«?  S.  Kfbo'l. 
William  M.  liainl. 
J.  \V.  Kish4T. 
H.  I,.  I|ou«tt»n. 
T  T.  Wortt. 
J.  (;.  Frit 

S!ii«i.  !■; 

Will.  II.   Vrm>'ii'«)i.>r. 
H««niy  M.  H.i\  i. 
Will.  11.  J«'S><ui». 
K.  <>.  <;ootlri«-h. 

A.   F      lIll.'^J.'ll. 

JI.  IJ-  llr»rn'»o.-;fi  r. 
FianklMi  Uoiinil. 
J.  l».  Ciiinornii. 
A.  K.  Fi.-k. 
Kirk  H!iini'< 
IhivH  W.  .MtMaill. 
Jiihn  «  •  «!m. 
F.  a.  Falnii'siock. 
F.  lUilii-rl"*. 
T.  F.  .Mo<-..y. 
Suiiiuol  Finn. 
Ilonr\   WiIIImims. 
Minrv  Sontln-r. 
Ilani.^on   All*  n. 
Smnuol  WINon. 
I'.  It.  Cray 
I»anl    S.  Forfar. 
J.  \i.  MoAr.T. 
J.    |{.    Moirh'  Jt<l. 

A.  M.  I  {ft.  vn. 
Jitiui  M.  Tlii»»n]is<»ii, 
Jiiiiti  V.  FmiiiI    r. 
S.  A.  Fnr\  ianoo. 


•> 


.lolin  ( '    Fii-nriclioii. 
Ja'iii'-  li.  Ki'lly. 

KIH'I»F  l.'-LANI). 

At  [.III  lit . 

Jann  s  I)i»  W.  Ff»rry. 

LvniMii   II     Fri'V.o. 

Kowiand  ii.  lia/ai-i]. 

Jaino''  M  .    I'rnilloioi). 
hist  I  irN. 

1  i  h:i>.  ('.  Van  Zamlt. 
Fy^anclor  Flav'i:. 

2  Wii..  II.  U  ■yiuil.l'.. 
Wiliiaiii  (irooii. 

SOFTIl   rAUolJXA. 

II.  1-.  Whitoin«iiv. 

II.  F.  Ila\  IK  . 

J.  II.  JoMcks. 

J.  I*.  FppinMT. 

U.  iK  l)nnoan. 

Wm.  F.  Koso. 

<  arl*!"*  T.  Stoliirand. 

'J.  W.  Fruis. 

M     |{.  1m.  rv. 

F    Trask.* 

'V\\  >niar<  Talhot. 

(  a«l\valiaiIor  4 'am. 

TF.N.NFSSFF. 

At  Lin\jr. 

Wm.  li    Stokos. 
T.  A.  Ilaiiiilton. 
F   S.  Uiohanls. 
ThoK.  11.  rt.'arim. 


hi^tricts. 

1    (\  II.  .MiKinney. 
s.  .K.  Itovoll. 
F.  ('.  H.uik. 
IF  F.  Faton. 
Sharp. 

Wtiinlrock. 
Fllioit. 
liii><on. 


A  <;. 

W.  M. 
W.  V 

Wm 


T    MrKinl.'v. 
Al'iaiH  Smith. 


I. 


t5 


S.  .M.  Arnoll. 
.F  Ja>   Itiiok. 
Isa  If  It .   1 1  aw  kins, 
n    F.    Kniw'ii. 
na'li«»nr  Fowls. 
J.  F.  Wiiitlolil. 
JHftri'  I  i\t  i-iiri/i . 
Win.  .1.  Smith, 
.lohn  IF  Uo;;roi>S. 

TFXAS. 

A.  J.  Hamilrnii. 
<;ofi.  W.  Paschal. 
«'.  \.  Ki»»tt«r. 
« Ki-;n  F.  ]|uii<akor. 
W     F.  Iloino. 
<;.  T    IJul»y. 
Fol)i.  K.  Smith. 
A.  IF    Fonirlov. 
>.  I).  Wo«mF 
I{yrt>n  Furtor. 

Vi:i{M<)\r. 

At  f.'r'f/-' 

T.  W     Fark. 
<i .  J    M.innanl. 
F.   Ua'i\or. 
s.  F.   FiiiLToo, 
/»in7 //'■?•■. 
I     W.  V.  W.  Hiploy. 

<;.•'.   Shopai'l. 
L'    Wm.  IF  Johnson. 

J.  t ".  Si<'arn»-. 

:;    Ir  It    Itailov. 

\\.  w.  <;r(Hit. 

VIK<:iNIA. 

.If  l.nnn. 

John  lfauxlinr<t. 
F>  <anilor  lltll. 
Jti.sit  «^•^•<. 
1     llonrv  .A.  Fioivo. 
S.  li.  Ilarrin^toa. 
'i    John  Itijiko. 


3    -- 


4     FtoM.  M.  KimliMlF 
San  ford  Dodftv. 


r» 


» 


8 


F<l^ar  Alii-n. 


Jolin  y\.  Thathor. 
Thomas  F.  Tullo.k. 
<i«M»r»ff  S,  Sniitli. 
Minor  <jood<>ll. 
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DELEGATES  UY  STATES. -rowf/«ii«d. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  3    Cyrus  Xtwllii.                        x.  m.  Liitlojohn. 

AtLargt.  Thomas  Huifiresji.  .-»    A.  .1.  iiiriKM. 

John  K.  Ilublwnl.  i.-i^'«»v-.jiv-                      L.  H.  rimw«'li 

Ellery  U.  linll.  UIXONSIN.  3    o.  II.  Thiuim-. 

U.  I).  T.  KHniHworth.  At  lAiritf.                                      Jh**.  Kinrllff. 

Henry  C.  MfWhortor.  Kilwanl  SmIouhui.  4    A.S4i)tt  Sli>au. 

DiatricU.  Hnnui*  KiibNN-.                      (hmi.  s.  (imvcM. 

1    Samu«'I  I).  Knrnos.  K.  11.  (iiill<>wu>.  5    K.  L.  HrDwno. 

P.  P.  Pl(*rp(}int.  H<Mir>-  Ilactz.                          I).  C.  Avf^p. 

3   JoHeph  T.  Hoke.  Dintrivttf.  d    (.'htiA.  .<<>vmoi.r. 

Leonard  B.  Perry.  1    O.  S.  H«»a<l.                            W.  J.  Kershaw. 

THE  PLATFORM. 

The  National  Union  Republican  party  of  the  UiiUori  States,  asdemblel  in 
national  convention.  In  tne  city  or  Chicuvo.  on  tbe2:)th  dny  of  May,  IM^. 
make  the  following  deolaration  of  prlnoipk'A: 

P1R8T.  We  co.iflrratulate  the  country  on  the  a<«sure'l  MiioceM  of  the  re- 
construction policy  of  ConirreiiM,  HHcviii<>ed  by  the  adoption.  In  a  majority  of 
the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  of  const Itutiuuiu  seeiirinir  e<iuMl  civil  and  fhiiii- 
Ical  riffhts  to  all,  and  reirard  ita!«  the  duty  of  th<*  iniverii merit  to  sustain  tlio«f 
constitutions,  and  to  pnn*ent  the  p<*oplc  of  such  States  from  i»eiii»r  n.*mi(t«*it 
to  a  state  of  anarchy  or  military  rule. 

Sbcond.  Tile  iruarantee  by  ConNrr(.*s*«  uf  (»<iual  siitTniRi*  to  all  loyal  men  at 
the  ttouth  was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  pulilic  satety.  of  Ki'Htitude. 
and  of  Justice,  and  must  t>e  maintained:  while  the  question  of  suffrn^  in  all 
the  loyal  States  properly  belontrt*  to  the  |K*ople  ot  tho^v  states. 

Third.  We  denounce  all  fornn  of  n*pudiation  as  a  national  crime:  aii«l 
national  honor  requires  the  payment  of  tne  public  indebtedness  m  the  utmost 
good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  h<ime  and  abmad.  not  only  accordintr  to  the  let- 
ter, but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  contracted. 

Fourth.  It  is  due  to  the  lalKir  of  the  nation  that  taxation  should  be  e«iual- 
iied  and  reduced  as  rapldlv  as  national  faith  will  |>ermit. 

Fifth.  The  national  debt,  contracted  as  it  has  been  ft>r  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  for  all  time  to  c<»me.  should  be  extende<l  over  a  fair  period  for 
redemption,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  (Tongrress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  there- 
on whenever  it  can  hoiiestiy  be  c'onc. 

Sixth.    That  the  tH>st  |H>llcy  to  diminish  ,4)ur  bunlen  of  di*bt    !k  to  so  im« 

f»rove  our  credit  that  capitalist's  will  se^k  to  loan  us  money  at  lower  rai^s  of 
nterestthan  we  now  pay.  and  must  continue  to  pay.  solonir  as  repudiation, 
partial  or  total,  oi)en  <»r  covert,  is  threatcntMl  or  su-^p'rctcfl. 

Sbwnth.  The  Kf>vernment  of  the  I'nlteil  States  sbou'il  be  administered 
with  the  strictest  (*i;ononiy:  and  the  corruptii>n«*  which  have  Ijeeci  so  shame- 
fully nursed  and  foster(>d  by  Andn*w  .lohn^toii  (^11  loudly  for  nidical  reform. 

Eighth.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  untimfly  and  tragic  deatti  of  .Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  regret  -he  atuMMsirtn  of  Andrew  .lohn'44>nto  the  Presidency, 
who  has  acted  treachen)usl3' to  the  people  wbo  4'l<iMed  him  and  the  cause*  ne 
was  ple<lfl:ed  to  support :  has  usurped  htfrh  lefrisiatlve  snd  judicial  functions; 
has  refused  to  execute  the  laws;  has  used  his  biyrh  cMtit**?  to  induo<?  other  ofTi- 
oers  to  ignore  and  violate  the  laws:  has  employed  hix  cxecutivi*  powers  to 
render  insecure  the  property,  peace,  lilKTty,  and  life  of  the  citizen ;  has 
abused  the  pardoninir power;  has  denounced  the  national  levislatute  asuncon- 
stutional;  has  persistently  and  c<»rruptly  resisted,  hy-  every  means  in  his 
power,  every  proper  attempt  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  re- 


bellion; has  perverte<l  the  public  patronajr**  into  an  enn-ine  of  wholesale  cor- 
ruption; and  has  been  Justly  impeached  for  hlK-h  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
and  properly  pronouociMl  guilty  thewof  by  thf  votes  of  thirty -live  Senators, 

Ninth.  Thec!octrinc  of  Great  Hritiiin  and  othfr  Kunipean  powers  that 
because  a  man  is  once  a  subject,  hi^  i «  always  so.  must  l>e  n*sisted.  at  ever}* 
hazard,  bv  the  United  States,  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  times,  not  authorized  by 
the  law  or  nations,  and  at  war  with  our  national  honor  and  Independence. 
Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled  to  be  protecte<l  in  all  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, as  though  they  were  native  born;  and  no  citizen  of  the  Uniterm  States, 
native  or  naturalized,  must  l>e  iiabk  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any  for- 
eign power,  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  country:  and  if  so  arrcsteii 
and  Imprisoned,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  interfere  in  hisbohalf. 

Tbnth.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late  war.  there  were 
none  entitled  to  more  8pe<>ial  honor  than  the  brave  soldit^rs  ami  seamen  wbo 
endured  the  hardships  of  campaign  and  orufse.  and  imperiled  their  lives  in 
the  aervioe  of  the  country.    The  bounties  and  pensions  pnn'ided  by  law  for 
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these  brave  defenders  of  the  nation,  are  obllffatluns  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  flrallant  dead  uro  the  wards  of  the  people — a 
sacred  iegaoy  bequeathed  to  the  nation's  protecting:  care. 

Eleventh,  we  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  forgive- 
ness with  which  the  men  who  have  served  the  Uebellion,  but  now  frankly  and 
honestly  oo-operate  with  um  in  restoring  the  peace  of  the  country  and  rccoa- 
structing  the  Southern  State  goverumiMitrt  upou  the  basis  of  impartial  Justice 
and  equal  rights,  are  received  back  into  the  comnuinlon  of  the  loyal  people; 
and  wo  favor  the  removal  of  the  disquatiticatiouM  atul  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  late  rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  ttin  ripirft  of  disloyalty  will  die 
out,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of  tht?  iuyal  people. 

TwKLPTH.  We  recognize  the  great  principles  laid  down  In  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  tnie  foundation  of  [><'mocratic  govern- 
ment; and  wo  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  towunl  making  these  principles 
a  living  reality  on  every  inch  of  American  soil. 

TiiiKTKKNTH.  Foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much 
to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  incn>ase  of  power  to  this  na- 
tion—the aoylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations— should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged by  a  liberal  and  Just  policy. 

FouKTKKNTH.  Thls  conveutlon  declares  its  sympathy  with  all  the  op- 
pressed peoples  which  are  strugling  for  their  rights. 

GRANT'S  LETTER  OF  ACCEPfANCE. 

Washinotox,  I).  C.  May  SB,  1886. 
Qen»ral  Joseph  R.  Hauiey,  President  NatVmal  Union  Omoention: 

Dear  Sir:— In  formally  accepting  the  nomination  of  the  National  Union 
Republican  Convention,of  the21stof  May,  Instant,  it  seems  proper  that  some 
starementof  my  views,  beyond  the  mere  acceptance  of  the  nomination, should 
be  expressed.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  marke<l  with  wisdom, 
moderation  and  patriotism,  and,  I  believe,  express  the  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  sustained  their  country  through  its  trials.  I  endorse  their 
resolutions,  and,  if  elected  to  the  otHce  of  Presiilent  of  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  my  endeavor  to  administer  all  the  laws  In  trood  faith,  with  economy,  and  with 
the  view  of  giving  peace,  quiet  and  proteetUui  everywhere.  In  times  like  the 
present  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  eniiiifntly  itnpropor,  to  lay  down  a  policy 
to  be  adhered  to,  right  or  wrong,  through  an  administration  of  four  years. 
.\ew  political  issues,  not  foreseen,  are  eonstaiitly  arising;  the  views  of  the 
public  on  old  ones  are  constantly  changing,  and  a  purely  administrative  olfi- 
r<irshoul«l  always  be  loft  to  oxeeute  th«»  will  of  the  people.  I  always  have  re- 
•tpected  that  will,  and  always  shall.  Peace,  and  universal  prosperity,  its  se- 
quenco,  with  economy  of  administration  will  lighten  the  tmrden  of  taxation, 
while  it  constantly  re<luces  the  national  d(?bt.    Lt>t  us  have  peace. 

With  great  n^spect,  your  obedient  servant. 

r.  S.  GRANT. 

COLFAX'S  LE'ITEU  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1868. 

Il.m.  J.  R,  nawlfu,Pr€)<UUnt  nf  thr  Xntinn'il  Union  Re puhllcan  Convention: 

Dear  Sir— Tho  platform  adopted  by  the  patriotic  convention  over 
which  you  presided.  an<l  the  resolutions  which  tin  happily  supplemented  it,  so 
»'i»tirely  ngreo  with  my  views  as  to  a  just  national  policy,  that  ray  thanks 
are  due  to  the  delegates  as  much  for  this  clear  and  auspicious  declaration  of 
principles,  as  for  the  nomination  with  whitrb  T  have  been  honored,  and  which 
I  gratefully  accept. 

When  a  groat  rebellion,  which  Imperiled  the  national  existence,  was  at  last 
overthrown,  the  duty  of  all  others  d(JVolvliig  npon  those  Intrusted  with  the 
responsibilities  of  legislation,  evidently  wasti)  require  that  therovolted  States 
<ih(mld  be  re-admitted  to  participation  in  thr  govL-rnmont  against  which  they 
had  erred  only  on  such  a  basis  as  to  increase  and  fortify,  not  to  weaken  or 
'■ndanger,  the  strength  and  power  of  tho  nation.  Certainly  no  one  ought  to 
hHvoclaime«l  that  they  should  bo  re-admittn<l  undtir  such  rule  that  their  organ- 
ization as  States  could  ever  again  be  u.sed,  as  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  to 
•lefy  the  national  authority  or  to  destroy  the  national  unity.  This  principle 
h  IS  been  the  pole-star  of  those  who  have  inflexibly  insisted  on  the  oongress- 
lonal  policy  your  convention  scj  cordially  indorsed. 

Baffled  by  executive  opposition  and  by  persistent  refusals  to  accept  any 
plan  of  reconstruction  proffered  by  Consrress,  Justice  and  public  safety  at  last 
«ombined  to  teach  us  that  only  by  an  enlargj'ment  of  suffrage  in  those  States 
fould  the  desired  end  be  attained,  and  that  it  was  even  more  safe  to  give  the 
itallot  to  those  who  loved  the  Union  than  to  those  who  had  sought  ineffectually 
to  destroy  it.  The  assured  success  of  this  legislation  is  being  written  on  the 
-(•Ininant  of  history,  and  will  be  our  triumphant  vindication.    More  clearly. 
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too.  ttaftn  ever  before  does  the  nation  now  recog-uize  tlmt  the  irreacest  glorj  of 
a  Hepublio  l0,  that  it  tbrowa  the  Hbleld  of  its  protoctiim  over  the  bumblest 
and  wedkeat  of  Its  people,  and  vindicates  the  ritrhU  uf  the  poor  and  the  pow- 
erless as  faltbfullF  as  those  of  the  ricti  an<l  t\u*  powt^rful. 

I  rejoico,  too.  in  this  connection,  t*)  flml  in  your  platform  tbo  frank  and 
fearlesti  avowal  that  naturalized  eitixen^  inunt  be  proteotod  abroad  "at  every 
hozarrl.  as  thouflrh  they  w.*re  native  biirn."  i)ur  whole  iK^>ple  aro  forolgrnor*, 
or  descendants  of  forei>rriors.  Ourfathi.>r.4e4tabii!<hod  by  arms  their  riflrhc  to  lie 
oiilled  a  nation.  ItnMnnins  for  us  to  (>'*tHi>iish  the  riyht  to  welcDine  to  our 
shores  all  who  aro  wililnir.  by  oaths  of  iillo>ri'inoe,  to  become  American  citi- 
zens. Perpetual  all'>ffiancc,  as  clHiine<l  iibnKiil,  is  only  another  name  lor  per- 
K'tual  bondage,  and  would  make  all  Klavi'.<4  to  the  soil  where  tlrst  thoy  Kaw  the 
jht.  Our  national  cometeriespntvc  how  faithTully  those  otiths  of  tiflelity  to 
their  adopted  land  htve  l>een  sMalotl  iu  the  life-blood  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands. Should  we  then  bo  faithful  to  the  dead,  if  we  did  not  protect  their  11  \*- 
Infr  brethren  in  the  full  enjoyment  uf  rtial  nationality,  for  whl.-h,  <«ide  bv 
side  with  the  native  bom,  our  soldiers  of  foreit^n  birth  laid  down  their  live-*  ? 

It  was  fitting,  too,  that  the  representatives  of  a  party  which  hiKl  provcl 
so  true  to  national  duty  in  time  of  war,  should  speak  so  clearly  in  time  of 
peace  for  the  maintenance  untarnished  of  the  n  itional  honor,  national  cred;t 
and  gowl  faith  as  regards  its  debt,  the  cost  of  our  naticmal  exlsteuee. 

I  do  not  need  to  extend  this  reply  by  further  eommiriit  on  h  platform 
which  has  elicited  such  hearty  approval  throu^rhout  tni;  land.  Th"  debt  «>f 
gratitude  it  acknowledfres  to  the  bnive  men  who  savel  the  Cnton  from  dt^- 
strur>tion,  the  frank  approval  of  amnesty  based  on  repentance  and  loyalty, 
thedemand  for  the  most  thorough  economy  an«l  honrv«tv  in  the  frovcrnmf*nt, 
tbesvmpathy  of  the  party  of  liberty  with  all  throutrhout  the  world  who  lonv 
for  the  liberty  we  hero  enjoy,  and  the  rcco.ifiiltlon  of  the  sublime  prin  Ip-e-i 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  arc  worthy  of  the  ortranization  on  who^e 
banners  thoy  are  to  be  written  in  the  coming  contest.  Its  past  rei*ord  can  not 
be  blotted  outer  forgrottcn.  If  thfre  had  kKjen  no  Republican  party,  slavery 
would  to-day  cast  its  banerul  shadow  over  the  l{epubll(^  If  there  had  been  no 
Republican  party,  a  free  press  and  free  speech  would  be  hs  unknown  from 
the  Potomac  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  ten  years  a^o.  If  the  Republican  party 
could  have  been  stricken  from  existence  when  the  banner  of  rt^bellion  was 
unfurled,  and  when  the  responsi*  of  •  *no  <roercion, "  was  heard  at  the  North, 
we  would  have  had  no  nation  to-<lay.  Hut  for  th  )  Repub  lean  parbv,  darinor 
to  risk  the  odium  of  tax  and  draft  laws  our  fla'^  could  not  have  been  kept  tlv' 
inff  in  the  field  until  the  lonv-hopod  for  victory  came.  Wi-hout  a  Republi- 
can party  the  Civil  Rivrht?  bill— the  guaranty  of  c(]uality  under  the  law  to 
the  humble  and  the  dorcnseless,  as  well  as  to  the  strong— would  not  be  to- 
day upon  our  national  statute  book. 

With  such  inspiration  from  the  past,  and  followinar  the  example  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  who  called  the  vi  'torlou**  general  of  the  Revolution 
to  preside  over  the  land  his  triumphs  had  saved  from  its  enemies.  I  can  not 
doubt  that  our  labors  will  be  crowned  with  success.  Ani  it  will  be  a  su(>cess 
Uiat  will  bring  restored  hope  contltk-nce.  prosperity  and  provfress,  South  as 
well  as  North,  West  as  well  as  E  ist.  and,  above  all,  the  blos:4ln>rs,  under 
Providence,  of  national  Concord  and  Peace. 

Very  truly  yours,  SCH(77LER  COLFAX. 


1872. 

CALL  FOR  THE  SECOND  PHILADELPHIA  CONVENTION. 

The  undersigned,  constituting  the  Nitionnl  Committee  designated  by  the 
oonventlon  held  at  Chicago  on  the  2)th  of  May.  18»J*4,  hereby  call  a  convention 
of  the  Union  Republican  party,  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the 
Sthdayof  Juno  next,  atl2o'clock.  noon,  for  the  purpose  of  nominatinsr  can- 
didates for  the  rilBces  of  Presidont  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Each  State  is  authorized  to  be  represented  in  the  convention  by  delej'ates 
equal  to  twice  the  number  of  senitors  and  representatives  to  whieh  it  will  bo 
entitled  in  the  nextnatlonal  Consi-css, and  each  organized  territory  is  author- 
ixod  to  send  two  delegates. 

In  calling  this  oonventltm.  the  committee  remind   the  country  that  the 

S remises  of  the  Union  Republican  Convention  of  iwj-S  have  been  fulfilled.  The 
fates  lately  in  rebellion  have  been  restored  to  their  ft)rMier  relations  to  the 
gt>Yernmpnt  The  laws  of  the  country  have  been  faithfully  executed,  public 
faith  has  t)een  pn'sorved,  and  the  national  credit  flrmly  e'*tabli'*hed.  Govern- 
mental economy  has  been  Illustrated  by  the  reduction,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
public  debt  and  of  taxation;  and  the  funding  of  the  national  debt  at  a  lower 
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nit^of  interest  ban  lx*en  fiuocMflfully  inauffuratod.  Tbe  rightM  of  naturaUied 
citizens  ta  ive  been  protected  by  treaties,  and  Immifrration  cncounured  by  lib- 
eral provisions.  Tbe  defenders  of  the  Union  hnve  l>een  rratofully  romum- 
l)ert*d,  and  tbe  riif  kits  and  interests  of  labor  recoynized.  Laws  bave  Ihh^d  en- 
acted,  and  are  beinir  enforced,  lor  tbe  prtjtection  of  pcrcions  and  property  la 
all  sections.  Equal  suffroijt;  bas  been  eQKrafted  on  tbe  national  ConstltutiaQ; 
the  privileges  and  immunitieb  of  Aiuericun  citizensbip  bave  b«*conie  a  part  of 
tbe  ortranic  law,  and  a  liberal  policy  htm  U^n  adopteii  toward  all  wbo  enifttfed 
in  ibe  Kebellion.  Complications  in  foreitf ii  relations  bavi*  been  adjusted  la 
tbe  intor(>««t  of  peace  tbrouKbout  the  world,  wbile  the  nutional  honor  hsA  been 
maintained.  Ciu ruution  bu.s  been  exposed,  offendern  piiiiisbcHl.  respoimibility 
eiirorc<'<l,  saft^-Kuanis  establinhed,  uud  now,  an  beretotnre,  tbe  Republican 
party  Rtands  pledged  to  corrt*ct  all  abuses  and  curr^*  out  all  re-forms  necessary 
!•»  maintain  tbe  purity  and  efficiency  of  the  public  tiervure.  To  continue  ana 
tiriiilv  establish  its  fundamental  principles,  we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  ritizciH  of  the  United  States. 

William  Claflin,  of  Ma8s«cbu«otts. 

Chaittnan. 
WiLi.iAM  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Secretiiry. 

Thomas  W.  Osborn,  Florida. 

ii.  C.  CAitPKNTGR.  South  Carolina. 

John  H.  Cvldwki.l,  <ieor(fia. 

.Umk'«  p.  Srow,  Alabama. 

M.  H.  SouTHWOKTH.  Loulslana. 


.ToHN  A.  Prtkrs,  Maine. 
Li'KE  P.  Poland,  Vermont. 
I..  H.  Krikze.  Hhode  Inland. 

H.  H.STAKKWKATHKll,C(mneCtU*Ut. 

.Iamk<U(>i*sill,  New  Jersey'. 


William  II.KEMHLE.Pennsyivania  A,  C.  Fisk,  Mississippi. 


HowAKD  M.  J KNK INS, Delaware. 
It.  n.  COWKN.  Ohio. 
.loiiN  roiirKN,  Indiana. 
C.  H.  Fakwki.l,  Illinois. 
Z.\(MiAKiAH  Chandler.  Mlchluran. 
.1   T.  AvFKiLL.  Minnesota. 
Dwiii  Atwooi),  Wirtconsin 
(ti-:oiM:KW.  McCiiARY,  Iowa, 
r.  C.  FrLTON,  Maryland. 
FiiA.NKLiN  Stkaknh,  Viririnia. 
John  It.  Hubbard,  West  Virginia. 
William  SiiOAN,Xorthl^rollna. 
WASHIX4JTON,  I).  C,  January  11,  1KT2. 


S.  C    Pomkroy,  Kansas. 

li.  F.  Kk'k.  Arkansas. 

John  li.  Clark.  Missouri. 

A.  A.  UruTON,  Kentucky. 

IIoit\<'K  .Mavnakd.  Tennessee. 

K.  II.Tavi.ou,  Nebraska. 

Jamks  W.  Nvk.  Ni'vada. 

H.  W.  Ci»m»KTT,  Oregon. 

(jKORfiKC.  (touHAM,  (California 

J.  II.  Cu\FKBK,  Colorado. 

W.  A.  Hi'RLKUiii,  Dakota. 

Saylks  J.  HowEN,  District  of  Columbia. 


ALABAMA. 

•  it  lAirgti. 

K.  M.  Reynold-*. 

N.  H.  Cloud. 

Ixjwis  E.  Pan*'>n«*. 

P.O.  ('lark. 

J.W.  Ilurko. 

(Jf'orjre  E.  Sp<*n«'er. 

JamcM  P.  St<»we. 

Paul  Strobach. 
hintrictH. 
I     D.  E.  Coon. 

I'hilip  Joseph. 
;    J.  V.  McDullie. 

E.  M.  Kiels. 
:{    Isaac  Hoyman. 

Wm.  V.  Turner. 
I    W.  D.  Jones. 

w.  (j.M.  (iholson. 
."»    William  Oaston. 

P.  J.  Smith. 
H    C.  C.  Sheets. 

S.  By  num. 

ARKANSAS. 

At  I^iye. 

Powell  Clajlon. 
O.  A.  Hadley. 
W.  H.  Grey. 


DELEGATES  BY  STATES. 

IfinVti  uM  apportUmment) 
1    EiiNha  Baxter. 
Stepbi-n  Wbeeler. 
J.  H. Johnson. 
Oliver  P.  Snyder. 
H    A.  .Milieu. 
Thomas  V.  Rankin. 
J.  M.  Johnson. 
H.  H.  White. 
E.J.  Searle. 


•> 


it 
<4 


CALIFORNIA. 

I    J.  B.  Southard. 

JamepOtH. 

.lames  ll.Withington. 
•-•    F.  K.  Shattuok. 

J.  W.    B.  Dickinson. 

ri .  S.  Siirjrent. 

3  ('buries  M.  Patterson. 
E.  Wadsworth. 

A.  I).  Starr. 

4  M.  I).  Bo  ruck. 
(;.  8.  Abbott. 
Thomas  Fallon. 

CONNECTICTUT. 

At  lAxrgc. 

Joseph  R.  Hawley. 
Bartlett  Bent. 


•> 


Sabin  L.  Sayles. 
John  Tweedy. 
DMrUtii. 

\    James  D.  Frary. 
Lucius  S.  Fuller, 
(•harles  Parker. 
Janfd  E.  Redflold. 

3  Daniel  Chadwick. 
(Jeorjre  S.  Mouiton. 

4  Joseph  F.  Calhoun. 
Israel  M.  Bullock. 

DELAWARE. 

At  Large. 

Henry  F.  Pickels. 

JohnC.  ('lark. 

Isaac  Jump. 

James  R.  Lodand. 
Districts. 

Charles  F.   Richards. 

Benjamin  Burton. 

FLORIDA. 

At  Large. 

JosiahT.  Walls. 

Dennis  Eofran. 

Frank  N.  Wicker. 

JohnW.  Butler. 
Dtetr(ee«. 
1    J.  H.  ArmstTODff. 
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DELEGATES  BY  STATE?. -Omfiniied. 


Hlrfim  Potter,  Jr. 
i    Jnuum  W.  Johniioii. 
WiniHm  H.  Glca<«on 

GEORGIA. 

At  IjOiye. 

Moiijamin  Conl«»3r. 

Dawson  A    Walker. 

John  S.  Highx. 

MoHos  H.  Half 

Richard  H.  WhIiHey. 

John  K.  (^unrli'-t. 

W.  li.HlirKinlioiham. 

Jaincd  M.  Simiii«. 
iJi'tiictt. 

I  A.  \V.  Stonp. 

L.  M.  PlfUdanta. 
•J    AC  IJHI. 
Klliert  Ilojid. 

II  T.  M.  Hoiran. 

I.  H.  Anderson. 

4  OeorgreS    KiMher. 
Jeff.  F.  Loiiy. 

5  C.  U.  Prince. 
Kdwin  lleleher. 

C    AT.  W.  l.ytlo. 

.Madhon  Davis. 
7    Gf'or»r«»  P    Hiirnott. 

William  Finch. 

ILLINOIS. 
At  lAltW. 

Kniory  A.  Storrs. 

L<'oiiard  F.  Ross, 

Era^tns  \.  Hares. 

GeorjfoF.  Dick. 
fftntricttt. 
I    J.  Y.  Scnnimon. 

Lewis  KINw*>rth. 
'2    Herman  Idi-iter. 

Jnnics  L.  ('tnr.pbell. 
li    (lark  W.  Tpton. 

William   Vorke. 

4  J.  H.  .Mavhurn. 
A.  R. Coon. 

5  John  (J.  Smith. 
S,  S.  1*ntterson. 

6  Andrew  Crawford. 
J.  W.  I'emplctfin. 

7  Lyman  II.  Kny. 
Warren  .M.Sweetland. 

M    WarriMi  R.  Hicknk. 

X.  tS.  stever  s. 
9    Knoeli  Kmerv. 

Gc»orjre  V.  Dejtrich. 

10  John  McKinnev, Sr. 
Henry  TwhlM.  * 

11  CJeorjfe  W.  Uurns. 
DavM  I'ierson. 

12  Shelby  M.Cul lorn. 
John  Mose."*. 

13  Frank  HohUtt. 
Thomas  ;inell, 

14  Joseph  R.  MoMwr. 
James  Knifrhc. 

16  Thomas  A.Apperson. 
James  sreel. 

18    Henry  C.   Goodnow, 
J.  F.  Alexander. 

17  Russell  Hincklej. 
A.  W.  Metcalf . 


18  Robert  Harmer. 
Thomas  H.  Riir»r<>s-. 

19  George  R.  Edwianls. 
Israel  A .  Powell . 

INDIANA. 

At  Ijarge. 

Henrys.  I«ano. 

Richard  W.Thompson. 

Oe<>rKe  K.  Steele. 

T.  (V  >lauMrhter. 

C.  W.  Chapman. 

Sol.  .Meredith. 

Robert  .McCary. 

W.  H.  Russell. 
Dt$tt'ict*. 
1    James  C.  Denny. 

Levi  Ferguson. 
t   Jei<se  J.  Brown. 

W.  S.  Ferrier. 
8   Joseph  I.  Irwin. 

H.  C.  Vincent. 

4  J.  C.  .Mcintosh. 
C.  C.  Rinkley. 

5  D.  E    Williamson. 
W.  c.  Sandelur. 

6  Chas.  Cnift. 
J.  R.  Mulky. 

7  John  H.  Gould. 
<tc«»rKe  Nebeker 

8  ThomnsJay. 

M    S.  Robinson. 

9  M.  L    llundy. 
(Jeorjre  A.  Dent. 

10  Frank  Macartnev. 
W.  H.  Tiammel.* 

11  Willtuni  G.  Geortre. 

E.  P.  Hammond. 

IOWA. 

At  Liirge. 

Greenville  M,  DodKc. 

w.  H.  See  vers. 

I.  W.  Card. 

Alex.  Clark. 
DUt'Hini'i  (ipjtorfiimmenti. 

1  C.  W.  SlHirle. 
Samuel  M   Clark. 
Norman  Everson. 

2  John  W,  (irecn. 
Sj-lvaniis  Vates. 
S.  L    Raker. 

3  William  Vanderer. 
And.\  J.  Felt. 
John  H    Gear. 

4  H.  S.  Wjn<!l(»w. 

F.  M.  Drake. 
H.(f.  Little 

5  A.  A.  Anderson. 
W.  S.  Duncan. 
J.  S.  .Mclnivre. 

6  Isaac  IVndieton. 
P.  H.    f'onjrer. 
J.  L.  Williams. 

KANSAS. 

At  lAinjf-. 

Renjamin  F.Slmns«)n. 
Henry    Ruckingnani. 
John  A.  Martin. 
H.  C.  CruB». 


T)Mrict9. 

George  Noble. 
Josiab  Kellogff. 
Charlen  A .  Morris. 
William  Reidwin. 
Thomas  Newt<»n. 
John  C.  Carpenter. 

KENTUCKY. 

At  Jjaroe, 

James  Speed. 
Wm.Cassius  Ggodloe. 
Walter  Evandr 
John  G.  Eve. 


DUVh  (Old  apportionments. 

1  Geo.  U.  Dobyna. 
Samuel  L.  Ca8e.v. 

2  John  B.  Bruner. 
Eli  H.  Murray. 

8    W.  B.  Craddook. 
R.  A.  Green. 

4  W.  H.  Hays. 
T.  E.  Burns. 

5  Lewis  Ruekner. 
W.  H.Gib>*on. 

6  J.  W.  RobbinB. 
BenJ.  P.Gray. 

7  A.  H.  Adams. 

Wm.R.  Fleminflr. 

8  J.  W.  Capcrton. 
William  Berkele. 

9  Thos.  A.  Davis. 
John  Means. 

LOUISIANA. 

At  iMiyc. 

James  [<ewis. 

Louis  Tracer. 

E.  C.  BillingTB. 

John  Ray. 

Geo.  W.  Carter 

G.  Casanave. 
Dii^trict*. 

1  Jas.  B.  Wands. 
C  J.  Adolph. 

2  W.  G.  Elliott. 
Mortimer  F.  Smith. 

a    C.  R.  Darrt»H. 
J.  Henii  Burch. 

4  E.  L.  Weber. 
Harry  Lott. 

5  E.  W.  Rotiinson. 
W.  F.  Southanl. 

MAINE. 

At  Litiy . 

I>aiah  Sietson. 

SeihTIsdale. 

Frederick  Rolde. 

Enoch  C.  Fariintrton. 
DMiictH. 

1  Stanley  T.  Pi i lien. 
John  E.  Butler. 

2  Fn!<Ieric  E.  Shaw. 

A  lexan»ler  1 1  .s.  Davis. 
»    Hiram  Bliss.  Jr. 

Jos<.>ph  F.  SaiilH>rn. 
4    Sylvanus  U.  Huss  y. 

Exra  C.  Brett. 
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6    Albert  U.  Jcwott. 
Josrpb  'r.  (irurit. 

MAKVLAN'I). 

At  JAinjr. 

.iHc'ob  Tonic 

ThomnH  A.  Sprnn*. 

DanifM  Wei  sol. 

rhiii-losC.  Fnltoii. 
iJtMtrirttt. 

1  WilMiim  If.  nnrinii. 
WJIliiini  Perkins. 

2  John  T.  Knw»r. 
Will.  L.  W   Soiibrook. 

3  Kob(>rl  TiinuT. 
TbomHH  KelM). 

4  Sani'l  M.  Shopninkor. 
John  M.  Mci'liiitock. 

5  .luiiK'S  .v.  (Jury. 
-\l<*xan«b'r  KhihImII. 

C    Hoju'well  Mfiili. 
John  L.  liinthiiMin). 

MASSA(  Hi: SKITS. 

At  lAtmc. 

AJcxmid'T  II    nice. 

(mmi.  II.  Iiorinu-. 

1».  Kinoiy  Al.lilch. 

WMIIain  ciiillin. 

Oliv-r  Ain<'«. 

SylvMiKlcr  Johnson 

hini'H  iitlthipiH'rtftnunint). 

I    JontitliiiM  r»ourni>..lr. 

John  II.  h  ('fi}fti-sn-r'll. 
:?    S<-!hTnrn«'r. 

r.  t:    Hixby. 
:i    JtolMTt  K.  I'ottur. 

Sol«nn'>n  11.  Sto^'bliiM. 

4  Jo.<«(>ph  It  Sniiih 
Kichanl  liffi'liinHT. 

.'i    K<lwin  I 'inch 
John  F.  Harris. 

n    KnuriMH'  li.  Nortdii. 
Wm     K.  Illunt 

T    JiHluiJi  N.  Marshall. 
F.lwinr.  Mon»«' 

5  K.  H    St.>«lilaril 
l>nni«'l  W    Taft 

!♦    t»tisT    Kujrirlo^ 

Horatio  H.  Kniirht. 
m    HrnTV  J.  HiimIi. 
H.  II.  Itrclianl.sMii. 

MICIIitiAN. 

At  iMffJ*  . 

K.  It.  Wanl 

tiiMir;:!'  WillMnl 

Wm.  A.  Hownr.J. 

Pcirv  llannali 
iHHtvUfH. 

1  NiMvoll  Avery. 
John  (Jmmi'*'-! 

2  NMthan  .\.  K«*iii|jiil. 
K.  A.  II— I 

:\    Harvoy  Hnsh 
J     i\  f'lt7.Ar'r:il>l. 

4    <i«.'orjrt'  •».  *"l«{»|» 
JaiiiO'4  II.  Storif. 

:.    J  I.  I).  Pritclaiti. 
H.  A.  Norton. 

0  J.  W.  Beyole. 


I).  L.  CrosBman. 

7  Ezra  Hazen. 
n.  W.Huston. 

8  (;.  S.  Draper . 
JaineM  Hirney. 

9  H.  F.  Movers. 
J.  F.  Ilrown. 

MIXXESOTA. 

At  I. a IV*. 

C.  T.  Ilenodlct. 

A.  E.  Uleo. 

1).  .M.  Snhln. 

Otto  Wnllmark. 
District  H. 

1  J.  T.  WllllumH. 
A.  ('.  DiMljre. 

2  It.  F.Crowell. 
V    II.(ioo(lKell. 

.-!    W   E    llieks. 
William  S.  King. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

-If  Lar[ii\ 

O.  ('.  FnMich. 

.\.  Warner. 

11.  K.  Rrnce. 

A.  T.  MorKan. 
DiittrictH. 

1  H.  W.  Flonrnoy. 
li.  J.  >riirloek. 

2  H.  Ilarrinirton. 
Jame*t  Hill. 

:i     F.  M.  AliJMitt. 
A.  K.   hiivis. 

4  J    H .  Sninner. 
WilllrtMi  Hn-rk. 

5  FMu-in  Hill. 
J«!n«'K  Lvneh. 

6  J.  K.  Lynch. 
A.  Parker. 

MISSOURI. 

At  lAJi'ue. 

John  H.    Hender-ton. 
.lohn  F.   Heiijurnln 
(jeoriri»  B.  W«'.|li'y. 

DM'Hioht  niip'titi'innu'nt). 

1  Channei'y  1.  Fillej'. 
Henry  .\ .  rinver 
Johnt'   Orri«-k. 

2  <:.  A.   Flnkeliilan-K. 
Henry  T.  Rlow. 

K.  O.SMiar.l. 
o     tieorire  A  .  .Wosor. 

(lustave  St.  (icni. 

li.  It.  fahoon. 
4     W    F.  riond. 

J.  M.Fli'er. 

J.  P.  r.lllB. 
.->    John  H.  Stover 

M.  .McMillan. 

W.  Q.  Dallmeyor. 
ti    Willl-fn  Warn«»r. 

K.  T.  Van  Horn. 

J.  J.  Heizel. 

7  P.  A.  Th<»mp'»on. 
N.  A.  Winten*. 
JohnL.  Hittinirer. 

8  A.  F.  Denny. 
S.  U.  Peters. 


William  BlBhop. 
y    Edwin  Draper. 
D.  P.  Dyer. 
Theodore  Ilrucnv 

NEBRASKA . 

AtTjari/e. 

John  T.  Uodick. 

John  KobcrtH. 

John  8.  Uowen. 

J.  B.  Weston. 
DUtrictg. 

John  D.  Ncliirh. 

Henr>'M.  Atkinson 

NEVADA. 

At  lAirof. 

L.  H.  Head. 

GeorKO  M.  Sabln. 

John  Q.  Grier. 

J.  W.  Haines. 
District  H. 

0.  H.  Eastman. 

C.  C.  Stevenson. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

At  Larue. 

Wm.  H.  Y.  Hackctt 

Frederick  Smith. 

Jaine*  W.  Johni«on. 

O.ssian  Ray. 
District  n. 

1  ChMs.  S   Whitehonse. 
Albert  O.  Folsom. 

2  OreriC.  Moore. 
Daniel  Barnard. 

3  Dexter  Ki<»hards. 
Georffc  B.Twitehell. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

At  Larii^. 

Cortlandt  Parker. 

Alexander  (i.  Cattell. 

Levi  D.  Jarranl. 

J .  Wyman  Jone.-*. 
DMrivtu. 

1  John  W.  Xewlln. 
AnuruMtus  S.  Barber. 

2  Charles  Hewitt. 
Isaac  W.  faruilchaol. 

:i    Aoios  (Mark.  Jr. 
John  W.  HerlK»rt. 

4  1.  I.  H'Jiir 
F.  A.  Potts, 

f»    ^ieorire  Wurfs. 

<'o  I II  nit  MIS  Beach, 
fi    Fnilerii-k  H.  Harris. 

Danii  I  Dodd. 
7    James (i opsin. 

D.  S.  drejrory. 

NEW  YORK. 
At  JsOr{)r. 

(lerrlt  Smith. 

William  Orton. 

James'N.  Matthews. 

Wm.  F.  Butler. 

Ho'-:iee  B.  ri.illln 

st<M»lien  B.  .MoJliit. 
lUMrictt^. 
1    John  .\.  KInir. 

Stephen  H.  French. 


UtSTOBT   OF  TUB 


DBLEGATBa  BY  STATES. -ConHmiftl. 

1    FpiitC.  fiowrn. 

T.  A.SykPB. 

lM<'fn.'». 

NolMnBhaiinnnn. 

'    Oo..riii>W.  .Snson.Jr. 

J.  P.  Ilootb. 

8   HiewnrtL.  WiKHirurd. 

I.    H    Kitt-J, 

.  S.X5™"!;""- 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

m^-hl  WlUlitDia, 

.    ji^'S'M''irSrr-'""' 

1    Hi-nrj-A.  Hurlbnt. 

Mono..  MeMiobael. 

1    Th<'ins<i1l.  Kn»ih. 

J.  W.  F.  Whltv. 

Jjiniiv  B    Dnrd 

Hpnt7  H.  UlQKhani. 

Wm.  B.  Iki-liro. 

1    John  MrI9^n>ld. 

?;|-.%"S. 

'  }T¥:r,snr 

J  ln«4  Sinclair 

;    J.  J.  Mott 

Dnvfd  P.  Hoaslan. 

a    nturlc  a.  fpcaota. 

flH'rro  H.  Broxn. 

DUtrlttt. 

-lohtil*  iMvtna. 

'    ""("tt^b. 

1    James  X,  Kerns. 

'  r-..Pw-j:s 

JummGnUnbam. 
1    Georgt  H.  Smltb. 

W    WiliiRinllHW.Jr. 

OHIO. 

SAlpmH.  Wmi*. 

U    B.  Osden  Rmdler- 

JacTh  Mueller. 

SamiiFlCrelsbPad. 

1    P.A.  R  WMener. 

U    Aintm>K«S.  HuTTV. 

J.Hadl«>nrieU. 

rhaa.  T.  JOBCB. 

Henry  Kenaler. 

<    John  Barlow. 

"  KKV'S'"' 

T   W    H^ndp;«nn 

iSia^j'^K.'^ 

U    wtniainS.  KenroD. 

JJtet'd old  avoori innmenli. 

WFlllao.  Wart. 

fnmiip]  HnrrLH. 

Jamea  W   SandH 

IB    riiRrl<-n.  Adum. 

Hi-aiT  n.  I!:ckleniaO. 
Jmlab  L.  K<'Ck. 

John  Strobm. 

Hptitv  Smith. 

S 

Samuel  Ftcea. 

M    >tar(ln      To-mend. 

W.  V.  TIdball. 

Wiiiinm  o.  Moore. 

J  mp.  Hnrr.--r 

S 

W.  U.  IIICkhAKI. 

U  CI.  Hittner. 

17   Jnlin  II-irnmnnd 

J.  KMIfV  (VSeil. 
QrimthEIUq 

N.KilwtiBhHdon. 

Cbarlei  Albright. 

■a    w-llKiim  Andnii. 

A  C,  foiiovpr 

JobD  WmianuoD. 

Eiwiiid  W.  F«i»er. 

G 

DavM  Hflnmter. 

U 

W.H.  Smltb. 

1»    Klohnrd  Frmichot. 

H.  WhUmoyer. 

rh,.r[..-a.Le..er. 

13 

S.  F.  nnrr. 

SO    Lor-.vF    no*e. 

A.J.  WdtcbL 

Gvorin,  M»Jlcy. 

Iir.bfrt  Uprnnnl. 

T 

Perry  Stewart. 

i:i 

.1i»epb  A.  Sersntoa. 

21    Wnrnpr  Mtllpr, 

E.  K.  N.iyea 

I..  U.  Sh-ii-iiiaker 

Alotniul-rCiitnpbell. 

e 

Jnbn  W.  Mron. 

W 

N.  C.  mhnu 

a    Ithnlei  Wnlker. 

H.  E.  Ilewolr. 

P.  M.  O<lorboat. 

j.g.™™„. 

Kobert  W.  PoreHmai. 

n    An'ln'ws"wBm(.r. 

^    -AIe.».ul..tV."'-.lmo.. 

10 

Wm.  Crouse. 

IS 

Edmund  Hlam'hard. 

P.  C.  Hays. 

David  W.  WiHHlK. 

11 

John  ij,  Gnvory. 

Samupl  McCamam. 

W.  H.  Eiii«-bV 

C.  T.  Roberts. 

N-  J.  Tilriipy. 

IK 

Geo- 1!.  W-latlinif. 

SB    J'-tiBihRn  K.  Moi^. 

Joseph  Pomeniv. 

"  Ess  V  ESS- 

13 
14 

Aaron  Pardeo. 

Ml 

W,  1),  RojfPm 
TLc.iiiHs  tGallajher. 
K  11.  MrnVlt. 

M   JrbnN,  HiinKOrtord! 

N.  J.  SprenvlP. 

W    H.  Shii-hlpy. 

AhrtBb  J.  Wriman. 

N-.  H.  'nil  Vnrbleo 

■^l 

J.  h.  moiniMon. 

a>    A.  CBrtpr  Wilder. 

B.  5.  Kni>irlea. 

A.  C.  H,..„v. 

ls,llH.W.l"h 

SO    Ehprt  E.  Farmim. 

W,  H.  Gnnlcrol 

H-W-DHver. 

Wljli-m  Tyrrell. 

17 

r^l'&'i'iSS^."*'"- 

'■ 

Brt.S'- 

18 

Jnlm  Hunll^gt'oD. 

24 

Hrnry  Van  Apmdm. 

IS 

F.  (i.  HiTlis.' 

A.  B.  MpCurlney. 

NOHTH  CAROLINA. 

Wm.  M.  Eames. 
OKEGOK. 

SB 

r.  w.  nitflllan. 

^2^;^^^jl^'^- 

At 

ml^m  SiDlib. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Jamc*  W.  HMid'. 

AiXrora  E.Bumalde. 

DMrtcM. 

)    Lawt*  Billiard. 

B.  r.  DbweU. 

Thoi.  M.  Scaburr. 
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PELFGATHS  »V  STATES. -ronflmi^d. 


^ViUiiini  CiCMidanl. 
EdwHrtl  I..  Fn»enmn. 
DMrirtt. 

1  X«'|jM>n  W.  Alilrieh. 
I^atinii'i*  W.  KuMou. 

2  Will.  I).  Biayt-'ii. 
Alniitt«>ii  Stc'.n*. 

SorTH  CAKOUXA. 

At  1^1  IV*. 

Fi-Miiklin  M«)j»oH,  Jr. 
A.  .1.  Rani*Ii'r. 

1  II..).  Mux  well. 
r».  A.  .»* walls. 
F.  H.  Fnwt. 

2  K.  W.  M.  Mackoy. 
Uc>l>ort  Smalls. 
(^t.K>.  F.  Mclniyn*. 

.{    K.  H.  i:ilif>  t. 

\V.  H.  NhhIi. 

.Ihiik'**  is.  Orr. 
4    T.  J.  .Mac-koy. 

,1.  M.  AlkMi. 

J<iM'ph  «.'n*ws. 

TKXXKSSKK. 

At  Ijiiiv*'' 

David  .\.  Nil II I). 
llfMit'v  <i.  Smith. 
Wlliiiiiii  V.  Klliott. 

!•:.  ('.  riiiiip. 

.1.  A.  Hat<-hi'r. 
.1.  .M.  ltn)M<Iriav. 

1  u.  It.  itiirlfM'. 

Max.  I-.  May«T. 

2  A.. I.  Itirkx. 
T.  .M.  Mhll<T. 

:t    Saiinicl  linni 

Hfiiry  I><'iit'«c'h. 
4    \V.  H.  WIm'iu'i-, 

(fiH)iv<'  !*'•  (!'isliaiii. 
it    'lh«»».  A.  Ken'b«»\nl. 

Mont's  It.  .Inhiisoii. 
t(    .1.  M.  Hill. 

I).  B.  » HIT.'. 

7  X.  F.  H<mm1. 

R.  M.  'rhniiipson. 

8  W.  A.^alm  y. 
A.  S.  ?flM'lii'll. 

f)     liartHiiir  L<>\.'ir*. 

.|(i<«f)iti  .\.  (iiitiiiiiior. 

TEA' AS. 

At  Laiyt\ 

WvbHter  Fhnui^ran. 
-\.  M.  Ilrynrit. 
<;.  T.  Kiihy. 
JtiiiM'S  I*.  .S'i'wnniih. 
■   fHft'i'ii'hl  (ii»}Huiiniimriitt. 
I    .).  II.  Wllliamwiii. 
WUIIIani  (chambers. 
Tbomas  Vounirer. 


2  W.  A.Kllett. 
Richard  Walkor. 
F.  W.  Simmer. 

3  W.  A.  Say  lor. 
Rlchanl  Alien. 
M.  V.  MtiMahtm. 

4  .1.  W.'TaUK)tt. 
T.  <'.  Itanlon. 
H.  F.  Williams. 

VERMOXT. 

At  Isttrur. 

.lohii  (irrvory  Smith. 

Hoiai'i*  FalrluiiikM. 

Itonlaml*>  H.  >ttH»k*. 

(itMirnif  W.  ilrandey. 
DMrU'tn. 

1  (hH»vjff  A.  Tut  tie. 
Oi'orMO  Xlehola. 

2  Jah.  HuttrhliiHon,  Jr. 
William  HarrK  Jr. 

3  (j(H>rKt'  WilkloH. 
[^wrciiei>  Uarnes. 

VIR(iINIA. 

At  IjfU'i/*'. 

Edward  Daniels. 
II.  11.  WclK  Jr. 

('.  J.   ^'"'*  Mi. 

L.  H.nuindlor. 
i/'wlf»  .Mt'K«'H/.lo. 
John  A.  Iliii-iiian. 
J>ff«f'M(oi(}fi/»jfoi-riffiimni/). 

1  RolxM't  N(»rti>ii. 
P.  J.l'artor. 

2  J.  H.  VanAukt'ii. 
R.  <t.  L.  PalK<». 

a    John  R.  Popha 111. 

John  Robinson. 
4    Ro«H  Hamilton. 

M.  R.  Lloyd. 
."»    John  Iloln}»oau. 

Cii'sar  Perkins. 
({    Randolph  Martin. 

CD.  (iraj-. 

7  Jame*  H.  Sonor. 
Ridiard  H.  U'l*. 

8  J. ».  Frier. 
(i.O.  Go<Mlell. 

WEST   VIRCJIXIA 

1  W.  E.  Steveimon. 
It.  W.  Siinnioim. 
(ieoitre  Edwiinl?*. 
r.  F.  Scott. 

2  I).  D.  T.  FaniHWorth. 
.1.  .M.  Hauiins. 
('harli'«  HfHttfHi. 

;j    T.  11.  Sw-n. 
R.  A.  Rurnap. 
John  E.  Schley . 


WI8COKRIN. 

At  Ijttrge. 

luoiusKairchlltl. 

C  J.  li   Mej'er. 

Thomas  S.  Allen. 

Jamoa  BlntlllT. 
DUtriett, 
1    L.  8.  Blake. 

Frank  Leland. 
t    N.  8.  Oro**n 

E.  W.  Koyea. 

3  6.  W.  Ryland. 
A.  Ludlow. 

4  Asahel  Finch. 
L.  F.  Kriftby. 

5  John  H .  Jones. 
Otto  TroemelH. 

6  GeonreM.  Paine. 
W.  H.  H.  Wroo. 

7  J.G.Thorpe. 
John  Comstoi^k. 

M    Walter  D.  Mclndoe. 
ThaddeuaC.  Pound. 

ARIZONA. 

John  Titus. 
James  H .  Toole. 

a>  LOR  A  DO. 

Jerome  B.  <'haffee. 
Geo.  .M.  Chlileothe. 

DAKOTA.  t 

(Entitled  to  two   votes: 
four  deleiraten  admitted.) 

J.  H.  Bunliek. 

Alexander  HuirheA. 

L.  H.  Litchfield. 

John  G.  Meade. 

DIST.    OF    COLUMBIA. 

Alex.  R.  Shepard. 
John  F.  Cooke. 

IDAHO. 

E.  J.  Curtis. 
John  R.  McBride. 

MOXTAXA. 

W  liber  F.  Sandei-H. 
Lucius  B.  Church. 

XEW  MEXICO. 

Marsh  ''.iddin«rs. 
J.C.  Palen. 

CTAH. 

A.  S.  (;ouI.I. 
O.  J.  Holli.sHT. 

WASHIXCiTOX. 

James  McXauffht. 
Lyman  B.  Andn^w-*. 

WYOMING. 

(i.  W.  Corey. 

J.  W.  Donnellen. 
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THE  PLATFORM 

Tile  Republican  partv  of  the  United  8tatefl.  aB«embled  in  national  conven- 
tion in  th«)  city  of  Pbilauelphta,  on  the  5ili  and  6th  dayn  of  June,  18T2.  affiiln 
declarer  its  faitb,  app4*alH  to  itrtblst(»r.v,  and  announces  it4  position  upon  the 
quetftions  l>efore  the  (country. 

1.  Durlnir  eleven  years  of  supremacy,  it  has  accepted  with  ffrandcoura^ 
the  solemn  duties  of  the  time.  It  suppresscvl  a  yifcrtntic  Rebellion,  emanci- 
pated four  millions  of  slaves.  decrce<l  tboetjual  citizenship  of  all.  and  estab- 
lished uni  vermin  suffraRe.  Kxhlbitinir  unpurallekHj  mairnanimity,  it  criminal  ly 
punishoil  no  man  for  political  offences,  and  warmly  welcomed  all  who  pn>ved 
loyalty  by  ota^yinMr  the  lawsanddcalln«r  Justly  with  their  neighbors.  It  has 
steadily  deirreased  with  a  tlrm  hand  the  resultant  disorders  of  a  g'n?at  war,  and 
Initiated  a  wise  and  humane  immIcv  towanls  the  Indians.  The  Paciflc  Uaiin>ad 
and  similar  vast  enterprises  have  been  irenertmsly  aided  and  succi*««!<fully  con- 
ducted, the  public  lands  fre<*ly  (riven  to  actual  settlers.  Immlflrration  protected 
and  encouraireil.  and  a  full  acknowieduientof  the  naturaized  citizen's  rights 
secured  from  Kuro|Mmii  powers.  A  unllorm  national  currency  has  l)een  pro- 
vided, repudiati^  frriwned  down,  the  national  credit  sustained  under  the 
most  extraor^linHy  burdens,  and  new  t>onds  neirotlated  at  lower  rates.  Toe 
revenues  have  bwn  carefully  coUecttMl  and  honestly  appiic^d.  Despite  large 
annual  riHluctions  of  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  public  debt  has  l>een  reJuced 
during  General  Orant's  [in'sidency  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  millions  a  year, 
gn^it  flnancial  crisi^s  have  b«  en  avoided,  and  peace  and  plenty  prevail  thn^ugh- 
out  the  land.  Menacing  fon*ign  dilHculties  bavel><H>n  peaC' fuPy  and  honor- 
ably com  pos<Hl.  and  the  hon(»r  anil  (>ower  of  the  nation  kept  in  high  respect 
throuirhout  the  world.  This  glorious  reconl  of  the  pH.Ht  is  the  party's  lK>st 
pledge  for  the  future.  We  believe  the  people  will  not  entrust  the  government 
to  anv  party  or  combination  of  men  conipo«ed  chiefly  of  those  who  have  re- 
slsteil  every  step  of  this  beneficent  nroirn-*:*. 

^.  The  rt>ci'nt  auiendment"  to  the  national  rou'^titut  Ion  should  be  cordially 
sustained  because  they  are  right— n<»t  uuTely  tolerated  becaii'***  they  are  laws, 
—and  should  Iwcarriefl  out  accordingto  theirsplrit  by  n])pn)priate legislation, 
the  enforcementof  which  can  safely  be  entru«*t(Ml  only  to  the  party  thtit  secureil 
those  amendments. 

8.  Oomplet"  liberty  and  exact  npiality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  public  righta  should  be  extablNhed  an*!  efTectually  maintained 
throughout  the  Union  by  efUcient  and  approprlMto  State  and  feder>il  legisla- 
tion. Neither  the  law  nor  its  adnilni-tralion  <«h(Mild  admit  any  diSi>rimination 
in  respect  of  citizens  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  pn>vloiis  condition  of 
s<*rvitude. 

4.  The  national  government  should  seek  to  maintain  h<>norabIe  peace  with 
all  nations,  protecting  its  citizens  everywhere,  and  sy m pat  hi/.ing  with  all  peo- 
ples who  strive'  for  gr<*at«'r  lilHTty . 

5.  Any  system  i>f  civil  s<Mvlce  unJer  which  the -iulMirdlnate  positions  of 
the  government  are  considered  n*wanls  for  men*  pariy  zeal  1*4  fatally  demoral- 
izing, and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  tht.'svHteni  by  laws  whiirh  shall  abolish 
theevllsof  patronage,  and  make  hone««ty,  I'lHcliMicy.  an«i  fidelity  the  essential 
qualifications  for  public  positions,  without  practieally  creating  a  lif(ytenun^  of 
ofBce. 

«.  We  are  opposed  to  further  grunts  of  the  public  lands  to  corporations 
and  monopoli(>4,  and  demand  tint  ttie  natioual  d<»main  b<' set  apart  for  free 
homes  for  the  peopU*. 

7.  Theannnalrt*v(»nue,  after  paving  current  exiMMiJitures,  pensions,  and 
the  intert»«l  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a  moderate  balance  for  the  re- 
ductionof  the  principal,  and  that  n'venue,  except  so  much  as  may  i>c  derived 
from  atax  upon  tobacco  and  liquors,  should  be  raised  by  duties  upon  importa-* 
tlons,  the  details  of  which  should  Ih' so  adjusted  aa  to  aid  in  securing  remu- 
nerative wages  to  labor,  and  to  promote  the  industries,  prosperity,  and  growth 
of  the  whole  count r>\ 

8.  We  hold  in  undying  honor  th<'  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  valor  saved  the 
Union.  Their  |)cnsions  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the  nation,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  thofo  who  died  for  their  country  are  entitled  to  the  care  of  a  gener- 
ous and  grateful  people.  We  favor  sn<;h  additional  leiri-'lation  as  will  extend 
thelK)untyof  the  government  toallour  noldlers  and  sailors  who  were  honor- 
ably discharged,  and  who.  in  th<»  line  of  duty,  became  disabled,  without  re- 
gard to  the  length  of  service  or  the  cause  of  suchdisi*harge. 

0.  The  doctrine  of  Great  IJritaIn  and  other  European  powers  tx>ncerning 
allegiance— **onco  a  subject  always  a  subject"— having  at  last,  thnnigh  the 
efforts  of  the  Republican  party,  l>een  abandoned,  and  the  American  idea  of 
the  indivlduars  right  to  transfer  allegiance  having  been  accepted  by  European 
nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  guanl  with  jealous  care  the  rights 
of  adopted  cltixens  against  the  assumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their 
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former  prov  or rmcntp;  Bnd  wo  urg-e  continued  careful  oncoiinitrementandpro* 
teeth  in  of  voluntaiy  iiiiiiii}f  ration. 

10.  Tlio  t  runltiiivriirivik'xooiitrlit  to  be  nboli.«hcd,  and  the  way  prepared  for 
aBpeody  r(Hliieti<Mi  in  ilu-  iiiios  (»t  ]H)htUK<>. 

11  AinDHg-  the  qiiestioiis  which  press  for  attention  is  that  which  concerna 
the  rehitii)n<«  of  capital  and  lahor,  and  llii*  Hcpulilican  party  r(>C' g^nizea  the 
duty  of  rto^hapin^:  ictriHlation  asto  Heciirefuil  piotii-tion  and  the  an)plc^t  field 
for  capital,  ao'l  for  lalMir— ihocKMitorof  <'apltal— the  lar^cKt  opportunitioeiand 
a  J»»~t  ithareof  the  mutual  profits  of  these  two  irreat  »-crvant8  of  <?  vilizaiion. 

J2.  We  hold  that  l.'onirre.Hs  and  ihc  President  have  only  lullilled  an  impera- 
tive duty  in  their  ine-.isuro*  for  the  suppression  of  violent  and  treaMinablo  or- 
Kanizaiions  in  e<*rt-aiii  lately n.'beiliotis  reffions.  and  for  the  preteetion  of  the 
ballot-bov,  and  therefore  they  aiv  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

lo.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  piil)lic  debt,  in  any  form  or  disfruise, 
asaiuition^ih.'riMir\  We  witne.S'^  with  prnle  the  leduetion  of  the  prineipalof 
thede?>t.  and  <>!'  theratesof  intereHt  up  >n  the  balance,  and  conHdcntly  expect 
thatoiirevc'Hlenr  national  curron(;y  Wiil  bo  porfojted  by  a  speedy  resumption 
of  8pe..'i"'  [iiivrn'MU. 

U.  Tue  11  pi  »lic:nipirtv  is  min  Iful  of  Its  oblig-iUionst^hc  loyal  women 
of  Ampriea  lt)r  tln.'ir  noble  devotion  to  the  «'a  iso  of  freodow.  'Vl\  •!  r  adniis* 
sion  t«»  widi'r  ll'-'ld-*  of  nsMulne-ts  is  v{i>v\'e  l  with  salisfautiuii,  atid  the  himest 
demand  ot  any  class  of  citizens  for  adJitional  ri>rhrs  sho  ul  d  be  treated  with  re 
spcctiul  eon  "id  'ration. 

l.'i.  Wr  hOiirt dy  approve  the  action  of  Cons-ress  in  extendlnsr  amnesty 
to  those  lately  in  r'O'ilion.  anil  rejoice  in  the  tprowth  of  peace  and  frator* 
nal  fcciinif  throu;4:h(>nt  the  land. 

H5.  The  Uepuolican  party  propo80«»to  respect  the  rlirhts  reservfHi  by  the 
people  to  tlieui'clvj'S  as  cni-efnlly  as  the  powers  dclojjrateil  by  them  to  the 
State  an  1  to  ttie  foleral  ffovernmnnt.  It  riisapprovt's  of  th^^  resort  to  ui^ 
cronstirutional  laws  f«)-t.he  purpose  of  ivmovinir  evils,  by  inicrfeience  with 
rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people  to  eithirr  th<*  Stale  or  national  (fov- 
ernnii'nt. 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  ffovernment  to  adript  such  measures  aa 
may  t(Micl  to  encouraure  and    restore  .Vnn'ri<*an  eommer<*e  and  shipbiiiidliiK'. 

IS.  We  believe  that  the  modest  p.iirloilsm,  the  oiirnc^t  purp<ise,  the 
B«unil  Ju<lyrmeiit,  the  i>ra('tlcal  wisdom,  lh«»  incorruptible  inteirrity.  and  the 
illustrious  .Hcrvl«M?s  of  Ulysses  S.  tlrant  ha\e  comnnMided  him  to  ilic  heart  of 
the  American  people,  and  with  him  at  our  head  we  start  t«)-day  upon  a  new 
march  to  victory. 

V.K  Henry  Wilson,  nominated  for  the  Vico-Presl«leney,  known  to  the 
whole  land  irom  the  early  days  of  the  ^rcat  struu-^ie  for  liberty  as  an  inde- 
fativabie  laborer  in  all  campaiurns.  an  in<'orru]>ttble  le^Mslator,  and  a  repre* 
sentative  man  of  American  institutions,  is  wcinliy  to  associate  with  ou» 
Kreat  leader.  an<l  share  the  honors  which  we  pled^-e  our  best  ctforts  to  be 
stow  upon  them. 

GRANT'S  SECOND  LE'lTER  OF  ACCErj'ANCE. 

ExKOtTTivK  Mansion, 
Wasiiinc.i'on,  .lum;  10,  1873. 
Hon.  Tliomnx  Srttlr,  7'rrxiV/r«f  National  lirimhlican  Convituion;  Paul  Strobach, 

Kli.-*lu!  litijti  rami  oi)ur»,  Virc-Ptit^iiivntH: 

(Jknti.k.mkn  :— V<'ur  letier  of  this  date,  advisinK*  me  ol  the  action  of  the 
convention  held  at  rhiladelphia  oti  the  .'iih  and  (ith  of  this  nituitli,  and  of  my 
unaninuius  noniimitioi  lor  the  Presidency  by  It,  is  rcceiviMl.  I  accept  the 
noininatiou,  and  throutrhyou  reiurn  my  he.Mi'tleli  thanks  to  your  constituents 
lot'  the  mark  of  ilirir  eontidenc(!  and  sii]>port. 

li  eUct«  d  in  N()Vi>mb(M-,  and  protected  liy  a  kind  Providenct^  in  health  and 
strcnjiih  to  p''rf<M*m  the  duties  of  the  hijrh  trust  conferred,  1  ])romise  the  samtr 
/.eal  ami  t.evoiion  to  the  Rood  oi  tht;  whole  people,  for  ih<*  future  of  my  ofliulnl 
life,  ar.  mIhiwu  in  the  past.  Experience  may  jrulde  avoidinif  the  mistake's  inev- 
itable with  novices  in  all  prole-sions  an<l  In  all  occupations 

When  relieved  from  the  resp»msibility  of  my  present  trust  bv  the  election 
of  asucccssor,  whether  it  be  jit  theendof  this  t4'rm  or  at  the  end  of  the  next, 
1  hope  to  leave  to  him  as  th(?  Exe<rutlve  a  country  at  peace  within  a  I  its  bor- 
ders, at  peace  w^ith  outsKle  nations,  with  credit  at  htune  aii«l  .ibroad.  without 
ombarrasslntr  questions  to  threaten  its  future  prosperity,  with  tie  exiiresf-iou 
of  a  desln*  to  see  a  speedy  healinic  of  all  bitterne-s  between  stctions,  parties, 
racres,  or  citizen-,  and  the  tim<}  when  the;  titleof  citizen  carri-s  with  it  ail  the 
protection  and  privileges  to  the  humblest  that  it  does  to  the  most  exalted. 

1  subscribe  myself,  very  rcspeotfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbjjnt. 
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WTLBOHTB  LETTEB  OF  ACCEPTAKCB. 

Wash  I NGTOR,  June  14, 1872. 
Son.  ThomoM  Settle,  and  othen,    Pneident    and    Viee-PruUiejitM    NaUoncA 

Rejmbliean  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia: 

Qimtlsmbm:— Your  note  of  tho  10th  in8t.,conYeyingtome  tbe  action  ot 
theoonventiOD  in  placing  my  name  in  nomination  for  the  otUoe  of  Vico-Pres- 
Ident,  if  before  me.  Ineed  notviveyou  ai<8uranoe  of  my  ffratorul  apprecia- 
tloo  of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  this  action  of  the  flfth  national 
oooYentlon  of  the  Uepublican  party. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  same  city,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  men  who, 
amid  the  darkness  of  that  hour  of  slavo-holdtng  ascendency  and  aggresoion, 
had  assembled  in  national  convention  to  confer  with  each  other  on  the  exigen- 
cies to  which  that  fearful  domination  had  brought  this  country.  After  a  full 
conference  the  highest  point  of  resolve  they  could  reach,  tbe  most  they  dared 
to  recommend,  was  an  avowed  purpose  to  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  In 
the  Territories. 

Last  week  the  same  party  met,  by  Its  representatives  from  thirty-seven 
States  and  ten  territories,  at  the  same  great  center  of  wealth,  intelligence  and 
power,  to  review  the  past,  take  note  of  the  present,  and  indicate  the  line  of 
action  for  the  future. 

As  typical  facts  and  headlands  of  the  pstion's  recent  history,  there  sat  on 
its  platform,  taking  a  prominent  and  honored  part  in  its  proceedings,  ad m  ttod 
on  terms  of  perfect  equality  to  the  leading  hotels  in  the  city,  not  ooly  colored 
representatives  of  the  race  which  ten  vearsago  were  in  abJ<M3t  slavery,  but  one 
ox  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  the  once  despised  Abolitio Mists,  to  whom 
was  accorded,  as  to  no  other,  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  popular  regard  aud 
esteem,  an  ovation,  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  the  cause  he  had  so  ably  and  for  so 
many  years  represented,  and  to  men  and  women,  living  and  dead,  who  had  toiled 
through  long  years  of  obliquy  and  sclf-sucritlce  for  the  glorious  fruition  of  that 
hour.  It  hardly  needed  the  brilliant  summary  of  its  platform  to  set  forth  Its 
illustrious  achievements.  The  very  presence  of  those  men  was  alone  sign  ficant 
of  the  victories  already  achieved,  the  progress  already  made,  and  the  great  di^ 
tance  which  tbe  nation  has  traveled  between  tbe  years  1866  and  1872. 

But  grand  as  has  been  its  record,  tiie  Kepiiblican  party  rests  not  on  its  past 
alone.  It  looks  to  the  future,  and  grapples  with  Its  problems  of  duty  and  dan- 
ger. It  professes,  as  objects  of  its  immediate  accomplishment,  complete  liberty 
and  equality  for  all;  the  enforcement  of  tbe  present  amendments  of  the  na- 
tional Constitution:  re torm  in  the  civil  service:  the  national  domain  to  be  bet 
apart  for  homes  to  the  people:  the  adjustment  of  duties  on  Imports  so  as  to 
secure  remunerative  wages  to  labor:  tbe  extension  of  bounties  to  all  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  in  the  line  of  duty  became  disabled :  continued  and  careful  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  voluntary  immigration,  and  guarding  with 
zealous  care  the  rights  of  all  adopted  citizens:  abolition  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege, an*)  speedy  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage:  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  and  ratesof  interest,  and  resumption  of  specie  pavment:  encouragcmpnt 
of  American  commerce  and  of  ship-buildinir:  suppression  of  violence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot-box.  It  al^o  placed  on  record  the  opinions  and  purposes 
of  the  party  in  favor  of  amnesty,  against  all  forms  of  repudiation,  and  in- 
dorsed the  humane  and  peaceful  policy  of  the  administration  to  the  Indians. 

But  while  clearly  defining  and  distinctly  announcing  tbe  policy  of  the 
Bepublican  party  on  these  questions  of  practical  legislation  and  administrar 
tion,  the  convention  did  not  ignore  the  great  social  problems  which  are  pressing 
their  claims  for  solution,  and  which  demand  the  most  careful  study  and  wise 
consideration.  Furemoststands  the  labor  question.  Concerning  the  relation 
of  capital  and  labor,  tbe  Kepublican  party  accepts  the  duty  of  so  shaping  legis- 
lation as  to  secure  full  protection  and  the  amplest  field  for  capital  and  labor, 
tiie  creation  of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  Just  share  of  mutual 
profits  of  these  two  great  servants  of  civilization.  To  woman,  too,  and  her  new  de- 
mands. It  extends  the  hand  of  irratof  ul  recognition,  and  proffers  its  most  respect- 
ful inquiry.  It  recognizf^s  her  noble  devotion  to  the  country  and  freedom; 
welcomes  her  admission  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness,  and  the  calm  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  nation. 

To  guard  well  what  has  already  been  secured,  to  workout  faithfully  and 
wisely  what  Is  now  in  hand,  and  to  consider  the  questions  which  arc  looming  up 
to  view  but  a  little  way  before  us.  the  Kepublican  party  is  to-day  what  it  was  in 
tho  gloomy  days  of  slavery,  rebellion  and  reconstruction— a  national  necessity. 
It  appeals,  therefore,  to  the  patriotic  and  liberty-loving:  to  the  Just  and  hu- 
mane; to  all  who  would  dignify  labor;  to  all  who  would  educate,  elevate  and 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  sons  and  dautrhtera  of  toil .  With  its  great  record,  the 
work  still  to  1)6  done. and  under  the  great  soldier  whose  historic  renown  and 
wAoM  tuooessfui  Admlaistration  for  the  last  three  years  begot  such  popular 
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oonfldonce.the  Republican  party  may  confldently,  in  the  lanflruaire  of  the  oon- 
vent>onyoureprc8eut,  * 'start  on  a  new  march  to  victory." 

Huvinff  accepted  thirty-^ix  yearn  atro  the  distiniriiishinfr  doctrlnPR  of  the 
Republican  party  of  to-day;  hHviiiMT.durinir  the  yean*  of  that  period,  for  tbefr 
advancement,  Rubordinate<l  all  to  her  iHMucs.  actinir  in  and  co  openitinir  with 
politictiloi'ffani/ationA  with  whof*e  leadinir  doctrines  I  mnnetimeH  tuid  neither 
Hympathy  nor  belief:  havin|rlat)ore<l  incessantly  for  many  years  to  found  and 
buiM  up  the  Ropublicnn  party,  nnd  havinflr.durinvitMexiMcnee.takin  an  hum- 
ble pHrtf  nits  arrand  woi k,  I  ifratet'uily  a(HH*pt  the  nomiuHtion  thus  tendered, 
and  shall  endeavor,  if  it  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people,  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duty  itimpoacB.  Respectfully  yours. 

HEXRY  WILSON. 


1876. 


CALL  FOR  THE  CINCINNATI  CONVENTION. 

Washington.  Januarj'  13,  1876. 

The  next  Union  Kepublican  National  Conventitm.  fortho  nomination  of 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Pn'sident  of  the  Uuited  Sttites.  will  beheld 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  on  Wedm^sday,  the  14th  day  (»f  .lune,  Ikth.  at  12 
o'clock,  noon,  and  will  consist  of  delegates  fntm  each  Stiite  equal  to  twice  the 
numt)er  of  its  Senators  and  Keprcsentiitives  in  (.H>n»nx'ris,  and  uf  two  deletfates 
from  each  onranized  territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  caillnflr  the  conventions  for  the  election  of  deleiriitt';).  the  (Htmmittces  of 
the  several  8tate.4  are  recommended  to  invite  all  Uepulillean  ehM'tors,  and  all 
other  voters,  without  rcK'anl  to  past  political  diffen'nccs  or  previous  party  af- 
fllititlons,  who  are  opposed  to  revivinfr  sectional  issues,  and  desire  to  pn)mote 
friendly  feelin^r  and  pt^rmanentharmi^ny  throughout  the  (H>untry  by  nutintain- 
inv  and  enforctnir  all  the  constitutional  ri»rhts  of  every  citi/en,  Inchidinfrthe 
full  and  free  exercise  of  the  riifht  of  sutfrHire  without  Intimidation  nml  with- 
out fraud:  who  are  in  favor  of  the  continued  pmsf^ciition  and  ininishmeni  of 
all  ofliclal  dishonesty,  and  of  an  economical  adminlstnitlon  of  the  >rovernment 
by  honest,  fnlthful  and  capable  officers:  who  nr(>in  favor  of  niaklnR  such  re- 
forms in  jrovcrnment  as  experience  may  from  time  to  time  suv'K«  st;  who  are 
oppose<l  to  impnirinK'the  credit  of  the  nation  by  depreciatinir  any  of  its  obli- 
f^ations,  and  in  favor  of  sustaininif  In  every  way  the  national  faith  and  finan- 
cial honor;  who  hold  that  the  common-s<*bool  system  is  the  nursery  of  Ameri- 
can lilM'rty.  and  should  be  maintained  absolutely  free  f n>m  sectarian  control: 
who  bell«'V<'  that,  for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  the  dlriK-tlon  of  the  irovern- 
ment  should  ct^ntinue  to  be  contldiMl  to  those  who  adhcr<>  to  the  princi^ilcH  of 
177(K  and  support  them  as  incorporatcil  in  tliH  (\>n8tltuti<in  and  the  laws;  and 
who  are  in  favor  of  re(*o)rnlzlng-  an<l  strcn^'theiiinK  the  fundaineiitul  principle 
•f  national  unity  In  this  centennial  anniversary  of  th(>  birth  of  the  Republic. 

K.  D.  Morgan,  i'tuilrmuu. 

Wm.  E.  Chandler,  Secretary. 


DELEGATES  BY  STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

At  Large. 

.iercmlah  Harlason. 

Wlllard  Warner. 

Samuel  F.  Ulce. 

Wm.  H.  Smith. 
DistrictH. 

1  M.  D.  Wickershara. 
Fnink  H.  Thnmtt. 

2  Hobert  A.  Knox. 
Hcrshal  D.  (Jashln. 

3  M.  S.  Patterson. 
Robert T.  Smith. 

4  James  V.  McDuflle. 

G.  S.  W.  Lewis. 

5  Charles  H.  Miller. 
Wm.  H.  Nichols. 

8    J.  A.  Cowdery. 

William  Miller. 
7    Joseph  W.  Burke. 

Robert  A.  Mosely. 


8 


J.  K. 
Thos. 


(aflfroy. 
Masterson. 


ARKANSAS. 

Powell  (Clayton. 
S.  W.  Dorscy. 
.John  M.  IN'ck. 
.lobn  Mc<'lui"e. 
M.  W.  iicnjamin. 
.loseph  Brooks. 
Henry  M.  Cooper. 
Asa  Hod/ares. 
James  Torrans. 
M.  W.  Gibbs. 
O.  A.  Had  ley. 
O.  P.  Snyder. 
R.  A.  Dawson. 
J.  F.  VauKhn. 
J.  H.  Clendenninff. 
Wm.  Keener* 
H.  A.  Miller. 


II.  A.  Caldwell. 
John  H.  .1f)hnson. 
W.  P.  Walsh. 
J.  N.  Sarber. 
K.  A.  Fulton. 
Frank  (lalhiflrher. 
C.  C.  Waters. 

CALIFORNIA. 

At  fjarar . 

Alexander  G.  Abell. 

(  harles  F.  Heed. 

(ico.  S   Evans. 

J.  M.  Pierce. 
DMrU'ts. 

1  Isaac  Hecht. 
,Tohn  Martin. 

2  L.  H.  Foote. 
E.  H.  D^er. 

8   A.  P.  Whitney. 
N.  D.  Rldeout. 
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DELECiATES  HY  iyTATEs^. ^Continued. 


i   JoBlflh  Boldon . 
M.  E.  Gun»iloti. 

Ji>n>in«»  H.  rhufftM*. 
J.  II.  »fir«»ni. 
John  I<.  l{<>iili. 
W.  II.  n^lH.iii 
lli'firy  Mr  MI-ttT. 
(ttM>.  W.  Moixaii. 

CONNEtTKUT. 

AtlMrfff-. 

JrimMih  H.  Hiiwk'.v. 

Stephen  W.  Krlio»f» 

.loM'ph  Sol«1«'ii. 

.lohnT.  UcKkwoll. 
DittrlrlH. 

1  Mnrtln  J.  Shohlon. 
Dwiifht  MMPoy. 

2  Lyiulu  Hiirii^nn. 
John  M.  iKiiitrlHM. 

3  John  A.  Til)blt». 
.lohnM.  Hii'l. 

4  '^Miinii'l  Fi'HHenden. 
W.  U.  Kudil. 

DELAWARE. 

Eli  R.  Sharp. 
David  W.  >f«>ore. 
J.  H.  Floffecker. 
J.  R.  LoHnnd. 
James  Scott. 
R.G.  Smith. 

FLORIDA. 

At  Large. 

S.  H.  Conover. 

W.  J.  Piinnan. 

John  G.  L«>n^. 

John  R.  Scott. 
JXstrfcts. 

1  Manuel  Gorin. 
Pet4TW.  Hryaut. 

2  MarrlJ»on  Re«*d. 
J.  W.  Menard. 

GEORGIA. 

At  Large. 

Henry  P   Farrow. 
James  Atkins. 
Henry  .M    Turner. 
Goonre  Wallace. 

:    JohnH.  De  Vauz. 
J.  T,  CollinR. 

2  Edward  C.  Wade. 
Francis  F.  Putnej'. 

3  S.  WlPC  Parker. 
Elbert  Head. 

4  Randolph  L.  Mott. 
Wait!  r  H.  Johnson. 

ft    G.  K.  (  htimberlHin. 
Jones  O.  Wlnbish. 

6  Jefferson  F.  Long. 
James  B.  DeVaux. 

7  W'm.  L.  (Mxidwln. 
J.  N.  Van  Meter. 

8  Edwin  licleher. 
C.  H.  Prince. 


9    Nhani  S.  Fannin. 
.MudiMin  Duvifl. 

ir.lJXOlS. 

.If  /.'lit/**. 

Just  ph  |{«»>>hins. 
KoIht!  G.  In»rep4oll. 
Gierii  li.  |{)iinn. 
(ji  nru(>  S.  Manxs. 

1  Sydney  Smith. 
Geo.  M.  HoKue. 

2  John  MeAnhur. 
S.  K.  Dow. 

3  F.  W.  Piilmer. 
(lias.  I).  Farwell. 

4  Whi.  ColHn. 
E.  E.  Ayirs. 

:>    R.  L.  liiircheli. 

.AiexMiuli-r  VI  aiker. 
6    A    R.  .Mock. 

Jorl  W    Hopkins. 
T    J(  reiniah  Evarts. 

(m-o    N.  Chittenden. 
R    Jcif-eph  F.  Culver. 

A.  Huek. 

0  Thoimif*  A.  Hoyd. 
Enoch  Kmeiy. 

10  D   G.  Tennieliff. 
David  MeDill. 

11  J.  M    Diivis. 
Geor>re  W.  Ware. 

12  WHUhhi  Preseott. 
N.  W.  IJranHin. 

13  C.  R.  riiiTiniinKS. 
R.  li.  Latham. 

14  1).  D.  Evans. 
L.  J.  Rond. 

15  Rf  nson  Wood. 
Thomas  J.  Golden. 

16  JnnuM*  .S.  Martin. 
Georjrc  S.  McCord 

IT    John  1 .  Rinakcr. 

H.  S    Baker. 
18    Williitm  .Me  A  dams. 

I.xuac  (']eiiic>nts. 
Ifl    i\  D.  Ham. 

W.  A.  Robinson. 

INDIANA. 

.4''  Largr. 

Rieh'd  W. Thompson. 
Will  Cum  back. 
Jnmes  N.  Tyner. 
Thomas  M.  Browne. 

1  Wiiliam  Heilman. 
R   T.  Kercheval. 

2  Laz  Noble. 

N.  R.  Peekinpaugh. 
a    J.  H.  Me<  anipbell. 
SinuMiii  >tJinMler. 

4  J    H.Tripp 
WilliumJ.  Balrd. 

5  R    M    Hawonh. 
John  Schwartz. 

6  Simon  T.  PowelL 
Asr-ury  >teele. 

7  L.  M.  Campbell. 
J.  C.  S.  Harrison. 

8  Amazi  L.  Munson. 


William  K.  Edwardfl. 
•    M.  H.  BunnelL 
Henry  Taylor. 

10  E.  S.  Mi'rrltleld. 
Edwin  Nicar. 

11  K.  G.  Sliryock. 
J.  R.  (iray. 

12  (i«'()rffe  -Arnold. 
A.  W.  DelonR. 

13  B.  L.  Davenport. 
James  S.  Frazer. 

IOWA. 

At  Large. 

Hiram  Price. 

Jatnes  F.  Wilson. 

John  V.  Stone. 

Ge<irKeD.  Perkins. 
DistriitK. 

1  Fill  Ilk  Hat  ton. 
Samuel  M.  Clark 

2  Will   T.Shaw. 
E.  S.  Baiiey. 

3  W.  (^  Don  nan. 
A.  F.  Tipton. 

4    S.  \V  .  Mackenzie. 

J.  H.  Bush. 
5    S.  F.  Cooper. 

E.  T.  Juhnsun. 
A    R.  L.  Tiiden. 

8.  G.  Smith. 
7    J.J.  Steadiuan. 

R.  C.  W.  bb. 
(    JohnT.  Baldwin. 

M.  L.  Brooks. 
•    A.  C.  Call. 

J.  D.  Hunter. 

KANSAS. 

At  Ijorgr. 

David  P.  Lowe 
F    M.  Shaw. 
T.  Dwijiht  Thatcher. 
A.  L.  Keddcn. 
O.  H.  Sheldon, 
t^ynis  Lrland,  Jr. 
A.  J.  BantH. 
Albeit  H.  Horton. 
T.  c.  Sears. 
William  Martlndale. 

KENTUCKY. 

At  Large. 

J.  M.  Harlan. 

W    H.  Wads  worth. 

W.  C.  Good  loo. 

Robert  Boyd. 
Distiivta. 

1  J.T.  Long. 

J.  R.  Pur>'ear. 

2  E.  H.  Murray. 
E.R.WiJr.  Sr. 

i    ?:.  L.  Motley. 
E.  G.  Sebrce. 

4  W.  H.  Hays. 
T.  E.  Burns. 

5  Jaines  Speed. 
Madisfin  Minnls. 

6  J.J.  Landram 
J.  W.  FInnell. 

7  TO.  Shackelford. 
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DELEGATES  BY  STATES.— Continudd. 


Oabrld  Biinlett. 

8  A.  II.  BUTram. 
T.  Z.  Morrow. 

9  J.  H.  Wilson. 
II.  C.  Hnlnoy. 

10    W.  W.  CullM'rtBon. 

LOUISIANA. 

At  Ixirge. 

VVililnm  P.  KollOKK. 

S.  H.  Parknrd. 

P.  n.  R.  Pinchback. 

W.  G.  Brown. 
DUtricis. 

1  C.  J.  x\<lo1pbe. 
W.  K.  I^)iin. 

2  H.  Ihinitis. 

It.  H.  Chiidbourne. 

3  rh«)«tor  B.  Darrall. 
IMorre  Lniid ry. 

4  Geortro  L.  Smltb. 
.1.  Y.  Kelso. 

5  David  Vnunfr. 
G.  B.  Hamlet. 

«    C.  E.  NaHh. 
J.  H.  Burc'b. 

MAINE. 

At  iMrqc. 

Nflson  DInRlcy,  Jr. 

.To«<iah  H.Driimmond. 

J«>bn  L.  St»'veu8. 

F'Mnk  Cobb. 
DWrtcts. 

1  John  B.  Bn>wn. 
James  M.  Siono. 

2  W.  P.  Fryo. 
Enoch  Foster,  Jr. 

3  K.  B.  Shipard. 
Edwin  Flye. 

4  Charlo!!  A  .  BoutoUe. 
Jdsjah  B.  Mayo. 

5  Eugene  Hale. 
8.  L.  Millikon. 

MARYLAND. 

At  lAtrgr. 

Jo»»'i»h  B.  PuK'h. 

John  L.  Thomas.  Jr. 

('.  ('.  Fulrnn. 

Edward  NV  ilk  ins. 
DU*trictit. 
1    E    a.  Waters. 

William  INsrkins. 
3    John  T.  EnM>r. 

W.  A    MoKlllnp, 

3  HohiTt  Turner. 
Peter  Thompson. 

4  Snm'l  M.  Shoemaker. 
Sauniel  ChMs6. 

5  W    G.  Tuck. 
J.  A.  Gary. 

fi    F.  M.  Darhy. 
L.  H.  Steinor. 

MASS.ACHUSETTS. 

At  Lnrne. 

E.  U    Hoar 
Richinl  H.  Dana,  Jr. 


Paul  A.  Chad  bourne. 

Jobn  M.  Forbes. 
DiatrUUi. 
1    Wm.T.  Davis. 

U  ibertT.  Duvls. 
i    Jobn  E.  Sunt'oid. 

Etiward  L.  Pierce, 
a    Henry  1).  Hyde. 

J.  Feit  f)s>rood. 
4    .\lpheuH  Hardy. 

C.  It.  .Mcl^ean. 
.5    James  M.  Sbute. 

James  F.  Dwinal. 

6  (leonre  B.  Loring. 
Henry  I'arier. 

7  Wm.  A.  Kus.sen. 

C.  H.  Waters. 

8  James  F.  Clark. 
J.  K.  Lowell. 

9  A.J.  Bartholomew. 
Georjfe  F.  Hoar. 

10  .lames  F.  M<M)re. 
William  WhitinK. 

11  EdwanI  Learned. 
S.  H.  Phillips. 

MICHIGAN. 

At  Lm'iif,. 

H.  P.  Baldwin. 
Wm.  A.  Howard. 
J.  .1.  Woodman. 

D.  L.  Filer. 
Districts. 

1  W.G.  Thompson. 
Herman  Kelfer. 

2  Kleo  A.  Beal. 
Charles  Kynd. 

8    W.  H.  Withington. 

E.  8.  Laeey. 

4    N.  A.  Hamilton. 
George  Hannahs. 

6  O.  B.  Wats<m. 
B.  D.  PriU'hard. 

8    Wm.  L.  Smith. 
W.  S.  Georjre. 

7  J.  «^  Wate-biiry. 
S  J.  Tomlin.-ion. 

8  Theo.  F.  Shepard. 
H.  H    Hoyt 

9  W.  H.  C.  .MItehell. 
John  <'.  Merrlam. 

MINNESOTA. 

At  Jjanit. 

A  le.xa  nder  Ramsey. 

Th"o.  Sander. 
DiiirUtx. 

1  J.  B.  Wakefield. 
M.  C.  Fo  11  ess. 
W.  G.  Wanl. 

2  JohnT.  Ames. 
AM»ert  Kni;fht. 
L.  Boeffen. 

3  R.  B.  LanK-don. 
N.  P.  CinrK. 

D.  .M.  Sabin. 

.MISSISSIPPI. 

At  Large. 

Blanche  K.  Bruce. 


Adelbert  Ames. 
J.  L.  Alcorn. 
R.  C.  Powers. 
District  f. 

1  J.  M.  Bynutn. 

F.  H.  Little. 

2  Georpff*  M .  Buchanan. 
J.  T   Settle. 

3  Jnson  Niles. 
T.  J.  White. 

4  H.  W.  Warren. 
J.  J.  Spell  man. 

5  J  as.  A.  H  ask  ins. 
M.  ShauKhnesaey. 

6  C.  W.  dark. 
J    I).  Cessor. 

MISSOURI. 

At  Laroe. 

B.  F.  Loan. 

R.  T.  Van  Horn. 

G.  A.  Finkclnberg. 
James  T.  Smitb. 

1  HnfroAuler. 
Geoig-e  Bain. 

2  Chauneey  1.  Filley. 
M.  A.  Rosenblatt. 

3  Wm.  H.  Cornell. 
John  H.  Pohlman. 

4  AuMTUstns  St.  Gem. 
John  A.  Weber. 

5  .Vmos  P.  Fomor. 
W.  J.  Wallace. 

rt    H.  E.  Havens. 
A.  L.  Cahn. 

7  Milo  Blair. 
Mack  J.  Learning. 

8  I),  s.  Twitehell. 
A   T'.  Holcomb. 

U     A.  E.  Wyatt. 

Chasi  c;.  Comstock. 

10  M.  A.  Lowe. 
J.  P.  Jones. 

11  A.  F.  Denny. 
M.  L.  De.Mott. 

12  J.  Samls 

S.  W.  Birch. 

13  Theodore  Breuere. 
T.  J.  G.  Fajcff. 

NEBRASKA. 

N.  R.  PInney. 
R.  G.  Brown. 
L.  W.  Osborn. 
Albinos  Nance. 
H.  S   Kalev. 
0.  F.  Bayha. 

NEVADA. 

John  P.  .Tones. 

C.  N.  Harris. 
Frank  Bell. 
R.  S.  Ciapp. 
Thomas  Wren. 
A.  A.  Curtis. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 

At  Ijarge. 

Daniel  Hall. 
Nathaniel  White. 
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C.  H.  nnrn«. 
Ira  Colby,  Jr. 
Oiattictt^. 

I  Ahiiiy.o  Xuu^ 
GiMirjroW.  Mnrslon. 

•J    K.  A.  striw 

Ji'-i-o  (■  Milr . 
;>    lit'iij.-uiiin  r.Whi'Men. 

'J  li<».iia>  i'     MuikI. 

NKW  JKRSKY. 

At  lyirnK. 

Wm.  J    SowoU. 
FrtMlorifk  A.  I'otta. 
G''orir»»  A.  HMls««y. 
(Irtrn-t  A.  Ilobiirt. 

1  H  chnnl  S.  Lf'ninlng. 
Will    E.  Von*  r. 

2  Krc'.i    W.  |{<K*'illnflr. 
Jiiiiit!*  X.  Stnul«>ii. 

3  Wm.  A.  Newoll. 
"Wm.  J.  Mmfio. 

4  John  I.  UtiHr. 
TMiiiili  N    rMlt<«. 

5  H"nrv  C.  P  incy. 
J.  »Vymiin  Jones. 

8    John  L    lilHko. 

S.V.(;.Vi.nHon«»«elacr 

7  L.  If    Kin'irek. 
M.  T.  New  bold. 

NEW  VOKK. 

At  Lnrg^.. 

Alonzo  n.  Cornell. 

Henry  H.  Oiirnett. 

Then.  M.  Poineroy. 

jMiiies  M.  Mathewd. 
DUtrivtH. 

1  L.  Bi"»(lfonl  Prinee. 
G»'or(re  Win.  Curtis. 

2  Ablel  A.  Law. 
SilHB  H.  I)uteh«'r. 

3  8tew»irt  L.  Woodford 
B.iJ.  n.  Sllliman. 

4  Ju<:obWo'th. 
I»av'«i  WlijiHins. 

5  Willljim  OrtMii. 
Abnibiini  Lent. 

8  Benj    K.  rhclps. 
A.J.  Ditteiilmefer. 

7  Oe»\ltt  C.  Wh-eler. 
Thomnp  Mi:rphy. 

8  Geortre  F.  Mcrklco. 
John  D.  Lawson. 

9  Marshall  O.  Koberts. 
Joel  W.  MaM>n. 

10  Chiern'O  A.  Seward. 
Kufiis  It.  Cowing. 

11  Edwin  I>.  MnrjrttQ. 
Goor^e  ()ndv'k<». 

13  Win.  M.  HohertBon. 
Ja»i»es  W,  Hunted, 

II  John  H.  Kctehain. 
JpcnbW.  liovsnidt. 

14  Ed  WM  If  1  M.  Madden. 
John  W.  F«»rdon. 

16    William  s.  K.  nyon. 

Jo^him  Fieif*.  Jr. 
18    Charles  E.  Smith. 


John  F.  Smyth. 

17  l>nu'  V.  Baker,  Jr. 
GlibiTt  lltilM'itson.Jr. 

18  f;«'or'/i'  <  'aliiM)!!. 
FranVilin  W.  'rol>ey. 

1»    Wills  •«.  DifkinMon. 
M«Miry  11.  Jain«v«. 

20  Jnm»-«  M.  .M-irvin. 
Sl'-|.li  -n  Sanionl. 

21  lliiu'h  G.  i'ro/ler. 
.^aiiiuel  S.  FMi(;k. 

23    .Aiii'M  V.  Siiiilfy. 

Jjimi'sr    F«?'-ier. 
Z\    Ch  irli'H  M.  !)"nMi«ioQ. 

Aiihiir  II.  Johnson. 
2t    J'lhii  C.  Chiinhill. 

Benj.K.Wi-ndell. 

25  Ge.»r>ri' N.  <  nmso. 
Frank  Hiseoc-k. 

26  J(  hn  H  .  rmnp. 

\N  I  Ilium  B.  Woodln. 

27  llathniii  Bnrt. 
John  S.  sliepiuird. 

28  'Ihos   C.  I'latl. 
Giles  W    Il(.t<hki88. 

29  Will.  M.  Smith. 
Ilnrlow  flakes. 

30  Chares  E.  F»!ch. 
H«'nr^-  .A.  Glidden. 

31  W(i  cott  J. Humphrey. 
William  Poole. 

32  Philip   Bei'ker. 

Sh  rman  S.  Uoirers. 

33  WaltiT  L.  Sessions. 
Alon/o  Haw  ley. 

NOKTH  CAROLINA. 

At  Lntye. 

Triiirt.  Powers. 

Jnineg  H.  Harris. 

William  H.  Wheeler. 

ViitfilS.  Lusk. 
DMtUtH. 

1  Piilemnn  .Tohn. 
J.J.  .Mai  tin 

2  W   p.  Mabson. 
E.  H.  P'lire. 

3  Jamep  Heaton 
L»auiel  L.  Kup^'O'I. 

4  WililMin  .A.  Smith. 
Bichai'd  0    inidK'er. 

6    Th  Mna-*  M  .  Owen. 
'IhoT^^^  '  .'veiJT  ?. 

6  J.  K.  Xoeho. 

K.  y\.  Norment, 

7  J    J.  .Motr. 

T    .>!.  (:^>op'»r 

8  John  G.  Heap. 
I'inekney  Kollins. 

OHIO. 

At  Large. 

J^enjnmin  F.  Wnde. 

E«hwird  F.  Xovea. 

J.  Warren  Kellor. 

Wm.  H.  Cpson. 
DUtrirt». 

1  Benjamin  Egj^leston. 
Cjiri'"*-'"  Moerlein. 

2  Henry  Kessler. 


L.  C.  Weir. 
8    H.  L.  Morcy. 

Frank  Bniwninff. 
4  Wm    I).  Biekham. 

B.  C4>1  ins. 
6    James  L.  Price. 

Jain<'8  Irvine. 

6  X.  .M.  Mil  ward. 
Earl  W.  .Merry. 

7  Samuel  H.  Hurst. 
Ji'hn  A.  Smith. 

8  H.  W    Smith. 

A.  K.  Bvikeit. 

9  T    C.  Jones. 
Hylas  Sabln. 

10  U.  P.  Buekiand. 
J.  B.  Kothehild. 

11  H.  C.  Jones. 
S.  H.  Biiifhr. 

12  L.J.  Critchflold. 
Joh<:  (iroee. 

13  E.  L.  Lyliarnrcr. 
J.  L   Mellvi.lno. 

14  1).  W.  Wilson. 
H.  C.  Car  hart. 

15  V.  B.  Hoiton. 
Jewel  t  Palmer. 

16  J.  T.  ITpdeifiaff. 
John  Lemniux. 

17  C.  A  111  I  man. 
J.  A.  Ambler. 

18  A.  S.  .MeClure. 
Geo.  T.  Perkins. 

19  H.  B.  p.  rkin>*. 
Ge«)rK»'  H.  Ford. 

20  Edwin       Cuwies. 
Julius  C.  Sehunck, 

•UEGOX. 

J.  C.  Tolman. 
J.  B.  Imvid. 

B.  r.  Van  Houghton. 
J.  H.  F«.>ter. 

H.  K.  Hines. 
H.  W.  Scott. 

PEXNSYLVAXIA. 

At  Lttrat. 

J.  [}.  Cameron. 

Wm.  R   Leeds. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt. 

R    W.  Maekey. 
DUiirfcts. 

Henry  H.  Blng^ham. 

Wm.  J.  Pollock. 

John  L    Hill. 

Morton  MeMl'hael. 

Ge<»rir»'  W.  FMirinun. 

M.  Ha'l  M'tnton. 

Wm.  B.  Mann. 

W.  H    Kemble. 

J.  M.  By  nun. 

Josijih  Jt)lin«>n. 

H.  T.  Daillnjiton. 

A  Inn  Woo<!,  Jr. 

G.  E.  Darlin^rton. 

J.  Smith  Futhey. 

W.  s.  McManus. 

E.  E.  Qrieseinor. 
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B.  F.  Eshlelman. 
Henrys.  Eberljr. 
H.  J.  Rt'eder. 

K.  R.  Yuung. 
Charles  Albright. 
D.  A.  ISeckley. 
J.  U.  Vaniiurireu. 
H.  W.  Palmer. 
Lin  Bartholomew. 
Daniel  P.  Miller. 
Samuel  F.  Barr. 
J.  W.  Grove. 
J.  E.  Carmalt. 
W.T.  Davis. 
J.  K.  Bowen. 
Lucius  Rogers. 
John  Cessna. 
Edward  Scull. 
John  Stewart. 
Johu  Wister. 
Chas.  H.  Mullen. 
Ed.  McPherson. 
H.T.  Harvey. 
T.  H.  Murray. 

D.  S.  Atkinson. 
Andrew  Stewart. 

C.  L.  Maeree. 

J.  H.  Hampton. 
H.  W.  Oliver,  Jr. 
J.  A.  Chambers. 
M.  S.  Quay. 
W.  8.  Moore. 
R.  Rui  •ffson. 
Simon  Truby. 
L.G.  Linn. 
Henry  C.  Bloss. 
Thomas  M .  Walker. 

E.  W.  Smiley. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Charles  C.  VanZandt. 
Charles  Nourse. 
Nelson  W.  Aldrich. 
Gorham  P.  Pomroy. 
Edward  L.  Freeman. 
Henry  Howard. 
Isaac  F.  Williams 
James  M.  Pendleton. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  Large. 

Rob«!rtn.  KUiott. 

D.  H.  rhiimberlain. 
Richard  H.  (i leaves. 
J.  J.  Patterson. 

DUdricis. 

1  Stephen  A.  Swails. 
Joseph  H.  Rniney, 

2  H.   G.  Worthinjyton. 
Wm   J.  McKlnley. 

8    Henry  C.  Corwln. 
Wm.  B.  Naah. 

4  A.  S.  Walhice. 
John  Winsmith. 

5  Robert  Smalls. 
Lawrence  Cain. 

TENNESSEE. 

At  Large, 

J.  M.  Tliombarff. 
J.  C.  Napier. 


David  A.  Nunn. 
J.  T.  Wilder. 
Diitriet*. 

1  R.  R.  Butler. 
T.  H.  Reeves. 

2  E.  C.  Camp. 
Wm.  Rule. 

8    A.  O.  Sharp. 

T.  L.  Cate. 
4   James  Peacock. 

W.  L.  Waters. 
6   J.  A.  Wardei. 

W.  Y.  Elliott. 
6    H.  H.  Harrison. 

J.  H.  Burros. 
T    M.  H.  Weir. 

G.  W.  Blackburn. 

8  S.  W.  Hawkins. 
E.  G.  Ridircley. 

9  ▲.  A.  Freeman. 
J.  W.  B(»yd. 

10    Edward  Shaw. 
Wm.  M.  Randolph. 

TEXAS. 

At  Large. 

Edmund  J.  Davis. 

S.  H.  Russell. 

A.  Zadek. 

A.  B.  Norton. 
DiiirMn, 

1  L.  W,  Cooper. 
8.  T.  Newton. 

2  A.G.  Malloy. 
F.  W.  Minor. 

8    I.  L.  L    McOll. 

L.  W.  Williams. 
4    R.  Allen. 

J.  R.  Bums. 
6    N.  W.  Cuney. 

8.  A.  Hack  worth. 
6    J.  P.  Newcomb. 

Wm.  Billini^s. 

VERMONT. 

At  iMrge. 

Luke  P.  Poland. 

Wheelock  G.  Veazlo. 

Georsre  Howe. 

George  H.  Biglow. 
DiHrictB. 

1  Mason  S.  Colburn. 
Fred  E.  Woodbridge. 

2  Warren  C.  French. 
Roswell  Famham. 

3  Silas  P.  Carpenter. 
John  L.  Mason. 

VIRGINIA. 

At  Large. 

W.  H.  H.  Stowell. 

John  F.  Lewis. 

Richard  H.  Carter. 

W.  N.  Stevens. 
Di^trieU. 

1  J.  B.  Sener. 
P.  J.  Carter. 

2  J.  F.  Dezendorf. 
J.  M.  Dawson. 

a   O.  H.  Russell. 
J.  W.  Polndezter. 


4    W.  L  FemaM. 
Ross  Hamlicoii. 

6  D.  8.  Lewis. 

J.  B.  Dehaven. 
8    J.  H.  Rives. 
George  V.  Case. 

7  J.  W   Porter. 
Joseph  Harrison. 

8  Wm.  Miller. 
O.  Blanchard. 

9  Jacob  Wagner. 
W.  s.  Oakey. 

WEST  VIRQINIA. 
At  Large. 

Thos.  H.  Logan. 

WaltmnnL.  Wiltey. 

James  W.  Davis. 

R.  W.  Simmons. 
District*. 
1    W.  E.  Stevenson. 

N   Goff.  Jr. 
S    John  E.  Schley. 

E.  W.  8.  Moore. 
3    Z.  D.  Ramsdall 

Eugene  Dana. 

WISCONSIN. 

At  Large. 

David  Atwood. 

Philetus  Sawyer. 

James  H.  Howe. 

Mark  Douglass. 
DittritU. 

1  Elihu  Enos. 
James- Bintliff. 

2  Ell!(ha  W.  Keyes. 
JamcH  T.  Lf*wls. 

3  Win.  H.  Brinbane. 
Ephraim  Bowon. 

4  Edward  Sanderson. 
Irving  M.  Beao. 

5  Cal.  E.  Lewis. 
J.  H.  Mead. 

8    R.  L.  D.  Potter. 
Georgt*  Grimmer. 

7  E.  O.  Rudd. 
John  Comstook. 

8  Goo.  t:.  Ginty. 
Myron  H.  McOord. 

ARIZONA. 

R.  C.  McCormlok. 
DeForest  Porter. 

DAKOTA. 

Alex.  Hughes. 
A.  McHench. 

DISTRICT  COLUMBIA* 

Sayles  J.  Bowen. 
A.  M.  Green. 

IDAHO. 
D.  P.  Thompson. 
AuHtIn  Savsge. 
MONTANA. 
W.  F.  Sanders. 
R.  O.  Hickman. 
NEW  MEXICO. 
8.  B.  Axtell. 
Wm.  Breeden. 
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UTAH.  WASHIXGTOX.  WYOMING. 

JamiH  B.  MoKonn.  Klwood  Evans.  J.  M.  CRr^y. 

Georirv  A.  Black.  Thus.  T.  Miiivr.  Wm.  Hluton* 

THE  PLATFORM. 

When,  In  tho  economy  of  Provl  '•noo,  this  hind  was  to  he  piinrcd  of  human 
slavery  an  i  when  the  atn^nKth  of  th»»  Kovc-rninent  of  the  peopl--  hy  the  people 
for  the  puf>ple  wat*  to  Ik>  demotHtrated,  the  Ueput>iicHn  party  cam**  iat<i  power* 
IIsjUmhIm  hav.*  pjissed  Into  history,  and  \%e  look  back  to  them  with  pildo  In- 
cited liy  their  niem<»ries,  and  with  hlgrh  aim^  for  the  jfood  of  our  country  and 
mankind,  and  l4K)kintf  to  tho  future  witti  unfalt4*rinHr  courage,  hope,  an<l  pur- 
)K>((e.  Wf,  tlie  r(>preseiiiative<«  of  the  party. in  national  convention  assembled, 
malie  the  foilowinfr  <ie<;laratlon  of  prindplet*: 

1  The  L'nited  States  of  America  is  a  nation,  not  a  leaR-ue*  By  the  com- 
bined workin)ra  of  the  national  and  St  ite  g^>vei  nmc^nts,  under  their  respective 
conntltutions.  t lie  rights  of  ev*  ry  citizen  are  Bccured  at  home  and  protected 
at>road,  ai'd  the  J'ommon  welfare  pn)mote<i. 

2  The  K'  publican  party  haw  prenerved  the^  jrovcrnm*»nts  to  the  hun- 
dnxlth  annivi-rsary  of  the  niition's  birth. and  th'-y  are  now  embodiments  of  the 
Kreat  truths  spoken  at  imcmdie,  that  all  m<'n  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowt?<l  l)y  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  ri)rhts,  amonir  which  are 
life,  lll»erty,  ami  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  for  the  attainment  of  lhe:jo 
eiidsK-overnnients  have  been  in;*tituted  amonjf  mer»,  derivinjf  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  <-onsent  of  the  jfoverned  Until  these  truth:^  arc  cheerfully 
tibeye-l,  an<l.  If  neeJ  bo,  vigorously  enforced,  the  work  of  the  Kcpubiican 
party  is  unMni^h  'd 

8.  Th(^  p'-rinanent  pacifleation  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  and 
the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citlzcMis  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their 
ritfhts,  are  <ioiies  to  which  th(»  Itepubliean  party  is  sacredly  pledjred.  Tho 
p»wer  to  provide  for  the  enforceni*  ntof  the  principh'S  embodied  in  the  recent 
ConNtUntional  timendnients  is  vested  by  those  amendments  in  the  Congrress  of 
the  United  States;  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  solemn  obliKiuion  of  the  leiriS' 
lative  and  executive  departments  of  th«*  jrovernment  t«i  put  Into  immediate 
and  viK'on)us  exercise  all  their  Constitut  on  "1  powers  for  removing  any  Ju-^t 
cau-^es  of  dlK(rontent  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and  securing  to  every  Ameri- 
can eiti/<'n  corn niote  liberty  and  «'xact  e<|ualltv  in  t-lie  exercise  of  all  civil,  po- 
litical, and  public  rights.  To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a  Congress 
and  chief  executive  whose  courage  and  fidelity  to  these  duties  »hall  not  falter 
until  these  resultj*are  placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

4.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress,  signed  by  President  Grant,  the  national 
government  assumed  to  n?move  nny  doubt  of  it-*  purpose  to  discharge  all  Just 
obligation  ■  ti)  public  cr<»ditors.  and  s  Wenuily  ph^dyed  its  fafth  ''to  make  pro- 
vision at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States 
notes  in  coin."  Commercial  pn»sp"riiy.  public  morals,  and  tho  natitmai  credit 
demand  that  this  promise  be  fultillcd  by  a  continuous  and  steady  progress  to 
specie  payment. 

6.  Un<ier  the  Constitution, the  President  and  heads  of  deparimenta  are  to 
make  nominations   for  otlice,  the   Senate    is    to  advise  and   consent  to   ap- 

K ointments,  and  the  house  of  n>presen  tat  Ives  is  to  accuse  and  prosecute  faitn- 
sis  olficers.  The  best  interest  of  the  public  service  demands  that  these  dis- 
tinctions bo  respf'cted;  that  senators  and  representatives  who  may  be  Judges 
and  accusers  shniiM  not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  invariable  rule 
for  appointments  should  have  reference  to  the  honesf^y,  fidelity,  and  capacity 
of  appo  ntees,  givinur  ti>  'he  p-irty  in  power  those  places  where  harmony  and 
vigor  of  administration  require  its  poll<»y  to  be  represented,  but  permitting  all 
others  to  be  lIlbHl  by  persons  selected  with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  public  service  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  rendering 
faithful  service  t/>  iheir  country. 

6.  We  rejo'ce  in  the  ouiekene*!  conscience  of  the  people  concerning  polit- 
ical affairs.  We  will  hold  all  public  officers  to  a  rigid  responsliiility,  and  en- 
gage that  the  pn)secutk)n  an<i  punl<hnient  of  all  who  betray  olUcial  trusts 
shall  be  S|)eedy.  iho»x)Ugh,  and  un  paring. 

7.  The  public  school  system  of  tne  several  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
American  n'i)ul>lic;  and,  with  a  view  to  Its  socnirity  and  i>ermanence,  we  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  tho  ("onstltution  of  tho  United  ''tates.  forbidding 
the  application  of  any  public  funds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  school  or 
institution  under  sectarian  control. 

8.  The  revenue  nwressary  for  cnrrent  expenditures  and  the  oblioratlons 
of  the  public  debt  must  be  largtdy  derived  from  duties  upon  importations. 
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wblch,  so  far  as  possililo,  should  ho  so  adjusted  as  to  promo'.o  the  inter- 
ests of  American  lRlK)r  and  advance  the  ]>n)si>erlty  of  th«»  whole  country. 


0.    \Vc  n^afflrm  our  o 
corporations  and  nionopu 


>po-(itlon  to  further  ffnints  of  the  public  lands  to 
ies,  and  demand  that  the  national  domain  bo  de- 


voted to  fn.'o  homes  for  the  nrtiph* 

10.  It  is  the  impenitlve  duty  of  the  jrovernm«'nt  so  to  modify  ezistincr 
treaties  with  European  grovernnH'nts,  ihsit  the  name  pr«»tcM'tlon  shall  bo  af- 
forded to  adopted  AnHM'Ican  citizens  tliat  is  driven  to  native  horn,  and  all 
necessary  laws  be  pasMnl  to  protect  iuimitfrants,  in  the  alisence  of  power  In 
the  States  for  that  purpose. 

11.  It  is  tlic  immediato  duty  of  t'ontrress  fully  to  investigate  the  effc»ct 
of  the  immi^nition  and  im])ortation  of  Mongrolians  on  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  country. 

12.  Thcj  UcpuMicun  party  recojfnizes  with  approval  the  substantial  ad- 
vances recently  made  toward  the  est4tt>lishmcnt  of  c(]ual  riurhtj*  for  w(»men, 
by  the  many  important  amendm<>nts  elfccted  by  Kepublinni  le^rislaturt's  in 
the  laws  which  concern  the  personal  anil  property  relations  of  wives, moth- 
ers, and  widows,  and  by  the  appointment  and  chn-tion  of  women  to  the 
superintendence  of  education,  chjirities,  and  t)t her  publii*  trusts.  The  hon- 
est demands  of  this  class  of  cltizenn  for  additional  ri;rlits,  privlletres,  and 
immunities  should  be  treate<i  with  re'»iH'ctlul  considenition. 

13.  The  (.'onstitution  confers  n])on  <'onK»*<'ss  t'0\ereijrn  power  over  the 
territories  of  the  United  Stales  for  their  jrovernm<-nt.  And  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  ft  is  the  ri^ht  and  duty  of  ('on»rress  to  prohibit  and  ex- 
tirpat(.'  in  the  territories  that  relic  of  barbarism,  polyjraniy;  and  we  demand 
such  le;;islation  as  will  secun^  this  end,  and  the  supremacy  of  American  in- 
stitutions in  all  the  territories. 

H.  Th(^  pledges  which  our  nation  has  (riven  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
must  be  fulfilled.  The  jrmt.<»ful  peijple  will  alwavs  hold  those  who  i>eriled 
their  lives  for  the  country's  preservation  in  the  kindest  remembrance. 

15.  We  sincerely  depre<'ate  all  Sivtional  feelin^r  and  tendencies.  "Wo 
therefore  note  with  deep  solii-ltude  that  the  l»«'nio<*nitic  party  counts,  as 
its  chief  hope  of  success,  upon  the  clecrtonil  vote  of  a  united  S«nith,  secured 
throuiirh  the  efforts  of  those  who  wem  recently  arniyed  afrtiinst  the  nation: 
and  we  invr)ki»  the  earnest  att«;ntion  of  the  country  to  the  M^ravi- truth, that 
a  success  thus  achieved  would  re-oj)eu  sectional  strife,  and  imperil  national 
honor  and  human  rights. 

10.  We  charwre  the  Democratic  party  with  belnpr  the  same  in  character 
and  spirit  as  when  it  sympathized  with  trt>Mson;  with  mi<kin>r  It-s  control  of 
the  house  of  representatives  the  triumph  and  ojiportunity  of  the  nation's 
recent  foes;  with  re-asserthiK'  and  applaudinK*  in  the  national  capltol  the 
sentiments  of  unrepentant  Rebellion :  with  sendiuMT  Union  soldiers  to  the 
rear,  and  prt>motinK  confedenite  soldiers  to  the  front;  with  deliberately  pro- 
posinflT  to  repudiate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  jrovernment;  with  beinff 
equally  fal.se  and  iml)eclle  ui>on  the  overshadowing  tlnancial  rjuestions;  with 
thwarting  the  ends  of  Justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagement  and  obstruc- 
tion of  investigation;  with  proving  itself,  through  the  ))eri<Kl  of  Its  tvscend- 
«'ncy  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  utterly  in<!omi»etent  to  administer  the 
government;— and  we  warn  the  country  against  trusting  a  i)arty  thus  alike 
unworthy,  re<.'n.»ant,  and  incapable. 

17.  The  national  adniinlstration  merits  comniendati«»n  for  its  honorable 
•work  in  the  management  of  domr-stie  and  foreign  atlairs;  and  I*resldent 
ilrant  deserves  the  continued  hearty  gratitudt'  of  the  American  people, for 
bis  patrioliam  and  his  cmin<'nt  service  in  war  and  in  peace, 

HAYES'S  LETTEU  OF  ACCKI'TANi  E. 

CoLUMUiTS.  Ohio.  .Inly  8,  1S70.  ' 

lion.    Tldwanl  MrPh^tKon,   ITnti.    ^VilU'lm    A.     Jlnwttnl,     Jim.     JoMrph    JI. 
UainKy,  andathers,  Cnminitter  of  the  lOinUtUctm  ydtiomili'nnvrntiim:  \ 

GENTiiKMKN:— In  reply  to  your  olllcial  coniinunicatinii  of  June  17,  by 
•which  I  am  informed  of  my  noininatl')n  for  the  oflieo  of  Pnvxident  of  the 
United  States  l)y  the  Heimblican  National  Convention  at  (  Incirinali,  I  ac- 
cept the  nomination  with  gratitude,  hoping  that,  untler  Pnuidence,  1  shall 
be  able,  if  elected,  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  high  ollice  as  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

I  do  not  deem  it  no<'e.^sary  to  enter  upon  any  extended  l^xamin.^tlon  of 
the  declanitlr)u  of  prlmnples  made  ]»y  the  e*»nvention.  The  resolutions  art! 
in  accord  with  my  views,  and  1  heartily  (joncur  in  the  principles  they  an- 
nounce, in  several  of  the  resolutions,  however,  questions  are  considered 
which  are  of  such  importance  that  I  deem  it  iiroper  brictly  to  express  my 
convictions  in  regard  to  them.  The  fifth  reaolutlon  adopte«l  by  the<!onven- 
tion  isof  paramount  interest.    More  than  forty  years  ago  a  system  of  making 
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appointments  to  ofBco  srrow  np,  bn^rfl  !ip<in  the  maxim,  "To  thp  victors 
l>eioiiK'  the  ppoil;*."  Thi'  uhl  rule,  ilic  tnn'  riiio,  tbat  hnnosty,  capacity  and 
fidelity  constitute  thi'  ciiiiy  rfMil  iitialiticiitioiiH  for  ollicv,  and  that  there  U 
no  othi-r  <-laim,  k'«»v«'  place  to  tin*  id«*a  that  party  pfrvi<-es  wore  tobechi«'fly 
<'on»*ii!<*n'<l.  All  part  Irs,  in  pnictir*',  havi-  ailnptt'd  this  system.  It  haa  l»e<?a 
essentially  nuMlillnl  Hjneo  itH  tlrj*t  iiitroiliiftioii;  it  h:e*  not,  h<»wever,  been 
improved.  At  first  th*-  Pn*f*ld<'nt.  either  din-rtly  or  through  tht*  UeadA  of 
departments.  inaih>  all  the  aiipointm<>nts.  Jtut  Kradtmily  th(*  apiHiintlngr 
i»ower,  in  many  caMr-«,  pa.-n-d  into  the  contn)l  ot  in«-inrM'r"S  of  (dnjrre^w. 
The  offlei'M  in  thew  I'a-en  hjivi*  In-come  not  m»"n.'ly  ri'ward-*  for  party  fcp- 
vi<M»8.  but  ri'wanls  for  hitvIci-i*  to  i)ai'ty  h'adi'ra.  Thli*  Hystoin  (k*;?troyfl  the 
lnil«'pend«'n<-«M)f  thi'  separate  dcpartni«-htH  of  tho  jrovernrijent.  It  tendrt  di- 
lertly  to  <-xrrAv:i(ran('('  and  ollii-ial  incapacity;  it  ii^  a  tcmptati(»n  to  di^ihon- 
eKty:  it  hinders  anil  impair*  that  can-ful  Kupi>rvi.sion  and  strict  uccounta- 
l>ility  by  Hhirh  nloni'  faithtul  arid  i-tlicient  public  servictf  can  bo  Pecnred; 
itobntructri  till*  prompt  removal  and  Mure  puni-^hment  of  the  unworthy;  in 
every  way  it  d«'K'rad»'H  th»»  ••ivil  servij'c  niid  the  ehiiriicter  of  the  Kovernment. 
It  id  felt,  I  am  conildeiit,  by  a  larye  majority  of  tht-  m»'mber-4  of  Couffress, 
to  be  an  iiit<iler:ible  Imrden  tiud  an  unwarrantablf  hindninci;  to  the  proper 
diHchnrve  of  their  lejfitimate  duties,  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  n.*form 
»>hould  In*  tliorouirh.  nidieal  and  eomplete.  We  should  return  to  the  princi- 
ple;* and  pra4-tiee  (d"  the  founder^  of  thi-  >r«>vernment,  HupplyinK'  by  lejfisla- 
tion,  when  needed,  tliat  whl<*h  was  fDrmerly  the  esiablishe<l  custom.  They 
neither  exiM-etiMi  nor  dej-ired  fri>m  th»'  puhllc  olliuers  any  jiartisan  service. 
They  meant  tliat  publii*  oilieers  shinild  tive  their  whole  servi'.*<«  to  the  k^v- 
eriunent  anil  to  the  peopli*.  They  nH?ant  that  the  olhcer  Kln>uld  be  Hcjciure 
in  his  tenuH'  as  lonv  as  his  personal  character  remained  untnrnisheil  and 
the  perlornuince  «»f  his  dutie-*  •*atisfactory.  If  elected.  I  Rhiill  <?onduct  the 
Hdmiidi<tration  of  the  Ko>eriiment  upon  these  jirinciples.  and  nil  (.'onsti- 
tutionnl  powers  vcHted  in  the  e.Yccutlve  will  bo  emiiloyed  to  otftablish  this 
reform. 

The  declaration  of  i>rinciples  liy  the  Cincinnati  convention  makes  no  an- 
nouncement in  favor  of  a  simple  l*n.'Sl<l(»niial  term.  1  d«)  not  assume  to  add 
to  that  <lecl>ir.ition,  but,  bejirvin^' that  the  restoration  of  the  civil  wjrvice  to 
the  ByPtem  establishi*d  by  WashinKtori,  and  followed  by  the  early  PnHldentH, 
can  l>e  tH'«*t  a<'(roiiiplished  by  an  executive  wlio  is  under  no  tcMnpiatlon  to 
UHC  the  patronaire  <d  his  otHce  V)  pn>m<ite  his  own  re-eh'ction,  1  desiro  to 
iwrform  whnt  1  njrjinl  as  a  duty  in  stating  m.w  my  inflexible  purjtodo,  if 
clecteii,  not  to  be  a  candidHte  for  «-le<-tii>n  to  a  second  term. 

On  the  currency  (|ue>ition  1  hjivr-  frctpiently  expr«'ssed  my  views  in  pub- 
lic, and  I  st:ind  hy  my  record  on  this  suhjetrt.  I  re;rar«l  all  the  laws  of  the 
Unit<Nl  Sfat<.-s  reli'itlutr  to  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness,  the  Icpral 
tender  notes  iiu-luded,  as  con«*titutinK  a  pledt'o  and  moral  oblijration  of  the 
government  which  mu*-t  in  p»od  faith  be*  kept.  Jt  is  my  conviction  that  th«j 
ifeelinjr  of  uncertaint>  in^icparaMe  from  an  im.'deemable  paper  currtfiicy. 
with  itrt  tluctuntiiMH  id'  value.  Is  one  nf  the  jrn.'at  oli'-laclud  to  a  revival  of 
ecuiflden<'e  and  bur-lne-s,  jmd  to  a  return  of  pn»sp«-ritv.  That  uncertainty 
cfin  1k5  entletl  in  but  one  way— thi*  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Itutthe 
lonyer  th«*  instability  of  our  m<>ney  system  is  permitted  to  continue,  the 
jrn.'ater  will  be  the  injury  inflict«'«l  upon  our  economical  interests,  an<l  all 
<'ljLSrtes  of  society.  If  elected,  I  shull  api)rovo  every  approjiriate  measure  to 
accomidish  the  ile-iirefl  i-nd,  jind  shall  opp«we  any  step  bat^kwanl. 

The  resnbition  with  resjM'ct  to  the  juibliv^  wIkmiI  system  is  one  which 
should  receive  the  he;iriy  ^upI)o^t  of  ihe  American  p«^»ple.  Ayitatitm  upon 
this  subject  i»*  to  In-  ai'prcheinh'd,  until  by  Constitutional  amendment  the 
►ehools  are  pl:ii-«>«l  li.»y<m<l  all  dan^'^er  of  secb-irian  contnd  or  interference. 
The  Itepubllcan  partv'  is  ph-dired  t<»  secun;  such  an  amendment. 

The  resoliniori  of  the  convention  on  the  subject  id'  the  permanent  paclQ- 
catiou  of  tlnM-ountry.  and  th«*  (•(unpli-te  j)n)tcction  of  all  its  citizens  in  the 
free;  enjoyment  of  all  of  ihejr  Ctui'Jtitutional  riirhts.  is  tiimdy  and  of  jrreat 
Importance.  The  cornlitHm  <d  the  Southern  States  at tnict«»  the  attention  and 
commandi^  the  sympathy  f)f  the  peopl(;  of  the  whole  Union.  In  their  pro- 
irresfrive  recoMTv  from  the  et!«-<'ts  of  the  war.  their  fir!?t  necessity  is  an  in- 
telliflrent  and  hi»nest  admini'«t ration  of  vrovernrnent  which  will  protetrt  all 
classes  of  citi/.en«!  in  their  otllcial  and  private  rijL'hts.  What  the  ?«»uth  most 
needs  is  "peace,"  and  pea<:i*  d«'pcnds  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  hiw. 
'Ihere  can  be  no  endiirin^'  p«-ace  if  thi-  Constitutional  rijrhts  of  any  portion 
of  the  p<'oj>Ie  an'  habitually  dlsn'jranied.  A  division  of  political  parties  rest- 
ing merely  ui>on  sectional  lines  isalways  unfortunate,  andmay  be  disastn)us. 
The  welfaV<»  of  the  South,  alike  with  that  of  every  other nart  of  this  country, 
depends  upon  the  attractions  it  can  oiTer  to  labor  ami  immifrrtition.  and  to 
capital.  Ibit  laborers  will  not  ^o  an<l  capital  will  not  be  ventured  where 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  set  at  detlancc,  and  distracUon,  upprchcn- 
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0ion  and  alarm  take  tlio  place  of  pciace-lovlnff  and  law-abidinir  social  life. 
All  purt8  of  tho  (.oiiBtitution  an;  Raered,  and  must  bo  Hucrc<Uy  (>l>ser%'cd — 
the  i>art8  thiit  an*  new  no  1(>88  than  tho  parti*  that  arc  old.  The  moral  and 
national  pnisperlty  of  the  Southern  Stati'H  can  Uv  iuo!4t(.'lT(*ctually  advanc<*d 
by  a  h<'ar(y  and  K'oiic*n)U8  rcofmnition  i>f  the  r!;<-ht8  of  all  by  all— a  n;c*0)rni- 
tlon  without  n.'Hcrvt*  or  exception.  With  nufh  a  recognition  fully  ac  t>rtlod. 
It  will  be  practicable  to  pn)mote.  by  the  intluenet^  of  all  leg-itiuiate  affonefes 
of  the  jreneral  K'ov<^rnnicnt,  the  i'ffortH  of  the  peopleof  those  Stat  «»<  to  obtain 
for  th(ruiselv(>s  th<.'  bleHitintfH  of  honest  and  capable*  local  fro^ernnient.  If 
ele,-ti-ii.  J  Hhali  consld'-r  it  not  only  my  duty,  but  It  w  11  be-  my  anliMit  de- 
8ln\  to  lalK)r  for  the  attHinnuMit  ot  thin  end.  I^-t  n»c  assun^  my  coiintr\mcn 
of  tlur  Southern  St.at(^s  that  if  1  Hhall  be  chanrcd  with  the  duty  ot  orfranlzinK- 
an  adminiHtnitioii,  It  will  b'>  one  uhich  will  regard  and  cherish  their  truest 
lnt«  rests— the  interests  ot  th«j  white  and  of  tht<  <r<ilor«Ml  people  buth  and 
CMiualiy;  and  which  will  ))Ut  forth  its  bctt  elfo  ts  in  behalf  of  a  civil  policy 
whi(;h  will  wipe  out  forever  the  distinction  between  North  and  South  iu  our 
common  country. 

With  a  civil  service  organized  upon  a  eyptcm  which  will  eectiro  purltj*, 
oxperiiiico.  elliciency  and  economy,  a  strict  re;fa»d  for  the  public  wcltaro 
solely  in  a|)pointment8,  and  a  spee<)y,  thon)UKh  and  un-'parlnvr  pros,  cution 
and  punishment  of  all  public  ofllcers  whi>  betray  othcial  trust -»;  w  tha  wiumt 
currency;  with  education,  unsectarl  <n  and  in-e  to  all;  with  simplicity  and 
frug-ality  in  public  and  privat<':  and  with  a  fraternal  harmony  p<>rv:idinif 
the  people  of  all  sections  ami  classes,  we  may  rcasonultly  hope  that  the  aei.*- 
cmd  century  ot  dur  i-xisteuce  as  a  nation  will,  liy  the  bles«*in>rs  of  (iod  be 
pre-eminent  as  au  era  of  good  feelings,  aind  a  period  of  progress,  pit)sperity 
and  happincbd.  Very  rcspectlully,  your  fellow-oiii/eu, 

U.  D.  HAYES. 

wh?:eler'8  LErrEu  of  acceptance. 

Mai.onf.  Nkw  Yokk,  Jtily  !.'>.  H76. 
Hon.  Kiluvird  MrPhf.rHim  mvl  othtrs  of  thcli'-imldii'itn  ynti  nml  Cnitt^fnthni. 

Gknti.k.mkn  :  — 1  received,  on  the«Hh  insi..  your  conununicatioii  advising 
me  that  I  had  been  unanimousr>'  nominated  b>  the  NatioiPil  Convention  of 
the  Uepublicran  party,  held  at  Cincinnati  on  th<.' l4th  ultimo,  for  the  olh<*tM>f 
Vict^-President  of  tht;  rnit«*d  States,  and  requesting  my  actreptance  of  tho 
same.  an<l  asking  my  attention  to  the  sunnuary  of  Kepublican  doctrines  con- 
tained in  the  platform  adopt(*d  by  the  convention. 

A  nomimition  nmde  with  such  unanimity  of  action  implii'S  a  contblence 
on  the  part  of  th<?  convention  which  iii>4jiin>smy  prol'ound  u-r/itituiie  It  is  ac- 
cepted with  the  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  may  follow.  It  elected,  I 
shall  (endeavor  to  perform  the  <luties  of  thi?  ollice  in  the  fear  of  the  Supremo 
Kuler,  and  in  the  intcfrt'sts  of  thi»  whoh?  country. 

To  the  summary  of  doctrines  <*nunciated  by  tho  convention  I  give  my 
conlial  assent.  The  Hepublican  party  has  intrenched  in  the  organic  law  o'f 
our  land  the  doctrifi"*  Chat  liberty  is  thi»  supreme,  unchang<Nible  law  for  every 
loot  of  American  soil.  U  is  the  mission  i)f  that  parly  to  giv(»  full  etfeet  to  this 
]>rinciple  by  "securing  to  everv  American  citi/en  ccunpetent  liberty  an<l  ex- 
act eqinility  In  the  exeniise  of  all  civil,  political  and  public  rights."  This  will 
l>e  ac<*omp'lished  onl.v  when  the  American  citizen,  without  re.jranl  to  color, 
shall  wear  this  panoply  of  citiz(mship  as  1  ully  and  as  securely  in  the  cane-brakes 
of  Louisiana  as  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawn'nce. 

Upon  th(»  question  of  our  Southern  relations,  my  views  were  recentlv  ex- 
pressi'd  as  a  member  of  the  co.nndttee  of  the  I'nlK'ti  States  House  of  Iti'p- 
resent'Uives  tipon  Southern  atfairs.  Thes(5  views  remain  untrhanu-ed,  and 
were  thus  t»xpn^ssed:  We,  ot  the  North,  delude  ourselves  in  expecting  that 
the  nnisses  of  th<»  South,  so  far  behind  in  matiy  of  th(*  attributes  of  improve- 
ment and  (.'ivilization,  are.  In  brief  perio<is  of  ten  (^r'tlfteen  y«'ars,  to  be 
tninsformed  into  our  model  Northern  communities.  Thait  can  only  come 
throui^h  a  long  course  of  patient  waiting  to  which  no  one  can  now  set  certain 
bounds. 

'I  here  will  be  a  good  ileal  of  unavoidable  friction  whl<'h  will  call  for  for- 
bearance, an«l  which  will  have  to  be  relieved  by  the  temix-rate,  fosteringearo 
of  tin' government.  One  of  the  most  potent  If  not  intli«<i)ensjible  airen<;ies  in 
this  <lirection  will  be  the  devising  of  som<"  syst<?in  to  aid  in  the  e<]ucation  of 
tho  masses.  The  factthjit  there  an*  whole  counties  in  Iiouisiana  in  which 
there  is  not  a  solitary  school  hous(>  is  full  of  suggestion.    We  compelled  theso 

I)eoi»le  tx)  ri'main  in  the  Union,  and  now  duty  an<l  inten'st  <lemand  that  wo 
eav<*  no  Just  mean"*  untried  to  make  them  good,  loyal  citizens. 

How  to  dimifiish  the  friction,  how  to  stimulate  the  elevation  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  country,  ar«  pndilems  addressing  then'^elves  to  our  best  and 
wisest  Htatesnumship.    The  fouiulation  for  th.se  etftuts  must  be  laid  in  sati;^ 
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fylnir  tho  S«»uth«'rn  piHiplf  that  th»'y  nn*  tn  hiiv<«  imjuuI.  oxHCt  Justice  acconled 
tothcin.  «Jivi'th«*m  to  the  tiiIU"*i  t-xti'iit  e\iTy  bh'SHlnK"  which  the  trfivern- 
nirnt  t'oiifersiiiMin  theino-t  fjivtiMHi.  (ilvethi'Mi  iin  Jiint  causi*  r<*r  ooinphiint, 
niiil  then  hnhl  ili«*fn,  by  every  in'ei»smiry  iiii'iiri'^.  tn  imexuet.  r'ntUX  ohservaiUMj 
of  nil  their  (iiitie<4  iirpl  «>Miu'iition>«.  uiiijer  Ihc  Cniwtiiution  ami  its  atuen<l- 
iiifiitM,  to  MMMite  to  all  within  their  tM)id.>n«  maiihotxl  and  citizenHhip,  with 
fvepy  riKht  then-to  belonu'inu'. 

Thl»  Ju"*t  obllK-atlori"*  to  puhlie  credilop*  erealed  when  the  Rovernment  was 
in  the  thnM's  of  thn'ateni'fl  di-siliition,  an<l  a><  an  in<li<ajH>nsable  eomlition  of 
its  Milviition.  iirnarariti'cd  liy  the  IiV(>i  iiml  t)in<<d  of  thoiii'aii*!^  of  its  hnive  de- 
femlerM,  an*  to  In-  kept  u  th  n-iiirious  Taith,  as  ariMill  thi-  pledjres  subsidiary 
then't<»  and  ('onllrinMiory  thereof 

In  Mjy  Jml^inent,  tin*  ple.lu'f  <if  Conirn'SM  of  January  11.  Is"!,  for  the  re- 
4lr>niplion  td'  the  iiot<  s  of  th**  I'iiit«-i|  States  m  eoin.  is  the  plighted  f>iith  of  tho 
nation;  anij  natiitnai  h'-nor.  simple  h<<nesty.  and  Jii^tiee  to  r he  people  whos«> 
p'rinanent  widlare  and  pn»spenty  are  il'pcndeiit  upon  true  money  aH  tho 
i)a^iH  of  their  peeuni'try  tnins:ietioii>4,  all  dciimnd  thi>  .'•eruiHilous  observaneo 
of  thi>)  piedire,  ami  it  ix  the  duty  of  Cnnirn  ^<*  t  >  supplement  it  with  «>ueh  legis- 
lation art  shall  be  n»'<'es«;a»y  for  it«*  strif-r  fultldineiit . 

In  our  systi-m  »if  jroveriunent.  inteiliuN-ni-e  mu«it  iri\e  safety  and  value  to 
tho  ball<»t ;  heiiee  the  eommoti  «*rlioii|*  nf  th»' laiiil  •*liouM  be  pn*-erved  in  all 
their  vijfor.  while  in  aeennlaiu'*'  with  thi-  spirit  of  tin-  <  ori>ititution,  they  and 
nil  their  euflowment-*  shi»uld  be  seeureil  iiv  every  pos-^iide  and  proper tiruaranty 
aKaiikrtt  every  form  of  sectarian  iiitluence  f>r  contrid. 

Th»'n"*hould  be  th«*  strict e^t  •*e<)nomy  in  experitlitun's  of  L'-overnment  con- 
Pl«tent  with  it««  elfective  ailminisiratioii.  and  ill  uniiere-*-nry  oiliec*  should  Ik) 
libolNlied.  otliceM  -hould  be  conferred  only  upon  the  bH^i-*  ot  hiifh  c'lninietor 
and  particul.ir  tlrncMs,  and  should  be  administr'retl  only  as  public  trusts,  and 
not  for  private  ad\ant*iye. 

The  foreundnir  an*  chief  amontr  the  cardinal  principles  of  tho  |{epublican 


party,  and  to  enrry  ilu'm  into  full,  pnu'ti«'al  effect,  is  the  wc»rk  it  now  has  in 
nand.  '^the  completh>n  of  its  jm-at  mi«»'.ion  ue  adilre^s  ours  -Ives  uihopexnd 
Cf>nf)dei9    cheenNl  and  stimulated   by  the  n>cn||«>ction  of  its  pa«t  aehievo- 


merit"*.  n'memberiiiir  that,  under  tJod.  it  ist<»  that  parly  that  we  are  Indebteii 
in  this  centennial  y«'ar  of  our  existence  for  a  pr«'servi  d,  unliroken  rnl<»n;  for 
the  fact  tint  there  is  no  ma^'ter  or  slave  ti<rou»rhout  our  ltr«»ad  donuiins;  and 
that  oman<Mpateii  ttiillions  l(Hik  upon  the  4'ii<-iK'n  of  the  |{(^])ublie  as  the  syni)M>| 
of  the  fulfilled  declaration  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  euual.  and  the 
Kuanintv  «>f  th»'ir  own  equality,  umler  the  law,  with  the  most  highly  favored 
Citi/.en  of  the  land. 

T<)  the  intellijrenne  and  <*onsc|ence  of  all  who  ile"»in^  irood  iroverninont, 
gr>od-will,  jrood  money  and  universal  prosperity,  the  Hepublican  jiarty,  not 
unmindful  of  till' impirfi'ction-*  and  shoptn  i)niin»fs  of  human  itrL^ani/ations, 
yet  with  the  hoiirst  purpose  of  Its  M).Ms>^e4  prornptly  to  retrievi^  all  errors  and 
to  summarily  punish  all  offenders  a  •-•■a  in  •*!  the  |;iws  of  the  country  e<u)tldently 
flubmitfl  Us  cluiiii  for  the  continued  support  of  the  American  peo4>le. 

Kespectfully,  William  A.  Wiikbi^Eii. 

'IS8OV 

CALL  FOK  THE  TIIIIM)  CIIKAfJO  CONVKNTION. 

W  xsitisr.TON.  .lamniry,  ISSO. 

A  national  convention  of  thi*  Itepublican  party  will  ni*  et  at  ('hi<-ajro, 
Wo<lnesday,  2d  day  r>f  .lune  u*'\X  for  tlic  nontiinition  of  candidates  to  b«»  sup- 
ported for  I*resiili-nt  antl  Vicc-I'n-iiilent  at  the  next  election.  Kcpublicnns 
and  all  who  will  erM»perate  with  tluMJi  in  supi>ortnjr  the  nominees  of  tlie  party, 
are  invite<|  to  «di'Mi-j' two  de|«'»rjite«#  troin  e.ieh  ("onj-'^n'ssiitnal  district,  four  at 
Inrvo  from  ea<"ii  Siate.  two  from  each  T  rritt»ry  ami  lw(^  from  the  District  of 
Columl>ia,  to  rcpres»*nt  them  iri  Hie  conveiuion." 

J.  Donald  Cameron,  Chainmin. 

TiiOrt.  U.  KKot'ciii,    Sirtrtani. 

delk(;ati:s  iiy  states. 

ALABAMA.  DMrirts.  Wm.  Yountrblood. 

AtLftrw'.  1    .lames  (lillette,  4    Wm.  .1.  stexens. 
( ;e<  I  rjre  Turner.                      Allen  Alexander.  .las,  T.  Ha  pier, 

lien.  S.  Turner.  2    Paul  M rot lach.  5    L.  E.  Pars..ns,  Jr. 
J.  A.  Thoma«*son.                 Oeo.  W.  Wa-hingrton.  H.  C.  Rrvan. 

Geo.  M.  Uraxdall.  8    Isaac  Heyinau.  6    W.  S.  liird. 
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N.  W.  Trimble. 

7  Wm.  H.  Smith. 
WniHn!  WiiniCT. 

8  J.  M.  HiixN. 

A.  W.  McriiUotiflrh. 

ARKANSAS. 

At  Large. 

S.  W    Doraoy. 

Powell  Cbiyton. 

M.  W.  Gibba. 

H.  li.  liobinaon. 
Dtefric/ii. 

O.  P.  Snyder. 

J.  H.  JonnHon. 

O.  A.  HHilloy. 

Ja(>()b  Trlebt'r. 

Fcnlhiaml  Huvi8. 

S.  H.  HollHiKl. 

Jan.  K.  Burnei*. 

Julius  A.  Harnod. 

CALIFORNIA. 

At  Large. 

J.  (\  Wllmordlngr. 

E.  A.  DaviM. 
S(K'nitt»t*  Huff. 
John  ManMtteld. 

1  SaiiuK'l  M(»j*prn»vo. 
John  A.  HruHoii. 

2  Cn'fHl  Ilayiuond. 
J.  K.  Doiik. 

3  H.  T.  FulitmnkD. 
Joseph  kuf*s. 

4  n.  S.  Piiyi:^'. 

F.  M.  PIxloy. 

COLOUADO. 

John  L.  Routt. 
Lalayott^.'  Head. 
An»o8  Stock. 
«io.T.  Clark. 
JohuA    Kllot. 
M.N   Maffone. 

a)NNEcm(  i;t. 

At  h'^rge. 

H.  C.  Itoblnpon. 

J.  M.  l>ouK^.^^*.     • 

A    Iiraudr>r<'<*. 

Sani'l.  Ft'rt**tMHlcn. 
ViiirivtH. 

1  Andn-wS.  rp««on. 
Wui.  M.Corbiii. 

2  W.  r.  lli>utrh. 
H.  H.  ni;i«'lo\v. 

3  I)aiii«'l  (liiidwlck. 
.l«»n'niliih  Oliu'v. 

4  KdjrarS.  Txvf.Mly. 
N.  Taylor  IJaldwin. 

DKLAWARi:. 

C.  Kobijfcr. 
I^»vi  C.  Clirk. 
N.  IJ.  SmitlMT'. 
Jas.  1{.  Lotbiml. 
RciiJ.  Murtou. 
Albert  Curry. 


FLORIDA. 

At  Large. 

W.  W.  Hlckn. 

V.  J.  Shipman 

Sherman  Connnt. 

JoM'ph  £.  Lee. 
Di^ti^cttt. 

R.  S.  Smith. 

F.  C.  Humphries. 

E.  I.  Alexander. 

Jamtts  liean. 

GEORGIA. 

Atl^rgt. 

K.  C.  Wade. 

W.  A.  Phfljror. 

Kdwin  Belcher. 

J.  F.  liOndT. 
J)tofrCf/8. 

1  J^.  B.  Toomor. 
Floyd  Snelson. 

2  B.  F.  Urine  berry. 
John  Fi'W. 

8    Jacrk  Bn)wn. 
KllM-rt  Head. 

4  R.  1>.  L(M>ko. 
J.  C.  Beale. 

5  A.  K.  Ruck. 
H.  A.  Ruekor. 

6  W.  W.  Hmwn. 
J.  B.  I>«»vi'»nix. 

7  A.  M.  MliMlebrookH. 
W.  It.  Hivtriiibothani. 

8  C.  H.  Prinee. 
JudHon  \V,  Lyons. 

0  S.  A.  Darnell!'. 
Madison  I)avi8. 

ILLINOIS. 

At  Jxirge. 

John  A.  Loyan. 

K.  A.Storrs. 

(fn»<»n  H.  Riium. 

1).  T.  Littler. 
DMricti<. 

1  W.J.Campbell. 
K.  (J.  Keith. 

S    A.  .M.  Wrijrht. 
R.  S.  Tuthill. 

3  W.  Heshitf. 
Kill" it  Anthony. 

4  C.  W.  Mnr.-h. 
Lot  U.  Smith. 

5  R.  E.  l^o;.'Mn. 
Will.  II.  II"  leonib. 

fl    J.  K.   IvNall. 
John  I*.  Iliiiul. 

7  K.  I',  iiull. 

K.  W.  Wlljinl. 

8  J.  B.  Wilson. 
R.  J.  llaiinii. 

*.»    Ji)hn  .\.  Cray. 
W.S    (;nl'«. 

10  Henry  Telibr*. 
John  Fl»'t<'her. 

11  O.  IL  Maniiltcii. 
Tho^.  (J.  Mlai  k. 

12  Ci.M.  RriokeilMilT. 
Ca-*.  M.  Eaiues>. 

13  F.  Low. 


E.  D.  Bllnn. 

14  John  V.  Harris. 
J.  W.  Haworth. 

15  W.  H.  Durlow. 
A.  P.  (ircM'u. 

16  J    M.  Truitt. 
liOuinKruefrboflT. 

17  W.  E.  Kiettner. 
K.  Guelsch. 

18  C.  O.  Pattler. 
John  M.  Da  via. 

19  C.  W.  Pavey. 
W.  H.  Williams. 

INDIANA. 

At  iMToe. 

B*'nJ,  Hairipon. 

J>.  B.  Kumler. 

G.  W.  FritMlley. 

1).  W.  Langtion. 
nutrtttm. 

1  A.Gllehrl8t. 
W.  M.  HoKiratt. 

2  J.  B  Glov«*r 

S.  J.  Kerehival. 

3  W.  A.  Slemnions. 
J.H.Frledley. 

4  J.H.Crozier. 
F.  Adkiniiion. 

5  I).  A.  H(>em. 
J.  H.  Horntti. 

«    Milton  PedFn. 

1  hoH.  .M.  Little. 
7    R.  <i.   Hawkins. 

J.  It.  M«  FaddiMi. 

3  Win.  !{.  M<'Keen. 
K.  H.  Nabaker. 

9    It.  K.  HiK^inbotham. 
<J.  F.  Chittoi»den. 

10  Franks.  Itedell. 
J.  W.  Welmer. 

11  J.J.  To.ld. 
J.  F.  Naile. 

12  Win.  M.  Clapp. 
Chart.  K.  Baxter. 

13  C.  StudebMker. 
Laiifioii  C.  Rose. 

IOWA. 

At  Lnrgr. 

J.  S.  <'lark*«on. 

S.M.  <laik. 

I>.  It.  IbMiderson, 

(i.  l».  Perkin.H. 
JHittrirtx. 

1  II.  A.  Iturn^ll. 
J.  S.  Ilwrlev. 

2  J.  W.  Thompson. 
H.  <\  <arr. 

;{    J.  F.  ltjt»i.^ett. 
P.  F.  Sturu-is. 

4  H.  L.  IliilT. 
Ji.  S.  Itutler. 

r>   K.  J .  Ciitoii. 

R.  .M.  Haines. 
0    J.  F.  (Jreeniee. 
(J.  1).  Wooden. 

7  K    R.  MeKee. 
J.  S.  Runn(>  Is. 

8  P.  W.  T>lewellyn^ 
J.  M.  Sharp. 
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DELEGATES  HY  PTATES.-Ccm«nu«d. 


9   W.  D.  Liioa*. 
B.  II.  HurkneHS. 

KANSAS. 

J.  A.  Mnrtin. 
P.  Hutf*hiiiw>n. 
G.  H.rH-«. 
Simon  Miitz. 
B.  F.  Sltii(MiMm. 
8.  S.  IloncHiict. 
B.  W.  Parking. 
P.  U.  Plumb. 
WmThoinpwm. 
H.  W.  Wak-ott. 
T.  C.  Seura. 
8.  A.  Duy. 
T.  J.  Anderson. 
John  M.  Sti'ele. 

KENTUCKY. 

At  Jsnrgt. 

WttlUT  Kviuw. 

Wm.O.  MriKlh'y. 

John  I).  \Vliitt>. 

J.  II.  Jttckson. 
BiHtricU, 
1    J.  H.  Piiryoar. 

J.  H.  Htippy. 
3    A.  H.  Clnrk. 

K.r.  Iliilitmnl. 

3  W.U.  Hufitir. 
(Je(».  T.  Hhikrly. 

4  E.  H.  H<»t»H<)n. 
J.  W.U^viU. 

5  SilHsF.  Milh-r. 
Jhh.  F.  lluckiMT. 

0  J.  E.  Hamilton. 
J.  H.  ItHrlNJur. 

7  K.  P.  Stull. 
Wm.  Brown. 

8  J.K.  Fiuilknrr, 
liOfran  McKcc. 

9  A.  K.   Adaniii. 
A.  T.  W.MMl. 

10    W.  \V.  CullMTSon. 
M.  r.  iliitchiiis. 

LOLI.SIANA. 

At  Lnr{jc. 

II.  C  Wannnuth. 

.Iuni<>s  I,<'\vi!«. 

J.T.  l.inUliiiff. 

A.  .1.  Dtiiiioiit. 
DMrU'tH. 

1  W.  I».  Kclloirjr. 
Don  A.  Panirf . 

3    Kii-liuKl  Smiiiirji. 
A .  S.  haHlu'or. 

3  Sainii«  1  WiiUcdcld. 
A.  H.  l^'oiiaid. 

4  Wm.  IlariMM-. 

J.  S.  MnMh"W.^. 

5  W.  L.  M<-.MiU«n. 
Ihivid  VouiiK-. 

6  J.  H.  Buivh. 
Jack  Whc'ittMi. 

MAINE. 

At  La  roe. 

Eiiycno  Halo. 
J.U.  UodweH. 


E.T.  (Jde. 

A.  .\.  Si  rout. 
DMtirtti. 

1  W.  W.'niomas,  Jr. 
J.  H.  LiblMv. 

2  Wm.  P.  Fivo. 

J.  W.  WHkffloId. 

3  J.  II.  Manloy. 
S.  S.  Marl)l«'. 

4  Ix?wi9  liakfr. 
L.  Power*. 

5  L.  (J.  iMiwnes. 
J.  S.  Case. 

MAHVLANI). 

At  Ixirijf. 

Jamc'H  A.  Garr. 

It.  I^)wnd«-*,  Jr. 

J.  M.  IlnrrN. 

Jnrol)  Tome. 
DM  I  iff ». 

1  r.  T.  WeMoott. 
S.  Mallttli<>n. 

2  J.  A.  J.  CriMwell. 
J.  J.  Weaver,  Jr. 

3  J>.  P.  WeKt. 

W.  W.  Jf)hn*«m. 

4  W.  J.  Ho<iiMjr. 
H.J.  Brown. 

5  J.  P.  ('nine. 
J.  W.  Il.lt. 

6  V .  Itiihrmiin. 

B.  H.  Milter. 

MAS.^ACIIUSETTS. 

At  iMivf. 

G.  F.  Hoar. 

C.  K.  ('(Mi man. 
J.  E.  San ford. 
J.  H.  Suelyo 

DiMiktii. 

1  C.  W.  Clifford. 
A.  Kldri.ltfo 

2  W.  (.\  I^.verinflr. 

F.  A.  Hiibart. 

3  Phineua  IMeree. 
(\  Burnham. 

4  E.  ('.  FItz. 

J.  ().  Wiatherbee. 

5  H.  C.  I.<idjr<?. 
Diuiiel  Itus'tf'll. 

0    Dudley  Porter. 
N.  A.  Horton. 

7  (J.  S.  Houtwoll. 
(i.  A.  M:ird"n. 

8  K.  .M.  M«»rse.  Jr. 

G.  W.  .Johnson. 

1»    W.  S    II.  Hopkins. 
Wnilrtm  KiKnvlton. 

10  .\lph«n«*  Hardin^' 
Titiiothv  Mt-rriek. 

11  Wrlliil;.'!.  11  Smith. 
M.  U.  Whitney. 

MICHIGAN. 

At  TMtvr. 
J.  F.  Joy. 
(>.  I),  ("ri^er. 
Perry  Hannah. 
E.C.  Wat  kins. 


Dtstrictt. 
1    W.  O.  Thompfloo. 

D   O.  Farrand. 
8   J.  D.  Bonan. 

L.  K.  Pen  field. 
8    C.  D.  Bandall. 

Moruran  IlMtOi». 
4    A.  H.  Morri«i.in. 

J.  W.  Fr<>ncli. 
6    Geo.  A    Farr. 

A.  B.  Watson. 

6  Charlep  Kipp. 
J.  M.  A  damn. 

7  B.  W.    Huston. 
William  Jenny. 

8  E.G.  Avery. 
Thoma-s  N.  St-evcns. 

9  J.  H.  Chandler. 
D.  A.  Bloiljrett. 

MINNESOTA. 

At  Laryr. 

D.  SInolalr. 

A.  ().  Whipple. 
I).  M.  Sabin. 
I).  Morrison. 

DMtictft. 

1  A .  C.  Wedaro. 
J.  V.  DanielH. 

2  MarcuH  Johnrion. 
Geo.  Bryant. 

3  E.  F.  Drake. 
C.  F.  Kindred. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

AtL0nrae. 

Blanche  K.  Bruce. 

James  Hill. 

G.  M.  Buchanan. 

H.  C.  Carter. 
Di8tr(ct4i. 

1  W.  H.  Kennon. 
Geo.  C.  McKee. 

2  H.  CNiles. 
J.  B.  Smith. 

8    G.  W.  G  a  vies. 
F.  M.  Libby. 

4  Samuel  P.  Hui-st. 
W.  W.  Bell. 

6    G.  (\  Chandler. 

C.  W.  ("lark. 
6    B.  H.  Mont^fomcry. 

B.  F.  Beck 

MISSOUBI. 

At  Jjirge. 

ChaunceyT.  Filloy. 

K.  T.  VHuHorn. 

H.  K.  Hav»Mi8. 

Dnvid  Wajfner. 
Di«trictA. 
1    NIeho'aJ*  Ben?. 

John  A.  WcU*r. 

3  T    B.  l{o<lyers. 
J.  W.  Wheeler. 

3  J.  H.  Pohlman. 
T.G.Allen. 

4  Wm    Ballantine. 
James  IJudnay. 

6    II.  K    Baker. 
T.  A .  Lowe. 
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6    FobertMoDeth. 
W.  E.  Mayimrd. 

7  A.  1).  .iM.VIK't*. 

A.  <i.  IIi)ll(>iibock. 

8  Will.  .I.Ti'rn»Il. 
L.  (•.  Slrtvrii'*. 

y    t».  «'.  MiClii^kcy. 
N.  Frod  Kmsj  ur. 

10  Th«»s.  1).  Ncal. 
(i<*<)rjf«»  Hull. 

11  T.  .I.Whit  mull. 
11.  N.  (••><»k. 

13    II.  M.  IlilU-r. 

,1   iin'"*  E.  A<l.Mms. 
l'.i    Itirhiti-'l  A.  niicknor. 

Sliiurt  t'urkrntT. 

NEliHAj?KA. 

AtlAirue. 

.1.  W.  I)uwc.=». 

.1.  L.  Mitrh(>ll. 
\V    (;a-IIii.  .Ir. 
I).  A.  I.«'\vi'4. 
N.  Ii.  IVrsiiiKer. 

NEVADA. 

At  lAtrtV. 

v..  Stf-ntlHT. 
W.  W.  lii'.liop. 
('.  ('.  Sti'VJiivon. 
T.  I).  E.lwanls*. 
.1.  ,1.  Mi'i'j-s. 
M.  I)    J'cU'y. 

NM'AV    HAMPi^HIRE. 

At  Fjfirnr. 

W.  E.  <  Imndlor, 

I).  II   niitTuin. 

Kiii'l  Dnrkco. 

n.  F.  I'ri'srott. 
DUtrhtM. 

1  ('.  M.  Murphy. 
Joel  Enstinuii. 

2  (hiirii-s  lloliiiun. 
.1.  (l.Stiirjris. 

3  K  W.  Hulu. 
A.  L.  l)n>wn. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

At  Laivf.. 

.T.Kllputrlrk. 

W,  .I.S<'WuII. 

Cm.  a.  IlMhoy. 

WW.  Phelps. 
DUtricttt. 

1  r.  H.  Slnnlckson. 
SHTini<>l  M(»pkiiiH. 

2  John  S.  Irick. 
.1.  S.  SHniltz. 

'J    .1.  F.  liiibcofk. 
Chilioii  Robbina. 

4  N.  W.  Voorhc'fS. 
W.  A.  StiU-s. 

6    H.  L.  Riitler. 
A.  A.  VuiifO. 

6  E.  L.  Joy. 

A.  P.  Coiullt. 

7  JnmoHCi<)))8iIl. 

B.  W.  Throckmorton. 


NEW  YORK. 

At  Ijii  t'iir . 

Ri >."»«•( >o  Cniikliiiff. 
J.  W.  lloiMriMll. 
C  A.  Arihiir. 
J.I).  Wanvn. 

1  John  RinWull. 
.**.  S,  IIhw  kins. 

2  .luiiif.s JiiHbin. 
A.  F.  L«»arrM'<l. 

3  F.  A.  Sfl;iii'»fr. 
AHmmi  l»a>ru'«  tt. 

4  Jacoit  W.Mili. 
H.  F.  'Iiar\ . 

5  E.  Pii'rn'pimt . 

E.  W.  StMii^-hton. 

6  (".  E.  Corn*  '.1. 
IK-W.  i\  Whi-i'hT. 

7  .1.  M.  I'attiiM)!!,  Jr. 
J.J.  OHriiii 

8  J.I).  La  WHOM. 

(  haile.-'  HI:i(*klo. 
0    J.  W    Ma-^on. 
S.  li.  Fn-iK-li. 

10  L«'vi  V.  Million. 
hiTrianl  Riiflin. 

11  Thoiiia>4  .Nlijiphy. 
.Iiicitb  lli'"i«. 

1:.*    W.  11.  Koiurtsoa. 

J.  W.  Ilu.-li'd. 
i:i    Ii.  F.  rayn. 

J    H.  l)ii(<  her. 
11    M.  1).  SilviiH. 

H.  <i.  Wal«'s. 
l.'>    (i<'o.  II.  >harpo. 

RMtii<«  II.  Kiiiu^ 
10    Hairy  R.  ri<'i>on. 

("hu'*.  I*.  E-istmi. 

17  John  M.  Fruiu'iHi. 
J.  V.  lbik<T,  Jr. 

18  W.  W.  Rorkwoll. 
Oliver  Ab»'l,  Jr. 

10    Wi-lIsS.  Dirknison. 

IbMiry  R.  .lames. 
21)    Wr'b.stf*r  WaRiitT. 

(it'tn'jro  Wi-st . 

21  F<Ti  i»»  Jacobs,  Jr. 
DnvliI  WillMT. 

22  J.  r.  I»oiijrlass. 
SiiliH'jSyh«-t«'r. 

23  A.  H    Johnson. 
Wni.  11.  <onisl(ick. 

24  (ifo.  M.  riisi'. 
<'harU  s  \,    Kmnody. 

25  l)«*nnis  Mi'Ciirthy. 
James.  J.  lieldeii. 

20    Wm.   li.  Wooilin. 
John  II.  Miirniy. 

27  Francis  o.  .Mason. 
(ivn.  N.  Hiciks. 

28  Thos.  ('.  IMatt. 
Oiiow  W.  (lapham. 

28    Chester  S.  Cole. 

ChHH.  J.  Lunudoii. 
30    Ed  war.   A    Fr<>-?t. 

Henry  A.  limner. 
81    (ieo.  (i.  Hoskiiis. 

John  E.  Pound. 


32  Ruy  V.  Pierce. 

Joiin  Ni-.'e. 

33  Norman  M.  A  Men. 
Loi-eii  11.  Se-j.-ions. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

At  Lnrijf. 

W.   P.Canudy. 

1).  H.  Marbuek. 

J.  H.  Harris 

Ruins  Rurrinsfer. 
Diitti  itifi. 

1  Samuel  T.  Carrow. 
Pal  -inon  John. 

2  Nn.:il  U.   Abbott. 
Ciavbnrn  Faison, 

3  <H<i.  W.  Pnee,  Jr. 
O.  H.  RIo  ker. 

4  Is.iae  J.  Vownu'. 
St «  wait  Ellison. 

fi    'J'h«)s.  It.  K<M<»;h. 
J.  W.  H anion. 

6  O.  J    Spejirs. 
\v.  R.  Mv.iT^. 

8    W    W    Koilms. 
I).  C.  Piei-son. 

7  Uhos.  N  .  Cot  I  per. 
John  J.  Mott. 

OHIO. 

At  Lnrge.. 

Will.  l)enni.4on. 

Jame«*  A .  <iarlleld. 

i  liarh^s  Fu.-iiiT 

Wit  I  ner  s\ .  itatcman 
DMi  ictit. 

1  Renj.  Ibilterworth. 
AllHit  ^cl  will. 

2  llenij  Kesslor. 
Chas.  Fiei'^hinann. 

3  II.  W.  M.ciuiiK. 
A.  R.  (Cramer. 

4  W.  1)    Riekhuirt. 
F.  (J.  Thomp'iHi. 

C    Joseph  Morris. 
J.  W.  Conklin. 

6  J.  M.  Ritchie. 
W.  W.  Toiivello. 

7  Marcus  Ro;r^s. 
Alphonso  Hart. 

8  C.  1).  Wriirht. 
J.  F.  Cowey. 

9  W.(.\  <ooper. 
Amos  (i lover. 

10  I.  F.  Mack. 

I).  M.  H  irknoss, 

11  Will.  Na-^h. 
Daniel  Will. 

12  F.  C.  Sesfbins. 
John  Ciro<  e. 

13  A.  W.  Train. 
Jas.  Ituekkifrham. 

14  }{.('    II.dife». 
S.  Hunt. 

15  R.  M    Stim-on. 
Jidin  W.  Dohcrty. 

16  J.S.  P»«arce. 
J.  I).  Taylor. 

17  J.  II.  Tripp. 
A.  W.  Joiicd. 
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19    W.  n.  Willliiiim. 

L.  A.  Sh'  Moll. 
10    Eviin  MiiiTif*. 

J.  r.  11*  jitiv. 
SO    H.  T.  K\frv*tf . 

JuilH'*4  Ii:iriirtt. 

At  Iuir{u  . 

K.  .1.   Nortbiip. 
O.  I*.  Tniiipkiiis. 
I>.  ('.  licniKl 
<i.  II.  Williiui.s 

II.  W.  S<n|T 

Jobii  H.  .Miic'hcH. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  iMiruf 

M.  S.  yiiny. 

JUH.    M<*.MM!IC.4. 

J.  II.  itnrwii. 
r.  \s.  Mjij^jm;. 
DUtrU't>t. 
1    Win.  .1    I»oll<M-k. 

Win.  S.  Duiiuhm;*. 
3    Win.  K.  l^<-il.s. 
I>.  II.  I^ini*. 

3  Win.  L.  Smith. 

4  Win    E.  Ik) wan. 
II.  liis-^ton. 

5  Tb<i»».  I.  PowiT, 
A«lain  Alhrlirht. 

6  Ann)8  <;:i?tHliU?. 
Win.   B.  Wu«!«lell. 

T    ruU'bN.  Tuylor. 


8  Clu-U'rN.  Fiirr. 

S.  It.    l)«p|MMI. 

9  A.  I.  KitiirTinan. 
W.  K.  Silizcr. 

10  H.J.  Ku.h'P. 
JlnrrlHoii  Horfz. 

11  ('.  (I.  Jiuiwiii. 
W.  A.  M.  (;iiiT. 

12  J.  .1.  Albriyht. 
AWx.  Farnhain. 

13  SniniK'l  .A.  Ltfsch. 
W,  S.  Mori'hriul. 

14  J.  I).  <'Hin»T<>n. 
('.  H.  HiTirnor. 

15  n.  U.  Klniu-y. 
r.  r.  .1  Mhviii. 

Irt    W.  II.  Annstionjr. 
I'hni*.  li    K«n<*. 

17  John  ("MS-4I1II. 
Daviil  Ovrr. 

18  J.  (J.  IviiJMTir. 

B.  F.  Wai.nM.-olIor. 

19  JaoH'S  HoiM'b. 
John  Hays. 

20  Jainoj*  A.  liivtvnr. 
W.  li!  Urosiii.**. 

21  (ico.  Huff. 

K.  M    Haloy. 

22  W.  <:.  Mup-hind. 
JaniPH  A.  MelM'vitt. 

23  W.  H.  KcmIuim.m. 
JuB  H.  Lin>Kay. 

24  I.  K.  Hurrah. 
John  MeKiuli'y- 


i")    Jiw.   ItiilTjriL'fon. 

.l:irn«-*«  K.   Kmiii^. 
Ur.    Tlf-i    K<iiiii  Hon. 

J.   I    (ionioii. 
27    r    \\.  Itc*(i 

Hn  iTl>on  A  Urn. 

lUlMDi:  ISLAND. 

At  //*»;■*/••. 

.1.  I*.  S!inlH>rn. 
(     II.  Hamly. 
'Ih.M.  W.  (  haw. 
Imvjii  L.  Aldilih. 
I.  M.  Pofor 
A.  K    (ioo<lwlii. 
W.  A.  I'm--. 
H.  A.  Joiirk.-*. 

SOCTII  CAROLINA 
At  l.ani^.. 

K    \V.  M.  Mnrkoy. 

K.  .M.  HnivTon. 

I(.  ir  i:ili.".!t. 

San.iKl  i.vv. 
rHnfrhtji. 

1  I).  M.  Mi-rall. 

W.    A.    IhlMH'. 

2  W.  N.  Taft. 
<V  ('.  Mowt-n. 

3  W.  M.  KiMf. 
r.  .M    WiI.hT. 

4  S.  T    I'|.  n.<T. 
Wil^*«)n  <'ook. 

6    W.  J.  Whippor. 

W.  F.  Mycr^. 

TENNIC-^SEE. 
At  Lorqt' . 

L.  r    Hourk 

H.  H.  Harrison. 

J.  M.  Thornbiiruh. 

I)  viil  A.  \iinn. 
iHittrU'tH. 

1  K.  H.  Hiitlor. 
J.  L.  HoiTfrs. 

2  E.  J    Siinfonl. 
J.  M.  (•  r.l«-ll. 

8    W.  S.  TipTon. 

W.T.  (Mt.. 
4    H    L   W    r  Lou  bam 

■1    S    Smith. 
Ti    W.  II .  Wi«<»*ni'r. 

W.  V.  Elliott 
«    SO   W    I  {mm  Jon. 

W.  11.  Voumr. 
7    A.  .M.  Hw.rh('s.  Sr. 

M.   A.J.  .Nl.\i>n, 
J*    T.  ('.  MiKf. 

E.  (I.  Kliljrrley. 
U    H.  W.  Hall 

Hunt  SnnnTvillo. 
10    Fn-.l  K.  Hunt. 

Lark  in  Williams. 

TEXAS. 

At  Lnrnr.. 

E.  J    Havls. 
W.  Fill  naif  an. 
A.  H.  Norton. 
W.  H.  Ht.lland. 


1  (i    .Vi.  DUIoy. 
W.  rh.tintNTs. 

2  A.<i.  M alloy. 
W    H.  lloki-!i. 

•'»    «'.<".  liinkk'V. 
H    A.  KoiiinsoQ. 

4  J.  <;    Traiuv. 
W.  K    ("u.so.* 

5  N.  W.  (:t:ni'jt. 
K.  II    Marvin. 

6  A.  Siciiierinjf . 
E.  H.  Ti-rrill. 

VEKMONT. 
At  L/irf/*:. 

J.  (J.  Smith. 
Fn-ihrlrk  Hlllluira. 
J.  W.  Stowart. 
<i.  W.  Hookt*r. 

1  L.  H.  rros-*. 

J.  (;.  Mc<  lilinufjrh. 

2  lI.  (t.  IJ.ntMlut. 
r.S.  I'H»ft'. 

8    J.  li.  Mcai. 
Ht-nry  ('.  IJohlon. 

VIRGINIA. 
At  Lnnjc . 

P«t<'r  J.  Cart  or. 

J.  W.  Poimli'xtor. 

I).  S.  I>»wi;*. 

Jos.  Jor;^fn!*oii. 
DMriits. 

1  J    W.  Woltz. 
li.  K.  Sif'wart. 

2  (too.  E.  Itowtlcn. 
Kobt.  N  -rioii. 

3  O.  H.   KiiNMcll 
J<tHinh  Crump. 

4  W.  L.  Ffrnald. 
Jarno8  I».   Hnidy. 

6    Win.  H.   Plca.>iunts. 
H.  C    Harris. 

6  J.  F.  Wils.in. 
W.  K.  Watklns. 

7  F.  F.  Wan«. 
J.  l>f>novan. 

8  L.  L.  lii'wis. 
Win.  Lin>\rn 

9  W.  O.  AuMln. 
C.  <'.  Tompkins. 

WEST  VIKGINIA. 
At  L<uye. 

A.  W.  Campbell. 

W.J.  Hurloy. 

S.  P.  McCormick. 

John  H.  Kiley. 
ItMrivtH. 

1  C.  h.  Hubbard. 
A.  C.  Moorv. 

2  J.  T.  Hoke. 
J.  M.  Hasans. 

8    J.  W.  Dnvis. 
J.  Hcsslor. 

WISCONSIN. 

AtlMnie. 

J.  II.  Casj»oday. 
Kdward  Sttiuloi-son. 
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Thos.  B.  Scott.  8    S.W.Hunt.  MONTANA, 

r^.  2;  y*"  Stoeuwyk.  1.  Stephtnson.  j,enry  X.  Blako, 

^    J    VOuarles  AUIZONA.  K.  E.  F.«k. 

c'bas'.Palmot.'er.  t^Am  UHshfoUi     '  ^^'^  MEXICO. 

2    A.J.Turner.  LevlKaahfonl  ^^^^    Breoden. 

Geo.  E.  Bryant.  DAKOTA.  Wm.  L.  Kynerson. 

.3    Wm.  E.Carter.  Porter  Warner.  UTAH. 

N.  L.  James.  c.  F.  McO^y.  0.  W.  Bennett. 

*    F*C*'wirTkhr  DISTRICT   OP   COLUM-  E.  A.  Thomas. 

'  5'^-(?-^xf°'"^"'-    johnF^cookc.       T'^«f8'j'^>ri;;:?r^- 

6  P  Sawyer  Almon  M.  Clapp.  Thos.  H.  Bn^nta. 
L.  Howhuid.                                    IDAHO.  WYOMING. 

7  J.  M.  Huwk.  Geo.  L.  Shoup.  M.  C.  Bn)wn. 
F.  L.  GilsoQ.  J.  A.  Bi-own.  W.  A.  Caiter. 

THE  PLATFORM.     . 

Tho  Republican  party.  In  national  convention  assembled,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  since  Iho  fetlorul  ifovernmcnt  was  first  committed  to  its  chariice, 
submits  to  tho  people  of  thu  United  States  this  brlct  report  of  its  adminis- 
tration: 

It  HupprestKxl  a  rebellion  which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  to  sub- 
vert tho  national  authority.  It  ro-oonstructod  tho  Union  of  the  Slates,  with 
freedom  iiistoail  of  slavery  as  its  corner-sb)ne.  It  tiniusformed  4,aHl,0JU  hu- 
man bein>rs  from  the  likeness  of  thlnwrs  to  theranic  of  citizens.  It  relieved 
Cong-resH  Irom  the  infamous  work  of  hunting  fujfitive  slaves,  and  charged  it 
to  see  that  slavery  «loes  not  exist.  It  hjus  raised  the  value  of  our  paptT  cur- 
rency from  IW  per  cent,  to  the  par  of  >fold.  It  has  rt»ston'«l  up<»n  a  solid 
ba.-^Is  payment  in  coin  for  all  the  national  obll^aticm!*,  and  has  t^iven  us  a 
currency  absolutely  g-ood  and  equal  In  <»very  part  of  our  extended  »;ountry. 
It  has  lifted  the  cretlitof  the  natl<>n  from  the  point  where  fi  per  cent,  ttonds 
sold  at  eighty-six  to  that  where  4  percent,  bonds  are  eagerly  sought  at  a 
premium. 

Under  its  administration,  railways  have  increased  from  31, OX)  miles  la 
1860,  tomcjrethan  82.000  miles  in  1871».  Our  foreign  trade  has  ineruaHcd  from 
$7(10. (KM). 000  to  $l,115,0tK),(XX)  in  the  same  timo.  and  our  export,**,  which  were 
f.20, 000, 000  less  than  our  imports  i a  1800,  were  1^205,000,000  more  than  our  im- 
ports in  18".  U. 

Without  resortlnflr  to  loans.  It  has,  since  the  war  closed,  defrayed  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  government,  beside  tln*»ierruingint<?restori  thepuMIodebt, 
and  has  dist»urs<>d  annually  more  th:in  $:{'MHK).(KI0  for  solditrrs'  and  Siiilors'  pen- 
sions. It  has  paid  (SKO,  ON),  000  of  the  public  debt,  and  by  refundingih^balance 
at  lower  rates hiis  re«luc<.d  th«»  annunl  ieterest  charge  from  ne»niy  $l.'iO,OK),000 
to  less  than  $8i»,000.  (KM).  All  the  iuflustries  of  the  country  have  n'vlved;  labor 
is  in  demand;  wages  have  inerea<ed,  and  thr>>uu:hout  the  entirt<  eountry  there 
is  evidence!  of  a  coming  pro**p«'rlty  greater  than  we  have  ev*  r  t'njoyrd. 

Upon  this  rer.'ord  the  Repu()lie.ui  party  asks  lor  the;  continued  oonfl<ience 
and  sii|>port  of  the  people,  and  this  convention  submit^  for  their  approval 
the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes  which  will  ct)ntiiiu'j  to 
guide  and  inspln?  its  ctforts: 

1.  We  albrm  that  the  work  of  tho  Hepublican  party  for  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  ims  been  su<'h  jis  to  c«)tntn(!nd  it  to  the  favor  of  the  naiion;  that  the 
fruits  of  the  (Mwtly  vlctorh-s  which  we  have  achieved  throngh  iintnetn-ic  ditli- 
cullies  should  b«*  preserved;  that  the  pejice  regnin«Ml  should  b(»  cherlshi»<l;  that 
the  Union  should  be  i)erpetuat.'t|,  and  that  the  liberty  secured  t^)  this  geneni- 
tion  should  be  transmitted  undiniini-^hed  to  other  generations;  that  the  onler 
established  and  the  crc<lit  ac4iuirt?<l  shr)uld  fiever  be  impairtnl;  that  the  pen- 
sions promised  f^hould  be;  paid;  that  the  del)t  so  much  reduced  should  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  lull  payment  of  every  dollar  then*i)f;  that  the  n'viving  in- 
dustries should  be  further  promoted,  and  that  the  commerce  alreaily  increase 
ing  should  be  stea»lily  enc<»urjigeil. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  law,  and  not  a 
mere  contract.  Out  of  e(mfed<'rated  States  it  uuhIc  a  sovereign  nation.  S<ime 
p»)wers  are  <lenied  to  tho  nation,  while  others  are  denied  to  th(«  St.Mt^»><;  l)ut 
the  b<mndjiry  between  the  powers  delcgiited  and  those  resi'rved  Is  to  be  dotor- 
mined  by  thenatUmal,  and  not  by  the  S'ate  tribunal. 

M.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  tho  care  of  the  several 
States,  but  it  Is  tho  duty  of  the  national  government  to  aid  that  work  to  tho 
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extent  of  lt«ron«»tltiitlonalpowor.  Th«  inlolli^onco  of  tho  nation  1<5  but  tho 
■inrn.*irHto  €>f  tho  lnt«*lllfrent*i*  In  th«  s*vt.Tii1  St>iti"*.  ami  tlie  «l.'Stifiy  of  th'> 
nndon  niii<«t  \ns  ifuidutl,  not  by  the  jfeniiH  of  om?  Sin  to.  but  by  the  initgro^^Ato 
ycniuB  of  nil. 

4.  The  ronstltutlon  wlwly  forblil*  ('onirr»ss  to  mako  any  law  r»«pi^ctln;r 
the  ectablNhinont  of  n'tiicion,  tnit  it  is  i<ile  to  hupc  that  the  nation  <*an  be  pi\>- 
tected  fiKiiiii(*t  tho  inlln(Mii'(i  of  Kccrvt  HCM*tariani>tin  vv^bii'*  tr.n.'\\  St:lroi<«e\p(K(^l 
to  its  <luininatii>n.  W**,  then-fop',  reooinmenrl  that  th»?  <''in»*tiiiiti«»n  be  so 
amended  as  to  lay  the  same  pr<ihibltii>ri  iipi»n  the  letri'^hiture  of  each  St-ito, 
and  to  forbid  thu  appniprlation  of  public  fun<l8  to  the  support  of  tk;ctariau 
tclioolff. 

5.  Woaflinn  the  belief,  avowed  in  ISTrt.  that  tho  duties  Ir  vied  for  the  pur- 
pOfM*  of  rcv<Miue  rthouM  ^o  diftcriniiiiutit  a^  to  favor  Aini>rl(':in  labor;  that  no 
further  irnmm  of  (ho  public  domain  ^houiiI  tH>  made  to  any  railway  or  other 
corptiratlon :  that  nhivcry  liaviiifr  peri'»h"d  in  tlie  Slate-*,  iHtwinbirliarlty,  imh 
lyipimy.  munt  die  in  th»'  Territorlc"*;  that  i-vcrywhori*  the  protitction  acconle  1 
to  A  eltixen  of  American  birth  niurd  be  Neeureil  to  citi/cuH  by  Amorlean 
adoption;  that  wi*  fl«M>ni  it  the  duty  of  4  NinK'rt'A'i  to  develop  and  rmpn)Vo  our 
Mni-eouBt  and  harbors,  but  IiihIhi  thit  further  mibr^ldiofl  to  private  perton:*  or 
ooriKiratlona  nni<4t  eoiine;  that  the  oblliration?!  of  the  republic  to  tho  men  \vhi> 
pnfw*rve<l  ita  lni(>K'rity  in  the  day  of  battle  are  undlminUlic*d  by  tho  lap^o 
of  the  flfteen  years  nlnce  their  tlrnil  vict<»ry.  Ttwlo  them  honor  !.•»,  and  shall 
fon'ver  tK',  th<<  Kniteful  prlvilej^e  and  •«acrci!  duty  of  tho  American  people. 

0.  Hinoi'  the  authority  to  ro:ful:ite  immi»rnit.ion  and  inten-our:4e  l)otWif(r:i 
the  IJnlte'l  Stati*H  and  fonM^'n  iiatloiiH  rests  wlih  the  Couj^ress  of  the  Unittxl 
8tat4.'!4  ami  the  tn-aty  makuiK  power,  the  KepubMcan  party,  rciranlinur  the 
unrehtrlet«»<l  immiirratlon  of  the  (.'hliieMc  us  a  matter  of  arrive  eon'MTiime.'it, 
under  the  exercise  of  bi>th  thcs»«  priw  rs,  would  limit  and  restrict  that  Im- 
DitgrnititMi  by  thuenaetmont  of  •«uch  Just,  humane  and  rea!K)nabli2  laws  anil 
tri'atleH  as  wt||  produ(>e  that  result. 

7.  That  thej)i'rlty  ami  put  riot  i-im  which  ehsirat'torizod  theearllercnreor  of 
Rutherfonl  It.  Hayes,  in  pr-ai.-e  an  1  wur,  and  whi«*h  truided  tho  thouirhts  of 
our  Imme<Iiate  pn  de<ressors  t<t  him  for  a  l*re»*|dentliil  candidate,  haveeon- 
tinue<l  to  inspin*  him  hi  his  canM*r  a»»  ('lil»'f  Kxeeuilve;  and  that  history  will 
aoconl  to  hH(  administration  th<*  honors  whicli  are  due  to  an  efficient.  Jiist 
and  courteous  di>«charKO  (»f  thi>  public  bu-«ine*«s,  and  will  hon4.)r  hU  veioe.f 
InterpO'^Ml  between  the  people  ainl  attempted  partisan  laws. 

8.  We  chnrvre  upon  th«»  heinocratic  party  the  habitual  saorifioo  of  patri- 
ottmii  and  Justice  t^)a  supreme  anil  insatiable  luH  f<»rnince  and  patrtnatc**; 
that  to  obtain  possession  of  thi.'  national  government  and  the  (Kintrol  of 
place,  they  h:ive  otjstructtnl  all  elTortsto  prt>m<^t<*  the  purity  and  to  consorvo 
the  free<lom  of  sufTra^'e,  and  have  deviscfl  fraudulent  tuiliots  anil  inventetl 
fraudulent  wriitlcations  of  ret'»rns;  luive  laltonyd  to  unseat  lawfully  elected 
members  <»f  ('otiirress,  to  .'M*oun»  at  all  hMziinls  the  voti^  of  a  miMoriiy  of  tho 
States  In  the  Hon "io  of  U(*pri'seMtatlves:  h:ivo  en<leavored  to  oeeupy  by  forco 
and  fraud  the  phu-es  of  trust  jriveu  to  others  by  th*^^  twop'e  of  Maine,  res- 
cued by  tho  eourajji;  and  aetlonsof  Maine's  patriotic  •ions;  have,  bv  mothod.^ 
vicious  in  principle  an«I  tyrrtunici'  in  |)r.u*titM».  aUached  partl^rm  lofri^iatioii 
to  appropriation  bills,  upon  whose  pas>4au-e  the  very  m')v<»:nont  of  the  urov- 
erninent  dependctL;  have  cnished  the  ritriilH  at  the  indiviilual;  have  adv(»- 
CHtetl  the  pi-inci pies  and  sought  the  favor  of  the  Uebellion  iMrain'^t  tho  na- 
tion, and  h-«v«'  endeavore«l  to  obliterate  the  sa<'r»*d  meniories  of  the  war, 
and  to  o\or  '»i'4*  its  inestimably  valuable  reiiulti  of  nailonality,  personal 
freetloin  m  d  In  iiviilual  e<]uality. 

Thi.»  eo;  al,  sti*ady  and  ei»mplete  enforcement  of  laws,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoynient  of  all  privih'tros  and  i'nmunitv 
ffuamnt'fred  by  the  ron>titut{on,  are  thi*  tlrst  duties  of  the  nation.  Th  » 
danfren)  of  a  solid  South  can  only  be  averted  by  a  faithful  perfi»niiaru.'e  of 
every  promi-'(?  which  the  nation  has  made  to  the  citizen.  The  exfcution  of 
the  laws,  and  thts  juinlslinuMit  «d'  all  those  wlvo  violate  them,  are  th>.*  only 
Urtfe  niethotls  by  which  an  enduring  peace  can  l)e  seeuroil  ari-l  ffiMuiine  pros- 
perity estaiillshed  throuiihout  tht?  South.  Wliatever  pr«)tni"ic^  lie*  nation 
makos  tlie  nation  must  perform.  A  nation  «'an  not -iafi-ly  rel'-jrui:  th's  dutv 
to  the  States.  Tlie  solid  South  must  l>e  divideil  by  the  peaceful  aLMjiicies  of 
tho  ballot,  and  all  lione«*t  opinions  mu-Jt  there  find  fn'i*  expr(M.»i(>n.  To  this 
end  the  hone-it  vou^r  must  be  protectr'cl  a:4"ainst  terrorism,  violence  or  fraihl. 
And  we  atlirm  it  to  bo  the*  «lutv  and  the  purT)ose  of  the  KepuMicain  partv 
to  use  all  l(!}fitimate  means  to  restore  all  tln»  States  of  this  I'nion  to  tho 
most  pt.'rfeet  harmony  that  mav  1)0  po-sii)le;  and  we  sulenit  to  thepr.iefii^al, 
sensible  peopU*  of  these  United  States  to  say  whetln>r  it  woiiM  not  t>e  ilaiufor- 
ous  to  the  <li'are<t  interests  of  our  country  at  this  timetn  surretnler  the  ad- 
ministration of  th($  tuitional  urovernmeiit  toapjirty  which  s<»«'ks  to  overthro\v 
the  ozistiug'  policy,   under  which  we  are  so  prospVn)Us,  and  thus  brin;;  di^ 
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truflt  and  confusion  whore  there  Is  now  order,  confldeneo  and  hopo. 

U.  The  Kupiiblioaii  puny,  adhering  to  a  principle  ullirined  by  its  last 
nittional  convention,  of  reMpeet  to  the  (Constitutional  rule  covurinir  appoint- 
ments to  ottiee.  adopts  t lie  declaration  of  Pn?Hid<>nt  Hayes,  that  toe  reform 
;of  the  civil  Hervice  shoulil  l)t>  ttiorout^h,  radical  and  coniplcto.  To  this  end 
it  demands  the  co-opfnitlon  of  the  legislative  with  tin*  e\«*cutivo  di'part- 
ment  of  the  government,  and  that  Conurn-Hs  shall  so  IcKi^^iate  that  litness. 
jiseertained  by  pn)per  pnu'tieal  t<'sts,  hhnll  admit  to  the  public  service;  and 
th  it  tht?  p  >wer  of  removal  for  caust?,  with  duo  responsibility  for  the  good 
conduct  of  suOordiiuiUtH,  8liall  accompany  the  power  of  appointment. 

GAllFIELDS  LKrrEU  OF  ACCEPTANCi:. 

Mkntok,  Ohio,  July  10,  lR>iiO. 

Dkvfi  Sir  :— On  theevenlnsr  of  the  Sth  of  .lune  lust  I  hail  I  he  honor  to  re- 
ceivi?  from  you.  in  the  pnvene<'  of  the  <><immittee  of  which  y<m  w«  r**  ehair- 
mnn,  theDttlcinl  announcement  that  th<>  Republican  National  (  onvention  at 
<  hi(>a>ro  had  that  day  niimiiiat<>d  mc^  as  their  candidate  lor  I'rcsiib  ni  of  the 
I' lilted  States.  I  acci>pt  the  nominatinii,  with  ^^r:ititud((  fiu*  the  conlldence 
it  implic».  and  with  a  <l'''p  scn>>e  «)f  the  r<>si>(»iisibilities  it  iniposen  I  c<>r- 
(I'ally  indorsi!  the  principles  set  torth  in  tlii>  platrorin  adopltnl  by  the  oonveii- 
tiitii.  On  nearly  all  the  subJectH  ot  which  it  tn.'ats,  my  opiniims  are  on  rt^ctird 
ainonjr  the  pubii«<h«'d  procccdlUKs  i>f  itui^ress.  1  venture,  hnucver,  to  make 
tpetriiil  mention  of  some  of  the  principal  topics  which  are  likely  to  become 
hubje-'ls  of  discut**«lon. 

Without  reviewing- the  c»»ntroversi<»s  which  have  been  settled  diirinir  the 
1-ist  twenty  yt-ar-*,  an<l  with  no  purpo*te  or  wi^h  t«>  n'Vive  the  jiassious  of  the 
late  war.  it  slioiilfl  be  said  that  whib-the  Ki*pulilicans  I'nlly  recok^ilze  anil  will 
Mn'niiou«lv  deteiid  all  the  ri^rhts  retaiiU'd  by  the  people,  and  all  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  Slates,  they  n*je(ri  the  pernicious  doctriiu*  <if  Stale  supreruaey 
which  so  l<nur  crIppbMl  thi*  t unctions  of  the  nutiomil  jfovermiient,  and.  at 
<»ne  time  )>roii^ht  the  Unliui  very  near  to  <lestructIon.  They  in-»i8t  ttiat  tho 
Vniteil  .'•tatcs  is  a  mition,  with  ampht  power  of  self-pre-ervaiion:  that  its 
(  oii<titutioii  and  thi>  laws  made  iu  pursuance  thereof  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  liind;  that  the  ri/ht  of  the  natioi  to  determine  the  niclhod  by  which 
its  own  leu i'^latun' shall  be  created  can  not  t»e  surrenderetl  without  nbdicat- 
inir  one  of  th(>  fundMinental  powers  of  irov(>rnment ;  that  thi>  national  laws 
Ti-latinu' to  the  elecilon  of  representatives  in  Comrress  shall  neithi'r  b<  vio- 
laKMl  nor  evaded;  that  e^i-ry  clect«ir  shall  be  ]>ermitted,  freely  and  without 
intimidation,  to  ca>t  his  l.twful  ballo;.  at  such  election  and  have  it  honestly 
ciMint^'d  and  that  the  potemry  (»f  his  vote  shall  fi«>t  b(«  di'siniyed  by  the 
fraudulent  vote  of  any  other  pers<Mi.  'I'hi*  best  thoughts  and  enerffiog  of 
our  pei>ple  should  be  dircitted  to  those  «rreat  <]Ui>stioiis  of,  mitional  well- 
bfin^  in  which  all  have  a  ctunmon  interi>>t.  Such  etforts  will  S(»onest  re- 
store to  perH'ct  pi'a<*e  those  who  were  lately  in  arms  aMfainst  each  other; 
for  jie*tice  and  K<>od-will  will  out-IaMt  passion.  Hut  it  is  certain  that  the 
wounds  of  the  war  can  not  bf»  completely  healed,  and  the  spirit  <»f  brother- 
hoofl  can  ni>t  fully  pervade  the  whole  i-ountry.  until  every  citi/en,  rich  or 
poor,  white  or  bln<!k,  is  secure  In  the  free  and  equal  enjoyment  of  every 
civil  and  pi>litical  ri/ht  guaranteed  by  thi>  C<ui4tituti(»ii  aiul  th(f  laws. 
\Vher(»vi»r  the  enjoyment  of  these  rlirhts  is  not  assun'ii,  dis(>ontent  will  pre- 
vail. linmiuTMtioii  will  eea<e.  and  the  social  and  industrial  for^-es  will  con- 
tinue to  be  di^-turbcil  by  the  migration  of  laborers  and  the  consequent  dim- 
inution of  pnxperit.v.  The  mitional  i^rovrM-nmeiit  should  exer(rl-«e  all  its 
Constitutional  authorit.v  to  put  an  end  to  tht>se  evil«;  for  all  the  people  and 
all  the  Stat<  s  an*  members  of  ono  body,  and  no  member  can  sutler  without 
'  injur.v  to  all. 

The  m«»st  serious  evils  which  now  afflict  the  South  arise  fnun  tho  fact 
tlmt  tlu're  is  not  Hu<-h  freedom  ami  toleration  of  political  itpinion  and 
action  that  the  minority  part.v  cnn  exercise  an  etn^ctive  and  wholesomo 
ref»traint  upon  the  party  in  power.  Without  suuh  restraint,  party  rule 
becom(?s  tyninnieiil  atid  corrupt.  The  pr<Hp<Tlty  which  Is  made  po-tsiblo  in 
the  South  by  its  frreat  advantafres  of  8oll  and  climate  will  never  b(j  ri'allzed 
until  every  voter  cai»  freely  and  safely  support  any  party  he  pleases. 

Next  in  importance  to  'f»i>edoni  atid  justi<;e,  is  popular  education,  without 
which  neither  justice  n»>r  freedom  can  be  pi»rni  inently  maint-iiniMl.  Its  in- 
terests are  intrusted  to  the  States  and  to  the  voluntJiry  action  of  thi*  iM»ople. 
\Vhaitrv<'r  help  the  nation  can  justly  atTonl  should  b«»  wrenerously  jrlven  to 
aiil  lh(!  .S'rnte-*  In  supporiinsr common  s(?hr)ols;  but  It  would  be  unjiHt  to  our 
people  and  dMU^rerous  to  our  Institutions  to  appl.v  any  ptirtion  of  tin;  reve- 
nucH  of  the  nation  or  of  the  States  to  tho  support  of  sectarian  schools.  Tho 
separation  <»f  tho  Church  and  the  State  in  everythiuif  relatin>r  to  taxation 
should  be  absolute 

On  the  suiiject  of  national  llnances  my  views  have    been  so   fnx^ucntly 
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and  full7  rxprenscd  tbut  ilttlf*  \^  needfv]  in  thf*  wny  of  additional  fftAtom<>nt. 
Tbe  I  utilkt  <lelit  id  now  wi  wfll  Wfoureil,  ami  tli«>  nit«>  of  annual  inU*ri>-i«t  htis 
be«m  fio  rudiicfd  bv  n;fun(linv.  that  rivi<l  (>coiioiny  in  <>xpi-n-litiirurt  and  tho 
faltbhil  application  (»f  our  Hurplu-^rcvi-nut*'*  to  tin-  payment  of  i ho  principal 
of  tbf>  di'ht  will  irradnally  but  c<'rtainiy  rn>i>  tli*  p>'oplu  ln>iu  itd  burduus, 
and  cloHO  with  honor  tiio  financial  cbapt'T  of  tht?  war. 

At  tbf'Hanictiinf.  Th<>  irovcrnnil'nt  can  provid<'  for  all  ititonlinary  (>xpon<l- 
IturuH,  and  dl-wbanrc?  n-  >*a'-'rtMl  obli»ratioim  to  thi*  jMililler-i  of  tht*  Union,  and 
to  th(f  wi(|own  and  itrplnuK  of  tbotst*  who  fell  in  it!^  d(if«*n'«o.  The  resumption 
of  fiiM/cif*  paynu<nt'4,  wtiii-h  tho  Kopublioan  party  so  courajfw>u8ly  and  bu.- 
(•es'itully  accompliKhcd.  has  n'movo*!  fn>m  tho  fl"ld  of  c<)ntn)Vor8y  many 
questions  that  loufr  and<«-'riou>*U'  <ll>iturb<Nl  tho  oroiit  of  tho  H^^vcrnnicntand 
the  bilnlncHH of  til  •  country,  our  papor  curn*noy  is  now  as  national  as  tho 
tlair.  and  nf^tiinption  iiiiH  nf»t  mily  made  it  evorywhi>r*  e<]ual  to  coin,  but 
haH  t>n)u»(ht  Into  um*  nur  xtup-  of  jrold  and  dilvor  The  ciriMilatin;;  medium 
fa  mont  aoundant  than  cut  bcfnrc;  and  wc  nt^ed  only  to  maintain  tbcoriuality 
of  allourdollarrt  to  ln**uni  to  litlKir  and  capital  a  moanuri' of  valuo  from  tlii; 
U80  of  which  no  one  canr«at1or  lo^ss.  Th(>  irreut  prosperity  which  the  coun- 
try iff  now  enjoyinff  nhtnilil  not  bo  endangered  by  any  vloKmt  cliani^iM  or 
doubtful  financial  oxperlmentH. 

In  referen(rf»  to  our  cuHtomts  laws,  a  pfillcy  Hhould  bo  pursued  which  will 
brlnfr  revenue  to  tho  Tnta'^ury.  an<l  will  enab  <•  th.f  labor  and  cMpitMl  euiploytrd 
in  (  ur  groat  IndU'^tries  to  compote  fairly  In  our  own  markets  wiili  tho  labor 
add  capital  of  forel»rn  producer*.  Wo  IcKifflate  for  tho  p<H)plo  of  tlii.>  rnito<l 
Btatea,  not  forttie  whole  w(»rld;  and  it  i>«  our  Rl-iry  that  the  Amc-rii'iin  laborer 
la  more  int4>l]iK<*nt  and  lM>tter  iMiidthttn  his  fitreiirn  comi>etitor.  Our  country 
cannot  lie  indopenii'-nl  unlei«<4iiHpeople  with  their  abundant  natu  ml  rcHourtres, 
poMies^i's  the  re({uitc  ttkill,  at  any  tinio,  lo  chit 'le,  arm  and  equip  thomsolvea 
Tor  war,  and  in  time  of  pcic*-  to  pnHluct*  all  th»»  nocosHary  impltMnents  of 
Jabor  It  wns  the  manirest  intention  of  tho  founders  of  the  Kovorninent  to 
provide  for  th(>  conimou  deftMise  not  by  standiuK  arniio:*  alone,  but  by  raisinir 
titwmiK  tho  people  a  urn^atfrr  army  of  ariisins,  whosn  Intelli^trnco  and  skill 
Bbould  powerfully  contribute  to  the -tiifoty  and  fflory  of  the  nation. 

Fortunately  for  tho  interests  of  conimorco,  th"n»  is  no  loiifrer  any  formid- 
able (»pportition  to  appropriations  for  the  improvoriMMit  of  our  harbors  and 
irreat  naviiratde  rivers.  pn»vlrle«l  that  tho  expenditui-os  for  thai  purpose  aro 
Htrictly  llmit<'d  to  works  of  luttioruil  importance.  Th«*  Mississippi  river,  with 
ita  ffrcat  trltiutaries.  is  of  such  vital  importJirtce  to  so  many  millions  of 
people  that  thi.^  nafoty  of  its  navijL'ation  n><{uires  oxceptioniil  consider- 
ation.  In  onler  to  secure  to  the  nation  tho  conti-ol  of  all  its  waters,  Pn»sidont 
Jefferson  ncrK'otiatod  tho  purchase  nf  u  vaint  ii'rritory.<'xten<lin«-  from  tho  (Julf 
of  Mexico  t<»  tho  I*acitlc  ocean.  Tiie  wi-^lom  of  Coiiirress  stmuld  bo  invoked 
to  devlge  some  plan  by  which  that  jfn'at  river  shall  cease  to  bo  a  terror  to 
tbo»e  who  dwell  upon  its  banks,  and  by  which  its  shippin;:  may  safely  carrv 
the  industrial  prnducts  of  2s0i||,()(r»«if  people.  The  iniort^sts  of  ajrriculturt'. 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  our  mitrrial  pr^jspc:  ity,  anJ  in  which  seven-twelfths  of 
our  population  are  (Murap"***!,  as  w»-ll  as  ih"  interests  «)f  manufactun^s  and 
eommense,  dcnuMMl  thtit  tho  facilities  for  cheap  transportation  shall  be  io- 
oreased  by  the  use  of  all  our  K"ro«t  wat<»r-coursoH. 

Tbe  matorlHl  interests  of  this  t?ountry,  tho  traditions  of  its  settlement  and 
tbe  sentiment  of  our  peoph*  have  led  tho  jrovornmont  to  offer  tho  widest  ho-»- 
pitaiity  to  emigrants  who  seek  our  shon-nfor  now  and  happier  hom«is.  willing 
to  share  tbe  burd»*ns  as  woli  as  tho  benefits  of  our  society,  and  intending  th«t 
that  their  posterity  shall  lHHM)nie  an  indistinguishabU*  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  recent  movement  of  tho  Chinese  to  our  Pa<'i11c  (Naist  partakes  but 
little  of  the  (]UHlitios  of  such  an  immigration,  cither  in  its  purposes  or 
its  result.  It  is  too  much  like  an  im)H)rtation,  to  be  wolcomi'd  without 
restrictions;  l(»o  mxuih  like  an  invasion,  to  bo  looked  ui>on  without  soliei- 
tude.  W«'  can  n(»t  consent  to  alhiw  any  form  of  s<?rvilo  lal>or  to  be  intro- 
duced among  us  under  the  guise  of  immigration.  Ib*cogni/,ing  the  gravity  of 
thlssubjec^t,  the  present  administration  supported  by  CongrosH,  has  sent  to 
(.'hinaa  commlssiini  of  fljstinguished  clti/onsfor  tho  purpose  of  securing  such 
am<Hliflcation  of  the  evisiln»r  treaty  as  will  prevent  the  evils  likely  to  arise 
from  tho  present  sit  uMt  Ion.  It  i<*«M)nti'lentlybelio  veil  that  those  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations will  be  succos-«ful  without  the  loss  of  commercial  intercrourse  l»e- 
tweenthe  two  powers,  which  promises  a  great  incnmso  of  recipn>eal  trade  and 
the  enlargement  of  ourmtirkets.  Should  thes«»  elTorts  fail,  it  willbo  thoduty 
€>f  CongH'Ss  to  mitigate  tho  evils  aln>ady  felt  and  prevent  their  increase  by 
such  restrict  ions  as,  without  vii>l"nee  or  injustice,  will  place  upon  a  sun*  foun- 
dation tho  peace  of  ourcomniuniries  and  th"  freedom  and  dignity  of  lalior. 

Tho  appointment  of  <'iti/ens  to  the  various  executive  and  judicltilofTiceci 
of  the  government  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  dittlcult  of  all  duties  wiiicii  tho 
Constitution   has   imposi*.!  on   tho   Executive.    Tho   convention  wisely  de> 
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naands  that  Conjrrcp««  flhull  oo-opomte  with  tho  Ex«*cutive  departra'^nt  in 
pluciii)^  the  civil  HiTvicc  on  a  U'ttor  ha.-*!**.  Exprri»*nc'e  has  proved  that« 
with  our  1ro(iii(.'nt  i'hang-t»ft  of  adiiiinistnitton.  no  Hystoru  of  reform  can  bo 
made  efT^-etivo  i\w\  perinaiicnt  without  thenidof lojrislaiion.  Appointments 
to  the  inilitnry  an*!  naval  servlo*'  un*  no  n;.irulated  by  hiw  and  custom  as  to 
l<*ave  but  little  g-rouml  for  complaint.  It  imxy  not  be  wise  to  miike  similar 
r<'j<'nlHtlon}*  by  law  for  the  civil  '^JTvlce.  iiut,  without  invading-  tho  au- 
thority or  n«*ce=*.>*ary  <liMen'tion  of  tin*  Mx»*eulive,  Conj^^rcj**  should  devise  a 
rn('th(')d  that  will  doicrmiiic  the  tenurt;  of  olHce  and  tfroatly  reduce  the  lui- 
c'crtainty  which  makes  that  bcrvlce  so  uncert-iin  and  unsatisfactory.  With- 
out d<?privinjr  any  nfllccr  of  his  rijfhts  as  a  citteen.  the  K-nverninent  shoull 
rcfiulrii  him  to  di'scharKe  all  his  oih>Mal  duties  with  intelli}fence,  ettieiency 
and  faithfulness.  To  select  wisely  from  our  vast  population  those  who  aro 
b««st  fitted  for  tho  many  olHces  to  bf  IUUmI  requires  an  acquaintance  far  be- 
yond the  rang-eof  any  one  man.  The  Kxecutlve  shoidd,  therefore,  week  and 
*n*ceive  thw  information  and  assistance  of  those  whose  know  edyre  of  the 
CDTnmunities  in  which  the  duti'.vs  aro  to  bo  porform?d  best  qualities  them  to 
uid  ill  making  the  wisest  choict;. 

Tho  doctrines  announced  by  the  Chloairo  convention  aro  not  the  tem- 
porary devic(»s  of  a  party  to  attract  votes  and  carry  an  eh-ctlon;  they  aro 
deliberate  convictions,  resultln*?^  from  a  careful  study  of  the  spirit  of  our 
in.stltutions,  the  event.i  of  our  history,  and  the  bf»st  impulses  of  our  people. 
In  my  JudL'm«*nt,  these  principles  sh  )uld  control  the  h»jyrlslation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  government.  In  any  event,  they  will  jfuide  my  conduct 
until  experience  points  out  a  better  way 

If  elecUid,  it  will  bo  my  purpose  to  enforce  strict  obedience  to  tho  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  and  to  nromote,  as  best  1  may,  the  interest  a,iid 
h()nor  of  tho  whole  country,  relying"  for  support  upon  tho  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress, tho  Intolllu-enoo  and  patriotism  of  th(;  people,  and  the  favor  of  God. 

>Vith  threat  respect,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

J.   A.   (rAR FIELD. 

To  the  Hon.  Gkoroe  F.  Hovr, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

AUTliUit'S  LE'rrEK  OF  ACCKPTANCE. 

Nkw  York.  July  15,  1880. 

Dear  Sir:— I  accept  tho  position  assiyrned  mo  by  the  great  party  whose 
action  you  announce.  This  acceptance  implies  appi*oval  of  the  principles 
dechin'd  l>y  the  convention,  but  reccuit  usage  permits  mo  to  add  somo  ex- 
pres><ion  (»f  my  own  views. 

The  right  and  duty  to  secure  honesty  and  order  In  popular  elections  is 
a  matter  so  vital  that  It  must  stand  in  front.  Tlie  authority  of  the  national 
government  to  preserve  from  fraud  and  force  elections  at  which  Its  own 
ollicers  ar(5  chosen  is  a  chief  point  on  which  tho  two  i>artle8  aro  plainly  and 
intensely  c»pp<»sed.  Acts  of  Congress  for  ten  years  have,  in  New  York  and 
<'lsewhere.  di»ne  much  to  curb  the  violence  and  wrong^  to  which  tho  ballot 
and  the  count  have  been  aurain  and  again  subjected— sometim(»s  di.^spoilinK' 
great  cities,  sometimes  stilling  the  voice  of  a  whole  Stiite,  often  seating:, 
not  only  in  Congress  but  on  the  Hench  and  In  legislatures,  numbers  of  mon 
iiev«'r  chosen  by  the  people.  The  D(?mo(;ratic  party,  since  gaining  possession 
of  th(j  two  Houses  of  Congress.  ha.s  ma<le  these  just  laws  th>)  object  of  bitter 
ceaseless  assault,  and,  despite  all  resisttmce,  has  hedged  them  with  restric- 
tions cunningly  contrived  to  balllo  and  paralyze  them.  This  aggressive 
majority  boldly  attempted  to  extort  from  the  Executive  his  appn)val  of  vari- 
ous ena(!tmcnts  d(rstructive  of  these  election  laws,  by  revolutionary  threats 
that  a  Constitutional  exercise  of  the  veto  power  would  be  punished  by  with- 
holding the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government.  And  these 
threats  were  actually  carried  out  by  refusing  the  needed  appropriations,  and 
by  forcing  an  extra  so.sslon  of  Congress,  lasting  for  months  and  ri\sultiug  in 
«;oncesslons  to  this  usurping^  demand,  which  are  likely,  in  many  States,  to 
subject  the  majority  to  the  lawless  will  of  a  minority. 

Ominous  sig-ns  of  public  disapproval  ahme  subdued  this  arrogant  power 
into  a  sullen  surrender  for  the  lime  being'  of  a  part  of  its  demands.  The  Re- 
publican |)jirty  has  stronglv  approved  tho  stern  refusal  of  Its  representatives 
to  suffer  the  overthrow  ofstatut^^s  believed  to  be  salutary  an»l  just.  It  has 
always  insisted,  and  now  Insists,  that  the  ffovernmontof  the  Uultoil  States  of 
America  is  empowered  and  In  duty  bound  to  elloctually  protect  the  elections 
denoted  by  tho  Constitution  as  national. 

More  than  this,  tho  Republican  party  holds,  as  a  cardinal  point  in  its 
creed,  that  the  g-overninent  should,  by  every  ni'Mus  known  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, protect  all  American  <;iti/.ens  ev<»ry where  In  the  full  enjoy mt'nt  of  their 
civil  and  political  rights.  As  a  great  part  of  its  work  of  reconstruction  tho 
Kepublicun  party  gave  the  ballot  to  the  emancipated  slave  as  his  right  and 
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defenra.    A  lrtrfr<*  ln('n':i«»r  in  the  iiuiiilx-rof  iiif>iiil>or^  tif  rotiirn'^s  nridof  tho 
Electoral  Collect'  fr>>iii  lUi*  foniic-  huiv^-hnliliiiK'  Station   Wil^  tlw  hniu'rciJatu 
FMult.    Till*  hi!«tory  i>l  r>'r<Mit  year-(  ui  ini  I'N  in  (>i'ifli*iici' tintl  in   many  uayg 
Mod  in  muny  pliio.'M— •■4]M'riiilly   wh<'ii'  tli"ir  iiumhiT  tias   tN>4-n  ikrtvnt  oiif;nK'b 
to  cuiliui'^or    D'ln  KT;itH'    ooiitnl— llii.*    vi-ry    ni  "M    by    wlm-if    (•Irvarion    r<i 
citfzviiMhIp  tliiH  lneri>:i.^i*  of  ropiv^'ntation  wa-^  (.■ITootci  h:i  vr  t»' mi    dcLi.ii  n.^l 
and     n)b>>o«l    (»f    tbfir  V(»in»    anil    thfir    voi*-.      Ji    ii    tra*'    That     im    Siat«.' 
Btntutu    or    c> institution    in   rt<)    many    w-iptl'i   ilnnics   m*   abri-ltrrs    th«*   ox- 
crciHO  ot     their    political    ritfht'^,     but  thi*    niO'l-'S    cMnplnyii    to    bar    their 
wny  are   no    1«»*»    ciri^ctual.    It    \a    a    '*;ijr;f«"*tiv«»    aiiil    '»«i;«rtliriK'    tlioiiifut 
tbat  th«»  l»W'nM>*«'«l  p  iwi'r   il«'riv('.l  fmnj  tli  ■  I'litranoh.sfmini  of  a  nxv.v  now 
dorilC'litri  Mhart'  in  vvcriiiiiif  tlK*  country,  wi«'l'l(Mt  by  tb->t)c  \\'ti(»  lari-Iy  >oii{i-lit 
the  ovcrihniw  of  tti"  K^'Vi'rrniii'rit.  i-*  n-iw  th<*  m>1-  n-liaiu-e  to  iloH-at  tli"  |>arty 
which  r<!prrjs<'ntril  rhi-  ■<ovt*n'lL'nly  ami  n;it tonality  <»1"  th-.-  AriuTiniii  people  ia 
tho  Kivatest  erisis  in  our  hi-iory.     K>'pu!>lieans  VbiTi*(b  nu:i«'  of  rbe  n-e*i'nt- 
menu  whii.'h  may  ha\e  aniiiiateil  IIiimii  «liinnif  the  aetual  eontiiet  of  arms. 
They  lonu*  f(ir  a  lull  ami  real  n*eoiioil:atMUi   lM-tw«M'n  thf  MeetioiiH  whieh  wei-o 
noodle^'ily  aii'l  la;n».'rita»>ly  at  strife.    Tiiey  (»liieTely  olTer  tho  hari.l  of  ^ood- 
wlJl.  but  tliey  a-tk  in  return  a  pleiltfi^  of  ;:oix]  faith.    They  «l«>eply  fiM>l  that  tho 
partrwho^i;  ean'i-r  i")  >o  ilhiolrious  in  Krcat  ami  patriotiiMiehicvenient.  will 
notfultlll  it4(le>tiriy  until  )>eaee  ami  pro-tperity  an>  e-ilubli'UK'd  limll  tho  land, 
noruntil  1^'rly  of  tho-iu-ht,  eonN(*ieii«-i>  and  ai-tion,  ami  e<iuatity  of  opportu- 
nftir.  i«hallm' not  uKTi'ly  cold  form  ilitics  t>f  statute,  but  livin>r  birthrights, 
which  tho  humble  may  contidently  elalmand  tho  powerful  dare  not  deny. 

The  rodoiution  ri-forrinK  to  the  publlo  perviet;  Booms  to  mo  det^erving'of 
appnival.  Sun'ly  no  man  8hould  bo  tho  incumbent  of  an  oltlee  tho  duties  of 
which  ho  is,  for  any  oaiHo,  untlt  to  perform,  who  is  lacking  in  th<^  ability, 
fldolity  or  int<'>?riiy  which  a  |)n>por  admini>trati<ui  of  («uch  <»llii'i;  d 'niands. 
ThlM  04.Mitiment  would,  d>)ubtl«'ss,  meet  with  tf«'nt;nil  nctiuiosceuof;  but  opiii- 
loahas  iM'eii  widely  dividud  uimxi  tho  wisdom  uihI  practicability  of  tho  vanous 
reformatory  schomofl  whieh  have  been  suirjr'-<»te«l,  and  of  certain  proposed 
recrulationsKovorninK  appointments  to  public  otHco.  The  ctUcioncy  of  such 
rcifulationH  has  l>oon  di'^tru-'teil,  m.iinly  bi.>cau<e  thov-  have  soomod  to  exalt 
mere  educational  and  abstract  te><t!4abi>vo  »coneral  business  capacity,  and  even 
speclaMltness  forth**  particular  work  in  hand.  Itsocms  to  mo  th-.it  the  rules 
whichnhould  bo  appli(*d  to  the  mami;fement  of  tho  public  servicer  may  pnjp- 
orly  conform,  in  tho  main,  to  sui'h  asr«>ifuhito  the  conduct  of  succe-ssful  pri- 
vate business.  Oriifinal  ap]>olntmi'[its>hould  bo  ba<«e<l  upon  ascertained  Ut- 
neflS.  Tho  tenure  of  oilico  shouM  bo  stable.  r<»sitlons  of  responsibility 
should,  BO  far  as  praetlca»>le,  be  tilled  Ijy  tho  pnDmotion  of  worthy  and  elliciont 
officers.  The  invosti^ation  of  all  complaints  and  the  punishment  of  all  ofliclal 
misconduct  should  be  prompt  and  tiioniui^h.  These  views,  which  I  have  lon>r 
field,  repeatedly  d»'elarod  and  tinitoriiily  applied  when  calle<l  upon  to  act,  1 
find  embodied  in  tho  resolution,  whi<'h.  of  cour'^e,  I  approve.  1  will  add  that, 
by  the  acceptance  of  i>u*»lic  «ulio.*.  whether  hiyrh  or  low,  one  does  not,  iu  my 
judjBrmcnt,  escape  any  of  his  rt-'pon-'iljiiities  as  a  citizen  «>r  lose  or  impair  any 
of  hlsrifrhtsasaciti/.cn,  and  that  he  •should  enjoy  abM>lute  llbert.v  to  think, 
and  speak,  andai^tin  politieal  mitt  -r-^  aeoorilinu:  to  his  own  will  and  con- 
science,  provided  only  that  he  honorably,  faithfully  and  fully  discharges  all 
bis  official  duties. 

Tlio  rxjsuinption  of  Pi)eelo  paymentf*— one  of  the  fniits  of  nopubllcan 
policy— has  l>ro  ugh  I  the  return  of  aiMimlarit  pro'^perity  an«l  the  sottlfmtMit  of 
many  dJRtrttctInHr»iu«'Stloii>.  Thi*  re-^toratlon  of  souml  money,  the  large  re- 
duction of  our  public  fl«'bt  arnl  of  the  Inirdon  of  inteiv«i,  tho  high  advance- 
mentof  tin*  publliMTodlt— all  att^'stth"  ability  luid  courat,'oof  the  Ibrpublioan 
party  to  deal  with  sui'h  llnant.'ial  piMtUcnis  as  may  hereafter  demand  8oluti(»n. 
Our  paper  t'urn'ney  is  now  asgmid  as>rold.  and  silver  is  perlormlng  its  legiti- 
mate function  for  the  purp*)***-  ni"  i'hanv''e.  The  prineipli-s  which  should  govern 
the  relations  of  thO'^ecjlenHMit'*  of  ihoi-urroncy  are  simple  and  clear.  There 
must  bo  no  dctr'rioratod  coin,  no  d»'pre«"iatod  paper.  And  ev«'ry  dollar, 
whether  of  metal  or  paper,  shouM  stand  the  test  <»ftue  world's  llxed  standard. 

The  value  of  piipular  o«liieatiiMi  can  hardly  bo  overstated.  Although  its 
Interests  mn'*t.  of  n<Messlty,  be  ehielly  conllded  to  voluntary  effort  and  the 
individual  aoti<)n  <»f  tli"  si-veral  Stat«'s,  they  shoulil  Ik'  encouraged,  so  far  as 
theConstitutiiin  permiis.  by  tlio»r«'m'rou>4eo-oporatlonof  tho  national  govern- 
ment. The  inb-nsts  ot  the  wlmlo  country  ds'inand  that  the  advantatf^es  of  our 
common  6cho«>l  system  sIiouIiUm*  bmught  within  the  reaeh  (»f  every  citiz(»n, 
and  that  n«)  revenues  of  the  uatiou  orof  the  States  should  be  devoted  to  tho 
support  of  sectarian  s'hools. 

Such  ohangi'S  should  b<"  made  In  the  present  tariff  and  system  of  taxation 
as  will  relieve  !iny  overburdened  indiMtry  or  class,  and  enable  (>ur  nmnufac- 
turors   and  artisans  to  conip<'t*'  Fiiei«-f.^iiiliy  with  th<»soof  other  lands. 
,      The  goverumout  should  aid  works  of  internal  improvement  national  in 
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tholr  chnractcr.  and  flhould  promote  tbo  dcvelopmrnt  of  our  water-courscfl 
aud  hiirlM»r»  wherever  the  general  interests  of  eommerce  re<julre. 

Four  ycarrt  »ro.  hh  now,  tht*  nation  stood  at  the  thret^ hold  of  a  Prc«ldential 
eleetion,  and  ihi*  Kepublican  party,  in  rMtlieitinfr  a  contiiiuan<-o  of  it^  ascend- 
eriey,  fouiid(*d  its  hope  of  8uceet»H  not  upon  its  pronjJ<«i»s«  hut  upon  its  history. 
I«(*  8ut»ter|uent  e^uiiM*  ha?  In-en  Ku<'h  a**  to  strengthen  the  elaims  whifh  It  then 
nuideio  th«*  coiiltdi-nce and  support  of  th(i  country,  (hi  the  other  hatid«  con- 
siderations uior<»  urtrent  than  have  ever  brfore  existed  forbid  the  arc«*ssion  of 
lis  opp<tnents  to  p«)wer.  Tiieir  suceess,  if  8ucc<>ss  a  lends  tbeni,  must  chiefly 
come  from  the  u II  ted  support  of  th:it  iM'etion  which  sought  the  forcible  dl««- 
ruptionol  thi- union,  and  which,  according  to  all  the  teachings  of  our  past 
history,  will  denuind  asccnden<'y  in  the  councils  ot  the  party  to  whose  triumph 
It  will  have  m;td(*  l>y  far  the  larg«'st  contribution. 

Then*  is  t  le  gravest  reason  for  apprehi'usion  that  exhorbltant  claims  upon 
the  public  tri'asur>'  by  iiomeaiis  limitCMl  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  nlrtrady 
covered  by  idlls  iiitniduced  in  Congn'ss  witDiii  th«»  past  four  years,  would  bo 
Huccc^sfuily  urged  if  the  Demorniiic  nurty  shouid  su<!ceed  in  supplementing 
its  i»r'  sent  control  of  the  luitional  legislature  by  eW-ctlng  the  Kxeeutlvealso. 

There  is  danger  in  intrusting  th.' control  (»f  the  whole  law-making  power 
of  till'  g'»vernment  Ut  a  parly  which  has  in  ain»o*»t  every  Southern  St^it »  repu- 
diuif>d  ot>lig>  lions  quite  as  sacred  as  those  to  whiirhthc  faith  of  the  nation  now 
sijmds  pl«  «ljted.  - 

1  ilo  not  dmibt  thnt  success  awtiits  th<*  Hepublican  ]iar<y,  ana  that  its 
triuiiipli  will  assure  a  Just,  ecotioniieal  iind  patriotic  adulini^t^ation. 

J  am,  ri  spectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  A.  AUTHUtt. 

To  the  Hon.  CiKohce  F.  Hoah, 

Prciidcnt  of  the  Rctjuhlii'an  yational  Cimvcntion. 


i  884. 

CALL  FOR  THE  FOritTH  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

VVASiiiNfiTON,  1).  C  ,  December  12,  1883. 

A  National  Hepubllcran  Convention  will  meet  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Tues- 
day, .1imm»:J,  IHS4,  Ht  IL' o'clock,  n<»<»n,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  be 
Bupportetl  tor  l*n-sideiit  Hud  Vice-President  at  the;  next  election. 

The  Kei)ubllcnn  eireiors  of  th(»  several  States,  and  all  other  voters,  with- 
out regarcl  to  past  political  ilitfen'nces,  who  an»  in  favor  of  elevating  and 
dignifying  American  l;il)or,  pi*ote<'tiiig  and  extending  homo  industries, giving 
free  popular  edu<'»t  Ion  I  •  the  musses  of  th(!  people,  securing  free  suffrage  and 
nil  honest  (Stunting  of  ttallots,  eflfectually  pnttecting  all  human  rights  In  every 
si'ction  of  our  common  country,  and  who  de-^ire  to  promote  frieiully  f(H?ling 
and  pi-rinanent  harmony  throughout  the  land  by  maintaining  a  national  gov- 
einment  pledged  to  the-^e  object  ■»  and  principles,  are  cordially  inviteil  l«>  send 
tr«'m  <  ach  State  four  ilelewateHat  lurge.  from  each  congressional  district  two 
d»-l' jrates,  and  for  each  representative  at  large  two  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

I'hc  delegates  at  large  shall  be  chosen  by  popular  delegate  State  con  ven- 
tit»ns.  callc<l  on  not  less  than  twenty  days'  published  notice,  and  held  not  less 
than  thirty  day.s,  nor  more  than  sixty  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  national  convention. 

The  Uenublicans  of  the  various  congressional  di.stricts  shall  have  the 
option  of  electing  their  delegatt's  at  separate  popular  delegate  conventions, 
calle<|  on  similar  notice,  and  hehl  in  the  conirressit>nal  distr  cls  at  any  time 
within  th<»liftern  days  n«'xt  priorto  thcMiieetlng  of  the  State  c  <nvent.»>ns.  or 
by  sub<livlstons  of  tn<»  State  c'onventions  into  district  conventions;  and  such 
delegates  shall  be  chosen  in  the  latter  method  If  not  elected  previous  to  the 
meeilng  of  the  State  convention.  All  district  delegates  shall  be  accredited  by 
theolHcersof  such  •li«*trlct  co  iV(?ntions. 

Two  delciTHics shain)e  al. owed  from  each  Territory  and  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  similarly  chos<»n. 

Notice's  of  contests  shall  be  given  to  the  National  Committee,   pccom- 

{lanied  by  full  printed  statements  of  the  grou"ds  of  cont'»st.  whf<'h  shull  also 
»e  nni'lepubllc;  and  pn»fer<»nce  in  the  order  of  hearingand  deti'rmininir  con- 
K'sts  shall  be  urlven  by  the  convention  according  to  the  dates  of  the  reception 
of  such  notices  and  ^talenlent^by  the  Naiional  Committee 

D.  M.  SARIN,  iliairman, 
JOHN  A.  MARTIN,  SecreUtnh 
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DELEGATES    BY  STATES. 


ALABAMA. 

Mt  Larffe. 

Q^orge  Turner. 

G.C.  SheetH. 

G.  W.  Braxdall. 

J.C.  Duke. 
DiatrieU. 

1  F.  H.Threct. 
Ju.  E.  SlAuirhter. 

2  Pftul  Strobach. 

Geo.  W.  WR8hinffton. 
8   Isaac  Hcymun. 

Wm.  Younfpblood. 
4    H.  A.  CanM>ii. 

W.  J.  StOVOIM. 
6   L.  E.  ParHoni»,  Jr. 

W.  J.  Anthony. 

6  A.  A.  Mabt«on. 

L.  J.  Waahlnirton. 

7  H.  A.  Mosely. 
Arthur  Bingham. 

8  A.  W.  McCollough. 
P.  J.  Crenshaw. 

ABKANSA8. 

At  Laroe. 

Powell  Clayton. 

Henry  M.  Cooper. 

Logan  H.  Hoots. 

M.  W.  Gibbs. 
DitirieU. 
1    Jacob  Treiber. 

S.  H.  Holland. 
8    J.  H.  Johnson. 

Ferd  Havls. 
8    A.  A.  Tufts. 

Geo.  H.  Thompson. 
4   M.  W.  Benjamin. 

Jacob  Yoes. 
6    L.L.Gregg. 

Kidder  Kldd. 

CALIFGHNIA. 

AtLaroe. 

Thomas  R.  Bard 
Wm.  W.  Morrow. 
George  A .  Knight. 
Horace  Davis. 
DiMtriett. 
1    ChaunccyC.  Bush. 

Byron  O.  Carr. 
8    Wllllnm  H.  Parks. 
t        George  W.  Schell. 
;  8   William  Johnston. 
I        EllS.  Donnison. 
f  4   DaviiMcCluro. 
Charles  F.  L  rocker. 
6   Adolph  B.  Sprct'kcls. 

Maurice  C.  Blake. 
6   DavMC.  Keed. 
Oregon  Saunders 

COLOHADO 

AtLarge. 

W.  A.  HamllL 
8.  H.  Elbert. 
C.  C.  Davis. 
Alex.  Guilett. 

A.  L.  Emlgh. 

B.  F.  CrowelL 


CONNECTICUT. 
At  lAirge. 

A.  Bntndegee. 
F.  MilcH. 
S.  K.  .MiTwIn.  Jr. 
J.  L.  Housttin. 

1  V.  B.ChHni»M>rlaIn. 
Italnh  P.  (iin»ert. 

2  L.  .Munson. 
J<jhn  it.  K<lmon(1i(. 

3  IniO.  itriiTL'S. 
Eugenr>  S.  Boms. 

4  <).  k.  Filer. 
Elien  Hill. 

DELAWARE. 

At  Lnrgr.. 

WHHhIngton  Hastings 
John  Pilling. 
G<'orgo  V.  .Massey. 
John  H.  HolTecker. 
Wm.  J.  Stewart. 
Daniel  J.  Lay  ton. 

FLORIDA. 

At  fjargf. 

Den n  1*4  Fgan. 

Jo^.'ph  K.  Lee. 

J .  D.  ("ole. 

W.  (1.  Stuart. 
DistrlrtM. 

1  J  amen  M .  C(K>nib£i. 
A.  C.  Lightburn. 

2  J.  G.  Long. 

H.  W.  Chandler. 


GEORGIA. 

At  JMvgc. 
•     A.  K.  Buck. 

W.  A.  PUMiger. 

L.  M.  Pleasants. 

CD.  Fornythe. 

1  A.  WilKf)n. 
Jara<>H  Blue. 

2  C.  W.  Arnold. 
Cn'Mar  F<'W. 

3  KnK>rt  Head. 
E.  S.  Small. 

4  W.  H.  Johnson. 
J.  C.  Bc»all. 

5  J.  E.  Bryant. 
W.  D.  M«M»re. 

6  W.  \V.  Brown. 
P.  O.  Holt. 

7  <J.P.  Burnett, 

J.  Q.  (jHSW'tt. 

8  M.A.Woo«I. 
Madison  Davi**. 

9  W.  T.  B.  Wilson. 
J.  B.  (jastoii. 

10    W.  F.  Ilokk'n. 
R.  R.  Wright. 

ILLINOIS. 

At  Ltircif. 

Shelby  .M.  Cullom. 
John  M.  Hamilton. 
Burton  C.  Cook. 


Clark  E.  Carr. 
DMriet^. 

1  J.  L.  Woodard. 
A  bner  Taylor. 

2  W.  H.  Ruger. 
C.  E.  Piper. 

3  George  R.  Davis. 
J.  R.  Wheeler. 

4  .S.  B.  Raymond. 
L.  C.  Collins,  Jr. 

5  L.  M.  Kelly. 
C.  E.  Fuller. 

6  .N'onnan  Lewis. 
O.  C.  Town. 

7  S.  G.  Baldwin. 
H.T.  Noble. 

K    R.  W.  VVillett. 

J.  A.  Bell. 
«    S   T.  Rogers. 

Thomas  Vennum. 

10  W.  W.  Wright. 
R.  H.  Wbiting. 

11  C.  V.  Chandler. 
C.  A.  Ballard. 

12  A.  C.  .Matthews. 
W.  W.  Berry. 

13  William  Jayne. 
Dietrich  (\    Smith. 

14  J.  W.  Flfer.    * 
George  K.  Ingham. 

15  rharU»s(t.  Eckart. 
L.  S.  Wilwx. 

16  Charle"*  Churchill. 
Harrison  Black. 

17  John  I.  Rinaker. 
J.  .M.  Trultt. 

18  R.  A.  H albert. 
H.  F.  Heuter. 

1»   T.  S.  Ridgway. 
C.  T.  Strattan. 
20    T.  M.  Slmi>«*on. 


rnp 
Mc 


William  MeAdams. 

INDIANA. 

At  lAirue. 

R   W.  ThompMon. 

BcMj.  H.  Harrison. 

John  H.  Baker. 

Morris  McDonald. 
DMrictn. 

1  James  C  Veatch. 
Frank  B.  Posey. 

2  George  (i.  Reily. 
W\  R.  Gartlner. 

3  D.  M.  Alspaugh. 
A.  P.Charles. 

4  J.  O.  Cravens. 
Eugene  G .  Hay. 

5  JoseF>h  I.  Irwin. 

W.  A.  Montgomery. 

6  C.  H.  Burcbenal. 
J.  H.Millett. 

7  H.  C.  .\dams. 
L.  T.  Michener. 

8  William  G.  Smith. 
W.  R.  MeKeen 

n    (ieo.  B.  WUliams. 

A.  r.  Daily. 
10    S.  P.  Thompson. 
Geo.  W.  Holman. 
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U   J.  B.  Kenner. 

Jonas  Votaw. 
12    Oscar  A.  Simons, 

Orville  Carver. 
18   Joseph  D.  Oliver. 

George  Moon. 

IOWA. 

At  JjOTQe, 

J.  8.  Clarkson. 

W.  G.  Donnan. 

John  Y*.  Stone. 

N.  M.  Hubbard. 
DiiiricU. 
1    Dennis  A.  Moilison. 

William  Wilson,  Jr. 
8   Jobn  Hilsinger. 

W.  T.  Shaw. 
8   H.  C.  Hemenwaj. 

W.  H.  Morris. 
4   A.  G.  Stewart. 

O.  H.  Lyon. 

6  J.  W.  Willett; 
Merrltt  Greene,  Jr. 

0  H.  8.  WlnHlow. 
Calvin  Manning. 

7  C.  H.  Gatch. 

B.  W.  Weeks. 

8  W.  H.  Christie. 
W.M.  Wilson. 

9  E.  A.  Consldrnej. 
T.  M.  C.  Lovan. 

10  K.  S.  BenKon. 

C.  C.  T.  MuBon. 

11  T   B.  Funk. 

J.  D.  Alnsworth. 

KANSAS. 

At  Large. 

P.  B.  Plumb. 

Jamoa  S.  Merritt. 

J.  G.  Woods. 

A.  W.  Mann. 
DUiricis. 

1  Cyrus  liOland. 
Henry  £.  Insley. 

2  J.  P.  Knot. 
K.  Aikman. 

8   J.  U.  >InIlowell. 

W.P.  Hnckney. 
4    George  K.  Peck. 

William  Martludale. 

6  E.  C.  Culp. 
E.  A.  Berry. 

8    J.  8.  ^fcI)oweIL 
C.  C.  WcxKl. 

7  J.  W.  Ady. 
li.  L.  Walker. 

KENTUCKY. 

At  Largt. 

W.  ().  Bradley. 

Walter  Evans. 

W.  W.  Culbertson. 

John  W.  Lewis. 
Dixtricii. 

1  Edward  Farley. 
P.  C.  Rrairff. 

2  J.  Z.  Moore. 
J.  J.  Landis. 

8  W.L.UamUP 


Allen  Allensworth. 
4   G.  P.  Jolly. 
Edward  J.  Hllpp. 

6  Jobn  Mason  Brown. 
Silas  F.  MUler. 

CanUMtanU, 

A.E.Wilson.  ■ 
E.  Minton.  ' 
8   Joseph  A.  Scarlett. 

D.  M.  Comingore. 

7  William  C.  Goodloe. 
Hichard  P.  StoU. 

8  Robert  Boyd. 
George  Denny,  Jr. 

0  G.M.Thomas. 
J.  S.  Bradford. 

10   Andrew  J.  Auxier. 

J .  C.  Eversole. 
U    K.  A .  Buekner. 

H.  G.  Trimble. 

LOUli&ANA. 

AtLargt, 

Wm.  Pitt  Kellogg. 

Andrew  J.  Dumont. 

P.  B.  S.  Pinchbaok. 

A.  S.  Badger. 
DiMtricti, 

1  Hobert  F.  Gulohard. 
W.  B  Merchant. 

2  P.  T.  H«*rwig. 
Henry  Deraars. 

8    George  Drury. 

L.  A.  Martinet. 
4   Albert  H.  Leonaxd. 

William  Harper. 
6   Frank  Morey. 

E.  W.  Hall. 

6    Louis  J.  Souer. 
Clifford  Morgan. 

MAINE. 

At  Large, 

J.  It.  Bod  well. 

George  C.  Wing. 

J.  8.  Wheelwright. 

Jo8iah  H.  Drummond 
DiBtricin. 

1  Albion  Little. 
Charles  E.  Huesoy. 

2  A.  F.  Crockett. 
U.  B   FuUer. 

8    J.  M.  Hayncs. 

Andrew  P.  Wiswell. 
4    AuHtin  Harris. 

E.  A.  Thompson. 

MARYLAND. 

At  Large. 

Hart  B.  Holton. 

L.  N.  Phillips. 

JamcH  Wallace 

T.  S.  Hodsou. 
DiiiricU. 

1  Charles  T.  Westcott. 
James  C.  MuUikin. 

2  John  T.  Ensor. 
Henry  M.  Clabaugh. 


"Admitted, 
TOteeaoh. 


with  half  a 


8  WillfamCoath. 

D.  Pinkney  Wast.    # 
4   James  W.  Jordan. 

Henry  W.  Kodgers. 
6  James  A.  Gary. 

William  G.  Green. 
6   J.  Mcpherson  Scott. 

Geo  L.  Weilijigtoii. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AtLargt, 

George  F.  Hoar. 
William  W.  Crapo. 
Jobn  D.  Long. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

1  Jonathan  Bourne. 
Frank  8.  Stevcna. 

2  Eben  L.  Ripley. 
Frank  M.  Amos. 

8   Henry  P.  Kidder. 

Edward  L.  Pierce. 
4   Jesse  M.  Gove. 

C.  T.  Gallagher. 

6  John  F.  Andrews. 
Ephraim  Steams. 

0  Carroll  D.  Wright. 
Amos  F.  Breed. 

7  £.  H.HaPkelL 
George  W.  Cata 

8  F.  T.  Greenhalge. 
Andrew  C.  Stone. 

9  Robert  R.  Bishop. 
Joseph  G.  Ray. 

10    William  W.  Uloe. 

T.  C.  Bates. 
U   Chester  C.  Conaut. 

Rodney  Wallaoe. 
12   Henry  S.  Hyde. 

Levi  L.  Brown. 

MICHIGAN. 

At  Large. 

KoswoU  O.  Horr. 

William  F.  Swift. 

Julius C.  Burrows. 

Samuel  C.  Watson. 
Pi8tHcf8. 

1  R.  A.  Alger. 
Wlllett  8.  Moray. 

2  W.  A.  Underwood. 
Joseph  T.  Jacobs.       / 

8   Edwin C.  Nichols. 

W.  H.  Powers. 
4   SethT.Reed. 

Josiah  Andrews. 

6  George  W.  Webber. 
Henry  F.  Thomas. 

0   M.  1>.  Chatterton. 
J .  E.  Sawyer. 

7  John  P.  Sanborn. 
R.  B.  Noble. 

8  W.S.  Turck. 
William  E.  Watson. 

9  Abel  Anderson. 
Martin  P.  Gale. 

10    H.  H.  Aplin. 

G.W.  Hell. 
U   Samuel  M.Stepheiuon 

Setii  a  Uoffatt. 
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mm?  B80TA. 

AtLarae, 

DwisbtM    Sabin. 

Curhman  K.  Davia. 

C.  H.  Grave*. 

O.  B.  Gould. 
Dittriets, 

1  TboA.  n.  Armatronir. 

C.  H.  Conkoy.. 

2  A.  M.  Cro«by. 
L.  Z.  KoKcrs. 

8    E.  V.  Canfleld. 
Liberty  Hall. 

4  K.  B.  Lanf(don. 
8t«nford  Newell. 

5  Alpboneo  Barto. 
H.  O.  I'age. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

At  Larae. 

B.  K.  Bnioe. 
James  Hill. 
J.M.  Bynum. 
K.  F.  Beck. 

DUtricU. 

1    H.C.  Poweri. 

W"  H.  Kennon. 
t   Jobo  S.  Burton. 

D.  J.T.  Matihews. 
8    W.  H.  Allen. 

Wesley  Cray  ton. 
4    J.  W.  LonKHtn-et. 

H.  H.  HarrlnKton. 
8    William  M.  Hancock. 

F.  C.  Granberry. 
8   Jobn  R.  Lyncb. 

C.  A.  Simpson. 
T   J.  A.Galbn*Hth. 

Thomas  iiicbardson. 

MISSOCKL 

At  Large' 

K.  T.  Van  Horn. 
Jobn  B.  Henderson. 
B.  M.  Prentiss. 
H.  E.  Havens. 
DUtricts. 
1   J.  T.  Barber. 

K.  D.  Cramer. 
8   J.  ri.  Turner. 

A.  W.  Mullens. 
8   J.  H.  Tbonias. 

Ira  B.  Hydo^ 

4  A.  C.  Dawes. 
O.C.  HIH. 

5  Jobn  B.  Jones. 
William  Warner. 

8    W.  H.  J-blrk. 
Oden  Guitar. 

7  Theo   Bruore. 
M.  O.  HeynoMs. 

8  Henry  C.  Meyer. 
John  C.  Bensieck. 

8   Chauncey  I.  Fiiley. 

J.  H.  McLean. 
10    Fred  W.  Mott. 

K.  W.  Webber. 
n    EdwarJ  Nouenhahn. 

B.  D.  Sankey. 

It  Cbarlea  U.  Burton. 


W.  D.  Tyler. 
18   Jos.  B.        Upton. 

Norman  Glbbs. 
14    A    B.  OirroU 

Byrd  Duncan. 

NEVADA. 

At  Large 

M.D.Foley. 
C.  C.  St»*ven8oa. 
S.  L.  Lee. 
John  Dixon. 
J.H.  Hand. 
A.J.Blair. 

NEW  JEttSEY. 

At  Large. 

Wni.  Walter  Phelps. 

John  J.  (Jardner. 

William  J.  Hjwell. 

J.  Frank  Fort. 
DistrictH. 

lIsaacT.  Nichols. 

Thomas  B    Harned. 

2  Muhlon  Hutchinson. 
Wm.  H.  i*kirm. 

3  James  K.  KnKllsh. 
John  W.  Herbert. 

4  John  I.  Biuir. 
William  H.  Lonfr- 

5  WHttHi'ooke. 

Will  jam  H.  Howell. 

6  Hciman  Lehlback. 
William  Hiker,  Jr. 

T    James  Gop^lll. 
John  Uamsey. 

NEW   HAMPSHUIE. 

At  I^argr. 

Charles  H.  Sawyer. 

(Joorsre  H .  Stowell, 

Edward  H.  HolUns. 

Joseph  IJ.  Clark. 
DiMrUtH. 

1  Charles  D.  McDuffle. 
Warren  Brown. 

2  Fnink  D.  Currier. 
Henry  B.  Atherton. 

NTSW  YORK. 

At  Large. 

ThfcOiiore  Uooj^evelt. 
An«  rew  D.  White. 
John  l.(Jilb(Tt. 
Edwin  Packard. 

1  Goo.  William  Curtis. 
John  M.  Cnitie. 

2  Silas  B.  DutchtT. 
Edward  ii.  H(>»«bs. 

8    Andrew  1).  Baird. 
(ieor^re  L.  Pease. 

4  Will'ani  \\    Beard. 
Martin  N.  Dny. 

5  Clark  P.  Uhin«*hart. 
George  C.  Bennett. 

6  John  J.O'BrlPQ. 
John  H.  Brady. 

7  John  D.  LawKon. 
Charles  N.  Taintor. 


8  Robert  G.  MeGovd. 
John  Collins. 

9  George  Hilllard. 
J.M.  Patterson. 

10  Michael  Cregan. 
Bernard  Blirlin. 

11  John  U.  Ly decker. 
Anson  G.  McC<X)k. 

12  Edmund  StephenBon. 
William  Dowd. 

13  Frank  Raymond 
John  A.Egleston. 

14  Wm.  H.  RobertPon. 
James  W.  Husted. 

15  Benjamin  B.  OdeU. 
David  J.  Blauvelt. 

16  B.  Piatt  Carpenter. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

17  Thomas  Cornell. 
Duncan  Ballantlne. 

18  Martin  I.  Townsend. 
Henry  G.  Burleigh. 

19  James  Lamb. 
James  A.  Houck. 

Contestants. 

Georflre  Campbell.* 
Hiram  Grigjrs.*- 

20  John  Kellogg. 
George  West. 

21  John  Hammond. 
George  Chahoon. 

22  George  A.  Bngler. 
Lc:»lleW.  Rus.«ell. 

23  William  E.  S<'riptupe. 
A.M.  Lampher. 

24  Hobart  Knim. 
Titus  Sheard. 

26  Henry  L.  Duguld. 
Carroll  V..  Smith. 

20    Milton  I)e  Lano. 
Thomas  C.  Pintt, 

27  David  M.  Osborne. 
Theron  O.  Youmans. 

28  Jeremiah  W.  Dwiirht. 
Walter  Lloyd  Smith. 

20    Stephen  T.  Hoyt. 

George  R.  CornweU. 
30    Leonard  Burrlit. 

Hulburt  H.  Warner. 
81    Ja>».  W.  Wadsworth- 

Edmund  L.  Pitts. 

32  James  D.  Warren. 
Josiah  Jewett. 

33  Lee  R.  Sanborn. 
(Jeorge  L.  Urban  .Jr. 

84    Frank  S.Smith. 
Norman  M.  Allen. 
NEBRASKA. 

At  Large . 

John  M.  Thurfton. 

N.  S.  Harwood. 

John  JenBOM. 

Gtjorge  W.  Brookt. 
DUtrictn. 
1    Church  Howe, 

1  Admitted,  with  half  a 
vote  each:  the  sitting 
members  remain  on  the 
same  basis. 
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B.  L.  Ueed. 
S    W.T.  Scott. 

Qeorge  W.  Burton. 
3    C.  P.  Mathewson. 
J.U.MoCalL 

MOIiTH  CAROLINA. 

At  Large. 

J .  J .  Mott. 

W.  8.  Dockory. 

Jamert  H.  Harris. 

James  E.  O'Hara. 
nutricti. 

1  J.  B.Hill. 
E.  A.  White. 

2  John  C.  Danoy. 
Isaac  J.  Youngr. 

3  L.  W.  Humphrey. 
Johns.  Leary. 

4  Chas.  D.  Upchurch. 
John  Williamson. 

5  Thomas  B.  Kooffh. 
Pat.  H.  Winston.  Jr. 

«    W.  W.  Jenkins. 
E.J.  Pcnnypacker. 

7  H.  C.  Cowles. 

A.  S.  Uichardson. 

8  W.S.  Pearson. 
L.  L.  Green. 

9  J.  B.  Eaves. 
T.  J .  Candler. 

OHIO. 

At  Large. 

J.  B.  Foraker. 

Wm.  McKinloy,  Jr. 

Manrus  A.  Hauua. 

W.  H.  West. 
DMrictH. 
1    Luke  A.  Staley. 

W.  B.  Smith. 
:!    Amos  Smith,  Jr. 

Charles  Fleischmau. 

3  Henry  Lee  Morey. 
M.J.  W.  Holter. 

4  S.  C railhead. 
A.  U.  Byrkett. 

5  J.  S.  Robinson. 
Joseph  Morris. 

6  A.  M.Pratt. 
J.  N.  High. 

7  R.W.McMahon. 
W.  (;.  Lemmert. 

8  ().  T.  Martin. 

G .  M .  Eichelberflrer. 
0    Theo.  E.  Duncan. 
J.F.  liocke. 

10  C.L.Luce. 
John  B.  Rice. 

11  Alphonso  Hart. 
Charles  W.  Boyd. 

12  O.B.Gould. 
H.  S.  Bundy. 

13  CD.  Firestone. 

C.  E.  Groce. 

14  W.J.  Schriver. 
A.  W.  Vorhees. 

16    H.  C.  Van  Voorhls. 

E.  L.  Lybarirer. 
10    E.G. Johnson. 

W.  L.  Sewell. 


17  Chas.H.BaltMlL 
N.  R.  Patterson. 

18  C.H.Andrews. 
William  Monaghan. 

19  E.L.Lhmpson. 
J.  O.  Converse. 

20  A.  L.  Conger. 
T.  D.  Loomis. 

21  Edwin  Cowles. 
A.  C.  Hord. 

OREGON. 

At  Large. 

Joseph  N.  Dolph. 
OwenN.  Denny. 
J.M.  Swifl. 
W.  J.  McConnell. 
A.  G.Hovey. 
John  T.  Apperson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  Liirge. 

Hamilton  Dlsston. 

James  McManes. 

William  H.  Jessup. 

Joseph  W.  Lee. 

ijewis  Emery. 

P.  L.  Kimberly. 
Diiitri4:t«. 
i    H.H.Bingham. 

William  J.  PoUock. 

2  William  R.  Leeds. 
David  H.  Lane. 

3  Samuel  B.  Gilpin. 
Harry  Hunter. 

4  Alexander  Crowe,  Jr. 
W.  Ellwood  Rowan. 

5  John  I.  Thompson. 
John  Ruhl. 

6  B.F.  Flaher. 
Richard  Young. 

7  J.  P.  Hale  Jenkins. 
Robert  M .  Yardley. 

8  SamuolU.  Deppen. 
F.  S.  Livingood. 

9  LewiMS.  Hartman. 
Edwin  L.  Relnhold. 

10  W.  S.  Kirk  Patrick. 
Samuel  Thomas. 

11  J.  C.Brown. 
James  Cruikshank. 

13  Henry  M.  Boies. 
Hubbard  B.  Payne. 

18    J.  Y.  Sollenberger. 
J.  A.  M.  Passmore. 

14  Horace  Brock. 
Jacob  Wagner. 

15  Galusha  A.  Grow. 
F.  F.  Lyon. 

16  E.G.  SchiefTelln. 
C.  W.  Hill. 

17  D.J. Worrell. 
E.D.  Scull. 

18  John  Stewart. 
S.  E.  Dutlield. 

19  William  H.  Lannius. 
Jacob  A.  Kitzmlller. 

20  E.  A.  Irvin. 

J.  C.  Thornton. 

21  JohnK.Ewlng. 
James  E.Sayrefl. 


23   C.  L.  Magee. 
WilliamPlynn. 

23  Thos.  M.  Bayne. 

B.  M.  Byers. 

24  Ernest  P.  Atchison. 
John  W.  Wallace. 

25  J .  B.  Henderson . 
A.  C.  Howard. 

26  W.  H.  H.  Riddle. 
Thos.  C.  Cochrane. 

27  Jo8<>ph  Johnson. 
E.  \V .  Echols. 

RHODE  ISI^ND. 

At  Large. 

Gorham  P.  Pomroy. 
Frank  M.  Bates. 
BUery  H.Wilson. 

D.  G.  Littlefleld. 
DMrictB. 

1  Wm.  A.  Stednmn. 
John  C.  Burrington. 

2  Thomas  C.  Peckham 
Albert  L.  Chester. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  Large. 

Robert  Smalls. 

E.  M.  Bray  ton. 
W.  N.Taft. 
Samuel  Lee. 

DMri4^U. 

1  J.  M.  Freeman. 
Eli  H.Webster. 

2  Paris  Simpkins. 
S.  E.  Smith. 

3  E.  F.  Blodgett. 
R.  W.  Boone. 

4  Wilson  Cook. 

C.  M.  Wilder. 

5  C.  C.  McCoy. 

E.  H.  Dibble. 

6  E.  H.  Deas. 

D.  T.  Corbin. 

7  W.H.Thompson. 
T.  B.  Johnston. 

TENNESSEE. 

At  Large. 

L.  C.  Houk. 

J.C.  Napier. 

T.  F.  Cassels. 

W.  P.  Brownlow. 
Districts. 

1  A.  H.Pettibone. 
John  W.  Brown. 

2  W.  C.  Chandler. 
W.  C.  Chumlea. 

3  H.  F.  Griscom. 

F.  V.  Brown. 

4  B.  W.  Burl'ord. 
John  Pruitt. 

5  W.Y.  Elliott. 
WilUamM.  Ekln. 

6  H. L.W.Cheatham. 
B.J.  Hadley. 

7  A.M.  Hughes.  Jr. 
Richard  Harris. 

8  S.  W.  Hawkins. 
J.  C.Watson. 

9  M.  B.  Bell, 
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S,A.  McElwee. 
10    Carter  Harris. 
James  H.  Smith. 

TEXAS. 

At  Laroe. 

C.  C.  Blnckley. 

Koltert  Zupp. 

M.  W.Cuney. 

Kichanl  Allen. 
DUttricU, 

1  H.  PariMh. 
J.J.  Evans. 

2  A.  Hiiukitt. 
H.  L.  Davis, 

:)    \V(*t>stc*r  FlanairaD. 

Simon  Hcrfro. 
4    A.(i.MulU>y. 

Henry  I'urter. 

6  O.  T.  Lyuns. 
F.  H.  Cleaves. 

0  JohoK  Witmer. 
J.  C  Ackers. 

7  L.W.Renfro»r. 
M.  It.  Fertfuson. 

8  Henry  (irt*en. 
A.  J.  UotKMithal. 

»    Nathan  Putton. 

Henry  Blount. 
lU    J.  C\  DcKress. 

H.  Hansehke. 
11    KolKjrt  (;ampt)ell. 

J.  M(r(.'onneiI. 

VERMONT. 

At  JjirQt. 

J.  (jreifory  Smith. 

UedflcUl  Pn)ctor. 

Frederick  Billinys. 

B.]>.  HurriH. 
UMrUUi, 

1  A.  B.  Valentine. 
HcMiry  Balianl. 

2  B.  F.Fillcld. 
Truman  ('.  Fletcher. 

VIKQINIA. 

Atljarge. 

WllIiAm  Mahune. 
Wm.  H.  Pleasants. 
S.  M.  Yost. 


Franks.  Blair. 
Jiiniet*  1>.  Brady. 
A .  A .  Dodson . 
DUttrii'tH, 
1    DufT  (ir(HMi. 
L.  H.  Stewart. 

5  Harry  Libl»y. 
Jordan  Thompson. 

3  \V.  ('.  Elam. 

J.  Anderson  Taylor. 

4  W.  E.  (iaines. 

A.  W.  Harris. 

6  >Villiam  E.Sims. 
Win  field  Scott. 

0  James  A.  Frazer. 
Jas    M.  McLuugrhlin. 

7  L.  S.  Walker. 
J.  L.  Dunn. 

8  Thomas  <;.  Popham. 
Hol>ert  L.  Mitchell.  % 

9  D.  F.  Houston. 
H.C.  W<H)d. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

At  Larne. 

B.  B.  Dovener.     * 
Wm.  M.  ().  Dawson. 
E.  L.  Butrick. 
Warr(?n  Miller. 

DMrirts. 

1  C.D.Thompson. 
T.  B.  Jacobs. 

2  AnioldC.  Sherr. 
Lamar  C.  Powell. 

3  Neil  KobinM^n. 
J.  W.  Heavener. 

4  B.  J    Redmond. 
M.C.C.  Church. 

WISCONSIN. 

At  Ijar\ff. 

E.  H.  Bro<lhead. 
E.  W.  Keyes. 
Jonathan  Bowman. 
Thomas  B.  Scott. 
JHftriviii. 

1  H.  A.  r'<K)per. 
John  W.  Sale. 

2  S.S.  Barney. 
W.T    Rambusch. 


3  Calvert  Spenaelj. 
A.  C    Dodflre. 

4  Edward  Sanderson. 
F.  ('.  Winkler. 

h    J.  H.  Mead. 
C.A.  Estatirook. 

6  Charles  B.  Clark. 
A.M.  KimbalL 

7  O.F.  Temple. 

C.  M.  Butt. 

8  George  B  Shaw. 
Horace  A.  Taylor. 

0    Alexander  Stewart. 
O.A.  BUis. 

Ttrriiories. 

ARIZONA. 

Clark  ChurchlU. 
J.  H.  Stebbins. 

DAKOTA. 

W.  E.  Nelson. 
J.  L.  Jolly. 

DIST.   OF    CX)LUMBIA. 

Frank  B.  Conger. 
Perry  Carson. 

IDAHO. 

D.  P.  B.  Pride. 
W.  N.  Shilling. 

MONTANA. 

Wilbur  F.  Sanders. 
Lee  Mantle. 

NEW  MEXUX). 

W.H.Llewellyn. 
Eugenie  Romero. 

I'TAH. 

Eli  H.Murray. 
Nathan  Kimball. 

WASH  INC  J  TON. 

(lw)rgt»D.  Hill. 
John  L.  Wil.ion. 

WYOMING. 

John  W.  Meldnim. 
James  France. 


THE  PLATFORM. 

The  Republicans  of  the  Tniti'tl  States  in  National  r<»nvcntion  assemble<l 
renewtheiralleffiunce  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  triumphed  in 
six  succes.Miv<;  l*residentlal  ek*ctions,  and  confrratulate  the  American  people 
on  the  attaiiunent  of  so  many  rr>sults  in  legirilation  and  adminislration  by 
which  the  Republican  party  has,  after  stiving  the  1'nion,  done  84)  much  to 
render  its  iriMtitutions  Just,  equal,  and  beneficent,  the  safeguard  of  liberty, 
and  the  emlM)diment  of  the  best  thou^rht  and  highest  purposes  of  our  citizens. 

The  Rei)ul)liean  party  has  gained  its  strength  by  quick  and  faithful  re- 
sponse to  tbe  demands  of  th«ri)eople  for  the  freedom  and  e«iuity  of  al!  men: 
for  a  united  nation,  assuring  the  rights  of  all  citizens;  for  the  elevation  of 
labor;  for  an  honest  currency;  for  purity  in  lefli^i]ution;  and  for  integrity  and 
accountability  in  all  departments  of  the  government.  And  it  accepts  anew 
the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progrt^ss  and  reform. 

Wo  lament  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  whose  sound  statesmanship, 
long  conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promiso  of  a  strong  and  successful  ad- 
ministration, a  promise  fully  realized  during  the  short  period  of  his  office  ai 
President  of  the  United  States.    His  distinguished  services  in  war  and  peace 
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have  endeared  talm  to  the  bearts  of  tbe  American  people.  In  the  administra- 
tion of  PrcHidont  Arthur  we  recognize  a  wise,  conservative,  and  patriotic 
poJIcy,  under  which  the  country  has  t)eon  biesHcil  with  remarkable  prosperity; 
and  we  believe  his  eminent  services  are  entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  citizen. 

It  is  the  flr^^t  duty  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the  rlffhtsand  promote 
the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The  lan^st  diversity  of  industry  is  the  most 
productive  of  ereneral  prosperity  and  of  the  comfort  and  independence  of  the 
people.  We  therefore  demand  that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  Imports 
fhall  be  made,  not  for  n*venue  only,  but  that  in  raising  the  requisit  revenues 
for  the  government,  such  duty  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford  security  to  our 
diversified  industries  and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wageaof  tlie  laborer,  to 
theendtlint  active  and  Intelligent  lat)or,  as  well  as  capital,  may  have  its  Just 
reward,  and  the  laboring  man  his  full  share  in  the  national  prosperity. 
Against  the  so-called  economic  system  of  the  Democratic  party,  wnich  would 
degrade  our  labor  to  tbe  foreign  standard,  we  enter  our  most  earnest  protest. 
The  Democivtic  party  has  failed  completely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  burden 
of  unnecessary  taxation  by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus.  The  Republican 
party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  tariff  and  to  re<luce  the 
surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and  indlHcriminutlnK  process  of  horizontal  reduo- 
tion,  but  by  such  methods  as  will  relievo  the  tax-payer  without  injuring  the 
laborer  or  the  great  productive  interests  of  tbe  country. 

We  recognize  the  Impoitanceof  sheen-buHbitudry  in  the  United  States,  the 
serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experiencing,  and  the  danger  threatening 
its  future  prosperity;  and  we,  therefore,  respect  the  demands  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  important  agricultural  Interest  for  a  readjustment  of  duties 
upon  foreign  wool  in  order  that  such  industry  shall  have  full  and  adequate 
protection. 

We  have  always  recommended  the  best  money  known  to  the  civilized 
world, and  wc  urge  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  unite  all  ooramercial  nations 
in  the  establishment  of  an  international  standard  which  shall  Ux  for  all  the 
relative  value  of  gold  anJ  silver  coinage. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  States 
is  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  general  government,  and  the 
Uepublicun  party  distinctly  announces  its  purpose  to  support  such  legislation 
as  will  fully  and  clticlently  cairy  out  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congre<« 
over  inter-StHte  commerce. 

The  principle  of  the  public  regulation  of  railway  corporations  is  a  wise 
and  salutary  one  for  the  protection  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  we  favor 
legislation  that  shall  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  excessive  chanres  for 
transportation,  and  that  shall  secure  to  the  people  and  the  railways  alike  the 
fair  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws . 

We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor;  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  law;  a  wise  and  Judicious  system  of  general  education 
by  adequate*  appropriation  from  the  national  revenues  wherever  the  same  is 
needed.  We  believe  that  everj'where  the  pn)te(?tion  of  a  citizen  of  Americ*«n 
birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens  by  American  odoptlon,  and  we  favor  the 
settlement  of  national  differences  by  international  arbitration. 

The  Republican  party,  having  its  birth  in  a  haired  of  slave  labor  and  a  de- 
sire that  all  men  may  be  truly  free  and  equal,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  plac- 
ing our  worklnpmen  in  competition  with  any  fortn  of  servile  labor,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad.  In  this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of  contract 
lat>or,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  on  offense  against  the  spirit  of  American 
institutions,  and  we  j)ledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the  prt»seut  law  restricting 
Chinese  immigration,  and  to  provide  such  further  legislation  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

Reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun  under  Republican  admin- 
istration, should  be  completed  by  the  further  extension  of  tlie  reform  system 
already  established  by  law  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to  which  it  is  applic- 
able. The  spirit  arid  purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive 
appointments,  and  all  laws  nt  variance  with  the  objects  of  existing  reform 
legiBlatlon  should  be  repealed  to  tbe  end  that  the  dangers  of  free  institutions 
which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage  may  be  wisely  and  effectively 
avoided. 

The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  of  tbe  United  States,  and 
should  be  reserved,  as  far  as  posRlble.  for  small  holdings  for  actual  settlers. 
We  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  these  lands  by  corporations 
or  individuals,  especially  when?  such  holdings  ore  in  the  hands  of  non-resi- 
dent aliens,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  otjtain  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to 
correct  this  evil. 

We  demand  of  Congress  the  spee<ly  forfeiture  of  all  land-grants  which 
have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with  acts  of  incorporation  in  all 
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wliere  there  has  been  oo  attempt  In  good  faJtb  to  perform  the  condltiona  of 
■uchjrnints. 

Tbe  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  Union  soldJen 
and  sallora  of  the  late  war;  and  tbo  Kepubliciin  party  stands  pledged  to  suit- 
able pensions  for  all  who  were  disabled  and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
tho«e  who  died  in  the  war.  Iho  Republican  party  also  pledfres  itself  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  limitation  contained  in  the  Arrears  Act  of  1H7V.  so  that  all  invalid 
soldiers  shall  share  alike  and  their  pensions  begin  with  the  date  of  disability, 
and  not  with  the  date  of  apnlicatton. '' 

Tbe  Kepubiican  party  l^iivore  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us  from  entangling 
alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  gives  us  the  right  to  expect  that 
foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from  meddling  in  American  aflTairs.  A  policy 
which  scekfl  peace  and  trade  with  ail  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

We  demand  tbe  restoration  of  our  navy  to  its  old-time  strength  and  cfBci- 
ency,  that  it  may  in  any  high  sea  protoct  the  rights  of  tbe  American  citixens 
and  the  interests  of  American  commerce.  We  call  upon  Congress  to  remove 
the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  has  been  depressed,  so  that  n 
maT  again  t>e  true  that  we  have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored, 
and  a  navy  which  takes  no  law  from  superior  force. 

Htiitlved,  That  the  appointment  by  the  President  to  offices  in  the  Territor- 
ies should  be  made  from  the  bona  fide  ciUxeus  and  residents  of  the  Territories 
wherein  tbey  are  to  serve. 

H^BfAved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall 
promptly  and  elfectualjysuppro'^s  the  system  of  polygamy  within  our  Terri- 
tories and  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiasticaJ  power  of  the  so-called 
Mormon  Church,  and  that  the  law  so  enacted  should  be  rigidly  enforced  by 
the  civil  authorities,  if  possible,  and  by  the  military,  if  need  be. 

The  p€»ople  of  the  United  States:  in  their  organized  capacity,  constitute  a 
nation,  and  not  a  mere  confederation  of  States.  The  national  government 
is  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  its  national  duties,  but  the  States  have  re- 
served rights  which  should  be  faithfully  maintained,  and  which  should  be 
guarded  with  Jealous  care,  so  that  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  government 
may  be  prcHerved.  and  the  Union  kept  inviolate. 

The  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  the  maintainonce  of  a  free 
ballot,  an  honest  count,  and  correct  returns.  We  denounce  the  fraud  and  vi- 
olence prai'ticed  by  the  I>emocracy  in  Southern  States,  by  which  the  will  of 
the  voter  is  defecated,  as  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions; 
and  we  solemnly  arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  being  the  guilty  recipient  of 
the  fruits  of  such  fraud  and  violence.    -« 

We  extend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  regardless  of  their  former 
party  afniiations,  our  cordial  sympathy,  and  pledge  to  them  our  most  eurne^t 
efforts  to  promote  tbe  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will  stH.*ure  to  every  citizen 
of  whatever  race  and  color  the  full  and  complete  recognition,  possession  and 
exercise  of  ali  civil  and  political  rights. 

BLAINB'S  LETTER  OF  Ai:CEPTANCB. 

Augusta,  Me..  July  15,  I88i. 

2710  Bon.  John  B.  Hendenon  and  others  of  the  Committee,  etc,  etc. 

Gi£NiLK.Mk.N:— In  accepting  tbe  nomination  for  the  Presidency  tendered 
me  by  the  Kepubiican  National  Convention,  I  beg  to  express  tho  deep  sense  of 
the  honor  which  is  conferred  and  of  the  duty  which  is  imposed.  I  venture  to 
accompany  tbe  acceptance  with  some  observations  upon  the  questions  in- 
volved in  the  contest— questions  who.se  settlement  may  elTect  the  future  of  the 
nation  favoral)ly  or  untav»>rahly  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

In  enunieniting  th<.'  issues  upon  which  the  Republican  party  appeals  for 
popular  supoort,  tbe  convention  has  been  singularly  explicit  and  felicitous.  It 
has  properly  given  the  leading  posilion  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  as  aifected  by  tho  tariff  on  imports.  On  that  question  the  two  politi- 
cal panics  are  radically  In  conflict.  Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Republicans, 
when  they  came  into  power  in  1861,  was  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of 
protection  to  American  labor  and  to  American  capital.    This  principle  tbe  Re- 

Bublican  party  has  ever  since  steadily  maintained,  while  on  the  other  hand 
le  Democratic  party  in  Congress  has  for  fifty  years  perslHtenty  warred  upon 
it.  Twice  within  that  period  our  opponents  have  aestn)yed  tariffs  arranged 
for  protection,  and  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  whenever  they  have  con- 
trolled the  House  of  Representallves,  hostile  legitilatlon  has  been  attempted^ 
never  more  conspicuously  than  in  their  principal  measure  at  the  late  session 
of  Congress. 

Revenue  laws  are  in  their  rery  nature  subject  to  frequent  revision  in  order 
that  they  may  be  adapted  to  changes  and  modifications  of  trade.  The  Repute 
Uoah  party  is  not  contending  for  the  permanency  of  any  partioulAr  statute 
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The  issue  between  the  two  parties  doeR  not  have  reference  to  a  specific  law. 
It  is  far  broader  and  far  deeper.  It  involves  a  principle  of  wide  appli<»tioii 
and  benitlcent  influence,  afniinf«t  a  theory  which  we  believe  to  be  unsound  in 
conception  and  inevltal>ly  hurtful  in  practice.  In  the  many  tariff  revisions 
which  have  l)een  necessary  for  the  pa«*t  twenty-three  years,  or  which  may 
hereafter  become  necessary,  the  Kepubiican  party  has  maintained  and  will 
maintain  the  policy  of  protection  to  American  industry,  while  our  opponents 
Insist  upon  a  revision,  which  pmctically  destroys  that  policy.  The  issue  it 
thus  distinct,  well  deflncMl  and  unavoidable.  The  ponding-  election  may  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  protection  for  a  (reneration.  The  overthrow  of  the  poUcy 
means  a  larse  and  |>ormanent  reduction  in  the  watfCH  of  the  American  laborer; 
besldcH  involving  the  loss  of  vast  amounts  of  American  capital  invested  in 
manufucturinflr  enterprit*e8.  The  valu(»  ot  the  present  revenue  system  to 
the  people  of  the  United  states  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  and  I  shall  submit 
no  argument  to  sustain  it.  1  only  invite  attention  to  certain  facts  of  oflicial 
record  which  seem  to  constitute  a  demonntration. 

In  the  census  of  1850  an  effort  waH  niad(>,  for  the  flr^t  time  in  our  history, 
to  obtain  a  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the  United  States.  The  attempt 
was  in  a  large  decree  unsuccessful.  Partly  from  lack  of  time,  partly  from 
prejudice  among  many  who  thought  the  iniiuirles  foreshadowed  a  new  scheme 
of  taxation,  the  returns  were  Incomnleto  and  unsatisfactory.  Little  more  was 
done  than  to  oonsolidato  the  local  valuation  u^ed  in  the  States  for  purposes  of 
assessment,  and  that,  as  everyone  known,  differs  widely  from  a  complete  ex- 
hibit of  all  the  property. 

In  the  census  of  18H0,  however,  the  work  was  done  with  great  thorough- 
ness—the  distinction  between  •'aHsessed"  value  and  *  "true"  value  being  care- 
fully observed.  The  grand  result  was  that  the  *  'true  value"  of  all  the  prt»perty 
in  the  States  and  Territories  (excluding  slaves)  amounted  to  $14,000,000,000. 
This  aggregate  was  the  net  result  of  the  latKirand  savings  of  all  the  people 
within  the  area  of  the  United  States  fn)ni  the  time  the  first  British  colonists 
landed  in  l«rr  down  to  the  year  1860.  It  n»presented  the  fruit  of  the  toll  of  SSO 
years. 

After  IHGO  the  business  of  the  countr3' w^as  encouraged  and  developed  by 
a  protective  turiff.  At  the  end  of  every  twenty  years  the  total  pn»perty  of 
the  Unitefl  States,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  IWO,  aniountinl  to  the  enor- 
mous aggregate  of  144,000, Oi»(\00(».  This  great  result  was  attained,  notwitli- 
standing  the  fact  that  countless  millions  had  in  the  interval  t>t^n  wasted  in 
the  progress  of  a  bloody  war.  it  thus  appears  that  while  our  population  be- 
tween 18*K)  and  1880  lncrease<l  W  per  cent,  the  aggnrgate  property  of  tho 
country  increased  214  per  ct^nt.— showing  a  vastly  enhanced  wealth  iter  capita 
among  the  people.  Thirty  thousand  millions  of  dollars  had  been  added  during 
these  twenty  years  to  the  pennaiient  wealth  of  the  nation. 

These  results  are  regarded  by  the  older  nations  of  the  world  as  phenome- 
nal. That  our  country  should  surmount  the  peril  and  the  cost  of  a  gigantic 
war  and  for  an  entire  period  of  twenty  years  maki*  an  avcnige  gain  to  its 
wealth  of  ?  125, 000, 000  per  month  surpasses  the  experience  of  allother  nations, 
ambient  or  modern.  Even  the  opponents  of  the  present  revenue  system  do 
not  pretend  that  in  the  whole  history  of  civilization  anv  parallel  can  be  found 
to  the  material  pi*ogre8s  of  the  United  States,  si nc»e  the  accession  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  power. 

The  period  between  IWJO  and  to-<lay  has  not  been  oneof  material  prosperity 
only.  At  no  time  in  the  hl.story  of  the  United  States  has  there  been  such  pro- 
gn^ss  in  th(^  moral  and  philanthropic  field.  Ileligious  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, schooU,  seniinari(vs  and  colleges,  have  Ikm'u  founded  and  endt)wcd  far 
more  gencrotisly  than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  Greater  and  more 
varied  nMief  has  been  extend<»(l  to  human  suffering,  and  theentin*  progn»8S  of 
tho  country  in  wealth  has  been  accompanied  and  dignified  by  a  broadening 
and  elevation  of  ojir  national  character  »is  a  people. 

Our  opi>(»nent8  llnd  fault  that  our  revenue  system  produces  a  surplus.  Hut 
they  should  not  f(»rifet  that  the  law  has  given  a  specific  purpose  to  which  all  of 
the  surplus  is  prollt^ibly  and  honorably  applied— th«»  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  (consequent  relief  of  the  burden  of  t^ixation.  No  dollar  has  been 
waste<l,  and  the  only  extravagance  with  which  the  party  stand**  eharg(.'d  is  the 
generous  pensioning  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  their  families— an  extravagance 
which  embodies  the  highest  form  of  justice  in  the  recognition  and  payment  of 
a  sacred  debt.  \Vh<Mi  reduction  of  taxation  is  to  be  made,  the  Uepublican 
party  can  be  trusted  to  accomplish  It  in  such  form  as  will  most  effectively 
aid  the  industries  of  the  nation. 

A  frequiMit  accusation  by  our  opponents  i**  that  the  fortMgn  commeirce  of 
thecountry  has  steadily  decayed  under  the  influence  of  the  protective  tariff. 
In  this  way  they  seek  to  array  the  importing  interest  against  the  Kepubiican 
party.    It  is  a  common  and  yet  nidical  error  to  confound  the  commerce  of  the 
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oonntry  with  Ito  caro'lnir  trade— an  error  often  committed  innocently  and 
■ometimet«det«ltfiic<l]y— tint  tin  rrn»r  »o  Kro^H  thut  it  di>fs  not  dietinKUish  be- 
tween the  shipunil  the  curK'o.  J-*orci(rn  ftiinmcrcM*  ri>|>n-8<'nts  the  cxuortsand 
imports  of  a  country  n'K'ttnlU.'S'*  of  the  narimiiility  of  th«>  vessel  that  may  carry 
thecomniCMlith'Kof  cxchHiiKc.  Our  cHrryiiiK  tnide  has  from  obvious  causes 
HUffered  niuny  dlMHiunumiii'iits '4ii>c4*  isc^t.  hut  our  lon-lurn  oonimerce  has  in 
the  same  perirxl  ntradity  and  prodi^riously  jiicrcasvil— liii.'r<>a.H(?d  Indeed  at  a 
rate  and  to  an  amount  which  nlisolntrlv  dwarf  ail  previous  il«*volopments  of 
our  tra<le  lM*yon<l  thi*  sra.  From  I^To  to  th<"  present  lirii**  th«-  f«in'I>rn  e«>mnieree 
of  the  United  Siatrs.  idividiil  witb  appn)xitiiat<*  e<iuality  li«*tween  exports  and 
importt>>,  i-caciieii  tlie  asttHiUfliuir  aK'trn-jratc  of  twenty-tour  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  i¥L'4,i)iNl,iNHM)U(i).  The  t>alanee  in  this  vast  e>inim('n:«*  inelineii  in  our 
favor,  hut  it  would  hjivo  Ium-ii  niut-h  lar*:er  If  our  trade  with  the  countries  of 
-America,  <*l«ewhcrv  iflcrred  to.  had  ln-en  wisely  adjusted. 

It  is  iliflicult  even  to  appreciate  the  maiTiiitude  of  our  export  trade  since 
IMO,  and  wc  can  ^'Hin  a  corn^ct  eonccpti«)n  of  it  only  by  comparison  with  prc- 
iMHlinK  results  ill  ihe  sauK'  tldd.  The  total  exports  from  the  United  States 
Inimthe  Dcclaratiou  i»f  Independence  in  17I»5,  down  to  the  day  of  Jjincoln's 
election  in  istio.  added  to  all  that  liad  previously  tieen  exported  from  the 
AnK.'rican  ('t>lonie>i  iroin  their  oriKinal  sett leuicnt.  amounted  to  less  than  $9,- 
(ijUjMtjNN).  (Ml  thi' other  hand  our  exports  frfun  l>^Mj  to  the  close  of  the  last 
llwal  yearexcei'ded  *l:!,iiii«).«iiii»jniii— the  whole  of  It  h«'inwrth<^  pnKluct  of  Ameri- 
can laiior.  Kvid(Mitly  a  protective  tariff  hasntit  inJupMl  uurex|K«rt  trade  when, 
under  its  influence,  we  exported  in  twenty-four  yi-iirs  40  |>er  cent,  more 
than  the  totnl  amount  that  had  t)een  cxi>orted  in  the  entn-e  previous  hi-^tory  of 
American  conniierc*.-.  All  the  dt-iails.  when  aniily/ed,  corrfsp«ind  with  this 
Kifrantic  result.  '1  he  coninierccii  <-itie!>  of  the  Union  never  hail  bueh  g-rowth 
as  they  ha\e  enJoytHl  hiiice  is«:(i.  Our  chief  emi>orIum,  the  city  of  New  York 
with  its  dependencies,  has  within  that  periofi  doubled  her  population  and  in- 
creased her  wciilth  five-fold,  inn-irur  the  smneperiotl  the  imports  ami  exports 
which  ha\e  entered  and  left  lif*r  harbor  are  mon*  than  double  in  bulk  and 
value  the  whole  amount  imporii,>d  iiiid  e.\p(»rted  by  her  lu-tween  the  settlement 
of  the  fii-Ht  hutch  colony  on  th(-  Island  <d'  .^Ianhat(an  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  l^^'rfL 

The  aKricultural  interest  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  nation,  and  is  entitled 
In  every  adjustment  of  revenue  laws  to  tin*  llr>i  <'onsideratlon.  Any  policy 
hostile  to  the  fnllest  doelopnient  of  aKri<'ulture  in  the  United  States  must  be 
aliandiuied.  Keali/.in^'  this  tact  the  opp<in(Mits  of  the  present  system  of 
revenue  hjive  laforeilveiy  enrnestiy  to  jiersuade  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  that  they  are  robbetl  by  a  ppitective  tiiriff,  anil  the  cflort  is  thus  made 
to  consolidate  their  \n>l  inlluen<'e  in  favor  ot  free  trade.  Hut  happily  the* 
farmers  of  America  aix^  intellij.'-ent  and  cannot  Ite  mi^U-d  l)y  sophistry  when 
conclusive  fact'«  are  befon;  tln-in.  They  see  plsiinly  that  durln^-  the  past 
twenty-four  years,  wealth  hns  not  been  aci|uir«>ii  in  one  .-<*ctii»n  or  by  one  in- 
terest at  the  expense  of  another  section  or  another  interest.  They  .<!^e  that  the 
atrrieultural  States  have  made  even  more  rapid  pro^n'ss  than  the  manufactur- 
infjT  States. 

The  farmers  see  that  in  IStiO  Massachusetts*  and  Illinois  had  about  the  s«me 
wealth— betwe<Mi  eijrht  and  nine  humlrtHl  million  dollars  ea(;h— and  that  in  18S») 
Mas.saehusetts  hadadxanced  to  %':.',<>4in.U'.N).nOii.  while  Illinois  had  advance<l  to 
?3,tJtj(),()nu,mN».  They  m-c  that  New  .Jersey  and  Iowa  were  ju-it  t'ljual  in  population 
in  IHtMland  iluit  in'twenty  years  the  wealth  of  New  Jersey  was  Inereaseil  by 
th(>surn  of  :fsr>(),iMNi.iNM),  while  the  wtMilth  <»f  l«>wa  was  increased  by  the  sinn  of 
$l,ri(Ni.oin).(M».  They  see  that  the  nine  lca«lin>f  ajrrlcultural  Slates  ot  tlie  West 
have  Krown  so  rapidly  in  i)rosperlty  that  the  a )^;f  rebate  ad<iitif)n  to  their  wealth 
since  ls4kMs  almost  as  ^n>at  as  the  wealth  of  the  entire  «;ountry  in  that  yejir. 
They  see  that  the  South,  which  is  almost  exclusively  aKi'icultunil,  has  shareil 
in  the  jreneral  pro^iM.'rity  an«l  that  havinjr  n-eoven'd  from  the  loss  and  devssta- 
lion  of  war,  has^'ained  Vo  rapidly  that  its  total  wealth  is  at  least  the  double  of 
that  which  it  possessed  in  lS»vu,  exclu^ive  of  slav<?s. 

In  these  extntordlnary  developments  the  farmers  sec  the  helpful  impulse  of 
A  htmie  market,  and  they  see  that  the  linanciul  and  revenue  system,  (>nacted 
since  thr>  Ke|)ubliean  party  came  into  power,  has  establishtMl  and  constantly 
expanded  the  h<mie  market.  Thty  s<?e  that  even  in  the  ease  of  wheat,  which 
is  our  chi«»f  (rereal  «?xport,  they  have  sold,  in  the  aveni>r<«  yoart-  since  the  close 
of  the  war,  three  bushels  at  home  to  ont>  they  have  sold  abroafI,and  that  in  the 
case  of  COM! ,  the  only  other  cereal  which  we  export  to  any  extent,  one  hun- 
dred busli(!ls  have  been  used  at  home  to  three  and  a  half  bushels  exported.  In 
some  yiars  the  disparity  has  been  so^rreat  that  for  every  peck  of  corn  exported 
one  hundred  bushels  have  been  consumed  in  the  home  market.  The  farmers 
see  that  in  the  increasing  competition  from  the  grain  fields  of  Russia  and  from 
tlie  distant  plains  of  India,  the  growth  of  the  home  market  becomes  dally  of 
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greiiter  ooncem  to  tbem  and  that  Its  impairment  would  depreciate  the  Talue 
of  every  aoroof  tillable  land  in  the  Union. 

Such  facts  as  these,  touchinir  the  growth  and  oonsumption  of  oereala  at 
home,  Rive  us  some  slijiht  conception  of  the  vastness  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  united  States.  They  sunrest  also  that,  in  addition  to  the  tidvantaccs 
which  the  American  p(*ople  enjoy  from  protection  a^inst  foreign  competi- 
tion, they  enjoy  the  advantages  of  absolute  free*trade  over  a  larger  area  and 
with  a  greater  populHtion  than  any  other  nation.  The  internal  commerce  of 
our  thii  ty-eight  btates  and  nine  Territories  is  carried  on  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, without  tax,  detention  or  governmental  interference  of  any  kind 
whatever.  It  spreads  freely  over  an  area  of  three  and  a  half  million  square 
miles— almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  its  profits 
are  enjoyed  to-day  by  fifty-six  millions  of  American  freemen,  and  from  this 
enjoyment  no  monopoly  is  created.  According  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  when 
he  discussed  the  same  subject  in  1790,  **the  internal  competition  which  takes 
place  does  awny  with  everything  Uke  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  rediices  the 
prices  of  articles  to  the  minimum  of  a  rc'asonable  profit  on  the  capital  em- 
ployed.*' It  is  Impoitslble  to  point  to  a  single  monopoly  in  the  United  States 
that  has  been  created  or  fostered  by  the  industrial  system  which  is  upluld  by 
the  Kepublican  party. 

Compared  with  our  foreign  commerce  these  domestic  exchanges  are  Ine^on- 
ceivably  great  in  amount— requiring  merely  as  one  instrumentality  as  Urge  a 
mil*agcof  railway  as  exists  to-day  in  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  o -m* 
bined.  Those  internal  exchanges  are  estimated  by  the  StatlHtical  Uureau  of 
the  Trrn8ur>' Department  to  t>e  annually  twenty  times  as  great  in  amount  as 
our  foroi»rn  commerce.  It  is  Into  this  vast  field  of  home  trade— at  onoe  the 
creation  and  the  heritrtge of  the  American  pcH>ple— that  for<>lgn  nations  ai^ 
striving  by  every  device  to  enter.  Ii  is  into  this  field  that  the  opponents  of 
our  present  revenue  system  would  freely  admit  the  countrios  of  Europe— 
connrriofl  into  whose  Internal  trade  we  could  not  reciprocally  enter;  countilea 
to  which  we  should  be  Hurrenderlng  every  advantage  of  trade;  from  which  we 
should  t>e  gaining  nothing  in  return. 

A  policy  of  this  kind  would  be  disastrous  to  the  mechanics  and  workingmen 
of  the  UnitiHl  States.  Wages  are  unjustly  reduced  when  an  Industrious  man 
is  not  able  by  hlH  earnings  to  live  in  comfort,  educate  his  children,  and  lay  bv 
a  siiflicirnt  amount  for  the  necessities  of  age.  The  reduction  of  wages  inevi- 
tably consequent  upon  throwing  our  home  market  open  to  the  world,  would 
deprive  them  of  the  |>ower  to  do  this.  It  would  prove  a  great  calamity  to  our 
country.  It  would  produce  a  conflict  between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in 
the  sorrowful  degradation  of  labor  would  plant  the  seeds  of  publlcdanger. 

The  Kepubllcau  party  has  steadily  aimed  to  maintain  Just  relations  tietween 
labor  ana  capital,  guarding  with  care  the  rights  of  each.  A  conflict  between 
the  two  has  always  led  in  the  past  and  will  always  lead  in  the  future  to  the  in- 
jur}' of  l>otb.  Labor  Is  indispensable  to  the  creation  and  profitable  use  of  cap- 
ital, and  capital  increases  the  eflBciency  and  value  of  labor.  Whoever  arrays 
the  one  against  the  other  is  an  enemy  of  both.  That  policy  Is  wisest  and  best 
which  harmonizes  the  two  on  the  basis  of  absolute  Justice.  The  Republican 
patty  has  protected  the  free  !at>or  of  America  so  that  its  compensation  is  lar> 
ger  than  is  realized  in  any  other  country.  It  has  guarded  our  people  against 
the  unfair  competition  of  contract  labor  from  China  and  may  l>e  called  upon  to 
pn>hibitthe  giowthofa  similar  evil  from  Europe.     It  i.«»  obviously  unfair  to 

Sennit  capitalists  to  make  contracts  for  cheap  la l>or  in  foreign  countries  to 
le  hurt  and  disparagement  of  the  labor  of  American  citizens.  Such  a  policy 
/like  that  which  would  leave  the  time  and  other  conditions  of  home  labor  ex- 
clusively in  the  control  of  the  employer, )  is  injurious  to  all  parties— rot  the 
leastsoto  the  unhappy  persons  who  are  made  the  subjects  of  the  contract. 
The  institutions  ot  the  United  Staten  rest  upon  the  int^'lligenee  and  virtue  of 
all  the  people.  Suffrage  is  made  universal  as  a  JuPt  weapon  of  self-protection 
to  every  citizen.  It  is  not  the  interest  of  the  Republic  that  any  economic  sjra- 
tem  Phould  be  adopted  which  involves  the  reduction  of  wages  to  the  hard 
standard  prevailing  elsewhere.  The  Republican  party  alms  to  elevate  and 
dignify  labor— not  to  degrade  it. 

Asa  substitute  for  the  Industrial  Bvstem  which  under  Republican  adminis- 
tration has  developed  such  extraordinary  pn>sperlty,  our  opponents  offer  a 
policy  which  Is  but  a  series  of  experiments  upon  our  system  of  revenue— a 
policy  whose  end  must  t>e  harm  to  our  manufactures  ancl  greater  harm  to  our 
jatx)r.    Experiment  in  the  Industrial  and  financial  system  Is  the  eoi.ntry's 

frrcrttest  dread,  as  stability  is  Its  greatest  boon.    Even  the  uncertainty  r*-sult- 
ng  from  recent  tariff  agitation  In  Congress  has  hurtfuUy  affected  the  business 
of  the  entire  country.  Who  can  measure  the  harm  toourshops  and  our  homes, 
to  our  farms  and  our  commerce,  if  the  uncertainty  of  perpetual  tariff  aglta- 
ion  is  to  be  Inflicted  upon  the  country?    We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  abundant 
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hmrreflt;  we  »re  on  the  eve  of  a  rcvivul  of  general  prosperity.  Notblng*  stnnds 
In  our  way  but  the  dread  of  a  ch:inire  in  the  indu««trlal  syntem  which  hus 
wrought  such  wondor.4  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  with  the  power  of 
Increased  capital  will  work  still  irruator  marvels  of  prosperiiy  in  the  twenty 
years  to  come. 

Our  forelifn  relatione  favor  our  donientic  development.  We  are  at  peace 
wlih  the  world— at  poucro  uuon  a  !«o-ind  baii-*  with  no  unsettled  questions  of 
sutllcient  matrnitu  io  toemburniss  or  di-^tract  us.  Happily  removed  by  our 
freoffraphicnl  pustiion  fn>m  participation  or  Interest  in  those  quonions  of 
dynasty  or  bojindiry  which  ho  frequently  ilisturb  the  pence  of  Europe,  we  are 
left  to  cultivate  fricndlv  r«>latlons  with  nil.  and  ore  frcM;  from  possible  cntanjrie- 
mentH  in  the  qunrrel;«  of  any.  The  United  States  h  is  no  cause  and  no  desire 
to  enxratfe  in  conllict  wlthitny  power  on  otirth,  a'ld  wo  may  rest  in  assured 
confidence  that  no  power  dcMires  to  attacic  th'.>  United  States. 

With  the  nations  of  the  Western  ileniiAphere  wo  should  cultivate  closer  re- 
Irttionsand  forour  eominon  prosperity  and  advancement  we  should  Invite 
them  all  to  Join  with  \u  in  an  agreement  th  it,  for  the  future,  all  international 
troubles  in  North  or  South  America  shall  be  adjusted  by  Impartial  arbitration 
and  not  by  arni'^.  This  project  was  part  of  the  tixed  policy  of  President  Gar- 
field's administration,  and  it  should,  in  my  Jud^rment  be  renewed.  Its  accom- 
plishment on  this  (>i)ntineut  wouM  favoral>ly  atfeet  the  nations  k>e.vond  the 
sea,  anil  thus  powi»rfully  contribute  at  no  di-trant  day  to  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  the  philanihroiiic  and  Christian  prineiple  of  arbUnition.  The  effect 
even  of  HUKfri"4tlnir  it  for  the  Spani'^h  American  States  has  been  most  h-ippy 
and  has  increased  the  e'<nfldeuc(M)f  thosf  pcoplr*  in  our  friendly  disposition. 
It  fell  to  mv  lot  as  Sjjeretarvof  State,  in  .June.  1881,  to  quiet  apprehension  In 
the  IC«*publicof  Mexleo.  by  irivin;f  th(i  a><Huranee  in  an  otncial  dispatch  that 
•'there  is  not  the  faintest <1  'sir«;  in  the  UnittHl  States  for  territorial  exf^nsion 
south  of  the  Kio  Oraiide.  The  tu>undaries  of  the  two  Uepubllcs  have  been  es- 
tablisheil  in  eonfonnity  with  thf>  iK'st  Jurisdictional  Interests  of  both.  The 
line  of  demarkation  is  not  merely  cronventional.  It  is  more.  It  separates  a 
SpanlHh-Am(>ri<>an  pifmle  fn>m  a  Saxon- American  people.  It  divides  one 
great  nation  from  another  with  distinct  and  natural  finality.** 

We  seek  the  conquests  of  peace.  We  desire  to  extend  our  commerce,  and 
in  an  espeeial  deirree  with  our  friends  and  nel}rht>orrt  on  this  continent.  We 
have  not  im(>roved  ourixMations  with  Spani'th  America  as  wisely  and  as  per- 
flistf*ntly  as  we  miirht  have  drme.  For  more  than  a  Kcneration  the  sympathy 
of  those  countriet*  h»i«*  l>e«?n  alli»wed  to  drift  away  fn)m  us.  We  should  now 
malce  every  effort  to  vain  their  friendship.  Our  tra<le  with  them  is  already 
large.  Durintr  the  last  year  our  exenantres  in  th«  Western  Hemisphere 
amounted  to  ^KU. OX).  (HO— nearly  one-ft>urth  of  our  entire  foreign  commerce. 
To  those  who  may  he  dispusiHl  to  under-rate  the  value  of  our  tr.«do  with  the 
countries  of  North  an«i  South  Am(?rlcji,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  their  popu- 
Jation  is  neatly  or  ciulte  riO,0>ii),iKiO— and  that,  in  proportion  to  afrgre^ate  num- 
bers, we  import  nearly  double  a<<  much  from  them  as  we  do  from  Europe.  But 
the  result  of  the  whole  Arueriean  trade  is  in  a  hii^h  df*gree  unsntisfactory. 
The  imports  durln IT  the  past  year  exeeedec'  $2i"i.  (HK),  000,  while  the  export* 
were  less  than  $l-.'i,OOU.  000— showing  a  balance  auralnst  us  of  more  than  fIOO.> 
OOO.OUu.  But  the  money  does  not  go  to  Spanish  America.  We  send  large 
sums  to  Europe  in  coin  or  its  e<piivalent  to  pay  European  manufacturers  for 
the  goods  which  they  send  to  Spanish  America.  We  arc  but  paymasters  for 
this  cnoruioiiK  amount  annually  to  European  factors— an  amount  which  is  a 
serious  draft,  in  every  tlnaneial  depr<"4Sion,  upon  our  resources  of  specie. 

Can  not  this  condition  of  trade  In  great  part  be  changed?     Can  not  the 

market  for  our  products  be  greatly  enlarged?  We  have  made  a  beginning  in 
our  effort  to  improve  our  trade  relatituis  with  Mexico,  and  we  should  not 
be  oont(.*nt  until  similar  and  mutually  a(lvantag(>ous  arraniremcnt-i  have  been 
successively  made  with  every  nation  of  North  and  S^uth  America.  While  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  are  steadily  enlarginir  their  colonial  domination  In 
Asia  and  Africa,  it  is  the  cipeelal  province  of  this  country  to  improve  and  cx- 

Sand  its  trade  with  the  nations  of  AmeritJa.  No  field  promises  so  much.  No 
eld  has  b**en  cultivated  so  little.  Our  foreign  policy  should  be  an  American 
policy  in  its  broadent  and  most  comprehensive  sense— a  policy  of  peace,  of 
friendship,  of  commercial  enlargement. 

The  name  of  Amj.'rican  which  belongs  to  us  In  our  national  capacity  must 
always  exalt  the  Just  pri'le  of  patriotism,  ("itizenshlp  of  the  Uepublio  must 
be  the  pHUoply  an<l  safVguard  of  him  who  W(;ars  it.  The  American  citizen, 
rich  or  poor,  native  or  naturali/.ed.  white  or  colored,  must  everywhere  walk 
•ecure  in  his  personal  and  civil  right-*.  The  Kopublio  should  never  accept  a 
lesser  duty.  It  can  n(;vcr  assume  a  nobler  one.  than  the  protection  of  the  hum- 
blest man  who  owes  it  loyalty— protection  at  home,  and  proteotlion  which 
■hould  follow  him  abroad,  into  whatever  land  he  may  ffo  upon  a  Lawful  arrand 
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I  rooognize,  not  without  reerret,  tho  necessity  for  spoakioflr  of  two  seotions 
of  our  common  country.  But  the  roffret  diiuinlsbes  when  1  see  that  the  ele- 
ments which  sepanttt'd  them  are  fast  dli*appcarinff.  Prejudices  have  yielded 
and  are  yiohiiiif^.^vhile  a  growing  cordiality  warms  the  Southern  and  the  North- 
ern heart  alik(^  Can  any  one  doubt  that  between  the  sections  confidence  and 
esteem  are  to-day  more  marked  than  at  muv  period  in  the  sixty  years  preced- 
ing the  election  of  President  Lincoln?  This  is  the  result  in  part  of  time,  and 
in  pHrt  of  Republican  principles  upplled  under  the  favorable  conditions  of  un- 
iformity. It  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  change  these  intluonces  under 
which  Southern  comtuonweaiths  are  learning  to  vindicate  civil  rights,  and 
adapting  themselves  to  the  c<inditions  of  political  tranquility  and  industrial 
progress.  If  there  be  occasional  and  violent  outbreaks  in  the  south  against 
this  peaceful  progress,  the  public  opinion  of  tho  country  regards  them  as  ex- 
ceptional, and  hopefully  trusts  th.it  each  will  prove  the  last. 

The  bouth  needs  capital  and  occupation,  not  contioveisy.  As  much  as 
any  part  of  the  North,  the  South  needs  the  full  protection  of  the  revenue  laws 
whic^h  the  Hepublican  party  offers.  Some  of  the  Southern  States  have  already 
entered  upon  H  career  of  Industrial  development  and  pros))eritv.  These,  at 
least,  should  not  lend  their  electoral  votes  to  destroy  their  own  future. 

An  eflTort  to  unite  the  Southern  States  upon  issues  that  grow  out  of  the 
memories  of  the  war,  will  summon  the  Northern  States  to  combine  in  the  as- 
sertion of  thdt  nationality  which  was  their  inspiration  in  the  civil  struggle. 
And  thus  great  energies  which  should  be  united  In  a  common  industrial 
development  will  be  wasted  in  hurtful  strife.  The  Democratic  party  shows 
its* if  a  foe  to  Southern  prosperity  by  always  invoking  and  urging  Southern 
political  consolidation.  Such  a  policy  quenches  the  rlHlng  instinct  of  patriot- 
ism in  th(>  heart  of  the  Southern  youth;  it  revives  and  stimulates  prejudice; 
it  substitutes  the  spirit  of  barbaric  vengeance  for  tho  love  of  peace,  progress 
and  hnrmony.  « 

The  general  character  of  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  under  all 
adniinivtrationH  has  been  honorable.  In  the  one  supreme  test— the  collection 
and  cli8burH>nient  of  rtivenue— the  record  of  fidelity  has  never  t>een  surpassed 
in  any  nation.  With  the  almost  fabulous  sums  whicji  were  received  and  paid 
during  th<>  late  war,  scrupulous  Integrity  was  the  prevailing  rule.  Indeed, 
throughout  thiit  ti*ying  period,  it  can  be  said  to  the  honor  of  the  American 
name,  thtit  unfaithfulness  and  dishonesty  among  civil  officers  were  ai»  rare  as 
misconduct  and  cowardice  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  growth  of  this  countrv  has  eontlnu:illy  and  necessarily  enlarged  the. 
civil  service,  until  now  it  includes  a  vast  t)ody  of  oflScers.  Rules  and  methods 
of  appointment  which  prevailed  when  the  number  was  smaller  have  beiMi 
found  InsiK-nificunt  and  Impracticable,  and  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to 
separate  the  wrreat  mass  of  ministerial  officers  from  partisan  infiuence  and 
personal  control,  impartiality  in  the  mode  of  appointment  to  be  based  on 
qualitlcation  and  security  of  tenure  to  be  baned  on  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
are  the  two  endsto  beaccompliiihed.  The  public  business  will  be  aided  by 
separating  the  h^gislatlve  branch  of  the  government  from  all  control  of  ap- 
point nuMits,  and  the  executive  department  will  be  relieved  by  subjecting  ap- 
pointments to  fixed  rules,  and  thus  removing  them  from  the  caprices  of  fa- 
voritism. Itut  there  should  be  rigid  observance  of  the  law  which  gives  in  all 
rases  of  equal  competency  the  preference  to  the  soldiers  who  risked  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  Union. 

I  entered  Congress  in  1863,  and  in  a  somewhat  prolonged  service  I  never 
found  it  expedietit  to  request  or  recommend  the  r<?inoval  of  a  civil  otficer  ex- 
cept in  four  instances,  and  then  for  non-political  reasons  which  were  instantly 
conclusive  with  the  appointing  power.  The  otlicers  in  the  district,  appolntcnS 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1801  upon  the  recommendation  of  my  prt*dec«?ssor,  serve*!, 
as  a  lule,  until  death  or  resignation.  I  adopted,  at  the  bei^inning  of  my  ser- 
vice iho  t4»Ht  of  competitive  examination  for  appointments  H)  West  Point  and 
maintained  it  so  long  as  1  had  the  right  by  law  to  nominate  a  cadet,  in  the 
case  of  raanj'  officers  I  found  that  the  present  law,  which  arbitrarily  limits  the 
term  of  tho  commission,   offered  a  constant  temptation  to  changes  for  mere 

f>oliticaI  reasons.    I  have  publicly  expressed  the  belief  that  the  essential  mod- 
flcation  of  that  law  wouldf  be  in  many  respects  advantageous. 

My  observation  in  the  Department  of  State  confirmed  the  conclusion  of 
my  legislative  experience,  and  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  the 
rule  of  impartial  appointment  might  with  advantage  be  oarri(?d  beyond  any 
existing  provision  of  the  <'ivil  service  law.  It  should  be  applied  to  appoint- 
ments in  the  consular  service.  Consuls  should  be  commercial  sentinels- 
encircling  the  globe  with  watchfulness  for  their  country's  inter<»sts.  Their 
intelligence  of  competency  become,  therefore,  matters  of  great  public  con- 
cern. No  man  should  be  appointed  to  an  American  i-onsulate,  who  Is  not  well 
instructed  in  the  histor>'  and  resources  of  his  own  country  and  in  the  require- 
ments and  language  of  commerce  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.    Tb« 
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same  rule  should  be  applied  even  more  riflridly  to  Secretaries  of  Leffatfon  in 
our  Dipiomatic  sorvic*e.  The  people  have  the  rlflrht  to  the  most  efflcient 
airents  in  the  disetinrtre  of  iho  public  businefls  and  the  appointing  power 
should  r(*Mrttnl  this  iis  the  prior  uml  ulterior  con.sideration. 

Ueliirious  illMTty  in  the  rlK-ht  of  (?vc*ry  citizen  of  the  Republic.  Congress 
Isforbiddvn  h3' tho  i'«)ii<iititucion  to  mak(*:inyliiw  ''rospccting  the  establish- 
ment of  rfiiKion,  or  prohibitindT  the  free  exorcise  thereof."  Foracentury, 
under  thlH  i^uuruntee,  Pn>tosta[it  and  Catholic,  .Tcvr  and  Gentile,  have 
worhhipi'd  (lod  aix'ontiiifr  to  the  dictates  of  oonflcionco.  But  religious  liberty 
murtt  not  be  perverted  to  the  Justitlcution  of  otrt*n.se<<  against  the  law.  A 
n>llgiou*4  se<*t,  Hiroriyrly  intn^ntrhed  in  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  and 
Kpreading  rapidly  into  fotir  other  Tcjrriiories,  claims  the  right  to  destroy  the 
great  Ha f«*triiard  and  muniment  of  scK-iai  order,  and  to  practice  as  a  religious 
privdege  that  which  is  a  crime  puiiirthed  with  seven*  penalty  in  every  State 
<if  the  I'nliMi.  Th(!  sacnniness  and  unity  of  the  family  mu!)t  be  preserved  as 
the  foundation  of  all  civil  government,  as  the  source  of  orderly  administra- 
tioD.as  tlK'  sun>st  icuarant^'c  of  moral  purity. 

The  claim  of  the  .Mormcms  that  th(;y  are  divinely  authorized  to  practice 
polytramy  should  no  more  l>e  admitted  than  the  claim  of  certain  neathen 
trilK's,  if  they  should  come  among  us,  to  continue  the  rite  of  human  sacriflce. 
The  law  does  not  interfen^  with  what  a  man  believes:  it  talces  cognizance 
oiilvof  what  h(>  does.  Ah  citizens,  the  Mormons  are  entitled  to  the  same  eivU 
rights  as  others  and  to  these  they  must  be  confined.  Polygamy  can  never 
rei'fdve  national  sanction  or  toleration  by  admitting  the  community  that 
upholds  it  iis  a  state  in  the  Union.  Like  others,  the  Mormons  must  learn 
that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  ceases  where  the  rights  of  society  begin. 

The  people  of  the  Unite<I  States,  though  often  urged  ano  tempted,  have 
never  seriously  contemplated  the  rcHJOgniilon  of  any  other  money  than  gold 
and  silver— and  currency  directly  (;ontn>vertil)le  into  them.  They  have  not 
done  so,  ttiey  will  not  do  so.  under  any  necessity  less  pressing  than  that  of  des- 
lienite  war.  The  one  special  requisite  for  the  completion  of  our  monetary  sjrs- 
tem  is  tb4'  llxing  of  the  relative  values  of  silver  and  gold. 

The  large  usftof  silver  as  the  money  of  account  among  Asiatic  nations, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  world,  gives  the 
weiirhtiest  reasons  for  an  international  agreement  In  the  premises.  Our  gov- 
<Tnment  should  not  cease  to  urge  this  measuni  until  a  common  standard  of 
value  shall  be  reached  and  established — a  standard  that  shall  enable  the  United 
States  to  use  the  silver  from  its  mines  as  an  auxiliary  to  gold  in  settling  the 
balances  of  commer<*ial  exchange. 

The  strength  of  the  Uepublio  is  increased  by  the  multiplication  of  land- 
holders. Our  laws  should  look  t4)  the  judicious  encouragement  of  actual  set- 
tlers on  the  publit^  domain,  which  should  henceforth  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  those  seeking  homes.  The  tendency  to  consolidate  largo 
tracts  of  land  inth(i  ownership  of  individuals  or  corporations  should,  with 
proper  reganl  to  vested  ritrhts,  be  discouraged.  One  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  far  less  profitable  to  the  nation  in  every 
way  than  when  its  ownership  is  divided  among  l.OUO  men.  The  evil  of  per- 
mitting large  tracts  of  the  national  domain  to  1>e  consolidated  and  controlled 
by  the  few  against  the  many  is  enhanced  when  the  persons  controlling  it  are 
aliens.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  public  land  should  be  disposed  of  only  to  actual 
settlers  and  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic,  or  willing  to  become  so. 

Among  our  national  interests  one  languishes— the  foreign  carry! nwr-trade. 
It  was  very  seriously  crippled  incur  civil  war, and  another  blow  was  rflven  to 
it  <n  the  general  substitution  of  steam  for  sail  in  ocean  traflic.  With  a  frontage 
on  the  two  frreat  rxreans,  with  a  fnMghtage  larger  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
we  have  every  iuflucement  to  restore  our  navigation.  Yet  the  government 
has  hitherto  refused  its  help.  A  small  share  of  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  government  to  railways  and  to  manufacturers,  and  a  small  share  of  the 
capital  and  the  zeal  triven  by  our  citizens  to  those  enterprises  would  have  car- 
ried our  ships  to  every  sea  and  to  every  port.  A  law  just  enacted  removes 
some  of  the  bunic^ns  upon  our  navigation  and  inspires  hope  tbat  this  great  in- 
terest may  at  last  receive  its  du<*  share  of  attention.  All  efforts  in  this  dlreo- 
tion  should  r<*ceive  encouragement. 

This  survey  of  our  condition  as  a  nation  reminds  us  that  material  pros- 
perity is  but  a  mockery  if  it  does  not  tend  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
A  free  ballot  is  the  safeguard  of  Kepublican  institutions,  without  which  no 
national  w^elfare  is  assured  A  popular  election,  honestly  conducted,  embodies 
the  very  maj<'sty  of  true  government.  Ten  millions  of  voters  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  pendlna-  contest.  The  safety  of  the  Republic  rests  upon  the  integ- 
rity of  the  ba<lot,upon  the  security  of  suffrage  to  the  citizen.  To  deposit  a 
fntudulent  vote  is  no  worse  crime  against  constitutional  liberty  than  to  ob- 
struct the  deposit  of  an  honest  vote.  He  who  corrupts  suffrage  strikes  at  the 
very  root  of  free  government.  He  is  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Republic.   He  for- 
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8:et8  that  in  tTamplinff  upon  the  rights  of  othen  he  fatally  Imperfls  hfa  own 
rlifhtB.  **It  is  a  ffood  laud  which  the  Lord  our  God  dotb  give  us,  **  but  we  can 
maintain  our  beiTtage  only  by  guarding  with  vigilance  tbe  source  of  popular 
power.    I  am,  with  great  respect.  .     Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  G.  BLAINB. 

LOGAN'S  LETTER  OP  ACCEPTANCE. 

WAsniNOTON,  D.  C,  July  19,  1884. 
TO  the  Hon,  John  II.  Eendenon,  Chaiiman  of  the  Committee: 

Dkak  SiK.—Havinir  received  fnmi  you  on  th(>24tb  of  June  the  oflBclal  notfU- 
catlf  n  ol  my  n<  mination  by  the  NHtionnl  Kepublican  Convention  xs  the  H^ 
publican  candidate  for  Vice-President  of  tbe  Uniicd  states,  and  considering 
ft  to  be  ihe  dutv  of  every  man  devutinK  biniseit  toihe  public  service  to  as- 
sune  any  positlun  to  wbicb  be  mny  be  called  by  tbe  voice  of  his  countrymen, 
I  accept  the  nomination  with  a  grateful  bcart  and  a  deep  sense  of  its  responsi- 
bilities*; and  if  elected  bhall  endeavor  to  discharge  the  dutiesof  tho  office  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

The  bonor,  as  is  well  understood,  was  wholly  unsoupbt  by  me.  That  It  was 
tcnde.cd  by  the  representatives  of  the  party,  in  a  manner  so  datteiiug,  wlU 
■erve  to  liMbten  whatever  labors  I  may  bo  called  upon  to  perform. 

AltbcuKh  tbe  varleiv  of  subjects  toveied  in  the  ver>' excellent  and  vigorous 
declaiation  of  principles  adopted  by  tbe  late  Convention  prohibits,  upon  an 
occH^ion  caJling  for  brevity  ul  cxpieti^ion,  that  lull  einboratlon  of  which  they 
are  susceptit»le,  I  avail  myself  of  party  uttatte  lo  Hiirnlly  my  approval  of  the 
various  resolutions  of  the  platform,  and  to  discush  them  briefly. 

Tbe  resdlutious  of  the  plutform  declarirg  for  a  levy  of  sucb  duties  **as  to 
afford  Fecurity  to  our  divurHitled  indusiries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and 
waKCSof  tbe  iHl)or  r,  to  thoend  that  active  hnd  intelligent  labor,  as  well  as 
capital,  may  have  its  Just  reward,  and  toe  laboring  man  his  full  share  in  the 
national  prosperity,"  meets  my  hearty  approval. 

If  tbei*e  be  a  nation  on  the  face  of  tbe  earth  which  might.  If  it  were  a  desir- 
able ti  Ing,  build  a  wall  upon  its  every  biuindury  line,  deny  communication 
to  all  tbe  world,  and  pi*oceed  to  live  upoti  ltd  own  i^esources  and  productions, 
tbat  nation  is  tbe  U-iied  t^tates.  There  is  bardly  a  I-  gitimatc  nee  ssity  of  civil- 
izod  communities  which  c»in  not  bo  produced  from  tho  extraordinary  resources 
of  our  seveml  s^taites  and  Terrliories,  with  tboir  manufactories,  mines,  farms. 
timt)ei>lands.  and  wat- r  ways.  This  citcunistance.  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  tbiit  our  form  of  government  is  entirely  unique  amonK"  tbe  nation?  of 
tbe  word,  makes  It  uiter  y  absurd  to  Institute  comparisons  between  our  own 
economic  syhtem.s  and  tb<  so  of  other  governments,  and  especially  to  attempt 
to  borrow  systems  from  thom.  We  stand  a:ono  in  our  circumstances,  our 
forces,  our  poFslbiiitiep,  and  our  aspirations. 

In  all  r<ucc('rtst\il  vovernment  it  is  a  prime  requisite  tbat  capital  and  labor 
should  be  u])on  tbe  best  terms,  and  that  both  should  enjov  tbe  highest  attain- 
able pnisperity.  If  there  be  a  disturbance  of  tho  Just  •►alinoe  between  th  'm, 
one  or  the  other  suffers,  and  dissatisfaction  follows,  which  is  barmful  to  both. 

Tbe  lessons  furni.^bod  by  tbe  comparatively  short  history  of  our  own  national 
llle  have  been  too  much  overlooked  by  our  people.  The  fundamental  article 
in  the  old  Democrat  c  creed  proclaimed  almost  absolute  free  trade,  and  this, 
too.  no  more  than  a  quarter  or  a  eeniury  ago.  Tho  low  condition  of  our 
national  eie<lft.  the  flnaneial  and  bu*<ines8  uncertointics  and  general  lack  of 

f>n>8perily  under  that  system,  can  be  remembered  by  evciy  man  now  in  middle 
ife. 

Although  in  the  great  numberof  reforms  instituted  by  tbe  Uepublioan  psrty, 
sullieient  oredlt  has  not  been  publicly  awardoti  to  that  of  tariff  leform,  its 
b«  n»'fl'8  have,  nevcrthe'esa,  been  felt  throuirhout  tho  land.  The  principle 
underlying  this  measure  has  been  in  proLM'S-*  of  gradual  development  by  the 
Kepublican  party  duiing  the  comparatively  bri«  f  peiiod  ol  its  power,  and  to- 
day a  p  Milon  of  Its  antiqiMiUd  Democratic  opponents  make  unwilling  conces- 
sion to  the  correetnciss  of  the  diK'tilne  of  an  e(initably  adjusted  protective 
tariff,  by  following  slowly  In  its  footsteps,  though  a  very  long  way  In  tho  rear. 

'J  he  principle  involved  None  of  no  gieat  obsetirity,  ond  <'an  be  readily  com- 
pnlwuuled  bv  any  intelligent  person  ealtnly  relieeting  upon  it.  The  political 
an<l  sturial  sysienisof  ourirade-competlnjr  nations  have  crt*ar<d  working  classes 
misenible  in  tli<*  extreme.  T  hey  receive  the  mertrst  stipend  for  their  daily 
toll,  and  in  the  great  expense  of  the  neecs>itlr»s  of  life,  are  deprived  of  those 
c<nnforts  of  clothing.  hou>*ing  and  health-producing  focd  with  which  whole- 
some mental  and  social  iccreation  can  alone  make  existence  happy  and  de- 
sirab  o. 

Now;  If  the  products  of  those  countries  nre  to  be  placed  In  our  markets, 
along-iide  of  American  prodneia,  either  the  American  capitalist  must  suffer 
In  his  legitimate  proflrs,  or  ho  must  make  the  American  laborer  suffer,  in  the 
attempt  tocompcte  with  the  specloti  of  labor  above  referred  to.    In  the  caaa 
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Of  A  SQbstantlal  reduction  of  paj,  tbero  can  be  no  oompenmtlnr  adrantaires 
for  the  American  laborer,  because  ibe  articles  of  dally  consumption  whlob  he 
usee— with  the  exception  of  articles  not  produced  In  the  United  States,  and 
easy  of  beinir  specially  provided  tor,  as  coffee  and  tea— are  g'rown  in  our  coun- 
try, and  would  not  be  affected  in  price  by  a  lowering  in  duties.  Therefore, 
while  ho  would  receive  less  for  his  iat)or,  his  cost  uf  Jiving  would  not  be  de- 
creased. lieinRT  practically  placed  unon  the  pay  of  the  European  laborer,  our 
own  would  be  deprive<>  of  facilities  for  educating'  and  sustaining  his  family 
respectably;  he  would  be  8horn  of  the  proper  opportunities  of  self-improve- 
ment, and  his  value  as  a  citizen,  charged  with  a  portion  of  the  obligations  of 
Government,  would  be  lessened:  the  moral  tone  of  the  lat>oring  classes  would 
Buffer,  and  in  turn  the  interests  of  capital,  au'l  the  well  being  of  orderly  citl* 
sens  in  general,  would  be  menaced,  while  one  evil  woul(^  react  upon  anofher 
until  there  wuld  be  a  general  disturbance  of  the  whole  community.  The  true 
problem  of  aogood  and  stable  government  is  how  to  infuse  prosperity  amony 
all  classes  of  people— the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  the 
laborer  alike.  Such  prof^perity  is  a  preventive  of  crime,  a  security  of  capi* 
tai  and  the  very  best  giiaruntc<.>  of  general  peace  and  happiness.    , 

1  he  obvious  policy  of  our  government  is  to  protect  both  capital  and  labor  by 
a  pn)per  imponition  of  duties.  This  protection  should  extend  to  every  ariiclo 
of  AmericMu  production  which  goes  to  tiulld  up  the  general  prosperity  of  our 
people.  The  National  Convention,  in  view  of  the  spt'Cial  dangers  menacing 
the  wool  int4'rests  of  the  United  Sttites,  deemed  it  wise  to  adopt  a  separate 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  its  propter  protection.  This  industry  is  a  very 
large  and  important  one.  The  necessary  legislation  to  sustain  this  industry 
upon  a  proper  basis  should  be  extended. 

NO  one  nalizes  more  fully  than  myself  the  great  delicacy  and  difOculty  of 
adjusting  a  taritr  so  nicely  and  euuitably  aa  to  protect  every  home  industry, 
sustain  every  class  of  American  labor,  prOtnote  to  the  highest  point  the  great 
agricultural  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  to  one  and  mU  the  advan- 
tages pertaining  to  foreign  production  not  in  competition  with  our  own,  thus 
not  only  building  up  our  foreign  commerce,  but  taking  measures  to  carry  it 
Id  our  own  bottoms. 

Difficult  us  this  work  appears,  and  really  19,  it  is  susceptible  of  aooomplish- 
ment  by  patient  snd  intelligent  labor,  and  to  no  hands  can  it  bo  committed 
with  as  great  assurance  of  success  as  to  those  of  the  Uepublican  party. 

The  Ki-publican  party  is  the  indisputable  author  of  a  financial  and  monetary 
system  which  it  is  safe  to  say  has  never  before  t>een  equaled  by  that  of  any 
oth**r  nation. 

Under  the  operation  of  our  system  of  finance  the  country  was  safely  carried 
through  an  extended  and  expensive  war,  with  a  national  credit  which  has 
risen  hlglier  and  higher  with  each  succeeding  year,  until  now  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  is  surpassed  by  that  of  no  other  nati<«n,  while  its  securities, 
at  a  constantly-increasing  premium,  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  investors  In 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  system  of  curn-ncy  is  most  admirable  in  construction.  While  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  bill  circulation  attach  to  it,  every  doliarof  paper  represents 
a  dollar  of  the  world's  money-ftandards,  and  as  long  as  the  just  and  wise 
policy  of  the  Republican  party  is  continued,  there  can  be  no  impairment  of 
the  nntional  credit.  Therefore,  under  present  laws  relating  thereto.  It  will 
be  impossiblefor  any  man  to  lose  h  penny  in  the  bonds  or  bills  of  the  United 
States  or  in  bilis  of  the  Nntional  Banks. 

The  advantage  of  having  a  btink  note  in  the  house  which  will  be  as  good  la 
the  morning  a«*  it  was  i  he  night  before,  should  be  appreciated  bv  all. 

The  convertibility  of  the  currency  should  be  maintained  Intact,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  international  standard  Hmong  all  commercial  Nations, 
fixing  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  coinage,  would  be  a  measure  of 
peculiar  ndvnntuge. 

The  subjects  embraced  In  the  resolutions  respectively  looking  to  the  promo- 
tion of  our  inter-Stnte  and  foreign  commerce  and  to  the  matter  of  our  foreign 
relat  ons  are  fmught  with  the  greatest  importance  to  cur  people. 

In  respect  to  inter-State  c<imnierce,  there  is  much  to  Ix)  desired  In  the  way 
of  equitable  raies  and  facilities  of  transportation,  thai  commerce  may  flow 
freely  between  the  States  themselves,  diversity  of  industries  and  employ- 
ments be  promoted  In  all  sections  of  our  counlrj'.nnd  that  the  great  granaries 
and  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  interior  may  be  en  bled  to  send 
their  products  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  to  foreign  countries,  reli#ved  of 
vexatious  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  matters  of  which  it  may  cmphsti- 
oally  be  said,  **time  is  money,"  and  a'so  of  u n just  charges  upon  ai  tides 
destined  to  meet  close  competition  f  i  om  the  products  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 

As  to  our  foreign  commerce,  the  enormous  growth  of  our  industries,  and 
our  surprising  production  of  corealsand  other  necessities  of  life.  Imperatively 
require  that  Immediate  and  effective  means  be  taken  through  peaoefui* 
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orderly,  and  coDservative  methods  to  open  markets,  which  have  been  and  are 
now  monopolized  largroiy  by  other  Nations.  This  more  particularly  relatea  to 
our  Bister  republics  of  Spanish  America,  as  also  to  our  friends,  the  people  of 
the  Bruziliun  empire. 

The  republics  of  Spanish  America  are  allied  to  us  by  the  very  cloaestand 
warmest  feelinKS,  based  ifpon  similarity  of  institutions  and  government, 
common  Hspirution**  and  mutual  hopes.  The  **Great  Republic,"  as  they 
proudly  term  the  United  States,  is  looked  upon  bv  their  people  with  affeo- 
tlonate  admiration  and  as  (he  model  for  them  to  build  upon,  and  we  should 
cultivate  lietweenthem  and  ourselves  closer  commercial  relations,  which  will 
bind  ail  togtjther  by  the  ties  of  friendly  Intt^rcourso  and  mutual  advanta^. 
Further  than  this,  beintr  small  commonwealths,  in  the  military  and  naval 
sefise  of  the  European  powers,  they  look  to  us  as,  at  least,  a  moral  defender 
against  a  system  of  territorial  and  other  encroachments  which,  agrgrossive  in 
the  past,  has  not  been  abandoned  at  this  day.  Diplomacy  and  intrigue  have 
done  much  more  to  wrest  the  commerce  ol  Spanisb  America  from  the  United 
States  than  has  letritimato  commercial  competition. 

PoliticHUy  wo  should  be  bound  to  the  Hepubllcs  of  our  continent  by  the 
closest  ties,  and  communication  by  ships  and  railroads  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  consistent  with  a  wise  and  conservative  public 
policy.  Above  all,  we  should  be  upon  such  terms  of  friendship  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  national  misunderstandings  between  ourselves  and  any  of 
the  members  of  the  American  Kepublican  family.  The  best  method  to 
promote  uninterru])ted  peace  between  one  and  all  would  lie  in  the  meeting  of 
a  general  conference  or  congress,  whereby  an  agreement  to  submit  all  in- 
ternational  differences  to  the  peaceful  decision  of  friendly  arbitration  might 
be  reached . 

An  agreement  of  this  kind  would  give  to  our  sister  Republics  confidence  in 
each  other  and  in  us,  closer  communication  would  at  once  ensue.*  reciprocally 
advantageous  commercial  treaties  might  bo  made,  when>by  much  of  the 
commerce  which  now  flows  across  the  Atlsntic  would  s(>ek  its  legitimate^ 
channels,  and  inure  to  the  greater  prosperity  of  all  the  American  common- 
wealths. The  full  advantages  of  a  policy  of  this  nature  could  not  be  stated 
in  a  brief  discussion  like  the  present. 

The  United  States  has  grown  to  be  a  Government  representing  more  than 
fifty  million  people,  and  in  every  sense,  excepting  that  of  mer<.»  naval  power, 
is  one  i)f  the  first  nations  of  the  world.  As  such,  its  citizenship  should  be 
valuable,  entitling  its  possessors  to  protection  in  every  qua rter of  the  globe. 
I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  that  our  Government  should  construct 
enormous  fleets  of  approved  iron-clads  and  maintain  a  commensurate  body  of 
seamen  in  order  to  place  ourselves  on  a  war-footing  with  the  military  and 
naval  powers  of  Eun)pe.  Such  a  course  would  not  be  compatible  with  the 
peaceful  policy  of  our  country,  though  it  seems  absunl  that  we  have  not  the 
effective  means  to  repel  a  wanton  invasion  of  our  coast  and  give  protection  to 
our  coast  towns  and  citlc?s  against  any  power.  The  groat  moral  force  of  our 
t^)nntry  is  so  universally  recognized  as  to  render  an  appeal  to  arms  by  us, 
either  in  protection  of  our  (Citizens  abroad  or  in  recognition  of  any  Just 
inierniitionul  rivlit,  quite  improbable.  What  we  most  need  in  this  direction 
is  a  ftrrn  and  vi»rorous  as^Jertion  of  every  right  and  privilege  belonging  to  our 
Government  or  its  citiz<jn«,  as  well  as  an  equally  firm  assertion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  the  general  family  of  American  Hepublics  situa* 
ted  upon  This  continent,  when  opposed,  if  ever  they  should  be,  by  the 
diff<'rent  systems  of  Governnient  ui)<»n  another  continent. 

A  n  Hppciil  to  the  right  by  such  a  GovernnH»nt  as  ours  could  not  be  disregard- 
ed by  uny  cl^  llizc  d  nst  on.  Jn  thetientyof  "Washington  we  led  the  world  tothe 
menns  ol  cscnpe  f  n  in  the  horiois  ot  war,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  era  when 
all  Ititt^  I  national  dillerences  shall  be  decided  by  peacclulMrbitration  is notfaroir 

The  central  idea  of  a  hepublican  iorm  ot  government  is  the  rule  of  the 
whole  people  as  opposed  to  the  other  lorms  which  rest  upon  a  privileged  class. 

Our  forefathers,  in  the  attempt  to  erect  a  new  Go\ernnient  which  might 
represent  the  advanced  thought  of  the  world  at  that  period  upon  the  subject 
of  goviTnnicntal  ii'form,  adqpted  the  idea  of  the  people's  sovereignty,  and 
thus  laid  the  basis  ot  our  present  Rcpiit)lic.  Whiletechnically  a  Government 
ot  th«.'  people,  it  was  m  strlcmess  only  a  Government  of  a  poition  of  the 
people,  e-xclnding  from  all  participation  a  cert^dn  other  portion,  held  in  a 
c'»n<lirion  of  absolute,  despotic,  and  hopless  servitude,  the  parallel  to  whioh, 
lortilbately,  does  not  now  exist  in  any  modern  christian  Nation. 

With  the  cnlniituition.  however,  ol  another  cycle  of  advanced  thought,  the 
American  Republic  sudd«*nly  assumed  the  full  character  of  a  government  of 
the  whole  people,  and  four  million  human  croituros  emerged  from  the  con- 
dition of  bondsmen  to  the  full  st^^tus  of  freemen,  theoretically  invested  with 
the  same  civil  and  political  rights  possesse<1  by  their  former  masters.  The  sub- 
sequent legislation  which  guaranteed  by  every  legal  title  the  citizenship  and 
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fan  equality  before  the  law  in  all  respects  of  this  previously  disfranchised 
people,  amply  covers  the  rrquiremcnti)  and  M>cures  to  them,  so  far  as  k'^isla- 
tlon  can,  the  prlvlloff(>s  of  American  citizenship.  But  the  difnRreeable  fact 
of  the  case  is,  that  while,  tht»<)r<'tLnIly,  we  are  in  the  enj<iynient  of  a  (Jovern- 
ment  of  the  whole  people,  prnetieally  wo  are  almost  as  tar  from  it  as  we  were 
in  the  ante-bellum  nays  of  iiie  itepublic.  There  are  but  a  few  leading  and  in- 
disputable facts  which  cover  the  wh<  >le  statement  of  the  case.  In  many  of  the 
Southern  States  the  colorcMl  population  is  in  large  excess  of  the  white.  The 
colored  people  are  Kepublieaiis,  us  are  niHo  a  considerable  portion  of  the  white 
people.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  latter  are  Democrats,  in  the  face  t>f 
this  incontestihlc  truth  tn(«f>  States  Invarlahly  return  Di'mocrutic  majoriiie*. 
In  other  StaU's  of  the  South  the  eolon-d  people,  although  not  h  majority,  loi  m 
a  very  considerable  bmly  of  the  population,  and  with  the  white  Hepuolieiins 
are  numerically  in  ex<'i  Hs  f>f  the  DeniocratB.  yet  precisely  the  same  political 
result  obtains— the  DeiiuMMatU;  party  iiivarlal>ly  carrying  the  elections.  It  Is 
not  even  thought  advlHiiMo  t<>  allow  an  «>ecHsional  or  unimportant  election  to 
be  carried  by  tho  Hepublieaiis  h*  u  "blind"  or  as  a  stroke  ol  finess(\ 

Careful  and  impartial  inxestigation  has  shown  these  results  to  follow  the 
systematic  exercises  ol  physieal  intiiuidation  and  violence,  conjoined  with  tho 
most  shameful  devices  ever  i)rHCtlce<l  in  the  name  of  five  elecii»»nH.  So  con- 
firmed has  this  result  l)ecomc  that  we  arc»  brought  face  to  faee  with  tho  extra- 
ordinary political  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  of  the  South  relies  almost 
entirely  upon  the  methods  stated  for  its  succi'ss  in  National  elections. 

This  unlawful  perversion  of  the  popular  franchise,  which  1  desire  to  state 
dispassionately,  and  in  a  manner  comiKiriing  with  the  proper  dignity  of  the 
occasion,  is  one  of  deep  gravity  to  the  American  people— in  a  double  sense. 

First.  Itiqin  violation,  open,  direct,  and  flagrant,  of  theprimnry  principle 
npon  which  our  (Jovernment  is  supposed  to  resit,  viz:  that  the  control  of  the 
Government  is  partlcipnte<l  In  by  all  legally  qualified  citizens,  in  acconlanee 
with  the  plan  of  popular  government^  that  majorities  mut>t  rule  in  the 
decision  of  all  questions. 

Second.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  the  States  wherein 
are  particularly  centered  the  great  wealth  an(^  industries  of  the  Nation,  and 
which  pay  an  overwhelming  portion  of  the  National  taxes.  The  immen$>e  ag^ 
gregation  of  interests  em bra(  (h1  within,  and  the  enormously  greater  popula- 
tion of  these  other  States  of  the  Union,  arc  subjected  every  four  years  to  the 
dangers  of  a  wholly  fraudulent  show  of  numerical  strength. 

Under  this  system  minorities  actually  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of  National 
affairs,  and  though  up  to  thix  time  success  has  not  attended  their  efforts  to 
elect  a  President,  yet  success  has  Iieen  so  p<*rilously  imminent  as  to  encourage 
a  repetition  of  the  effort  at  each  quadrennial  election,  and  to  subject  theintcr- 
esta  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people.  North  and  South,  to  the  haz- 
ards of  illegal  subversion. 

The  stereotyp<»d  argument  in  refutation  of  these  plain  truths  is.  that  If  the 
Republican  element  were  really  in  the  majority  they  could  not  be  deprived  of 
their  rights  and  privileges  by  a  minority;  but  neither  statistics  of  population, 
nor  the  unavoidable  logic  of  the  situation,  can  be  overridden  orescsped.  The 
colored  people  of  the  South  have  recently  emerged  from  the  bondage  of  their 
present  political  oppressors;  they  havf>  had  but  few  of  the  advantages  of  e<lu- 
cation  which  might  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  whites. 

As  1  have  heretofore  mainraine<l,  in  ortler  to  achieve  the  ideal  perfection  of 
a  popular  Government,  it  is  abs<»lutely  necessary  that  the  mas^es  should  1h» 
eaucated.  This  proposition  applieai  itself  with  lull  force  to  the  eolore<i  |>eople 
of  the  South.  They  must  have  betieretlucatitmal  advantages,  and  thus  be  en- 
abled to  become  tno  intellectual  peers  of  their  white  brethren,  us  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  alr(?ady  an-.  A  liberal  school  system  should  be  provided  for 

Ithe  rising  generation  r>f  the  South,  and  the  colon*d  people  be  made  as  capable 
of  exercising  thn<)utiesor  electors  as  the  white  people.  In  the  meaniime  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  National  (Jovernment  to  go  beyond  re«»oluilons  and  divlara- 
tlonson  the  subject  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  lie  in  its  power  to  secure 
the  absolute  freedom  of  national  elections  everywhere,  to  the  end  that  our 
.  Congress  may  cease  to  contain  members  repres<;ntliig  fictitious  majorities  of 
their  people,  thus  misdirecting  the  popular  will  concerning  untional  legisla- 
tion, and  especially  to  the  <.'ndthat,  in  presidential  contests,  the  great  busi- 
ness and  other  interests  of  the  countr}'  may  not  be  placed  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, lest  an  unscrupulous  minority  should  succeed  in  stifling  the  wishes  of  tho 
majority.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  tho  last  resolution  of  tho  Chicago 
platform,  measures  should  be  taken  at  once  to  remedy  this  great  evil. 

Under  our  liberal  institutions  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  every  nation  have 
been  welcomed  to  a  home  in  our  midst,  and  on  oompliancc  with  our  laws  to  co- 
operation In  our  Oovernment.  While  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Kepublican  party  to 
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encourage  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  and  offer  them  faollltles  for  beoom- 
log  useful  and  intelligent  citizens  in  the  iegnl  dellniti«)n  of  the  term,  the  partj 
has  never  contemplated  the  admission  of  a  class  of  Pervile  people  who  are  not 
only  unable  to  comprehend  our  instituiions,  but  indisposed  to  become  a  part 
of  our  National  family  or  to  embnico  any  hig'faer  civilization  than  their  own. 
To  admit  such  Immigrants  would  be  onlv  to  throw  a  retarding  element  into  the 
very  path  of  our  progress.  Our  legislation  should  t>e  amply  protective  against 
this  danger,  and  if  not  sufficiently  so  now  should  be  made  so  to  tJie  full  extent 
allowed  Dv  our  treaties  with  friendly  jwwers. 

The  subject  of  civil  service  administration  is  a  problem  that  has  occupied 
the  earnest  thought  of  Htatesmen  for  a  iiuiiiber  of  years  past,  and  the  record 
will  show  that  towards  its  solution  many  results  of  a  valuable  and  compre- 
hensive character  have  been  attained  by  the  UepubiitMin  party  since  its  acces- 
sion to  power.  In  the  partisan  warftuHi*  nuide  upon  the  latter  with  the  view  of 
weakening  it  in  the  public  eontldenets  a  vreut  deal  has  been  alleged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  abu^e  of  the  civil  siMvice.  the  party  making  the  Indiscriminate 
charges  seeming  to  have  entirely  forgotten  that  it  was  under  the  fullsway 
of  the  Democratic  organization  that  the  motto  *'To  the  victors  belong  the 
ipoils"  became  a  e-ar  linal  article  in  the  Demoeratic  creed. 

With  the  determination  t(»  elevate  our  governmental  administration  to  a 
standard  of  Justice,  excellence  and  putilii*  morality,  theUepublioan  partv  has 
sedulously  endeavored  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  system  which  shall  reach  the 
highest  perfection  under  the  i)lastic  haiulof  tiincand  accumulating oxperinoe. 
The  problem  is  one  of  far  greater  intrieaey  than  appears  upon  its  superficial 
consideration,  and  embraces  the  sub-questions  of  how  to  avoid  the  abuses 
possible  to  the  lodgement  of  an  immen.se  number  of  appointments  in  the 
nands  of  the  Executive;  of  how  to  fiive  encouratrement  and  to  provoke  emu- 
lation in  the  various  (Government  empU»yees.  in  order  that  tbey  may  strive  for 
proficiency  and  rest  their  hopes  of  advaneement  uTn>n  the  attributes  of  official 
merit,  good  conduct,  and  exemplary  honesty;  and  how  best  to  avoid  the  evils 
«of  creating  a  pnvilejred  class  in  the  (ioveriim«»nt  service,  who,  in  imitation  of 
European  prototypes,  may  irradualiy  lose  all  proficiency  and  value  in  the 
belief  that  they  possess  a  lifo-culling  oiily  to  be  taken  away  in  case  of  some 
flair  rant  al>use. 

The  thinlclng,  earnest  men  of  the  Uopublican  party  have  made  no  mere 
wonly  demonstration  upon  this  subjfei;  l)ut  they  have endeavord  to  quietly 

J»erform  that  which  their  oppontMits  are  eonsrantly  promising  without  per- 
orming.  Under  :t<MHiblieaii  rule  the  result  has  been  that,  without  engrnft- 
ingany  of  theobJei'iional>le  features  of  the  i-iiiropean  systems  upon  our  own, 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  even  nipl«l  elevation  of  the  civil  service  in  all  of 
lis  departments,  until  it  (ran  now  be  state  i,  without  fear  of  successful  oontrar 
diction,  that  the  service  is  more  just,  more  etficieut,  and  purer  in  all  of  its 
features,  than  ever  before  since  the  establishmoiit  of  our  Government;  and 
if  defects  still  (^Ti8t  in  our  system,  the  country  can  safely  rely  upon  the  Kopub- 
lican  party  as  the  most  etllcij.'nt  instrument  for  their  removal. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  hlprhest  standard  of  excellenee  in  the  administration  of 
the  civil  servi(.'e,  and  will  lend  my  best  efforts  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
greatest  attainable  perleetion  in  this  branch  of  our  service. 

The  llepubllcan  party  came  into  existence  in  a  crusade  against  the  Demo- 
cratic institutions  of  slavtiry  and  polvframy.  Thetlrstof  these  has  been  buried 
beneath  the  embers  of  civil  war.  The  i)arly  bhould  continue  Its  otTorts  until 
the  remaining  iniquity  8hall  disappear  liom  our  civilization  under  the  force  of 
faithfully  executed  laws. 

There  are  other  subjects  of  importance  which  I  would  gladly  touch  upon  did 
space  permit.  1  limit  niy.self  to  j^ayiriir  that,  while  thtTo  should  be  the  most 
rigid  economy  of  jroverninental  administration,  then?  should  be  no  self-<leteatr 
ing  parsimony  either  in  our  domestic  or  foreign  ."^ervii^e.  Olficial  dishonesty 
should  be  promptly  and  relentlessly  puiii'ilied.  Our  oblijrations  to  the  defend- 
ers of  our  country  should  n('V<M*  be  l»>rLfotien  and  the  liberal  system  of  pen- 
sions provided  l)y  the  llepubilean  party  should  not  be  imperiled  by  adverse 
legislation.  The  law  establishiim'  a  Labor  Itureau,  through  which  the  inter- 
ests of  labor  can  be  placi-d  in  uri  orH-anize-l  condition,  1  n.'uard  as  a  salutary 
measure.  The  eiKht-hour  law  sbould  be  enforced  as  rigidly  as  any  other.  "We 
should  incn*ase  our  Navy  to  inle;rr<M' enablinir  us  to  amply  protect  our  coast 
lines,  our  commerce,  and  to  yrive  u<  a  force  in  fon.?iurn  waters  which  ^hall  be  a 
respectable  and  proper  representative  of  a  country  like  our  own.  The  publto 
lands  belong  to  the  people,  and  should  not  be  alitnated  from  them,  but 
reserved  for  free  homes  for  all  desirlnjr  to  possess  th<Mn;  and,  finally,  oup 
present  Indian  policv  should  bo  continued  and  ini)>roved  upon  as  our 
experience  in  its  administration  may  from  time  to  time  suggest. 

Lhave  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  sir.  Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  LOQAN. 
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MBMDBR3  OF  THB  REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL 


States  and  Tbb- 
ritohiks. 


1856.» 


1866. 


C  Cole 


Alabama 

ArkiiiiMis 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 'J.M.Nlles CJ.WcHcm* 

DHaware ' E.  D. Williams 

Dakota i 

District  of  Col'bla  L.  Cle|>liano  .JL.Clcphane... 

Florida | 

ii«»or»ria i I 

Illinois iK.S.Lcland...  N.B.Judd    .. 

Indiana. jWrnfirose iJaM.Kltchle. .. 

lowa...^ Ia. J. Stevens..  A.  J,  Stevens. 

Idaho 


Kansas |(.M<obin8on. ..  M.  F  Conway. 

Kentucky J . G. Fee jW .S.Bailey . . . 

I<()uislana i i 

Maine    A.lt.Jlnllowelii.Tos.Bartlett .. 

Maryland i P. P. Blair (ico.  Harris... 

Maxsacliusetta  . . .  N . P. Hanki^, Jr .1  .Z.CifHxltich 

Micliitran I'lias.  J Jlckt»y . .  Z.  Chandler. . . 

Minnesota ; iM.S.Wlikins'n 

Mls.HiM«*l|>pl I I 

.Mis«M)iiri i.Ias.Kedpath.J 

Montana I 

Nebraska I ill.  Shields 

Nevada ] j 

New  HanipHhlrc.    {i.G.Voirtc "(J.G.Fogrfir 

New  Jersi'v C.M.Paulison.i.I.T.  Sherman. 

New  York K.  1  >. .Mur^un . . ' K. U. Morgan. . 

.North  Cai-olina..., 

New  Mex ico , ', 

♦  Hilo \ .  P  Stone ....  'Thos.  Spooner 

Orti^on I ; 

Pennsylvania  ....'I).  Wilmot  .  .JT.  Williams... 
I{hode  iHland...  .|Wra.Ch:i»e,  Jr;Wni. M.Chase. 
South  Carolina .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


1860. 


D.M.Cheesm'n 


1864. 


G.Welles.  ... 
S.B.  Smlthers 


J.Gerhardt.... 


N.R.Judd 

S.Meredith  ... 
A.  J.  Stevens.. 


W.  A.  Phillips. 
C.M.Clay 


C.J. Oilman... 
J.F.Wajpifoner 
J.Z.Goodrich. 

A.Hlalr 

J.McKusick .. 


J.S.JohnBon.. 
J.S.Turner.. 

Jas.Otis 

J.U  Chaffee... 
N.G.Sperry... 
N.H.  S  nithers 
G.M  P  nney.. 
Jas.J.  i.'oombs 
C.S.Kobinson. 


Burt  C.Cook. 

J.D.DeFreoa.. 

D.B.Stubbs  .. 

W.H.Wallace. 

Jas.  H.  Lane.. 

U.D.Wildams. 

Cushb't  UuUit. 

S.T.Hersey... 

H.W.Hoffman 

Wm.Claflin... 

M.Glddings... 

Tho8.Simpsoii. 


A.S.Jones... 


O.H.Irish. 


G.G.Foflrgr  ... 
Deninfir  Duer.. 
E.D.Moriran.. 


Th<w.  Spooner. 
W.F.Johnston 
K.McPherson. 
T.G.  Tumor... 


S.H.Boyd 

N.P.Landford 
W.H.H.Waiers 
H.  D.  Morgan. 
J.B.Clarke.... 
M.L.Ward.  ... 
H.J.  Raymond 
D.  U  Goodloe. 
Johns.  Watts. 
G.  n  Senter. .. 
B.D.Shattuok. 
S.A.Purvrnce 
T.G.Turoep... 


J. S. Fowler.  .. 


rtah 1 

Vermont i L.  Hralnanl . . . : L . Brainard. . . 

VirRinia iGeo.Hye 

West  Virgrinia....' | 

Wi.«'(»nsin ,W. Spooner. . . . ,  J.  H. Tweedy. . 

Wrt^hinKton  ... 
Wyoming 


I 


Chairman 


E.D.Morgan. 


E.D.Morgan. 


L.  Brainard... 
A.  Col  well.  ... 


Carl  Schurz. 


Jno  W.Kerr.. 
A.  B.  Gardner. 
W.J.  Cowing.. 
A.W.Campboll 

S.Judd 

A.  A.  Denny.. 


E.D.Morgan. 


M.  L    Ward. 


*Provlsional  committee  appointed  at  Pittsburg,  February  22,1866. 
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1868. 


8.J.H<)Wfn 
S.B.C'ofHn'or 
J.U.Otldweli 
J. It.  Jones... 
C.  M.  Alli'n 


jRfl.  P. stowe . .  () .  E. Spencer 

IJenJ . F  nice. .  j I 'o well  Clayton. . . 

Ijolin  ritiJ8  

G.C.  (iorham.  (i.C.Ciorliam.  . 

Dun  li'I  W  It  I  o r .  E .  M .  M eCook 

H.H.^tU'kw'rM.JeweU  

E  G.Hrudlord  J.Hid'Ue   

N.Kttmiinds  ..  W.H.H.  Beadle  .. 

H.D.Cook    

;W.H.(jleu8on  .... 

(i  S.  Fanning  ... 

'J. V.Sc-ainmuo  . 

_  O.P.Morton 

Joi*hua  Tracy.  |(i  .M .  UodRe 

J.C.Hcnicy...  .I.H.Mcllndo 

J.A  Mart  HI...  I  John  A.  Martin... 

A.A.Hiirton  .lW.C.(ioodloe 

M.:>outhworth:(i.C.(.-Msanave.... 

Lewis  J  J-  rkcr .  i  Win .  P .  Frye 

Chu.s.C.  Fulton  <\C. Fulton 

Wnn  liillin..    Wm.Claflin 

M . Gldtiiii»^8. . .  W .  A . Howard 

J.T.  Av<Miil....J.T.Averin 

A.(:,FI-4k lO. C.French    

Ben  j.  F.  Loan. .  I  ll.T.  VanH<»rn. . . . 

L.SVVilson....  L.H. Church 

E.B. Taylor...  BE. Cunningham 

C.E.  Duionv  .    J.W.Nye 

W.E.«  handler. j W. E.Chandelr. . . . 
James  Gnp.Miil.' Alex.  G  Cattel... 


Honico  Greely 
W.Sloano 


E.D.Mortfan.. 

J.C.Abl)ott 

J.G.Pulen 

B.R.Cowen...  D.U.Cowen 

H.H.CorlM'tt..  J.  G. Wilson 

W.  H .  Kenibie.  I  Wm.  H .  Keinble... 
L.H  Friezi>....'Win.D.  Brayton.. 

J.H  Jonks.  ..|F.J.  Moses, Jr 

W.A.Stokes  . .  Horace  Maynard  . 
A. J. Hamilton, K<Iinund  J.Davis. 

I.A.S.iiould 

F.W.Park ;  Geo.  Nichols 

F.Stearns iH.H.Welis  Jr.  ... 

W.D.Karns..  ..jHan«on  CriswelL. 
David  Atwood' David  At  wood... 
................jii.ts.^v  ncirews. . . . . 

Wm.T.  Jones 


Wm.  Claflin. 


E.  D.  Morgan 


J.  Harlason... 
P. Clayton  ... 
It..M'Cormtek. 
G.C.  Gorham. 
S.H.Elbert.  .. 
.M.  Jewell.  . 
S.M.Har'nflrfn 
N.Edmunds... 
S.J.Bowen.  .. 
W.J.Purman. 
J.G.Deveaux. 

J. P. Root 

Will  Cumback 
J. y. Stone  .. 
T. Donaldson . 
J.A.Martin  .. 
W  C.Goodloe. 
P.  Pinch  back. 
Wm.P.Frye.. 
C.C.Fulton.  .. 
J.M.Forbes... 
Z.  Chandler... 
J.T.Averill... 
G.Buchanan.. 

C.I.  Filler 

A.H.Beattie.. 
L.M.  Osborn.. 

J.P.Jones 

W.E. Chandler 

Geo.A.Halsey 

A.  B.  Cornell 

T.B.Keoifh... 

s.B.Elkins.... 

E.F.N<»ye8.... 

H.W.Scott .... 

W.H.Kemble. 

N.W.Aldrich.. 

J.J.  Patterson 

Wm.  Kule  ... 

E.J.Davis 

J.  A.  Mc  Bride.. 
M.S.Colburn.. 
J.B.Sener  — 
J.W.Mason... 
Elihu  Enos.... 

O.  Jacobs 

J.M.Carey...  . 

Z.  Chandler. 
J  D.Cameron. 


188«. 


PaulStrobach.  T.Younsrblood 
S.W.  Dorsey..|P.Clayton. 
R.M'Comiick.  C.Churchill. 
Horace  Davis.  I  Horace  Da\i8. 
John  L.Routt. 'J.B.Chaffee. 


M. Jewell. 

i\Febifirer 

C.T. McCoy.  .. 
C.B.  Purvis... 
W.W. Hicks  .. 
J.B.Deveaux. 
J.  A.Lof^aii . 


S.Fessenden. 
Dan.J.Layton 
J  udire  Bennett 
P. H. Carson. 
Jess**  D.  Cole. 
F.F.Putner. 
D.T.  Littler. 


J.C.New John  C.New. 

J.S.Runnclls .  J.S.Clarkson. 
Geo. L.Shoup.  John M.Coffln. 
J.A.Martin...lC.Leland,Jr. 
W.O. Bradley.  J. B.Moore. 
H.C.Warmuth'Frank  Morey. 
Wm.P.Frye  ..'J.M.Haynes. 
James  A.Gary  J.A.Gary. 


J.M.Forbes 

J.H. Stone.. 

D.M.Sabin  . 

G.C.McKee. 

C.I.FIlley... 

A.H.Beattie 

J.W.Dawes 

J.W.Mnckey 

W.E  Chandler 

G.A.Halsey.. 

T.C.Piatt.... 

W.P.Canady 

S.B.Elkins  ... 

W,C.C«x>|>er.. 

D.C. Ireland  .. 

J.D.Cameron. 

Wm.  A.  Pierce. 

Samuel  Lee... 

IWm.Rule 

A.G.Malloy... 
lew.  Bennett. 
!  G.W.Hooker.. 
IS.M.  Vost.  .. 
iJ.W.Ma.>*on... 
'Elihu  Enos.... 
•T. T.Miner.... 
!  J. M.Carey 


W.W.  Crape. 

J.P.Sanborn. 

M.G.  Morton. 

John  R. Lynch 

R.T.  Van  Horn 

J.A.Smith. 

Church  Howe. 

Thos.  Wren. 

E.H.Rollins. 

G.H.Hobart. 

J.D.I/awson. 

-R.Humphrey. 

S.B.Elkins. 

A.  L.  Conner. 

J.T.Apperson 

B.F.Jones. 

H.A.Jenks. 

J.B.  Johnson. 

W.  Brownlow. 

C.C.Binckley. 

C.W.Bennett. 

G.W.Hooker. 

Frank  S.Blair. 

J.W.Mason. 

E.  Sanderson. 

T.T.Miner. 

J. M. Carey. 


M.  Jewell. 
D.H.Sabin. 


B.F.Jones. 
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BI8T0BT  OF  THB  BEPUBLICAK  PABTT. 


FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIONS. 


TBRM8.|  ADMINI8TIIAT10NS. 


I 


SH  HKTAMY  OF  ?TATK. 


to 


1797 

to 

18U1. 


1801 

to 

1809. 


1809 

to 

1817. 


1817 

to 

1825. 


18-J5 
to 


1839 

to 

1837. 


18:J7 

to 

1841. 


1841 

to 

1845. 


1845 
to 
1849. 

1849 

to 

IK  8. 


18.V--  7. 

18j->7 

to 

ISf!!. 


Washington's,  Va. 


John  Adams*,  Mass. 


17H9.  TiiOH  jfUvixiii,  .Matit*.  . 
1794.  Edmund  Itiuidolph.  Va  ... 
I7W).  Timothy  Fickcring,   Maiw. 


liHi.  'iiiiiothy  tMikcritiff,  Mass. 
IWU.  John  Marshall,  Va 


Thos.  Jefferson's,  Va. 


James  Madison's,  Va., 


James  Monroe's,  Ya. 


John  Q.  Adams',  Mass. 


Andrew  Jackson's,  Tenn.... 


Martin  VanBuren'e.  N.  Y 


\y.   H.  !Iarri«on'8.  Ohio,  and 
John  Tyler's.  Va. 


James  K.  Polk's,  Tcnn. 


Zuchfiry  Taylor's,    La.,   and 


loui.  uuii.uci  .Maditton,  Va 


I  \v.  u  tu'it  :>iiiiih,  Md  . 
IHLl.  Jumc'8  Monroe,  Va. 


1817.  John  Q.  Aijums,  Muss 


l&S.  ilemy  Clay,  Ky. 


Ihi.'y.   .Mnrim  V;ia  IJureii,  N.  V 
I.'^^tl.  Edward  Mviii^Hion,  La, 

ix^^fi]    Lnijig  M.Lano,    Del 

I8;U.  John  Forsythc,  Ga 


IKJ7.  John  Fur.xyihe,  Ga. 


18io.  Juuios  liiiihanau.  i'u 


IS4!).  John  >1.  riavtnii.  Ihi 
|.s.-|i).    hMnU'l  \V«'l»wtor.  Ma^is 


Milfard  Fdlmore*s,N.  Y..;isr>2.   Eihvjnd  ICvcn  tt,  Mass. 


Franklin  I'nTCQ-rt.  N.  II....   !|K">:t     NVin.  I.    Nta<v.  N.  V 


1861 

to 

18U9. 


1889 

to 

1877. 


1H77-HI, 

i.-^si 

to 
18ilo. 


James  Buchanan's,    Penn 


1>.'»7.    Lrwis  I  a-^".  M  irli 

IHJi)    Jeremiah  5>.  Uiaek,  Penn 


Abmhnm  Llneoln'«,  III..  nn(l 
Andrew  Johnuou's,  Tenn. 


U.  S.  Grant's,  111 .. 


U.B.  Hayes", Ohio 


iJSOl.   VVm.  ll.tjewnrd,  N.  V 


iSf«».    10.  it    W«shi»unH-,  li.. 
IKtJU.  ilamilton  Fish,  N    Y. 


IH'r,.   Win.  M.  KvMits.  N.  V 


•••••••I 


IH41.   fJanlel  Wi-bsHT.  Miisa  

1S4;J.   Ihn/ti  L.  Li'tfare.   S.  C 

IH;i.  Abel  1*.  Tp^'iur.  Va     

ISU.  JciliM  N'«'Im)h.  Md   

ISU.  JnhnC   ralhonn.  R.  C 


!l*<si.  .lamtsG.  hl.iinc.  Maine 
J.    A.    Gartte:d's,  Ohio,  and  1881.  Fiederiek  T.  FreliuKliuysen,  N.  J.. 
C.A.Arthur's,  N.   Y  ... 
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FEDERAL  ADMTNTSTRATIONS. -Contimied. 


secketaky  or  Theasuuy.          | 

+SECKETART  or  WAR. 

1789.  Aloxiinclcr  Hamilton.  N.  Y 

17«^9.  Henrv  Knox.  Mass •« 

17U5.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Conn 

i:U5.  1 1mothy  Piekerinflr,  Mass 

179(5.  James  McHenry,  Md 

17V7.  Oliver  Wolcott,  Conn 

18U0.  bum'l  Dojtter.  Muss  

ITP7.  James  McHenrv.  Md 

1«()0.  Sam' I  Dexter,  Mass 

1801.  RojrerGriswold,  Conn 

l8ol.  Srtrn'l  Di'Xicr.  Mas8 

1>«IL  Henry  Dearborn.  MaMtTT,^^...... 

IBOB.  Albt-Ttijulltttln.  Penn 

Ihmi.  AUxTt  (ialiatln,  Penn  

1809.  William  Eustis.  Mass 

1814.  G    W.  Cam u bell. Ten n 

1813.  John  ArmstrooflT.  N.  Y 

Ibl4.  Alex  J.  Dallas.  Penn 

1H14.  James  Monroe,  va 

1815.  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  Ga. 

l»n.  Wm.  ll.Cruwlord.  Ga 

1817.  Issac  Shelby.  Ky  (decaned) 

1817.  Georire  Graham.  Va 

1817.  John  C.  Calhoun,  8.  C 

1825.  James  Barbour.  Va 

18:28.  Peter  B.  Porter.  N.  T 

l&nv.  ^iHt^'L  I).  Iiiurtiam.  Penn 

ItcJy.  John  H.  Eaton.  Tenn 

1831.  Louis  McLano.  Del... 

1831.  Lewis  Cass.  Mich 

18:w.  Wm.  J.  Dunne.  Penn 

JSXi.  Rourer  IJ.  Taney.  Md 

1834.  I-.evi  Woodbury,  N.  H 

mn.  Levi  Woodbury.  N.  H 

1837.  Joel  K.  Poinsett,  S.  C 

•      •••••«••>■•••••••••■••••••••«•       ••      •••••••■ 

1841.  Thos.  Ewinjr,  Ohio 

1841.  John  Bell.  Tenn  ..     . 

1841.  Walter  Forward,  Penn 

1841.  J.  McLean.  Ohio,  rdeolined) 

1841.  John  C.  Spencer,  N.  Y 

1843.  •James  M.  Porter.  Penn 

1843.  •Caleb  Cushing,  Mass 

W44.  William  Wilklns,  Penn 

1845.  Robert  J.  Walker t. 

1845.  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  N.Y 

1849.  Wm.  M.  M<'redith,  Penn ,. 

1860.  Thomas.  Corwin,  Olilo 

IWH.  Geo.  W.  Crawford,  Ga 

1850.  Edmund  Bates,  (declined) 

1850.  Cbas.  M.  Conrad.  La 

185;}.  JatH(>rt  (fUtbrio.  Ky 1853,  Jefferson  Davis,  Miss. 

1857.  HoweflCobb,  Ga 

18«0.  Philip  F. 'Ihomas.  Md, 
1861.  John  A.  Dix,  N.  Y , 


11857.  JohnB.  Floyd.  Va 
1 1861.  Joseph  Holt,  Ky  .. 


Salmon  P.  Chase,  Ohio... 
11864.  Wm.  Pitt,  Fessendon,  Me. 
•  1865.  Hugh  McCulloch,  Ind 


IWW.  Geo.  S.  BiHitwell,  Mass.... 

1873.  Wm.  A.  Uicbardson,  Mass. 

1874.  B.  H.  Hrisfow.  Ky 

1876.  L.  M.  Morrill.  Me 


1877.  J  »hri  Sherman,  Ohio 


I  St)  I 
IWi 
INH 

IHW 

iNiiT 

1S6« 
l*<7rt 
18T6 

lA;7 


Simon  (?ameron.  Penn 

E.  M.  Stanton.  Penn 

U.  8.  Grant,  III.    L.  Thomas. 
John  M.  Sohoftcld.  Mo 


John  /V.  Rawlins,  III 

Wm.  T.  Sherman,  Ohio  .. 
Wm.  W.  Belknap,  Iowa. 

A.  Taft,  Ohio 

J.  D.  Cameron.  Penn 


7.  Geo.  W.  McCrary.  Iowa. 


1881.  Wm.  Wlndom,  Minn  .. 
1881.   Chas.  J.Foljjer.  N.  Y, 


1881.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  111. 


•  Bejeoted  by  Senate,      t  During  Waahin«ton'B  term  Navy  WM  InobidtA* 
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FEDERAL  ADMINISTRATIONS.-C<mtimied. 


TBHM8.|  APMINiaTRATlONS.  | 


Bbokbtart  or  Navt. 


1789 

to 

1797. 


1797 
to 

IHOl. 


Washington*,  8  Va 


John  Adams',  Mass. 


1801 

to 

1809. 


Thos.  Jefferson's,  Va 


1809 

to 

1817. 


James  Madison's,  Va 


1817 

to      James  Monroe's,  Va 
1825. 


to 
1K». 


JohnQ.  Adams',  Moss. 


1K29 
to 
1837.  i 


Andrew  Jackson's,  Tenn 


I 


1837    I 

to      '.Martin  Van  Buren's,  N.  Y.. 
1841. 


1841 

to 

1845 


1798.  Georire  Cabot  Mass,  (declined), 
1798.  UenJamln8toddart,Md 


1801.  lienjttmin8toddart,Md 

1803.  Robert  8mlth.  Md 

1805.  Jacob  Crowulnshleld,  Mass. 


1809    Paul  Hamilton,  8.  C 

1813.  Wm.  Jones,  Penn 

1814.  lienj.  W.  Crownlnshleld,  Mass 


1817    11.  W.  Crownlnshleld,  Mass. 

1818.  Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y 

1823.  John  Roarers.  Mass 

1823.  Sam'IL.  Southard,  N.J 


1825.  Sam'l  L.  Southard,  N.  J. 


1829.  John  iiranch.  N.  C 

\m\.  Levi  Woodbury,  N.  H  .. 
1834.  Mahlou Dlckerson,  N.J 


18:37.  Mahion  Dlckerson,  N.J. 
1838.  James  K.  Paulding,  N.  Y. 


1841.  iJco.  K.  Hu'lger,  N.  C  ... 
\v  Ti    tj«-«4=««»o    -„.i   i^K«  1^*1.  Abel  F.  Tpsaur,  Va.  .. 
^^•H;.."?r***'"®'  """^  J^^"'IK43.  •Oavid  Henshaw,  Mass. 


Tyler's 


1845    I 

to     I  James  K.  Polk,  Tenn. 
]84f). 


1849 

to 

1853. 


1844.  Thos.  W.  (illmer,  Va. 
1844.  John  Y.  Mamm,  Va 


1845.  Geo.  llancroft,  Mass. 
1*46.  John  Y.  Mason,  Va.. 


1849.  Wm.  H.Preston,  Va 

Zachary  Taylor's.   Ln..    and  1S5U.  Wm.  A.  (Jniham,  N. C 

Millard  Fillmore's,  N.  Y..'1852.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Md 


\. 


'63 —  riT  Franklin  Plerco'H.  N.  H  

1857 
to 

1861. 


Jumcs  liuchanan's,  Penn. 


IWJI 
to 

1869. 


Abraham  Lincoln's.  111.,  and 
Andrew  Johnson's,  Teun. 


1869    I 

to     .U.S.Grant's.  111. 
1877. 


185:3.  JohnC.  Dobbin.  SO  ... 


1857.  Isaac  Touccy,  Conn. 


1861.  Gldetm  Welles,  Conu..f^. 


1^^J9.  Adotph  E.  Boric,   Penn 
1869.  Geo.  51.  Itobesou,  N.  J. 


77—81.  K.  13.  Hayes, Ohio 


1877.  Richanl  M.  Thompson,  Ind 


1881 

to 

1K<5. 


T     A     r'«-«  1  v»    r\ui^    „i„^il8*<l.  Wm.H.  Hunt.La 

J.   A.   Garflelds,   Ohio,  and  j^^^y m.  E.  Chandler,  N.  Y. 
\jm  A.  .^rtnur  s,  M*  x i 


•  Rejected  by  the  Senate. 
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FBDBRAL  ADMINISTRATIONS. -Oontiniietf. 


Sbgrbtart  or  Intbrior. 


J 


tPOSTXASTKK  OBMBRAL. 


1780.  Sam'l  OtHTpod,  Mass 

1791.  Tlmotby  PickeriDff,  Mass 
1796.  Joseph  Habersham,  Ga... 


1797.  Joseph  Uaberttham.  Ga. 


1801.  Joseph  Habersham,  Ga. 
1808.  Gideon  GraDger,  Conn  . 


1809.  Gideon  Grander,  Conn 
1814.  U.J.  Meiffs,  Ohio 


1817.  Return  J.  Meigs,  Ohio. 
1823.  John  McLean,  Ohio.... 


1825.  John  McLean,  Ohio. 


1829.  Wm.  T.  Barry,  Ky 
1836.  Amos  Kendall,  Ky. 


1837.  Amos  Kendall,  Ky... 
1840.  John  M.  Niles,  Conn. 


1841.  Francis  Granger.  NY 
1841.  Chas.  A.  WiokUffe,Ky. 


1846.  Cave  Johnson,  Tenn. 


1849.  Thos.  Bwing.  Ohio    

1850.  James  A.  Pearce.  Md 

1850.  T  M.  T.  McKennon.  Penn.. 
1850.  A.  H.  H.Scowart.  Va 


1849.  Jacob  Collamer,  Vt. . 

1850.  N.  K.  Hall.  N.Y 

1852.  8.  i),  Hubbard,  Conn. 


1853    Itobt.  McLelliind,  Mich 


1853.  James  Campbell,  Penn 


1857.  Jacob  Thompson,  Miss 


1857.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Tenu 

l&'i9.  Joseph  Holt,  Ky 

1861.  Horatio  King,  Me  


1861.  Caleb  H.  Smith,  Ind. 
Idea.  John  P.  Usher,  Ind. 

1865.  James  Harlan, Iowa. 

1866.  O.  H.  Browning,  111. 


1861.  M.  Blair.  Md 

1864    Wm.  Dennlpon,  Ohio. 
1866.  A.  W.  Randall,  Wis.. 


1869.  Jacob  D.  Co.x,  Ohio 

1870.  Columbus  Delano.  Ohio 
1875.  Zach.  Chandler,  Mich... 


1869.  John  A.  J.  Crosweil,  Md 
1874.  MarshaUJeweU 


1877    Carl  Schurz.  Mo 

1881.  SamM  J.  Kirk  wood.  Iowa. 
1881.  Henry  M.  TeUer,  (k)l 


1877.  David  M    Key.  Tenn 


18M.  Thos.  L.  James.  N.  Y... 
1881.  Timothy  O.  Howe.  Wis.. 
1883.  Walter  Q.  Gresham.  Ind. 


t  Postmaster  General  did  not  beoome  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  until  Jack- 
ton's  administration. 
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FEDERAL  ADMTNISTRATTONS.-ConffnMed. 


Tehms.!         Admin  t^TUATioNB.       T 


ATroitMISr-(JKNBIlAL. 


r.8u 

to 
1T97. 


1797 
t*) 

1801. 


1801 

to 

1809. 


1809 

to 

1817. 


1817 

to 

l&io. 


IRio 

to 

IRS). 


1829 

to 

1837. 


I8a7 

to 
1H41. 


1841 

t<» 
1845. 


181.5 

to 

1H4«. 


1^9 

to 

185;J. 


1853-07 

IHTiT 

lo 

IWI. 

1801 

lo 

18A9. 


Wnshlngton's,  Va. 


John  Adams*,  Mass. 


Thos.  Jeffenon*8,  Va 


IPCO 

to 

1877. 


James  Madison's,  Va 


James  Monroe's,  Va 


John  Q.Adams',  Mass. 


Andrew  Jackson's,  Tenn. 


Martin  Van  Duren's,  N.  Y 


J789.  EdiiiuiKi  Uandolub,  Va. 
];94.  WilliHin  Bnidfoid,  Fcnn. 
17i<6.  C'harlee*  Lee,  Va 


1797.  Uiiarle8  Lee,  Va 


l80l.  Theophiius  Parsons,  Mass (dociloed), 

•»«il.   Levi  Lincoln,  .Mass 

iWTi.   UohenSmitti.  Md 

18U6.   John  Ureckoiiiidjfts  Ky 

I  HOT.  (lU-^M  r  A.  Kodney.  Del 

\HJM.  (tesarA.  Uo  iney.  Del 

1811.  Wm    Pinckney,  Md 

1814.  Kicbard  Uusb,  Penn 


1817.  Richard  Uunh,  Penn. 
1817.  William  Wirt,  Va 


I8CJ5.  Wm.  Wirt,  Va. 


I82tf    John  >tcPher6on  li**rrien,  (Ja. 

INU.  Rotfor  R.  Taney.  Md 

I8;U.  U.  k\  Duller,  N.  Y 


W.  FT.  FlnrrlBon's,  Ohio,  anil 
John  Tyler's 


James  K.  Polk's,  Tenn. 


Zuchnry  Taylor's,    La.,  and 
Millard  Fillmore's,  N.  Y. 


IKJT.    HenJ.  F.  IJutler,  N.  Y.. 
I  KM.   F«llx  (Jniiuly,  Tenn... 

H4I.  Jdhii  J.  1  iiitendcn,  Ky 
iHtl.  Ifii-rh  -4.  Lej^aro.  S.C... 
18U.  John  Xel.'*iin,  Md./ 


»  •  •  •  •  •  • 


IHir».  John  Y.  M«'*<>ii.  Va 

IS46.  Niithan  Ciiirord.  Maine. 
1H48.  I'^anc  i'ouoey.  «  onn  


1Ht».  R   veniy  Johii.son,  M<l 

1850.  John  J.  Criitenden,  Ky  ... 


Franklin  Pierce's,  N.  H InVJ    Caleb  ('ushln»f.  Mass 


James  Duchanan's,  Penn.. 


Ku.  JoiOMiiiiu  S.  lilaek,  Penn, 
1800.  Edwin  .M.  £5tanton,  Penn 


Abraham  Uncoln's,  111.,  and 
Andrew  Johnson's,  Tenn. 


11801.  Edward  Rates.  Mo 

1K»U.  Jtines  Speed,  Ky  

Wi<J.  Henr\  StJinberry,  Ohio. 

|s<j.v;.  Win.  Si    Kvarts,  X.  Y... 


ilW.U.   K.  K.  Hoar,  Muss 

1H70.  AjhosT.  Akerninn.    Iowa 

U.  S.  Grant's,  111 jlSTI.  (ieo.  A.  WilllMms,  Oreiron. 

IH":;').  Kdwjirds  i'ierrepont,  N.  Y 
is.rt.   A.  Taft.  Ohio 


1877-t<l 

1881 

to 

1885. 


It    R.  Hayes'. Ohio. 


J.    A. 
C. 


1ST7.   ('liK«i.  DeveiiH,  .Mass. 


r.nrfleM-fl    Ohio    „«,!  1^**1-  ^^'^^.^  "t^' ^^^'^'ca^h,  Penn 
.'a? Anhu/s,  N.  Y..         ^^^-  "^'"J-  ^'  ^'cwster,  Pen 


enn 
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CmZEXSH  IP,  WITH  THE  TOTAL  MALE  POPULATION.  1880. 


V 

ui  iMi  Poitlathin. 

Males  ol  21  Years  and  Over. 

f 

States  am) 

M\J 

■-UI^J»  t.  A\^A'« 

• 

Wblte. 

Tbhrituk's. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Native 
in  tbo 
U.  6. 

Forelflrn 
Burn. 

Total. 

ColUH 

Alftbamn. . . . 

l/M-iJiiti) 

6*K,l«i 

euo.iKO 

136,058 

5.403 

141.461 

118.428 

Arizona 

4(1, 440 

:i5, 16(1 

5,iSU 

9.7W 

8.2:>6 

18,046 

2.852 

ArkanhUB.... 

SAC,r,'Si 

stn.fMn 

2H).!iM 

120.675 

6,475 

136. 150 

46.827 

Caliloriiia... 

NM.cm 

707,181 

97,513 

135. 2U9 

127,374 

262,583 

•  66.809 

Colitnidi) 

HU.JtT 

Ii»i,i2». 

3.:i)l 

6.=i,216 

26,873 

92,088 

1.620 

Connecticut 

(itrj,  Tnn 

B10,7«.H 

ll.ffU 

118.747 

65.012 

173,75'.* 

8,632. 

Uakota 

]:ji-.,  177 

VM,  14". 

2,ia) 

25,476 

25,486 

50.962 

641 

Dclawv.p  ... 

1415. 1'HW 

I'M  KJO 

26,418 

27.447 

4,455 

81.IKi2 

6.396 

Dis.  Coluin  . 

177.tCit 

llH.um 

f)J».tfI8 

23. 7W 

8, 191 

31.Jft5 

13.918 

Florida 

I'HU.  VXi 

l4L».»:u-, 

126. H8K 

30.  ;i51 

3.8.>9 

34.21n 

27.489 

Geor^ifia 

I,54*-MS0 

8i().i«-ri 

?-'o.274 

17-'.  W4 

s.ina 

177,1'' '7 

143.  V,  I 

Idaho 

:f-'.fini 

3«.()i:{ 

3,5H7 

7.3;a 

4,3:18 

11,C69 

3, 126 

]llinoi!« 

3.0".  h71 

3.(':n.ird 

46, 720 

6a->,272 

277,889 

78:j.  161 

13.086 

Indiana.    . 

\.u:f<,:m 

l.i»:jx,7HM 

3!).r,(»:i 

414,252 

73,446 

487.  Wl8 

10. 7.» 

Iowa 

i,0-'4.r,ir, 

l.Oh.tUHl 

1U.II15 

i^l.KVi 

126. 103 

4]:s.633 

3.025 

KansaH 

ir.Hj.  (UHi 

Wii,  l.V. 

43.  im 

201,. S54 

5:*,5l»5 

2.54.949 

10,765 

Kenlnfl<y... 

l,»;48.«;i'n 

i,:Krr,ny 

271.. ^.n 

2>'7.3ii2 

80.217 

317.. 579 

58.64:3 

Lf)Ui>iana... 

iK.ll.JMfJ 

4:»4.«.»:»4 

484,  l»U2 

81.777 

27,t«J 

108.810 

107,977 

Maim* 

«JS.U:<« 

fi4»;.s.vj 

2.0M 

164. 173 

22,186 

186.659 

CM 

Maryland  .   . 

!»:i4.!M:j 

7-'4,»5!i:i 

210, -5(» 

144,586 

38,tt« 

18;i.522 

48.584 

MHssaohiis  '8 

1,7k:i,(ik.-, 

l.7(j:,:«i 

19.:Mt;i 

»MMr2 

1711.690 

496.692 

6.956 

>Iichi;:an.... 

1.  ♦•;;♦;.  ii:i7 

i,oi4.:)<u 

22,:r:7 

285. 4<m 

176.088 

46i,rKi7 

6,130 

>Iinn<'M>ra  .. 

-ni.TmJ 

77fJ.i<H4 

;;,889 

88.(i.»2 

12:*.  777 

2i2,:n»9 

1.086 

MiHsiPslupl.. 

1.  i;vl,r)"7 

4'.SJ.:j'.tH 

6.\2,  IW 

102.580 

6,674 

108.2.54 

130.278 

Mi»Houri 

2,l»',.^;;sn 

2,UL'.SL'«i 

14.'),.'>54 

306.322 

111.843 

608. 165 

33.042 

Montana 

:w,  l.V.) 

HTi,  IiHTi 

3.  .'.4 

12.162 

7,474 

19,6:w» 

l,9(i8 

N<l>niska ... 

4r>;.4<rj 

44J».  IW 

2,G:{8 

83.3:U 

44.HV4 

128.  II»8 

814 

Nevada 

(L\*»n:i; 

,'>  i.  :V>« 

8.710 

11.442 

14. 191 

25,  CJ:* 

6.623 

N.  Hairipsb'e 

.'^4r..«i'M 

;m«j  L-JJ) 

762 

88, 7!H) 

16.111 

104.!  01 

2:{7 

New  .I«TS«.y. 

l.l.'U.llO 

HW.'.0I7 

rsi.  im 

liJO.t^Sti 

99.;&'9 

23*9.965 

10,670 

New  M»'xi<<). 

im..V'.-> 

H.S  7-'l 

10.844 

2<;,42:j 

4,;V>8 

Bit  9SI 

3.095 

New   York.. 

r».ns-i.s;i 

5.(d»J,in.n; 

(ki.  840 

R"C».0l*4 

686.5W 

1.388,tW3 

20.069 

N.Canjlina.. 

l.iiW.irHi 

W7.:i42 

f32.,')<^8 

187.«Krr 

2,095 

1^9,732 

1C»5.U18 

Ohio 

a,  IVH  W:i 

3,117.'.**JU 

80,142 

613.485 

191.;»<6 

804.871 

21.706 

On-wron 

ni.^JiiS 

itv;,tr..-) 

ll.rwj 

38.(Ni« 

]3.6:u) 

51,6:J6 

7.993 

I'ennsNJ  nia. 

4,  :.»?<.',  w»i 

4,  i'.>7.  (n« 

8.->,875 

797,  KK 

272.860' 

l,070.:Hr.> 

23,893 

Iibod<'  Island 

U»T»J,5:n 

:.»»•.<».  inw 

6,r»!r2 

47.904 

27,108 

75,  Ul* 

1.886 

8.  Cnrolina.. 

'.•!•:,.  r,7  7 

»n.i(ir» 

604.472 

82,910 

3.91H.) 

8»J.WI0 

118.88:1 

Tennessee... 

l,r»4!.',:c»<) 

1,  KJH.Kll 

4U1.528 

240,  «B» 

9, 116 

2.50. 055 

80.250 

TexaM.  .... 

1,.V.»I.7IH 

UK,  1217 

3W,r»12 

246,018 

65.  710 

8lH.7:J7 

78JJ39 

L'tah 

1  ii,  IHIJ 

14-.»,  42:1 

1.540 

l:<.705 

]8,2S3 

32.078 

695 

Vermont 

:;»:.'.  :.'s*j 

:cn.2i8 

l.(!68 

77.774 

17.5-3 

95.307 

3  4 

VInrinIa 

l,oi2..vrj 

bH>.JC>8 

631. ''.J)7 

1J»8.27: 

7,971 

2irf).248 

128,2.57 

WasliinL'ton. 

::>.  iirt 

67.  mi 

7.ttI7 

15.a-)8 

8.3i« 

24.251 

3.419 

W.Virjrinia. 

«1S.4:,7 

5!fJ.5:{7 

25.920 

123,569 

9,208 

1:J2,777 

•    6.:J84 

Wisconsin... 

l,oi:»,4{»7 

l,3()i'.M18 

5.870 

149, 463 

18!»,  469 

»tt<,9:{2 

1..V.0 

Wyoinina".... 

•JI.'IHH 

1U,4:J7 

l,;i52 

6,042 

3,196 

9.241 

938 

TotJil .... 

50. 155, 7S.T 

4:i.402,i»70 

6,.580.7?«3 

8,270,518 

3.<'72,487, 

u,:w\,o  5 

1.487,344 

1.  In  the  column  hrjulrd  * 'Colored"  are  included  besides  Negroep,  Chi- 
nese, Jniancsc  in d  hwliai  p. 

2.  In    ( Hiifoi-nia  imd   olhcr  Pariflc   States   and   Territories  the  ChlocB6 
form  tile  greater  puiiioo  of  tho  * 'Colored,"  and  are  not  voters. 
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AGGREGATE  POPULATION  AT  EACH  CENSUS  AS 


States 


AND   Territo- 

ItlES. 


Total. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

ArkaiiMis 

CaliUir.  la 

Coloruil*'-      

Oiiiint  ciic-ut 

Dnkotu    

Doliiwaro 

Di8irict  uf  Columbia 

Morida 

Cieurgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Imiiana 

lOHU 

KansaH 

Kentucky 

Loui'^iaiia 

Muiiio 

Maolind 

M  urt!«iichuticlt8 

Miotiigiiii       

MiiiiiosDta 

MibSiHaippi 

MiMouri 

Moritaii-i 

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Hampshire.... 
New  .h'rsi-y  .... 
New  McAleo    ... 
New  Y<»rk    ..  . 
N(»rth  (.'nrolina. 

Ohio 

Oretron 

Peniis«  Iviiiiiii ... 
Ktxxh'  Isiau  I.... 
b^nuth  Carolimi.. 

Tennessee 

Tl'XMg 

Utah 


•  f . . 


Vermont 

Virjrinia 

Washinjrton... 
West  Vir«:inia. 

Wihconsln 

Wyoming 


17 
44 

25 
:M 

db 

4U 

;w 

'M 

34 

la 

44t 
4 

6 
10 
:.'0 

8 

£) 
I 

1) 

20 

JM 

5 

45 

•JO 

43 

31 

19 

41 

1 

15 

3 

37 

•> 

21 
12 
11 
StJ 
32 
14 
42 
29 
16 
47 


1880. 


60,155.783 


1.2«2.50r) 

4U,44U 

802,525 

804,  ($9  i  I 

194.  :e. 

fl22,7iiU 

l;»5, 177 

14({,(H>^< 

177.624 

269. 4W3 

1,54-MHU 

:i2,6i(' 

3,077.871, 

1,978.301 

1,624, 6 1. '>' 

1.648,t.9.)i 
9:19.916 
04K,  •.«;}({! 

934.94;{| 
1. 78:  t,  1)85 
l.KkJ.ifc'n 

7841.773 

1,131.597 

2,  l((8.:uk) 

39, 159 

452, 4(J2 
62.266 

346,9.11 
1,131.116 

lli4,565 
5.082.871 
l,3«.«l,75«l 
3,198.062 

174.768 
4,282.891 

276.5:il 

9S»5,577 
l,542,'jr»9 
1,591.7491 

14;i.W»l 

3:i2.28*J 

1,511',  565 

75.116 

618.457 

1,315.497 

20,7b9 


1870. 


iseo. 


38,5r>8.371|         31,443.321 


13        064,201 


16 

996.992' 

46 

9.6.>8 

26 

48t,4.1 

24 

5UI.247 

41 

39.864 

2.1 

5  i7, 454 

45 

14. 181 

:i5 

125  Ul5 

>4 

131  '.UU 

33 

187,748 

12 

1,1M,  uni 

44 

l4.i«9VJ 

4 

2,r>3««.bUl. 

6 

l,t^N».6.)7 

11 

l.llM.lC'o 

2'.< 

..j.l..,i«9 

8 

l,:i-l.«.|l 

21 

7L'i»,'.ii;i. 

23 

«C.'6,'.»15 

20 

78U. >W4 

< 

1.45*  •.  51, 

13 

1, 184  ()59 

28 

439. 7lNi 

18 

827.J'22 

5 

1.7L'l,-n«5 

43 

20.  .'»iC) 

36 

122.91t3 

40 

42  491 

31 

818.:!.^) 

17 

906,096; 

37 

91,874 

1 

4.38..',7;V.» 

14 

l,(»71....-.l' 

3 

2.665.260 

38 

90.9:J:{ 

2 

3.5-'l,a'.l 

32 

217.:i5i 

7a')  JKHi 

9 

l,2r.8..'>20 

19 

8 18. 5'.  9 

»J 

8<J,786 

30 

3:)0.55i 

10 

1,22,5.  ItW 

42 

2:).1»55 

*-  1 

1        442,0  4 

15 

1     1.054.«7n 

47 

9,118 

25 
26 

38 
24 
4: 
32 

35 

:il 
11 


4 
61 

21); 

3.i 

9 

17 

19 

"I 

lU 
30 
14 

8 


39 
41 
27 
21 
34; 

ll 
I.: 

:i, 

36 
•>■ 

2r.; 

18i 
in 
23, 

37 1 
28i 

/*' 
4U, 


4a5.450 

879.994 

34.277 

460.147 

4,837 

112,216 

75,08u 

140.424 

1.057.286 


1850. 


23.191,876 


12 


26 

29 


21 


30 

33 

31 

9 


1,711,951 

1,350.4:^8 
674,9l;i' 
107.206 

1,155.1)841 
708  002 
628.1*79 
687.049 

1,231,06«J 
749.113 
172,112:} 
791,305 

1,182,012 


11 

r. 
t 

27 


8 
18 
16 
17 

6 
20 
36 
15 
13 


28,841 

0.857 

326.073 

672.  o;j.) 

93.516 

3,880.73:> 

992.6  2! 

2,339.511 

52,465 

2,906.215 

174,020 

70;i.70?s 

1,101».801 

604,215 

40,273 

815.  iM« 

1,596,318 

11.5U4 


15    775,881 


22 
19 
32 

1 
10 

3 

34 
•» 

28 
14 

5 
25 
35 
23 

4 


771,623  • 


209.897 
92,597 


370,792 


P1,.V:3 

51.678 

87,445 

006,185 


851,470 
Uc«,4l6 
192,214 


982.405 
517.762 
58.J.  169 
58  ..034 
9V4..>14 
307  6.~>4 
6,0.7 
606,526 
682,044 


317,i»76 

4Hl«  r>55 

61,547 

3.097.:{94 

869.039 

l,080.:i29 

13.294 

2,311,786 

147.515 

668.507 
1.002,717 

213.592 
11,380 

314.120 
1,421,661 


I      I 


I 


24 


805,391 


Note— The  narrow  column  under  each  census  year  shows  the  order  of  the 
States  aud  Territories  when  arraoffed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  popula- 
tion 
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00X3Trr  UTED  AT  THE  DATE  OF  THAT  CENSUS. 


ISiO. 

1830. 

1820. 

1810. 

1800. 

1790. 

•i7.oi;i».4rvi 

:     l.'l 

+12.8(J«.020; 
309,527  19 
X.388  26 

9,633,822 
1;.'7.901 

•  •  •  •    •  •  ■ 

14.255 

7,308,483 

5.806.483 

3,9C»,2U 

12 

&«o.'iri<j 

•  • 

' «7.574  28 

2fi 

:"*  aoy'nTH  i6 

■  9 
19 

... 
11 

*"26i,942 

»  •  «      ■  ■  •  ■ 

72,674 
24,0Bi;i 

8 

•  ■  • 

17 
19 

*25i.'66« 

"64,273 
14.093 

•  •  •   •  •  •  • 

162,686 

*  8 

20 

297,675  14 

275,148 

•  •  •     •  •  a  • 

72.749 
33,o:i9 

'"346.985 

237,916  • 

2« 

1   7K<)A:,!'i'4 
4;j,;i-'  25 

54.477  20 

,  &n,:m'  10 
1... 

76.748  22 

»».KJ4|  25 

»4.7:W  ... 

516, 82>;'  11 

1  . 

59,096 

27 
9 

252.433  12 
1  .. 

u 

"82,  M8 

14 
lU 

4'«.  IKJi  0 
,    dK>.«r,«l  V.i 
'     4y,  1 121 

157. 445 
343,031 

'24 
18 

65,162 
147, 178 

24 
21 

12,282 
24,520 

1 
1.. . 

21 

"5.'64i 

u 
li 

6 

4 

6 
10 

77«  H  -H 
:i52.41l 

687.917 
215.  "i-. 9 

6 
17 

664.  i:r> 

152  923 
298,2HJI 
407,350 
523. 159 
8.765 

7 

18 

14 

8 

5 

25 

•  •  • 

20 
23 

406,511 
76. 556 

d 

220,955 

73,677 

13 
15 

601. 1931  12 
470,OM*|  11 

21-',2«;7  27 

390, 4.V),  12 

447,01  •  10 

610.408,  7 

31,639  27 

228,705 

880.546 

472,0*0 

4,762 

*  40,852 

14 
7 

6 

161,719 
341.548 
422,845 

96.540 
819,728 
878,787 

IT 

'  '375.«5i  ±i 

136,' 621 

^1 

75.4»8 
66.557 

20 

8,850 

Iti 

383, 7U2 

21 

140,455  23 

20.845 

•  •  • 

22 

18 

•  •  • 

1 
7 

2J^.  574 
373.  ;Wi. 

"2.'42S."!>J1 

7:>;}  41W 

1,510.  4«7 

18 
14 

"i 

5 
4 

2ffi>.328  15 
320.823  13 

"i, 018.* 6(18  "i 

7:rr.os7  4 

937.  iKB:  5 

244,022 
277,426 

"i,372.iii 

6:«.8l'9 
581.295 

16 
12 

"  •  • 

2 

4 
13 

■  •  * 

3 
17 

6 
10 

214.460 
245,562 

'9M,  049 

555.  no ) 

230.760 

'*  810. 091 

76.ir,l 

415.115 

281,  ?27 

Tl 
10 

8 
4 

18 

"2 

16 

6 

15 

■  •  • 

183,858 
211,149 

1 

589.051 

478, 103 

45.365 

1 

10 
9 

• «  • 

5 
a 

141,886 
184,139 

'346.' iso 

30i.751 

o 

24 

11 

5 

1,724.  r  3'  2 

5'.»'.3US:   0 

820.2101  7 
1  . 

1.348,2:13' 

97.199 

681. 1K5 

681.904 

3 

20 
8 
9 

1,047.507 

8:}.  015 

502,741 

422,771 

002,365  2 

69  122  15 

345.591   7 

105.608  17 

431.373 
68.8-'5 

249.073 
85.601 

...  .....  --_(•■-, 

*>1 

201,  oik:  17 
1,2::0.707;  3 

280.652 
l,211,4tf» 

16 
2 

235,966 
1,065,116 

15 

1 

217,895 
974,600 

13 

1 

154,465  12 
880.200  1 

S5,425 
747,610 

•  • 

30 

30, 045 

1 

•InMiKlinyr*^.  10  Ion  pii    blU*  Fhlpp  In  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Muuludiug  5.318  peroo  n  s  on  public  ships  io  the  service  of  the  United  i^tea. 


BISIOBT  or  IHB  BXPUBUCUI  PABTT. 


TOTB  OP  STATES  TBAT  HA7B  KETmilrBD 


im 



^m. 

ISM.t 

BIATU. 

H 

!i 

3 

III 

5- 

^1 

^11 

Alnl'lllilH 

la 

iif 

=8.i™  ■ 

Ei:.-.al 

is,:9ti 

is,™" 

ilioe" 

""3ii,'wa  "■ 

D>lnnul" 

rtmii.'CIk-ut 

..... 

TiTiO- 

t 

T.7B1 

Li.^KI 

" 

a.OT 

" 

30,118 

5 

4 

1 
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